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SOMSTHtNG NEW. 

I thiak the wortd^s asleep new.— Lvak. 

tVs shall certaiqiy die of the spleen. We have read Doctor Bachan*s 
iBssay on Hjpochondriacism, and find our case is hopeless. We are in 
the last stage of the hlue-devils. We are not however^ we have ever^ 
reason to helieve, positively deeui ; neither are we in the hopeless condi- 
tion of some of our cotemporaries— or/^^p. Still we are in want of 
something to arouse our dormant energies ; we need some impulse to call 
into action our slumhering faculties ; we are in want of something to give 
health and vigour to our diseased sensibilities ; in two words» wd are in 
want of something new. 

It has been said, that if the mind is allowed to lie fallow, even for a 
single day, it is sure to sprout into follies. We believe our author is Addi- 
son, but that is of little consequence, we have only to do with the fact. 
Now, for want of exercise, for want of some powerful excitation, our owxr 
mental powers are precisely in this desolate situation. Our energies are 
withered, and the spring-time of our imagination is gone. Alas ! that a 
mind which was once (we blush as we confess it) full of the choicest blos- 
soms, should become as dreary and full of weeds as a wilderness. To 
descend to plain unsophisticated terms, alas 1 (hat we should be so^- 
incorrigibly dull. 

^ This arises, as we said before, for want of something new. There are, 
it must be owned, new poems, and new novels, in abundance ; there are 
also a sufficient number of New Magazines^ ; but these are of little interest. 
Then there is Medwin's book, which tells us a great many things that are 
-*-n«t{7 ; and there are the good people of the London Magazine, who tell 
us that their ** poetry shallhe — ^poetry ;" that also is new. fbi* declara- 
tion of theh*s, reminds us of the gendeman, who hearing his coal-mer« 
chant say, during the high price of fuel, " coals are coals now;" replied, 
'* that he was glad to hear it, for the last he received were nearly all 
slates.*' Then we have plenty of new schemes, new companies, and new 
adventurers ; and the New London Bridge, the new tunnel, the new raiU 
way, and the new courts at Westminster ; the new Lord Mayor, and the 
new Hammersmith ghost. But all these are far from sufficient to satisfy the 
cravings of our voracious appetite for novelty. We want something more 


delight us. There are now no illuminations, save the solitarv G. R.8y 
which decorate some chandler's shop on a royal birth-day; and no bon- 
fires, save the faneral pile of Guy Faux on the fifth of November. 
Vol. IIL— Part XV. B 


2 SOMETHING MEW. 

Abroad, every thing betokens peace ; the grand Seignior is becoming 
more of a Christian ; and good old Mrs. Ferdinand, less of a Turk. At 
home, we are all as gentle and innocent as lambs : these are no Icmger 
days of treason and conspiracy — even Mr. Ketch is in the Red Book. 
Oh ! that these horribly dull times were at an end. We would, for a little 
while, be satisfied with a suicide or two — a new murder would be quite 
refreshiBf^ 

" There's iiothi*ig new nndei^ theStm,^» was tterer more^uc thaia at the 
present moment-— we mean as far as our own wants are concerned. It is 
an axiom in the science of human misery, that the more enlarged a man's 
mind becomes, and the more it extends the sphere of its operations, the 
greater are the objects on which it fixes its attention. Just so is it with 
the man who leaves the humble scenes of some quiet village, for the bustle 
of a great city ; he k>dks back upon his native hawdet with feelings of 
contempt — he is accustomed to view things *^ on a grand scale." .So i» 
it with him who rises in society ; he cannot behold his former acquaints 
ances without the aid of a magnifying glass — ^his organs of vision have 
become adapted to persons ** on a grand scale.** So is it with ourselves : 
objects which once engaged our attention, are now passed unnoticed; 
circumstances which were once deemed worthy of our reflection, have 
now no ingress to our mind ; the world has grown diminutive in the same 
ratio in which our own views have become enlarged. We are honest 
enough to confess, it may ie on this principle that we declare ourselves .to 
be in want of something new. There was a time, perhaps, when we might 
have found, in the simplicity of passing events, enough to occupy our at- 
tention ; but we cannot, from our present elevation, look down upon such 
pigmy incidents. 

There is a complete stagnation of circumstances. The vitality of the 
world is gone ; and if it exhibits signs of reanimation, 'tis but to tuni 
round once & day to look at the Sun, and then, like a confirmed sluggard^ 
it qiidetly wraps itself again *'in the blanket of the dark." Oh! 'tis a 
world that feels, alt its inmost veins, the withering influence of time : but . 

. * * > 

Time's a god ! 
Hast thou not heard of Timers omnipoteiice ? 

The mighty men, whose deeds shook the creation to its centre, have 
*• nangled with forgotten dust.'* Those master-spirits of the age, whos^ 
very nod swayed wondering millions, have passed from before us, like the 
phantoips of a dream. They are all either bodily or spiritually dead. We 
have now no hundreds of thousands of men marching agains! other hun-^ 
dreds of thousands of men-<-Buonaparte is in the grave. We haye now 
no radicals, nor riotingsi — Mister Hunt is a hiacking-merchant. We have. 
now no wars, nor ♦* rumours of wars" — ^The Burmese are all killed, and 
the Ashantees have all run away. We are no longer in fear of having our. 
throats cut in our beds-^every body, is most provokingly loyal. The 
Chronicle is coquetting with the Courier— and Blackwood is exchanging, 
eivilities with the London ; whilst the OTd'Times has nothing to talk about>, 
and half a dozen other papers continue to talk about nothing. Cobbett's 
gfidiron is removed from the fire; and Alderma^ Atkins has taken the 
river Thames out of the Atlas Insurance office. The silly tattle of the 
Whig orators is at an end, and so is the ** tottle'* of their redoubtj^ble. 
champion. 

fl^e transit grloria mundi. 
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We Are rery confident that tlie elevMiUs of dissatis&ction are. mingled 
profusely in our composition ; we are abundantly gifted with the out- 
ward ai^ visible signs of a sonr disposition : our very visage is typical 
of our fretful temperament ; instead of the natural genial current in a hu- 
man body, our eoid v«ii» flow wkh vhtegmr ; wo are a personified growK 
Such then is the temper of our mind, that we are ever dissatisfied with the 
things that be, and are continually craving after something nepf. Stilly 
when we look around us, and mark the various passions ania afi*(^ctions of 
our fellow^men, we are disposed to be content with our own peculiaritiesu 
*^ Every man has his hobby/' The antiquary delights in poring over an 
old manuscript, or a rusty coin ; the poet sets his affections on skies and 
groves, and streams and flowers; the lover admires his mistress; #o«e 
men love their wives ; we are fond of— something new. Our Publisher^ 
it is true, tells us that we have plenty of new subscribers^-there is some- 
thing in THAT however ; and the Aunanacks tell us this is the Nbw Year 
—there is something in this too. A new year! well> we suppose our read- 
ers consider that we are bound to say something on the occasion. 

We detest long speeches; we detest, as we think we have before shewn, 
ofif stAjects of every kind; and, above all things, we detest cant. We 
shall therefbte abstain from moralizing our readers into a fit of the spleeiiy 
and ibrego the host of second-hand reflections with which we might ani- 
nounce ^e commencement of a New Year. Crabbed as we are, we will 
not say that the delightful feelings are gone with which we once hailed the 
present day. 

**<jane! they ti^'^go; when past they haunt us still. '^ We behold^ 
in imagination, the gladsome faces of our early friends, aatheyex.changed 
the customary salutation of this happy morning. We recall to our memory 
the smiles that once met us at such a season, and still meet thousands^ 
We hear anew the merry peals that ushered forth our early years; and 
we behold the honest rustics of our native village, tripping, with joyful 
heart, in the eay morisco. But we are now wanderers from our home ; and 
it is merely the echoes of those sounds which vibrate upon our ear, and 

the light of those smiles which Out upon such trash ! Give us a 

good ^ mouth^JUling oath,'* and we will swear vengeance against every 
melancholy rascal in Christendom. What! shall we become pathetic in 
our old years?— shall we, ** that ne*er did weep, now melt in woe.'*— 
Pshaw! bring us a cup of sack. Reader— thy health — ^and whilst thoii 
hast at thy command a volume of the Magnet, may's! thou never, like us, 
copmil the heresy of fiaying thou art in want o^*-8omething New. 

J. H« H* 


TO^HeRROW. 

Wh£RX art thou, beloved, To.iaor*ow ? 

Whom yoan^ and old, and strong and weak, 
Rich and poor, fhrongh J07 and «orxow, 

Tbjr sweet smiles we ever seek,** 
In thy place—ah ! well-a-dav ! 
Wa fiad the tfainjp we fled— To-day. 
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ON M'ADAMIZIKG* 

By the Author of the « Hsrmit in Loudon/' the <*Hsrmit Abaoad/* 
the << Hermit IN the Country," &c. &c. 

£t jussas lapides sua post vestigia mittont.— Ovid. 

Whenever I consider the works of this justly celebrated son of Adam,* 
which have so contributed to mend our ways^ my scholastic reminiscences 
present themselves to my imagination ; and I indulge amid the flowers of 
iable which Ovid so profusely and tastefully spread over his path through 
life ; which, however, was not free from dire vicissitudes, the ordinary 
portion of genius — may this not be the lot of our modern Colossus of 
Roads / Amongst the many vagaries of my favourite author, after giving 
his readers an account of chaos, and the organization of the world, the 
'elements, the zones, the adorning of the firmament with stars, the four 
ages of gold, silver, brass (which soit dit en passant^ seems to have re- 
turned again), and of iron; after the fictitious account of Jnpiter^s convo- 
cation of the gods, and an exquisite description of the vialacfeaf-f or milky 
way (in plain English], he proceeds to the fabulous history of the giants, 
to the transgressions of mankind, then announces the deluge, and lastly, 
the *^ Homines e lapidibus procreati ;'' whereby we are informed that the 
post'deluvian generation was extracted from the hard inflexible substance, 
whether of silex, lime-stone, or common pebble, imports not ; be that as 
it may, this is giving great honour and antiquity to geology ; and we may, 
therefrom, yet cherish hopes of moving the heart of a stone. I will not 
follow the poet through his whimsical concetti of the males and females 
being brought into life, the former by the hand of Deucalion, and the lat- 
ter by that of Pyrrha ; nor account for the obduracy of times from this 
origin^ proving our worldlies of to-day to be so on that account — '^ Inde 
genus durum sumus, experiensque laborum," &c. ; but merely confine 
myself to the subject, as far as it will serve to bestow the just meed of 
praise to our modern Deucalion, whose new creation has made ** the rough 
places smooth," and has procured so many facilities and advantages to 
the town and country at large. Our ways are altered ! and it was time 
they should be so ; how were our ancestors bumped and jolted, agitated 
and contused, knocked about and stunned, by the rattling of carriages ! 
how many more asperities did life present, and still does present, in those 
parts of the town where the gentle M*Adam is unknown ! In the formal 
days of powder and pomatam, the beau and belle were often in nubibus 
from the •oncnssion of their equipages against the rough pavement ; 
whilst the* delicate frames of sensitive females, of the aged and infirm, 
of convalescents and of efleminate coxcombs, were agonized on their road 
to an opera, a concert, or a ball ; even now, the curling ^fluid scarcely 
preserves the glossy serpentine twistings and trimmings of natural or arti- 
ficial tresses, unless lier ladyship is driven over M* Adam's granite carpet ; 
whilst the dandy rival of Shock, the curly dog^X appears with locks as 

* M'Adam, and Adam^s Sod, are synopymousterms. 

t Nothing can be more sweetly expressed than the following lines : 

Est via snblimis ccelo manifesta sereno, 
La«tea nomen habet, candore nobilis ipso : 
Hac iter est snperisad magni tecta Tonantis, 
Regalemque domum. 

X There are tvrly dogs of dirers descriptions— <* A word to the wise.** 
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lank as the tallow-chandler's sign, after a drive on the old paTemcnt. 
What gratitude is due to Mr. M^Adam from these parties! The author and 
studious man, the composer of music, or of verses, even the writer of the 
tender perfumed billet douxy owe grea^ ohligations to our road-making 
genius; how easily the thundering of numerous vehicles will drive a deep 
reflection, a bright thought, a happy ^uess, and an impassioned idea, from 
the brain — ^how is the rounded period lost ; on such an occasion, how the 
sweet shake is marred, the cadenza lost, the sostenuto drowned and mur- 
dered, by a jolt upon a rugged stone, which vibrates on the distracted ear ! 
in cheerful conversation, half the good things of a punster, or of a table- 
wi(, may be thrown away, or, the thread being cut by the clattering of 
wheels, be entirely disfigured, or made nonsense of; whilst the whisper qf 
Philander may be quite inaudible in a populous street. Many accidents 
too were set down at the apothecary's and lucinijan practitioner's door, 
which may be diminished, or made more easy, by Professor M'Adam. Nor 
are the inanimate beings less indebted to this gentleman, than the anir 
mated ones ; the poor quadrupeds, who tramp the street for man's use and 
pleasure, will be on a less pamful footing on the new pavement, than on 
the rounded or sharp surfaces, and the harsh inequalities, of the common 
paving stones ; whilst that noble animal, the horse, will feel his poor 
shoulders and joints infinitely eased by the improved system of road^ 
making. Lastly, economy is promoted by the diminished wear and tear of 
cai*riages ; — so that the man of money, and the man of mind, the noble and 
the trader, the sick and the vigorous^ the lover and the lazy, li very-stable 
keeper and horse-dealer, coachman and modest cabriolet driver, m^n 
and beast, horse and foot, are all benefited by him who has meliorated their 
lot in the path of life ; and I would vote for a granite column to honour 
him whilst living, and to bear testimony of his merit, when nothing but 
the remembrance of him may remain. Having said thus much in commen- 
dation of talent and industry, a well-meant remark, and disinterested piece 
of advice, can neither be out of place, nor ofiensive to the public, nor per- 
son concerned ; — The M' Adamizing system has the advantages of appear- 
ance, use, and the favouring of the carrier and the carried^ of rational 
beings, and of cattle ; and if generally followed up, will give uniformity 
and grace to the streets ; but care and attention ought immediately to 
be applied to the execution of the design ; every thing ought to be 
weighed which can perfect its carrying into efiect ; in the operation of 
which, the weather is not the least object to be consulted ; the M'Adam- 
izing of the streets ought every where to be completed before the ap- 
proach of the rainy season ; at, and after that period, on the consistency, 
tenacity, firmness, and durability of the materials, depend its utility ; if 
the work be done in inclement weather, it will fail, it will blow yp, or, 
to speak more correctly, it will disunite, and come to nothing ; or it will 
have to be recommenced, and the workmen of the old plan will raise a 
hue and cry against it, which will be borne out by its failure to a certain 
degree ; if this be avoided, no doubt can exist that it will extend not only 
over the surface of British ground, but be received on the continent, and 
lay the comer-stone to Fame, and to a great fortune, which is the sincere 
wish of . 

A Brother Mason. 


A SCARDAft CLASS. 


lly tHe Aiitbiv of eiie <«HEitMiT iw London,'"^ the « Hermit AiTnaAQ^'* 

the «Herkit isr tbe Comtry," &c. &c. 

Bon joar> asseyez Y0V8 Ia» 

Madame Uraale que Toitai 

naiiB rotre absence sans auenne scrtiihile, 

V«as a f»retd ua gros lidkiile, 

Pap1>leii je eoBRSis Msdnne Ursule^ 

EUe prete tottt ce 4«'ell« a.^Fitsii6« £vi«»A«« 

Wb have all either seen or heard of SBieridan's School for Scandal, and 
th<» levers of gDod taste cannot fail to regret the discontinnBtion of genteel 
eomedy en onr stage, to make place for broad i^omedy, and broad grins^ 
^uhh entendre^ so obvious that Pat would call it not Dublin tender^ bift 
iingle entendre^ and to amuse grown-up children \yith enchanted bullets, 
epecties, the awakened dead, and such-like devices of a heated brain j 
however thatmaj be, it is not of the dnanatic ••School forJScandal*' that 
ive are about to speak, but of the first class of scandal, namely, the bo%^ 
jioir, or drawing-room of high life ; where privileged visitors alone are 
admitted, my lady being " not at home,*' or Madame n*est pas visible^ to 
allothet^, troublesome visitors, relations from the country, visitation* cler- 
gysien, dons, &c. &c. incluctedi In these belles assembleh^ orraUier 
ftssenblies of belles^ of all descriptions, dmnb belles excepted, there ar^ 
two great motives for scandal, envy and ambition; envy of the perfection! 
ef anotfi^ji which ipakesthe envious person wish to. bring down a rival 
«► the faulty artandard of self (considering at the same tnne that their own 
imperfeetioBS are disguised), and an ambitious desire to appear witty^ 
elspver, a judge of all things, and a judge self-elected la pass severe sen- 
tence Oft an those who have the jnisfortane to be called their friends, oif 
«equftinfaftces, whoHy uxiaoruainted as they are with the laceration and 
entting-up which are applied to their character behind their backs. Of 
seaadal manufiicturers there are two sorts,, the female and male, and here, 
a* elsewhere, phce aur dames^ the preference should be accorded to the 
Ihirer sex ; and tht older' these aimables grow, the longer fliey remain 
amgle, the higher d^ree they attain, until they reach the head ci the 
i»las9 • and from being mere scholars, become mistresses of arts, profes* 
••rs, leetoresses, and female privy-counsellers, not in theMong robe of 
jwrisprudenee, but hi the more enebaitrng garb which has no connexion 
with prudence, but is somewhat more allied to prudery. Wit ought io bi 
like the diamond, it should sparkle and cut at the same time^ so that its 
btiiltancT may make up for its execution ; but the cutting of the female 
tongqe, in general, is sharp without lustre, its wound is deep, but not ap- 

Sarenf. Wit a|tiin ought to be hke a feather, it should touch and tickle 
ghtljr, whilst Its plumage looks attractive in the Sun ; where, however, 
feaxiM'ia substituted for tickling, the operation may please the perfbrmeri 
aftd tfekle hi9 or her fancy, but the perforined-upon will eoutit the buirt- 
tiees no joke at all. Of the diamond |ind of satire, we occasionally meet 
Ulth dkmendcue diamond, between two old maidens, or enamelled dow- 
agers, at a card-taWe, but even there the keen edge is sharper than it is 
bright. Male gossips, or scandal-mongers, have more of a mawkish mix* 
tupe m tliMr dish, than the sttuce piquanteyaLud aigre doux of the.Jadies, 

• A certain clergyman not a hundred miles from Bristol used to make such long 
morning calls, that a sprightly lady used to^erm them not visits, but visitations. 
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imd ths formftr ave mora a^l lo add odd things and stnpld tliiii|^9 to iht 
pet^lnck of tftie dissected parties, whilst her grace and her fady8Bip.pre>- 
MfTe tbn tart, sfurited, ana high-flavoured in their M«<r^, and pull td 
pteee^ their snbjecl with aa much dertority as Verez, of BeattviDiers, 
Roherl, or les W*om JSreret pr09eneeaHXf wotiKI dismemher a ckickeny a 
pigea»f or a goose, to make a /Iritasg^^ an IsidaMi^, w a hash ; common 
old fiBgUah roasting is ateroy to this \ Of the insipid kind of wKId-be 
wit and temd satire, the lbltowin$t may gir<r some idea^ ** How is your 
coId» Lord Danglelown ?'' *^ Which, ma'am? Am* I hate had 9t dozea since 
I hftd th& honour of seeing<youiast ?" or, " Httre yeu seen the General to* 
day ?'• " Not I, Unless your Ladyship means the General Pos<-Offlce ?** 
Tbette miscairriages lA wil are most abontinahte ! Of the fbmale kind of 
chit chat, or chit ctut^ of U four o*elo(^ gossip, a little dcene in a modern 
ajid Mving drama may suffice as a pattern of good breeding and good 
tMtfwfV to detker youngs beg iusfrs, who are at the pott6m bf the class,- fVom 
aspiring to a laere eminent rank in the school : the dramatis pe^sOnss ar<^ 
ii lady retgnimg on her sopha, with an iron sceptre, and receiving her 
circle of ckottn fkiends to amuse her with the scandal ef the day, and to 
borrow light from the bright lamp of her critical and imaginative powers. 
We su^fose that aeonceited and lying valet introduces the Company, a 
sister grace being already arrived aiid seated beside her.*— Servant : Sir 
ThoMaa Mawby !*«^The lady in a whisper to her Ariend : And he is well 
namedf you may know him by Jiie maWf he is the greatest gonirfAand 'm 
Euutipe^ not only ^^goMironome^ b«t a very deveurer, more a man of appe- 
tite than a man of taste, bis performance on a turtle at the odious nabob^s 
yesterday was truly dtsgusting^Friend : Upon my word,:he is very like 
askell-Mi of the first magnitude, I always call him the ntock-turtle.— * 
If y Lady : Any turtle but a tartle«dove ; my dear Sir Thomas, how do you 
do, how is our kind hospitable friend Sir Jonah Curry ?-^Bart. : Faith, 
X^J Sharp, I wish he was where Jonas was, if the Bible tell true ' [a slan- 
derer and an unbeliever at the same time), and fer as long a time : he and 
his infernal ccnnpanioD, the bra2Bei>-£ieed General, picked me as clean as 
49 oyster at ec«i'£e,.and gave me one of the worst dinners 1 ^tt tasted.-*^ 
Lady Sharp, aside : Tasted I that is too much to stomach.— In continuation : 
There was nothing decent but the turtle, I protest I will not go near him 
again. — Lady : Ha t ha ! ha I— aside. He won't do us that favour, but 1 must 
get some more scandal out of him — ^pray what's the news ?*-Sir Thomas : 
Why they say that Lady — what's her name ? that sings so well. Lady, Lady 
Belamour has made dijaiix pas. — Friend : Well, she will not have to sii^^ 
^Me premier pas, le premier pas." — ^AU : Admirable.-— By. tb^ by^ how im- 
proved lady Castle Racket looks since her trip to Paris* her tmhonpomt 
i$ quite astonishing, it is really apparei^t. — ^Her Ladyship : It is rather 
prematura (strongly accented), to have any. thing of a parent about her, 
the dear creature has only been married si& months, but change efair 
works miracles. — The friend : Change she was always lend of, but lor iatr^ 
she had enough of them at iiofne. — Sir Thomas : Madam, tbene are Mrs 
of all kinds, as many and aa diflStireAt af( we have hairs On our heads; 
(A laugh, in which her ladyship did not take part, for she could not join 
with glee in "Time has not thinned my flowing hair," but^thetoi^ party 
bad made up the loss to her.} At this moment Captain Basil Bramble 
of the Gardes was announced.— The Lady : Talk of the deril— I dare n't say 
the r^st^ this is the most i^are-bramed creature upon eahh. Ah ! Basil, 
I'm very glad to see you (putting out one finger by way of palming all 
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cordiality oath« beholders by a shake of the hand), where have you' been 
all day ? — No where beyond my stable, fair lady.— I suppose, Basil, you 
give your " at homes'* there. — Bramble : Yes, ma*am, Tm like other f elks 
going to rack. — A-propos^ is not Lady J. in the straw? — (Answer:) In 
the straw ! in the strato^yard perhaps you mean ; I am told that her hus« 
band and herself are completely ruine^i, and that they have ran, away, in 
debt t^ every body. — Bramble: Well, ma'am, there's no great harm in 
that, but 1. believe that the report i^ f^se. — Sir Thomas : A false report ! 
I don't know what you call a f^e report, but Til swear she's gone off (a 
laugh) ; indeed, upon my honour. — Friend, in a whisper: That's an ttifio- 
cent oath ; indeed, no oath at all. — Lady Sharp : 1 do hate that Lady J. she 
is so vain, and talkative, she is Jay by name and Jay by nature (a well-' 
bred smile) : I am glad that she is off like a shot. (At this moment Lady 
J. is announced :) My dear Lady J. 1 am delighted tb see you, what a sur- 
prise ; I thought you had left town ! I must embrace you d la Francaisef 
(kisses each cheek and winks at her friend, the other two look astonished :) 
how is your lord and master?— Lady J. : I really don't know, he has been 
with the Derby bounds all the week.— -Sir Thomas to the friend in a low 
tone : Quite at home upon my honour ; meaning amongst the hounds.--The 
good lady of the house : And how does the Peer do ? — ^Answer : My love, 
he does every body that he can, he is a. regular Ug^ he wanted to shake 
hands with me yesterday, but I told him that he shook his elbow too much 
for me ; you know he can*t call me out.— True, dear^ and how*s the Par*- 
son ?— .Lady J. : Poor dear man ! 1 wish he was in town, 1 have not had a 
sound sleep ^ince last I heard him preach (loud applause): poor old thing, 

the duke of B ha^ turned his head since he made a magislrate of him, 

he's a regular noddy: noddy in the pulpit and noddy on the bench (conti* 
nued applause) • Tiie hour of five brought three young nieces of the lady 
receiving company, and drove away the bainmtet to hunt for a dinner, Uie 
militaire to inake a score of visits with a certainty of not being let in, 
whilst Lady J. had to retire to her dressing-room, and only having two 
hours and a half to dress in; the friend stopped half anhourto enjoywhat 
had passed, and then retailed the original articles at a sick countess's^ 
who lived upon the calumnious ** On dits^^ of the day ; the young nieces juirt 
came time enough to get a slice of scandal such as was well calculated 

^ To teach the young idea how to shoot !" 

A pretty class this for innocence and truth ! but we will take leave of the 
scene, hoping that it may be of some use to the many actors and actresses 
in similar pieces, and that it will deter the novice, tatler, spy, and col- 
lector of reports, from attempting to make a proficiencj in the blacky art; 
the eye ana lip of woman should always smile, her voice ought to be soft 
music to the ear of care, her breath gentler than that of Zephyr, which 
fears to agitate the rose's leaf; surely such eye, such lip, such voice, and 
such breatii, never were formed for frowns and ^llacj, for detraction and 
the tongue of ill report, for wounding another's feehngs, and for stealing 
away the reputation of the fairest work of nature, — ^The gossips of the 
town will, doubtless, ftt>wn like a lowering tempest on these pages, but if 
beauty deign but to approve them, the writer will say in th^ language of 
Lord Byron :•— 

** Oh ! Woman ! Woman ! thon art 4brmed to blew 

The heart of restleeta Man, to chase his care, 
And charm existence by thy loTelinesa ; 

Brigiit as the «an-beam, aa the morning feir. 
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If but thy loot IbU on a wildemessy 

Flowem springr, <^ud shed their roseate blo n ao mn there^ 
Shrouding the thorns that in thy pathway rise. 
And scattering o*er it hues of ^nindMllse ! 

Thy Toice of loTe is mnsic to the ear. 

Soothing and soft, and gentle as a stream 
That strays 'mid summer flowers; thy glittering tear 

Is mutely eloquent ; thy smile a beam 
Of light ineffable^ so sweet, so dear, 

It wakes the heart from sorrow's daAest dream. 
Shedding a hallowed lustre o'er our fiite, 
And when it beams we are not desolate ! 

No ! no ! when Woman smiles we feel a charm 

Thrown bright around us, binding us to earth ; 
Her tender accents, breathing forth the balm 

Of pure affection, g^ve to transport birth ; 
Then life's wide sea is billowless and calm ; 

Oh ! lovely Woman ! thy consummate worth 
Is fiur aboTe thy frailty— far above 
All earthly praise — thou art the light of loye !" 


THE CAPTIVE LARK. 

By the Author of the << Hermit in London," the <^ Hermit Abroad," 
the << Hermit in the Country," &c.&e. 

I CANNOT sing>— I cannot sing, 

My heart is far away, 
Where Uie wild bird flits on restleaa. wing 

Through the merry summer's day. 

For once I sung where the green leaf grows 

On the mighty forest tree. 
And the harebell blue, and tide red-briar rose. 

Were gentle company^ 

^nd I have shaken the sUVfcr dew 

From the fiuries' gulden cu|». 
And wakened the plover and ^rill cfirlew. 

As the monarch sun rose up. 

I droop— I droop— I cannot float, 

As a winged voice of air. 
Through the waveless blue like a svnny moat. 

Right merrily — merrily there. 

Again the forest walk is green. 

The young leaf bathes in lights 
The^primrose springs from its^ossy screen, 

Ab pale as the fsA of night. 

The cowslip is iqp, and the daisy too^ 

To.* hail the march of Spring, 
And the violet comes wiUi its eye of bine. 

But thither I cannot wing. 

I droop— I droop — I cannot sing. 

My heart is far away. 
Where the wild bird flits on restless wing 

Through the merry mmmefn day. 
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THB tHIP-LAUNCIt, 

There scleiiM lays 
The solid keel, aud on it rears a frame 
Enduring-fair-magnUlceiit. The wood* 
Of Europe, Asi% Afriea, devote 
Their noblest foliage to form the vast. 
The thunder-bearing atradttre; tUlyatlast, 
By thousand hands prepared,, the finished ship 
Is ready for the impressive lUvvoH. Tbedii^ , 
Arrives : the Atlwtie tide is swelling high 
To place her on its bosom. Or her decks 
The streamers wave all>g^llantly ; around 
Enlivening music floats; while myriadA crowd 
Where the bold vessel on hejt rapid plane 
Sits proudly. Hark ! the intrepid artisans 
Remove her last supports-«a breathless pause 
Holds the vast multitude — a moment^ she 
Remains upon her sloped—then starts— and now. 
Rushing sublimely to the plashing deep^ 
Amid t^ shouts of thousands she descends^ 
Then rises, buoyantly, a graceful pile, 
To float, supinely, on the blue Hamoaxe^ 
Till England the wing'd miracle shall send 
To bear her dreaded thunder round the globe. 

Hanks of Tamar. 

1 HAVE ever loved a ship-launch, and those which I beheld in my youth- 
ful days, are among the most pleasing of my recollections. Divested, as 
the spectacle now is, of much of its << pomp and pride, and glorious cir- 
cumstances," I still love it. I remember well the ** Royal Sovereign," 
with her magnificent head, representiDg our late revered monarch ; and 
her still more magnificent stem — ^ noble vessel — one mass of seasoned 
British heart of oak from keel to gunwale, from stem to stem. She was a 
considerable time on the stocks ; was an exeelletil specimen of ship- 
building ; a good sea-boat ; and floated upon the wave, while the dry-rot 
iretted away whole navies •* -by far her juniors." Then there was the 
«< Glory," almost as fine a bark as the Sovereign; and the *< Ceesar," 
w)th her splendid head of the reliowned Juliua gnnpiing his trusty brandy 
and advancing his shield on his nervous left arm ; bis eye darting light- 
ning on his foe; there was confidence and victory in hb very attitude. 

In those days the ships were not covered^ or, as it is termed, ** housed ;" 
the eye .rested at once on the noble object on the sKp. At that period too, 
the vessels about to be launched were fancifUlIy pamted with altemations 
of black and yellow ; the heads frequently of aifferent and appropriate 
colours. The vessels then did not appear, as they do now, one blaze of 
economical yellow fore and aft, with a hiilei' head and a round stem. 
They had full-length figure he^ds — and such stems ! who can forget their 
beauty and their grandeur ? The latter, indeed, were principal objects of 
attraction to admiring thousands. The carved work was striking, and the 
eye reposed with delight on the mythological personages of the quarter- 
gallery, and the fiill stern ; but, alas t those decorations are no more. 

In the old days, too, a ship-launch was a thing to be talked of for a 
considerable length of time before it occurred. The new ship was the 
eternal theme ; and no inconsiderable part of the pleasures of many was 
to visits generally in the breakfast hour^^ the superb vessel, as, from week 
to week the preparations for the launch assumed additional importance. 
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^Uure4 by the Ixmopetiiigs ef £unei caaie from the adjaceiU country* 
tt was pleasing to observe the progress of the sbipwrif hts, the paiatevs, 
&c. aaa to notice the gradaal msaqipearaiice of the 8caffi)kliDgy till, by 
degrees, the form of tbs Teasel rose apon the view in all its beauty and 
magnificence and strength. The eye of the launch was a kind of carnival ; ^ 
parties were made up for the next day ; cousins from the country were 
hourly arriving; and the most delightful bustle and anticipation pre- 
vailed. In a hundred festive nooks also, the bon-vivans of that day dis- 
cussed the capabilities, the length, tbe breadth, the]depth, the tonnage, the 
number of guns, &c. of tbe new floating wonder. There were also old 
stories of old vessels with lion heads, and lion-hearted crews to man 
them. And a pretty abundant sprinkling of anecdotes, connected with 
Rodmey and Howe^ and D^ Grasse and Langara^ and Hardy and Par^ 
kevy and Paul Jones and other heroes, who had figured in that period of 
history, which then was generally known by the name of the American 
war. The day, tbe hour, having arrived, the dock-yard gates were 
opened to a multitude of as happy beings as were ever arrayed in holiday 
apparel, or wore holiday countenances. The stream of population poured 
through the bustling streets ; and ftowing on in deep and joyfiil murmur- 
ing, united, at last, in one vast and closely-compacted wkoie around tbe 
slip. To the eye of a spectator who could command a prospect of the 
passing scene, it was certainly striking and impressive. Uiere sat the 
vessel, the sublime result of so many combinations ; of so many astonish- 
ing efforts; beautiful in all her proportions; painted, gilaed, orna- 
mented; towering above tbe ninhitude with her union, and ensign, 
and standard, the unconquered and unconquerable flags of Old 
England, floating in the breeze of evening. Around her was an almost 
countless assemblage of anxious- spectators : on each side arose booths, 
ascending step over step, from which a thousand eyes beamed joyfully. 
Nor was the scene afloat less interesting— ^yachts, pleasure-boats, and 
barks of all classes, were to be seen pursuing diflerent tacks, or arranged 
in lines, for the purpose of witnessing the s^proacbing launch. The tout 
ensemble was beyond deaeriptieo. 

My remembrance of these things is still fresh and green, and pleasing 
to dwell upon. As the tide flowed silently to ijs height, tbe artisans were 
heard removing some of the supports of the vessel ; the bands of music, 
too, stationed around, played national and popular tunes : wines and cakes 
were presented to tbe belles and beaux in the booths. Soon a more in- 
tense, and almost breathless, interest began to be excited in the surround- 
ing multitudes, the workmen were again heard, the tide was nearly at 
high-mark, the blocks were splitting o«f, the dog*shoars were removed, 
the screw was applied, thie cry of **She creeps*^ was heard. — in a mo- 
ment, ten thousand hats were in the air ; and rapidly, impressively, ma- 
jestically, the noble vessel rushed into tbe water. 

Those proud days are no more. The beauty and grandeur of the spec- 
tacle are over ; the ships are housed ; and when they ^]ide from their co- 
vering with their heathenish stems, they look like Dutchmen of the days 
of Van Tromp and Du Ruyler, The very watermen and porters grin 
horribly at them. Admiral Ekins, I am told, has done them justice in his 
** Naval Battles." The round sterns, which have so disfigured our ves- 
sels are to be defended, it seems, on the principle of enabling our ships to 
rim away with more facility. Bow unlike is this to the true English icel- 
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ing displayed in the anecdote of " Turenne and the captire English di-uin- 
mer." The latter, it will be remembered, was suspected of being a spy ; 
and to ascertain that he was really a drummer, he was ordered to beat a 
march ; he did so: and was then ordered to beat a retreat; — " I cannot*'* 
said the prisoner, ♦* It is netjer beat in the English armyj"^ 

An old Commodoee. 


THE sister's adieu. 

Thk moment is near, wben tbe sail win be spread 

That shall bear thee to lands where war meets the stranger j 

And the moment is near, when joy will have fled 
From her who would proudly partake of thy danger. 

Then remember, dear boy, where'er thop may'st roam, 
The heart that will turn to thy pathway of honour ; 

Remember, young soldier, the maid of thy home- 
Let, ev'n in the battle, thy thoughts be upon her. 

Tfeke the sword of thy sire, and true be the steel, 

As true as it was to thy father who won it. 
O I does it not glisten as though it could feel 

The fierce eagle-like glance that once beamed upon it ? 

Go, go to the battle— be first in the fight J 
Be true to the land which has joy'd to select thee 

To lead on its hosts in the pride of their might- 
Go, go to the battle— «nd Heaven protect theo. 


J« il«ii« 


LINES* TO A CEITIC. 

HoNSY from silk-worms who can gather, 

Or silk from the yellow bee? 
The grass may grow in winter weather 

As soon as hate in me. 

Hate men who cant, and men who pray. 

And men who rail like thee 5 
An equal passion to repay 

They are not coy like me. 

Or seek some slave of power and gold. 

To be thy dear heart's mate 5 
Thy love will move that bigot cold. 

Sooner than me, thy hate. 

A passion like the one I prove 
Cannot divided be 5 

I hate thy want of truth and love- 
How should I then hate thee? 
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CONFfiStTOKS OF A 9EXA6EKA1IIAK. 
PART II.— MANHOOJD. 

Thekb are three distinct epochs in Love. The first is the age of boy- 
hood, when the heart, the seat rather of fancy than of feeling, clothed 
each ohject of its choice in its own ideal attributes. The sentiment at 
this uncertain period drifls, as it were, unpiloted along the stream of pas- 
sion ; and though inheriting in its essence far more of heaven than of 
earth, is, at the same time, headstrong, sudden, and capricious. The 
second is contained within the years of twenty and thirty, an epoch, during 
which the earthly instinct prevails over the imaginative, and the current 
of feeling, though deeper than in early youth, flows on in a more sober 
unwrinkled channel. The third is the era of calculation, when love, di- 
vested of all its former splendours, becomes adulterated with the dross of 
the world and assumes an exclusive character of selfishness. Then fades, 
what has been aptly termed, the poetry of life : romance, like the fabled 
Astraea, flies the heart no more devoted to her spells ; add all that remains 
behind is cold, comfortless, and barren. 

1 have already past the first epoch, am no longer inflamed by each beauty 
that flits across my road, but when once truly attached am likely to be 
80 with enthusiasm. My late misfortune may have contributed perhaps 
to hurry on this premature change of character, for I was travelling, be 
it remembered, with the blood of a human being on my head. In this 
state I arrived at Paris. It was at that particular season of the year 
when the metropolis of France presents the varied appearance of a car- 
nival. Tome, however, its novelties ofiered no attraction : I was, or fan- 
cied myself, a murderer, nor had I power to shake off the blight that over 
hung my mind, until, after a lapse of two dreary months, the welcome 
intelligence of my opponents recovery relieved me from all farther sus- 
pense. About this time, too, as if to consummate my happiness, I re- 
T:eived some letters from my fkther, in one Of which, after expressing his 
anger at my misconduct, he gave me permission to travel, supplied me 
with necessary funds, and accompanied the whole with letters of intro- 
duction to a family of distinction at Rome. 

Behold me, then, gentle reader, bending my way in triumph towards 
the *^ Eternal €ity.'* Imagine my delight when, having already passed the 
Appian way, and seen from afar the snowy summits of Soracte, I ^ood 
for the first time amid the ruins of the Coliseum. My feelings, — ^but 
enough, for the present ; let it sufiice to say, that they did credit to the 
most orthodox enthusiasm. To call them, if possible, more fully into ac- 
tion, I was accompanied throughout my rambles by the Cotmt D'Urbino, 
an Italian nobleman, to whom letters from my father had previously made 
me known. His house was the resort of gaiety, and to my mind, ardent as 
it then was, possessed ineflable fascination. Every joy, in short, served 
but to increase its attractions, until, at last, the Count's conversazione was 
the sole spell that detained tee at Rome. 

- One evening in particular, (can I ever forget it ?) while I was carelessly 
turning over his superb collection of paintings, a lady of youthful and pre- 
possessing appearance entered the room. Though the assembly was 
thronged at the time, yet a novel something in her deportment arrested 
my immediate attention. It was neither pride, nor reserve, nor timidity, 
but a eertain pensiveness of manner, bordering, as I thought, on melan- 
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cholj. In appearanee abe was dighUjr vBdenizedy iNlt fbrmed m tfie 

finest mould of symmetry ; her bair was raven black, falling in luxuriant 
curls upon ber neck; ber complexion pale, but beautifully clear; ber^ 
forehead of a dazzling whiteness ; her eye full and dark, and ezpressiTe 
of the most feminine softness. Add to this a graceful carriage, character 
rized by what is called the Grecian bend, and the reader will bare some 
slight idea of the loveliest female form that ever illuminated the earth, lik^ 
sunshtne, with her presence. As the evening advanced and the ropm wherein 
she chanced to be sitting became deserted, I had frequent opportunities 
of addressing her. My time indeed was dins wholly monopolized, for, 
oyercome by the Hatteriug softness of her manner, 1 felt con&sed, and 
looked^ I know not with what absurd enthusiasm. Tme^ she was but the 
acquaintance of the moment-— what then ? Have my readers never felt 
that there are some ^associates (more especially among the softer sex) with 
whom they are strangely intimate in an hour ? This, at least, was mj 
case : from the first instant of my interview with the atraager, 1 felt spell*' 
bound in her charms, and acknowledged, from my inmost soul, an inter 
res^ in her fate that even towards woman I can never inore expeiieiica. 

The following day chanced tx> be fixed for an excursion to the Palatine. 
The Count and his wife, accompanied by my fair unknown (whose aaoMij 
by the way, I soon ascertained to be Marie), had agreed to Ibrm ^ 
party, so together we all set out, in the splendour of an Italian snn-aet* 
biurittg the ride I felt little desire to convene^ for the only one with whom 
my imagination was absorbed appeared unusually depessed* The »pid| 
of the spot seemed to have passed with all its sadness mto her heart* She 
looked towards the Circus Maximus, where time, like death, ham throoec} 
himself on sepulchres, with something of a kindred desolation. Yonngy 
jbeautiful, and accomplished, encompassed by admirers, and beloved bj 
friends— what could render her thus wretched ? Was it the blighting in« 
SBuence, breathed* like a mildew, from the ruins that surrounded her ? 
Perhaps so : for indeed, there is a moral solemnity about them that im* 
presses itself, with resistless force, on the mind. Th^y stand the image 
of majestic desolation, and we behold them with the same affecting reve- 
rei]ice as we would behold a noble mind in decay. Some such reflections 
must have crossed-the mind of Marie, for when I turned to address her 
she was in tears. We were at this^stant standing akme, on the vei^ 
Verge of the Palatine. The moon was stealing up the sky and ponrini^ 
down a faint flickering radiance on the adjacent rums of the Circus Max* 
imus. The few clouds that had hitherto dusked her Hght were slowly 
sailing before the rising night-wind^ while the stars, as one by one ihej 
started intosuddenspl^idour^glimmeredlike lamps hungup in the vaulted 
palace of the sky. The hour — the scene^ were sacred to romance, I fell 
their fullest influence, and turned with an involuntary si^h towards Marie» 
Tears, excited by evident distress, were fast coursing down her cheeky; 
she seemed desirous to speak, but restrained by excessive timidity. A| 
length, after si struggle between her sense of duty, and the urgency of haf 
akuation, she informed me that she was the dai^hter of an iUustiioua fa* 
mily at Rome, and had been affianced, from the age ^ sixteen, to the mili* 
tary commandant of that city. A sudden political dumge, bowevi^, sudhi 
as was common ^oughout the last century in Italy, had rendered her 
lover obnoxious to the ruling powers; and he was^ in consequence, ^ile4 
from the papal territories, on; pain of perpetual imprisonment. Afart^ 
meantime, was detained at Rome by the intriguing policy of her mother. 
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who, with the downM of her inteoded son-in-law, soon lost all wish for his 
alliance. " And thus hopelessly," ^ded the lady, ** am I situated. 
"Hippolyte (the name of her betrothed basband) is an outcast, and I am, 
too, shut out from his society. Generous Englishman,*' she continued, 
turning towards |pe, her fine ey^ slreaming with tears, " by the common 
bond of friendship that binds us to each other, I implore you to aid my 
escape. ^ I could not stand by and see you in distress ; do then ac^much by 
m«, restore me to the society of Hippolyte, andreceiTe, in return, the heart-* 
£elt gratitude of us both." She paused, in agony for a r^ly ; hut wheR» 
with equal enthusaaam, I promised to derote my whole energies to her sei^ 
vice, sui^nse g^Te way to ecstacy, and she sunk, in a swoon, on my ho» 
sooB. Enchanting girl ! while m the tcN^d spirit of age I trace these im« 
perfect recoUectioBS, thine image springs, in ati its splendour, to my sight. 
The shadowy twilight itaist that htt so long veiled the present from the 
past» fades off the landscape of my mind ; the wheels of time roll back- 
ward» and lam again the same jurdent enthusiast as when I royed with thee 
at kiighUfiiU, amkl the ruins of the Palatine. 

Once foriBbd^ our plan, as may be suf^fiosed, was speedily executed. 
It was arraag^, in short, between us, that Marie should return home foi^ 
thepi^eaent, with the Count, and meet mo, on the ensniag night, at the foot 
of &e Ayentme hill, where a carriage and horses would be stationed. 
Ftvm thence we should travel secretly, and by circuitous routes, to Lyons, 
the place of Hippolyte*s exile, and then—- hut here mj drooping imagina* 
tioB made a pause, and refused to proceed farther in detail. 

How sldwly passed the easning day ! The flaringSun seemec( eternally 
fixed at its meridian ; the evening' shadows as though they would -never 
lengthen. Kight .cai»e at last ; a Uue Italiaii night, studded with stairs, 
and severed towards earth with white transparent mist. But Marie, why 
was she still absent? Twice I listened, with anxiety, to the sound of ap- 
proaching footsteps ; twice heard the deep toll of St. Peter's clock, made 
deeper in the stillness of the hour; yet still she came not^ My mind be* 
gan to he akrineld. Wfaati 1 mentally observed, if she should disappoint 
me. We are both strangers to each other, and she may well be distrust-* 
fuL . Thesi^ leflections had hardly escaped me, when a light tread was 
heard. I turned round to discover the intruder, and there, arrayed in 
simplest gime, her long hair waving in ringlets down her neck, and her 
pah) face made yet paler by the moon-bean, 8t6od the fair, the foscinating 
Marie; A gentle pressure of the hand was our sole recognition ; the next 
moBnent saw us seailied m the. carriage ; the horses dashed off at their ut- 
most speed, and ere two brief hours had elapsed, the ** eternal city" was 
' lefl many Issg miles behind us. 

([Manhood to be continaed in our next.] 


A SONQ. 

A WIDOW bbd sate monmiag for her lo!f e 

Upon a wintry boagh j 
The frozen wind kept on MOTe, 

The freezing stream below. 

There was no leaf upon the forest bare. 
No flower upon the ground, 

And little motion in the air 

lE^oept the mill-wheerp sound. 
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0BR FREItCHii'rZ. 

f Subject of the PhieJ # 

DsR FREiscHiiTz ! ^e are positively surfeited with the name. . For tfa^ 
last two or three montha, the whole metropolis has been in a comj^ete state 
9f Freischuizatien : its raniges have extended with the rajmlity and vim* 
lenee ^the plague ; and, even at this moment, we believe, the disorder is 
scarqely at its height. 'Tis nothing but Freischiitz, mdrning, noon, aad 
nigfit. At break^st, our young cousins, Jane and So|)hia, who have c<Nne 
to town from Barnstaple, expressly to see Der Freischttz, do nothing 
but talk of its wonders ; we mean nothing but that and eat muffins,«*-> 
These country-girls have excessively vulgar appetites. ^* Bless me,'* says 
Jane, " did you ever see such a monstrous owl as the one which stood 
flapping its wings all ^e time KiUian was casting the bullets ? and the 
bats too, why they are .five times as big as the bats that fly about our old 
church-tower: don't you think they are, cousin Toby?" Tl^eo Mlmraa 
long train of interrogatives, from our other amiabte cousin* Fkst, we 
must tell her the meaning of the word Freischutz, and wh^her it is (urcM 
nounced Free»is-cuts, or Free-is-chutz ; next, we BUist say wheUier we do 
not think Mr. Pearmaa an ugly man but a pretty singer, and Mr. Beooel 
an ugly singer but a pretty man; andtfaffli, weniust tell her if Weber^ 
the musician, is the same Mr. Webber who taogfat the young ladies the 
piano-^fbrte at the Bide^ird boarding-school. 

Thus passes bur break&st^ the tea-board is removed, and m steps 
our niece Juliana on a morning call upon her friends fipom Uie coun- 
try, " Ah Sophy, my dear, good morning to you. Jane, how d*ye 
do? why, I declare, you' both look exceedingly pale; I suppose 
you were seeing Der Freischiitz last night ? Oh I my deinr girls, I've 
brought you such a beautiful o^y of the overture ; it's just come out-!-"* 
Mr. ling arranged it-^You never saw Mr. Ling.— Oh ! he*s a charming 
man ! and so clever ; you should hear him play the bridal chorus.*' 
During this harangue, not a word of which is less than a semiquaver, we 
amuse ourselves with glancing over the morning paper, and reading, for 
the fiftieth time, an account of Der Freischutz ; an occv^pation in which 
w^ are disturbed by a pat on tb^ shoulder from our amiable mece, and a 
continuation of her orati<m.— ** Yes, Uncle Morton, the bridal dtenisg 
th^ music is delightful; and you are very wrong if you don't get it en-f 
graved,'and put into the Literary Magnet."—" Ay," says Jane, ** and I 
wonder cousin does not get an engraving of that horrible scene with the 
great dragon, and the bats, and the death's heads.*' — "And I," adds 
Sophy, " should like to read the tale itself, if Cousin Toby would only 
put it into English ; 1 can't bear the look of those long, ricketty, German 
words, they all seem, to me, to bave the St. Yitus's dance — ^it really 
makes one's ears sore to endeavour to pronounce them.'* '^ 

Thus we are pestered morning after morning; and as we have no 
hopes of speedily getting rid of Der FreischUtz, or our niece, or our 
cousins, we are determined to be annoyed with no farther. entreaties; so 
here is an abstract of the tale ; and the scene and the music will be found 
in another part of the nuo^iber. 
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THE TALE. 

The chief pencteageB in this remarkable tale, are Bertram, an old forester of linden' 
Anne, his wife ; Kate, their daughter ; William, her sweatheart ; Robert, bia riral ; a 
mysterious stranger, with a wooden leg ; and the devil. Bertram is in the vassalage of 
Dnke somebody, and possesses a farm, which has been in the family fdr more than two 
hundred yean. The farm was iSrst granted to one Kuno, Bertram^i great grandfather's 
father, as a reWard for his having performed an extraordinaiy feat as a marksman. This 
dezteni^ brought upon Kuno the envy and ill-will of his neighbours ; from which, it seems, 
the world was just as wicked two hundred years ago, as it is at the present tune. Well, 
these abominable neighbours did what many of our own neighbours wquld do under sixnilar 
circumstances ; they endeavoured to persuade the Duke that Kuno's shot had hit the mark 
through witchcraft and black arb. So hereupon a regulation was made, and from this the 
custom came, that etexy descendant of Kuno must undergo a trial ^d fire what they call 
fais proba tionary shot before he is admitted tenant. 

Berbram, having no son, naturally looked forward to some clever fellow for a son-in-law, 
laying it d0wn as a law, that the being a good shot, was an indispensable qualification in him 
who should hope to become the husband of his daughter. In looking round, as all prudent 
lathers ought to do, fer such an appendage to Kate's comforts (we consider it highly [im- 
mper to leave these matters to die daughters themselves). Ids glance fell upon Robert the 
wxter, and — there it rested. Well, Robert was to be the husband, and would have been, 
tet for one triihng circumstance. Kate was in love with somebody else (oh ! the vile crea^i. 
tore), and this somebody else was William, the Bailiff's clerk. 

William's talent lay in driving a quill, but Bertram wanted a man who could drive a 
buUet^-poor Kate wanted a husband. Bertram was inconrigible on the subject of a marks- 
man. " But," said he, " it's not altogether Robert that I care about. I don't stand upon 
trifies : and, if the man Is not to your taste or the girl's^ why look out any other active 
huntsman that may take my office betimes, and give us a comnirtable fire-side in our old 
age : Robert, or not Robert, so that it be a lad of ihe forest ;" and, taking his gun, off he 
trudged to the forest. This was a very necessary measure, in order to avoUl the long axgn- 
ments of Anne in favour of her daughter and Wuliam. Scarcely had he turned the comer 
of the house, when a rosy light-haired face looked in at the door. It was Katherine : 
smiling and blushing, she stopped for a moment in agitation, and said : — " Have you suc- 
ceeded, mother t was it pes, dear mother V Then, bounding into the room, she fell on 
her mother's neck for an answer. 

" Ah, Kate, be not too confi^dent when thou should'st be prepared for the worat : thy 
feUier is a good man, as good as ever stepped, 1>ttt he has his fancies ; and he is resolved to 
give thee tanone but a hunter : he hasset liis heart upon it ; and he'll not go from his word ; 
I know him too weR." 

Katherine wept, and vowed ^e would rather die than part from her William ; whilst 
her mother omiforted and scolded her by turns ; and at length ended, by joining her tears 
to her daughter's. At this moment, in stepped William himself, who was soon told Ber- 
tram's determination relative to his future son-in-law ; and, for the first time, learned that 
the old man, simply with a view to the reversionary interest in his place as forester, insisted 
on Kate's looking out for a husband who understood hunting. Wiiliam now explained to 
them that he had formerly been apprenticed to his uncle, Finsterbuch, the forester-general'; 
** and/' said he, ** if your father wants a huntsman, let me die if I wont quit my derkship 
this instant, and take to my eun and the forest." 

This declaration pleased the mother and daughter exceedingly, and off William started 
to &kd out Bertram, and make known to him his determination. This, he' appears to have 
dope most effectually ; for, on the old man's return, he exclaimed, " Upon my soul, but 
this Wilfiam's a fine fellow ! Who the deuce would have ever looked for such a good shot 
in the fiourisher of a erow-quill T Well, to-morrow I shall speak with the Bailiff myself, 
^' ^ ^"yl^.^ ^ "^^ P^^> ^ b® ^^^'BTO not to pursue the noble profession of hunting." 
J^P ft fortnight, William, who had acquitted hims^ so weU in the capacity of a huntsman, 
received Bertiram's formal consent to his marriage with Katherine. This promise, however, 
was to be kvptfedret until the day of the probationaiy shot. As this important day aj^ 
proached, Wilham began to fail in his skill as a marksman ; and though he redoubled his 
a^tadtion and diligence, he nearly missed every shot. An old huntsman, called Rudolph, 
wwrefthere was a spell in the aftn-. This opinion was laughed at ; " but," said Rudolpb, 
'« ta^ft^ word for it, Wafiam, it is just what I tell you. Go some Friday at nudnigfat to 
acros^^fljild, and make a circle round about you with a ram-rod or a bloody sword ;' Wess it 
thiec tinn^ in the same wotds the priest uses, but in the name of Samiel — " 
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" Hush !'* interrupted the forester angiily : " dost know what that name is? why, he*9 
one of Satan's host. Gocl keep thee and aH Christians out of his power !" 

William crossed himself, and would hear no more ; bat Rudolph persisted in his opiniod. 
All night long he continued to clean his gun, to examine the screws,- the tnnv^t ut^ ev&j 
Mit qC the lock and barrel ; and, at break of day, he sallied forth to tiy his luck once more* 
But all in Tain : his pai^s were thrown away, and so were hif bullets. Cursing his hard 
late, he threw himself despondingly beneath a tree ; at that moment a rustling was heard 
h) the bushesi and out limped an (dd soldier with a wooden leg. 

" Gpod monufig tayou, comrade," said the soldier, " why so gloomy* w% so gloomy t 
^aitbody<Hr purse that's ailing* health or wealth is it that you'n» sighing vat Or has 
jSOiiiebody put a charm upon your gun 1 Come, give us a bit of tobacco > and let's have a 
little chat tpge^er." 

. With a surly ajar William gave him what he asked for, and the soldier threw himself by 
his side on Uie grass. The conversation fell on hunti^, and William telated his own baa 
luiok. . *' LHme Be« your gun^" said the soldier. " Ah ! I thought so : this gun has beeip 
charined; and you'll never get a true aim with it again : and, inore than that* let me tell 
joif, if we ^hann vras laid according to the rules of art* you'll have no better lupk wkh any 
^^ti^er gu« you talbe in hand." .^ 

"Willifl(tt» shuddered-; but the strax^er offered to bring^ the question to a simple test. 
" Now* here," said h^, " fior instance, is a ball that cannot fail to go true ; because its tt 
'gifted ball, and i^ proof against all the arts of darkness. Just try it now. I'U answ^ Jht 
jjDt," Wifliam loaded his piece, and levelled at a large bird of pey^ which hovered at an im- 
mnw h^^t above tlLe forest, like a speck. He 6red, the black i^>eck was seen rapidly 
descending ; and a great vulture fell bleedmg to the ground. 

. <' Oh ! diat's noumg at all," said the 8<3dier, observing the speechless astonishment of 
Hb con^$nion, ** not worth speaking of. It's no such great matter to learn how. to «aat 
■haUsnsgood as these ; little more is wanted than some slight mattet of skill, and a stoat 
heaart ; f<»the wcsrk mus^ be done in the night. I'll teiu:h you and welcome, if we should 
^Iteet igMQ* Meantime here's a few braces of my balls for you," and so saying> he liaq^ 
•off. llfled with astoniabment, William tried a second of the balls, and again he hit an 
■^l^t at an incredible ^distuice : Jie then charged with lus ordinary balls, and miased ^ 
jbniadest and BKNit obvious mark. On this second trial, he determined to go after the «ld 
Mldier ; but Uie soldior had disappeared in the depths of the forest. 
■ In a few days William had so familiarised hinuself to the use of his enchanted balls, that 
lie no longer regarded it with those misgivings which he at first felt in firingthem. &it lus 
stock of £ills W9B at length exhausted, and day after day he watched with intense anxiety 
fe hift eld aioquaintance, t]|;ia>floldier* with the wooden leg, or rather for the wooden leg witn 
« ctoidier en It. Hia^search, however, was without success. Nobody, of whcqn he inqoiiedy 
hadaeet) any such man as he had described. /' Be it so then!" said William iirtnnally* 
" the days that remain for my purpoise are numbered. This very night I will go to the ciesf- 
.KMkd in tbe forest. It is-'a lonely spot ; i^ibody will be there to witness .my aoctumd: la- 
bows : and I'll take care nojt to quit thcv,{^ie. till nv^.work is done." 

WiOiam provided himsetf with lead, buU^-mouId, coals, and all other requisitesy that he 
m^hit be enabled to slip out qif theliouse alter supper; but the old forester prevented him 
fxfm leaving the house that opening. The^ second night came, but, unfortunately, an unde 
5lf Williami's came also, so that he was again prevented horn going to the forest on his pro- 
pjDsed awful ejq^edition. As. the. clock atruok twelve* he was reminded, with horror, of the 
hWBiiM»hehad n^lected. " Just one night more," thought he, ** one single night re^ 
mains ; to-morrow, or never V IHs violent agitation did not escape his uncled notice ; bi|t 
.IbereidflQiai escribed it to seme little, weariness in his iiephew, and gocd-naturedly i^lo- 
gi0«id f&r having engaged him so long in conversation, by pleading hia early departure, 
which he coi]dd not possibly put off beyond the first dawn, of the next morning. 

Tne third night came. ^Whatever was to be done— must be done, for the next was the 
,ctay of trial. From morning t^ niglit . had old Anne, with her daughter Kate, busUed aboQt 
ihe hou^e, to make anangemenj^, for the siutable reception oi her dij^iified guest, the com- 
.mitwwBor. At nightfail every ;^i]]^ was rei^y. Anne embraced W^iiani on his xetum horn 
, the fQieet, and, for the first time» nluted hma with the endearing name of sen. The eyes of 
Kate flp&?kled with the tender emotions of a youthfol bride. The table was decked with 
iestaIflowerB> e^d viands, more luxinlous tl^ usual, were Inoughtout by the mother. 
, ** ThM a%ht,'' said Bertram, " we will keep the bridal feast : to-moirow we shall not be 
,alone s. fM caimot* therefore, sit so coo^dentially and affectionatsly together ; let us be 
limy then-!*-a» hAp|>y as if all the pleafwesof our Hves were to be crowded into this cue 
liiSbt," ' 

This was* na doubt* an excfediogjiy pleasant arrangement to every body* exc^ William* 
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The clock Btrock nine. William'* bean be«t vwlently. He iMMigbt for Mine pretext for 
witMntwing, but in Tain : what pietdzt could a inan ^nd for quitting bit young bride on 
their bridid festival ? TiiM iew faster than an anow : in thp anns of love, that should 
have crowned him with happiness, be goffered the pangs cf martyrdom. Ten o'clock was 
now past : and the decisive moment was at hand. Witbout taking leave, WilHam stole 
fromtbe ndeof bis bride ; already be was outside the bouie; with lus implements of la- 
boor, when old Amie came after bim. ** Wliidier al^ay, WiJbam, at this time of night V* 
asked she,, anpoasly. ** I shot a dear, and forgot it in my huiry," was tlie answer. In 
vain she begged him to stay : all her entreaties were IfluBg away, and even tbe^tender ca- 
leases of Kate, wbdee mind misgave her, that some mystery lay buried in bis burry and agi- 
tatioii. William tore himself from them both, and hastened to the forest. The moon was 
in the wane, and, at this time, was rising,' and reatiBg with a dim red orb upon the horizon. 
Gloomy ctouds weie ftj^g overhead, and at intemds darkened the whole country, which, 
by fits, the meon again lit up. The silveiy bnrcbes and the a^pen trees rose like wparitions 
in* tbe forest ; and the poplars seemed to Wiltiun's foveied visioos, pide idiadowy forms that 
beckoned him to retire. 

He atapped forwanb wkb leeg stiides; the wind drove tbe agitated; clouds again over 
the face of tbe moon : and Williun plunged into the thickest gfooRi of the forest* 

At tongi^ be stood upon tbe .ciofls-w»f. At length the magic circle waa drawn ; the 
aknlls were fixed, tead the bones w^e laia round about. The moon buried itself dee^ and 
deeper in tbe ckmds: and no light wai sbed vcpoa the midnight deed, except from the red 
buid g^eam of the fire, that waxed and waned by fits, ander the gusty squalls of the wind. 
A remote cbmrcb-ciock proclainied that it was now within a quarter of eleven. William put 
"the ladle vpoa the fire, and threw in t^e lead, together vnth three bullets, which bad already 
bit the mark once : a practice, amongst those who cast -tbe " fotal bullets," which be ze- 
•niembered to have bee^d mentioned in 1^ appre&ticednp. In tbe forest was now heard a 
liattenng of run. At mtervals came fiktiag motiens of owls, bats, and Other ligbt-tdiunning 
CMBtures/seared by the sudden gieamsof ^die fire: some, droppuig horn U^ surrounding bp^^, 
plaeed themselves on tbe magic circle, where, by their low duH CBoakjqi^, tb^y seenp^a lading 
dialogues, in some unknown tongue, with the dead men's skulls. Their numbers increased ; 
and, amongst them were indistinct outlines of niisty forms, that went and came, some with 
brutal, some with human faces. Their Vapouxy hnamenta fluctuated and obeyed the mo- 
tions of the wind : one only stood unchanged, and like a shadow near to the circle ; and 
settled the sad light of its eyes steadfastly upon Wffliam. Sometimes it would raise its pale 
bands, and seem to sigh : and when it raised its Inffids, tbe fire would bum more sullenly ; 
but a grajr owl would then fan with his win^SrandJrekindle the decaying embers. William 
averted his eyes : for the countenance of 10 buried mother seemed to look out from the 
doudy^figure, with piteous expresskxis of unutterable anguish. Suddenly it struck eleven ; 
and thai the shadow vanished, with the action of one who prays and breathes up sighs to 
heaven. The owls and the night-ravens fiiUed croaking about : and the skulls and bones 
rattled beneath their wings. William kneeled down on bis coaly hearth , and with the last 
stroke of eleven, out fell the first bullet. 

In this way William proceeded to cast sixty-three bullets ; that bemg the number neces- 
sary to complete the charm. With each bullet the horror of the scene increased ; and as 
the last was thrown out of the mould, tbe owls threw tbe skulls and bones confusedly to- 
gether, and flew away ; the fire went out ; and William sank exhausted to the ground. 

Now came up slowly a botseman up<m a black horse. He stopped at the effaced outline 
of the magic circle, and spoke thus : ** Thou bast stood fby trial well : what would'st thou 
have of me V 

" Nothing of thee, nothing at all," sai4 William ; " what I want— I have prepared for 
myself." 

" Aye ; but with my help : therefore part belongs to me.** 

" By no means, by no means : I baigadied for no help ; I summoned thee not. 

The horseman, laughed scornfully ; " Thou art bolder. Mad he, " than such as thou art 
wont to be. Take the balls which thou hast cast: sixty for thee, three for me ; tbe sixty 
go true, tbe three go askew : all will be pUum, when w«meet again." 

William averted his face : " I will never meet thee again," said he—" leave me." 

" Why tumest thou away 1" said the stranger, with a dreadful laugh : " dost know mel" 

" No, no," said WUliam, shudderii^: " I know thee not ! I wish not to know thee. 
Be thou who thou mayest, leave jae !" 

William returned home dreadfuUy frightened ; bat' he ^^m now in possession of the balls, 
which, with the exception of Kate, was all he i?eemed to stand in need of. The day at 
length dawns on whidi William is to shoot for the prize. The ducal commisaoner arrived, 
and proposed a little hunting ejjcursion with tlie young forester, previous to the ultimate 
trial of bis skill. The party set out, and Wil&am ac^iitcitf bioMK most honourably. 
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The baii&ig party retuiued. The cemaiaBioiier w«s laeihaMittfl^ in WilUaa't pnte^ 
'* After eodi proofs di skill/' laid he, '* it seems zkUeiitoiis t^ I shoald csU for any other 
test : but to satisfy dd ordinances, we are soiaetimes ohhged to do more than is absdutely 
needfol ; and so we will despatdi the matter as briefly as possible. Yonder is a4leire sit* 
ting on that pillar : level, and bring her down." 

" Oh ! not /ftiif---not that, for God's sake, William," cried Katherine, hastening to the 
spot, " shoot not, for God's sake, at the dove. Ah ! William, last night I dreamed thai 
1 was a white dove ; sjmI my mother nut a ring aboot my neck ; then came yoUr and in m 
moment my mother was covered with Uood.'^ 

William drew back his piece, which he had already leve&ed : hut the commissiflnei 
langhed. " £h, what?" said he, " so timoroasl That will never do for a forester's wife ; 
oocnage, youns bride, courage }—• Or stay, may be the dove is a pet dove of yoo; own 1" 

•* Nor Btad Katherine;, " but the d^eam has sadly sunk my spirits.'^ '* Well then,'* 
said the comnusskmer, ** if that's aU, ploek 'em up again ! and so fiieaway, Mr. Forester." 

He fired : and at the same instant, with a pierdng shriek, fell Katharine to the gromd, 

** Strange girl," said the commissioner, fancying that she had faUea o^y froin panics 
and raised her up : but a stream of blood flowed down h^ftce j her foiehead vas shatteied^ 
and a bullet lay sank in the wound. 

** What's the matter?" exclaimed William, as the ay resounded behind him. H& 
turned, and saw Kate, wkh a deadly paleness, lying stretched in her Uood. By her sada 
stood the old woodea->l«g, laughing in fiendish mockery, and snaxliag out—*' Sixljp 
go true, three go askew." In the madness of wzatii, WilUam drew his hanser, and mad^ 
a thrust at Uie hideous creature* *' Accursed devil t" cried he, in tones of despair, " is it 
tlius thou hast deluded me ?" More he had no- power to utter ^ for he sank insensihlff t» 
theground, close by his bleedmr bride. 

Iiie comndssioner and the priest sou^ Tainly to i^>eak ccHnfort to the desolate parents. 
Sciurce had the aged mother laid the emnous fiMoeral gadand upon the bosom of her daugh- 
t«r^s corpse, when she swept away the last tears of bet unfathomable grie{^ The BO^Uarf 
father soon fottowed her. WiBiam, the fatal mariusnan, wore away his days in amd-hoHSfr 


THB BRIDAL SONG AND CHORUS^ 
fAs tung at Covent-Oarderi'^the Music is annexed J 

LXNA TO BsRTaJL* 

Solo. 
Receive this wreath of roses me. 

By Friendship's hand united ; 
O may thy fortuneis bud as fair. 

And blooin through life unblighted. 
May the bondage Love imposes 
Prove a wreath of roses ! 

Chorits. 
May the bondage, &c. 

Solo. 
For thee Vre cuU'd this myrtle green. 

Its silver buds just gaining ; 
The sBcted flower of beauty s queen 

To thee is sure 'pertaining. 
Like the*myrtle, fading never, 
Joy be thine for ever ! 

Chorus* • 
Like the myrtle, &c 

Solo. . 
Behold a floweret humbler far 

Would fain for thee be blooming ; 
The heart's-ease vrith its simple atar, 

As sweet as unpresuming. 
O may heart's-ease ever bloseom^ 
Maiden, in thy bosom I 

Chorus. 
O may heaxt's-ease, &c. 

[XAw phizes the wreath on BetiMs head.^ 
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rBIYATS CaRRBSPOKDEKCB OF CHRItTOPHBR OOUKCIL, BSQ. 

No. II. 

TO MRB. HARRIET JONES. 

Mr DEAR Cousin, 
You have ofleii requested me to give you in writing the substance of our 
many conversations on female education ; as the time is drawing near when 

}rou will have occasion to be decided on the course you intend to pursue, 
, at length, comply with your wishes : but strictly enjoin you, not to fol- 
low the plans I shall lay down, nor put faith in the arguments with which 
I shall oppose the systems of others, unless they shall appear to you to be 
the most rational that can be adopted. 

I know, my dear Harriet, that this subject lies near your heart; I know 
how extremely anxious you are that your lovely daughters should cat a 
figure in the world equal to their birth and expectations ; believe me, I 
respect your maternal fondness^ and to my sympathy with your feeling^, 
and my solicitude for your happiness, and the happiness of your children, 
must yon attribute the free and warm manner into which I may be be- 
trayed, in treating this important subject. 

I shall first bring to your notice, in a condensed form, the opinions of 
many learned persons that have written on this subject ; who, however 
wise they may be in theory, seem to possess little practical wisdom, and 
also appear to forget the end of education— the happiness of the indi- 
didual. ' After guwling you against their absurdities, 1 shall proceed to 
develope the best and most practical system that can be imagined. 

These grave personages assume, ** that in the education of females too 
little attention is paid to the cultivation of the mind ; that it is fashionabte 
to consider ingenious fingers, and nimble feet, of more consequence than 
a good understanding ; that young ladies are tolerable proficients in danc- 
ing, music, velvet painting, hair-dressing, and ornamental needle-work ; 
can smatter French and Italian to admiratiou ; work bell-ropes, hearth- 
rugs, flower baskets, and embroidery, in beautiful style ; and balance all 
points of gentility and politeness, with the utmost mathematical nicety ; 
but are totally- destitute of all valuable information, and of that firmness 
of mind, and strength of understanding, so indispensably necessary to 
fulfil, with effect aid propriety, the sacred duties of wives and mothers.*' 
' Th^eare very serious charges, but you will, I am sure, my dear Har- 
riet, agree with me, that the one half is without foundation, and the other 
half arrant nonsense ; for, who can learn French and Italian, music and 
politeness, without the most vigorous exercise of the judgment, and the 
most valuable improvement of the mind ? And, again, nothing is said of 
the use of the globes, of Mangnairs Questions, nor of those ine^^enious 
and invaluable works, the Catechisms of Botany, Astronomy, Ornithology, 
Conchology, Mineralogy,* and general knowledge, which every young lady 
is obliged to fag through for years to her immense intellectual advance^ 
ment ; and lastly, let me appeal to fact — so far from being destitute of 
vigorous understandings, where is the young lady^ educated in any polite 
estaUishment, that cannot put any given gray-beard among them to the 
blush? 

They next attempt to prove, that the ** intellectual education of females 
is of more importance to society, than that of the other sex ; that ineal- 
oolable mischief will arise wherever the mere accomplishments are con- 
sidered of primary 9 instead of secondary importance ; or wherever they 

\ * lUuAtrated wkh exquudte portraits on steel, and publiti|ied by Mr.Wbittaker, hondon.. 
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tak^ precQdence of those mental acquisitiom that eontrihuteiyiore power- 
fully, and with more certainty, to strength of mind, correctness of ac- 
tion, to the efficient performance of maternal duties, to virtue, and to 
happiness." The duties of mothers, thej say, " are, of all others, of the 
greatest moment to society : mothers^ having more influence on the habits, 
dispositions, understanding and virtue, of the rifting generation, than has 
generally been allowed or suspected ; for, the education of a child begins 
as soon as l>e is born, or before; (prodigiouft!) that, when he is six or 
eight, the time he is usually placed at school, his aptitude to receive in- 
struction is • acquired ; those impressions, and that disposition formed^ 
which decide the future character. . Children are the creatures of imita- 
tion, fhey imitate the manneiiSi habits, modef of speech of their mothers, 
their prejudices, antipathies, and tempers. The father is so much occu- 
pied with business or pleasure, that his influence is coni^iderably less ; the 
.child goes to mama for every thing; he walks with her, talks with her, sits 
with her, follows her every where ; she is his principal oompanio.n, his most 
affectionate friend, the provider of all his want«> all his comforts, all his 
pleasures, the tenderest and kindest being he knows ; he fears her the 
least, he listens to her with fixed attentioB» watches her moiion9i marks 
her words ; she has the most extensive command on his passiops and feel- 
ings ; hence, a mild mother has, in general^ children of placid tempers. 
„Tbe smiles of a cheerful woman will be reflected in the countenances of her 
ofibpring. A, foolishly indulgent niother has, generally, children of un- 
governable passions, from a want of due coercion and management, 
Afothers of weak judgments, confined understandings, and limited know- 
ledge, frequently occasion, with the very best intentions, the very worst 
evils ; their children are governed by caprice, indulged, when they ought 
.to be restrained, and denied indulg'ences which they ought to receive. 
•The humour of the moment decides the propriety, or impropriety, of an 
actioa; they are corrected one day for a fault, which the next, obtains 
commendation. Passion and feeling are the guides of conduct ; reason 
and experience are rarely called on to direct the course that ought to be 
.pursued. A welUeducated woman, on the contrary, with a 8t<H*e of infor- 
mation on all useful subjects, and a well-disciplined mind, possesses grf at 
advantages ; she can furnish her children with a variety of knowledge ; 
jstimulate th^r love of inquiry, direct their reading, teach Ihem to th^, 
to reason, to form just conclusions. She can form their judgments^ $k 
sound moral principles, select judicious teachers ; second their efforts, 
instead of counteracting their exertions ; she can regulate the passions ; 
restraint and indulgence will be judiciously administered ; she will aet 
consistently, and with an eye to important results-^resnlts which she wiil 
seldom fail to produce." 

Now all this is very common-place, very learned, and very du)i> to say 
.nothing of the low phrases of diese grave people-^^* woman''— **. the 
mother" — *' child** — '' passionate woman** — " vicjient tempers** — V mon- 
strously vulgar.*' There may be some truth in these last remarks ; ladies 
l^ve indeed an amazing influence on all who are so £>rtunate as to obtain 
their affection ; but mark, my dear Harriet, the low, vulgar, common eoufse 
they propose to pnn^e from these premises ^ you would positively ima- 
gine the highly-polished kdies of England were as barbaiH>us as the Mie6 
of Russia a century ago, when one of their queens, in her regolations for 
assemblies, ordered that no lady should get tipsy before ten o'clock. . 

*' Girls, (what an elegant phrase !) girls,'* they say; <^ should be allowed 
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aad efj^r^gedy to use liberally Ibeexe^cist^ ^ ^fMmgt )9mtii^ ^Jujf^ 
ping, and rupniog, of ball, cricket, ^ad all gam^ «iid pMtioes that wtU 
centribute tb ensure health, aad souad and vigory^iis coii«titi|tioiH|. Ni^ 
midflight dances, ^as mucb dancing in tbe^^p^n Air hy d»y4igh|, |is foil 
please^ qo suppers^, no Late hours, pe debilitating Apmsemepts ; this 
eofiTse shpuld be regularly persevered ill) evep t<) womfuihood. The^ 
should be taught to read early, and a bias Uf reading implfkuted. Aritb^ 
noetic gncl grammar should bo studi^, as a prjelknio^try ip|:rpduetory oanrse 
of logic, and preparatory to a vigorous cpj^rs^ a^ g^ofnetry* At tensor 
elevjen tiiey n^ay bogin, with eS^df ^he elepn^nte of iSuoU4 and -algebr* | 
not to make ^hem mathematicians, but to disoipUne ib^ir ipiuds. Aft«f 
these, the elements of natural philosophy and astrenQmy mjiiy bB taught 
witb effect. They should be carefplly put thrpi^gb a literary co^rsQ ; tjto 
most moral end serious poefry should be studied deeply, to pplish the^ 
language, and enlarge their conceptiops* The Rjdipblers, Specta^rs, aifd 
similar works^ are calculated to produce admirable eflfects. Tl^ey should 
be much accustomed to composition ; these^ with- a great variety of useful 
information on the arts of life, with natural history, ^nd ancient and mo- 
dem history, should occupy the principal attention. Tbey will thus be 
too literary, their minds too m^iscuUne, to felish tbo nuere ' c^ntiflaen-r 
talism' of modem novels. To these may be adilpd, a grammatical kHbw«T 
ledge of French; music, drawing, and other accomplishments, may bf 
iirought in as amusements, to vary the severity of study. In all hpasehold 
and domestic concerns, in attentions to the sick, and in deeds of cb^rity, 
they should be much employed. A woman never appears mmre^ruiabk^i 
than in active benevolence ; or, like a- consoling angel,^ admini9tf^ring eass 
and comfort to the S|ck» They should be much accfi^tomed to cpnversa-r 
tion on literary and scientific subjects ; on all important topics that do* 
mand reflection. * Tittle tattle,' gossip, scandal, dress* fashion^ ball^, 
assemblies, parties, sentimentality, and similar topiqi^ banished a^ much 
as possible ; and the attention drawn to subjects more connected with the 
virtue and happiness of their fan^ilies.'* — ^Now, my dear Coz. I expect yoi| 
are bored to Qe&th by the mere perusal of this handsome course, 9 CQifrse 
of instruction th^ no lady can follow, nor will follow ; a course that must 
inevitably bring contempt and ridicule on all who shall practise it« 

In opposition to this,. I shall trouble you, my dear Harriet, -i^itb "ty 
theory, presuminj^ yon will put more faith in it, than in your Eibl^ ; &r> 
remem1>er,my theory is practised and highly extoQed by ^\l the genteel* 
I have been thus fimple m my exposition of the fai^ f^trines that prevail 
on tnese points, ii^ order^ put you on your g^ard-^gaiast- subtle iasioua*- 
tions, beiDg fuUv awaire of your extreme good natufej and the facility with 
which you lay hold of filmost all schemes^ that you imagine may benefit 
^our charming daughters. 

At fopir years old, or rather sooner, if they are su$cient)y uprightly, 
procure ap elegant and fashionable dancing'-master ; to conui9enee dai^^i^g 
at this period conduces to the most exquisite gracefulness in i)iaitiir^f ; 
bejBides, it is divine, and p^coduces. the most delightful sensations in the 
heart of a fond mothj^r^ to see the dear sylph-like creature threiading, for 
hours, without tbe least fatigue, all the mazes of the mystic dance with 
the most charming dexterity. 

At about the age of five, let them be taught to read, and as soon as they 
can read English tolerably, provide a French teacher, a lady would be pre- 
ferable, but she must have the true Parisian accent, and have been used 
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to the first company. At about the same age, or you msy delay it tiH tfaey 
are six, let them be provided with a masic-master, and accustomed to ac- 
company ^he music with their voices. When a tolerable process is made 
in French and musi/;, they may commence Italian with efiect, and very 
speedily warble the most enchanting Italian airs, and speak that soft and 
delightful language with great accuracy. At rather a later period, let 
them be taught the use of- the globes and astronomy; also, ornamental 
needle-work of all kinds, fiowering, embroidery, velvet painting, and other 
genteel and elegant ingenuities ; these are of the first consequence. By no 
means let novek get into their hands before twelve. After that age, they 
may read the most approved romances with considerable profit. Don't let 
them be bored with the mere drudgery of learning ; the vivacity of a young 
lady should never be checked by calculation, arithmetic, and such stufl; 
fit only for vulgar minds and the children of the National Schools. Let 
her begin to write very early ; and a few lessons from one of those pen- 
men who teach writing in a few lessons, will complete her in that depart- 
ment. They will of course demand a knowledge of botany, mineralogy, che- 
mistry, galvanism^ mechanics, hydrostatics, pneumatics. Of these she can 
obtain a sufficiency by attending the Institution, or the lecturers, who are 
frequently travelling from city to city, with beautiful apparatus and machi- 
nery : they can thus acquire a competent knowledge with a moderate la- 
bour, and science must be encouraged by the fashionable. They must 
learn to speak of Shakspeare, Milton, Pope, and Byron ; particularly, of 
the Great Unknown. With respect to their amusements, never let them 
rise early, nor run about wildly, like common children; such practices are 
apt to give a florid complexion, which is vastly ungenteel add unfeminine : 
teach them to speak' differently from common people: tfaey must be 
introduced to company early, taught to give smart answers, to toss their 
hjcad with scorn at every thing that displelises, and to look languishingly 
when they are flattered : let them shew their taste and skill in music at all 
opportunities— ^his practice gives them confidence : let their birth-days 
be always kept up— this is an encouragement to sociality. 

This IS the best course that can be adopted. As to the rigorous course 
recommended by writers, *tis all very well in books, but bad in practice. 
Suppose a young lady to possess merely a- good understanding, considera- 
ble literary ability, and extraordinary knowledge : what are the results ? 
she is modest^— she is abstracted : who praises modesty ? Can mental ac- 
complishments be displayed in a ball-room ; friends aiid visitors have very 
obtuse powers of discrimination. - Hence she acquires the character of a 
very modest young gentlewoman, rather dull, and a little inclined to me- 
lancholy. But how flattering are the consequences of the more palpable 
acconplishments, — of them the mentally blind are competent judges. 
Friends praise the elegant work of the young lady's fingers ; her musical 
taste, and knowledge of French, gain the applause of visitors. Her skill 
in dancing, the admiration of crowded assemblies. Young gentlemen 
whisper flattering compliments. Every body exclaims, What an accom- 
plished yonng lady ! what a charming creature ! How sweet is all thia 
to the ear of a fond mother !— -Believe, me my dear Harriet, 

Your affectionate cousin, 

Christ. CavNcfi«* 
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SUBLIMITY OF tHB OCEAN. 

Hail mighty Ocean ! who can gase unmof ad. 
With thra^tleaB eye, upon thy vast eilient 
Of rolling waten, that their ceaseless course 
Unwearied hold irom distant pde to pole 1 
Emhlem of Time---as the hgfat qwrUing waves 
In qnick snccessioD o*er thy sorfiice glide, 
And, pouring forth their foam upon the dkoie. 
Are lost for ever in the boundless deep ; 
Lo ! borne along by the swift tide of time. 
Still onward flowing, year to year suooeeds. 
Age after age loUs on, tiU aU are lost 
In the deep ocean of eternity ; 
To which whole ages are as nothing weighM, 
Not e'en as one light grain of sand, that lies 
On the sea-shore, to tne whole globe itself. 

How beautiftd this hoar ! the crimson'd Snn 

Has lately sunk beneath the western wave. 

Slowly descending, while a splendid train 

Of bnght-illumined clouds encompassed round 

His stnJdng chariot, that still faintly glow 

With varied tints — the beauteous Queen of Night 

Is rising now to hold her milder reign, 

Difiusing bright, yet soften'd, lustre round, 

O'^ heaven aod earth, and seeming to invite 

The soul to peaceful musing. Now is the hour 

Most dear to those, who, Iul^j, fax removed 

From friends beloved, in pensive thought delight 

To wander on the silent diore, and breathe 

Their sighs, as if they fondly hoped the wind 

Would waft their signs to those for whom they rise ; 

Or gaie on yon resplendent orb, and fcwl 

A secret transport stealing o*er their hearts, 

To think that other eyes may there be fixed — 

£yes> that are wont so oft to beam on them, 

l/vith smiling love's own radiant light illumined. ' 

How calm is all around ! the tranquil sea 
Scarce trembles to the breeze, that li|;ht]y plays 
O'er its smooth surfkce, clear, reflectmg soft 
The Mocm's pale silvery light — and yet how soon 
May darkening clouds obscure this lovely scene ! 
How soon Uie low'ring tempest may descend 
With force resistless on the swelling main, 
And lift the foamins billows to the clouds 
In wild commotion heaved. So quickly change 
The varied scenes of man's short traosieut life. 
So quickly oft Misfortnne's gloom o'ercasts 
His brightest prospects ; e'en while all appears 
Serene, nor warns him of th' impending storm. 
Yet, though the stonn around bun fiercely rage, 
Still may his heart by heavenly aid sustain'd, 
I^dure the conflict, and repose on Him, 
Whose mighty voice, in peals of thunder heard. 
Now bids die angry tempest roar, and now 
In tones of mercy wluspers, ** Peacoi be stiQ." 

W.H.S. 
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ON THE GENIUS 4N4) .^QX^TEV QF WOa.DSWORTH. 

Nothing, in our age, I have observei], ift more prepoiterouii than the running judg- 
menu upon paeiry and poets^^BEH JbNBoM't DisooTERiBe. 

My intent, at present, is to write a few papers, in order to inquire into 
the natare and degree of the poetry qf Wordsworth — a poet who has heen 
as much eulogized hy one party, as he has been reprobated by another ; 
the former ranking him the greatest, or one of the greatest ; and the 
latter the least, or one of the least, of the English poets of the present, 
or any former, day. But as, in most party disputes, we find truth with 
neither side ; so, in the present controversy, both may be in error. The 
friendship or enthusiasm of his admirers, may as much exaggerate his 
talents, as the hostility, hatred, or ignorance of his enemies, may lessen 
them. For my own part, whatever may be the result of the present in- 
quiry, I may be bold to state, that, at all events, it will be sincere ; as, in 
this, I am free from all party prejudices, and come to my task with a 
mind determined to be free, to seek truth, and, if I find, to publish it. 

Nor would I have the subject considered as trifling, when it is known 
that changes, not of slight consequence, are now in full operation in our 
literature — changes that must ultimately influence our lauguage, our mo- 
rals, and our national character ; and, probably, our prosperity and exis- 
tence. If, therefore, those changes are beneficial, they cannot be too 
much accelerated ; if injurious, too much retarded. 

Without assigning to poetry those miraculous effects, which the lovers 
and professors of all arts are willing to claim as exclusively their own : 
without, on the other hand, making poetry, as some have attempted to make 
it, an art trifling in its pursuit^ ancf at least useless, if not pernicious, to man, 
I think I may venture to attribute to poetry, without sacrificing truth, 
a very considerable share in the modification of society ; and although it 
cannot move trees and rocks, it has a' siensible efllect on men and brutes ; 
for there is no question, but that the min4s of the most unpoetical of us 
all, are considerably Hiodified by the *^ harmony of sweet sounds.'* 
There b^ing scarcely a comer of this our island, or indeed of Europe, 
into which these fascinating creatures, the muses, have not, according, 
or contrary, to act of parliament, insipuated themselves. 

But I am talking like the critics, like the reviewers, of fascinating 
creatures, of the miises, of poetrf • I am, I perceive, as vague as an 
Edinburgh reviewer, when he cri^cises aWhig poem ; or a Quarterly critic, 
when he reviews a Toi^ ®"®' 1 h&ye a great desire to he understood by 
the reader, but in order that be may understand me, it is necessary that 
I should understand myself. I shall therefore endeavour to be as per- 
spicuous as possible, and fill a paragraph with my 4deas of what poefry U^ 
presuming that I have some Kttle knack at a definition : bat am free to 
confess, that 1 have something too of a property common to the best 
critics and the bulk of mankind, namely, a greater propensity and capa- 
bility to find and expose faults, than ability to correct them. 

Poetry is like truth, much talked off, but little understood ; and as 
falsehood is oftener mistaken for truth, so may poetry be supposed to exist 
where it does not. To define each is perhaps equally difficult, at least 
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wM majr bcfiei^e to, from there being no eatisfft^tor j defiaitMHi of eidMR. 
Now» as truth is dintinct from error or falsehood ; so, if poetry he 'aiqr 
thing, it must be something; and if it have etisteoee, why is it sq diA> 
coU to discover (I am now speaking of the thit^^ not^ qf the degree] ? 
Is poetry like the North pole or the kHBgitude, can it not be come at ? 
These are peq>lexing questions, which* if the readers of the Literary 
'Magnet have iaith, and we know they have much faith, shall be resokred 
*to their absolute satisfaction in the ensuing six numbers of this work* 

In natural history, people do not dispute what a horse is, or an ass, or 
an elephant; nor what a mountain* river, or treot is« In geomeiry^we 
tiare no disputes of what a circle, or square, or triangle is ; the. existenee 
of each is acknowledged, without hesitation, by all. A ig^rs with au«A 
and such properties is said to. be a circle, a square, or a triangle. Why 
camiot we ascertain, by the properties of such and such a composition, 
•that it is a poem ? What an advantage would this be to the profession, 
to the bard in particular, and to the world in general ! Peopte will not 
again be put m prison, because the earth does not stakid still, and be- 
cause the sun does not move* It would be as impossible to enumerate, all 
the mischiefs in life and limb that have been caused by war and physio, 
as to enumerate those caused by critical ignorance, presumptbn, se- 
verity f and injustice* A reviewer, under present circumstances, is as 
bad as a hero. 

If I produce a few of the definitions of pocNtry by the greatest of men, 
it will he seen how unsatisfactory and indefinite they are, and how absurd 
it would be to cctaclude any thing from them. 

Aristotle says poetry is fiction, and is something more excellent . and 
.philosophical than history. All that need be said on this definition ia^ 
that Lope de Vega wrote an art of poetty on opposite i^rinciples ; but it 
was, with poetical justice, condemned by his countrymen, the Spaniards, 
as unworthy a place among his otber writings. They demonstrated to 
Lope, that fiction was something more excellent and philosophical than, 
truth* The thousands that have followed Aristotie, need not be. men- 
tiomfid. 

Lord Bac<Hi, who sets out with the avowed purpQS0 to cepsore and ii»* 
^prove upon the ancients, succeeds, in tlus instance, no better than ihey ; 
and has shewn how much more easy it is io enlogi^Oi than to define, 
poetry. In attempting the latter, he makes you doubt its very existence ; 
bnt in the former, he makes you believe it is present eyery wb^e. I shall 
Teoture to make an extract from the 13th chapter of the 9d book of his 
Advancement of Learning, iu which he treats of poetry at some length ; 
which extract, if it is not convincing, is highly amusing. 

*' Poetry is a kind of learning, in words restrSined ; in matter loose and 
licensed ; so that it is. referred to the imagination, which usetb to devise 
;sDd Qontrive unequal and unlawful matches and divorces of things* And 
poe^y is taken in a double sense, as it respects words, or as it respects mat- 
ter. Is the first sense, it is a kind of character of speech ; lor verse, is a 
kind of style and form of elocntioo, and pertains, not to matter* . As for 
narrative poesy, or, if yon please, heroical (so you nnder^aod it of the 
matter, not of the yerse), it seems to be raised altogntl^r from a nobfe 
.foundation, which makes much for the dignity of mail's nature* For see- 
ing this sensible world is indignity inferior to the soid of man; poesy 
seems to endow human nature with that which history denies ; .and to give 
satisfoctioB to the mind, with at least the shadow of things, where the sub- 
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Mlmift eannol be bad. Because true bistoiy, through tbe freqvent salMy 
tind simititade of things, works a distaste and misprision in the miad of 
-man ; poetry cheereth and refresheth the soul ; chanting things rare, and 
.varioqsy and full of vicissitudes. So as poesy serreth and conferreth to 
delectation, magnanimity, and morality ; and therefore it may seem de« 
nervedly to have some participation of divineness ; because it doth rtfise 
the mindy and exalt the spirit, with bi^^h raptures, by proportioDing the 
shows of things to the desires of the mmd ; and not submittiiig the mind 
to them, as reason and history do. And by these allurements and con* 
gniities, whereby it cherisheth the soul of pnan ; joined also with concert 
of music, whereby it may more sweetly insinuate itself ; it bath' won such 
access, that it hath been in estimation even in rude times, and barbarous 
nations, when other learning stood excluded." 

Now it must be confessed, that if Bacon Wrote as tUarly on every other 
subject as he wrote on poesy, be. was admirably well calculated. to. ad- 
vance learning. 

Reason, which is truth, which is nature, is the highest poetry, and 1 
aludl challenge Bacon on this subject, if I ever meet him in the Elysian 
fields, which I hope one day to do. I challenge any logician to form a 
syllogism on this whole extract. 

Bacon a little farther on fipeaks of ** an excellent* morality couched in 

this fable.*' If the fiction be better than the truth, why seek the truth ? 

.and if the truth be better than the fiction, take the truth at once. Bacon 

contradicts himself by first supposing error and then truth to be superior. 

In this he follows Aristotle, who says fable is so essential to poetry, that 

•there can be-no poetry without it. In another place he says, all the fables 

must be probable to enable them to pass for truth. If this be the case, 

why not adopt tbe truth al once ? which, with all deference to Aristotle 

and Bacon, is as poetical as error or fable. The truth ii, religion and 

I truth have been too much couched, and ought not to have been. They 

ought to be rendered as plain and palpable as possible ; they are (if I may 

be allowed the bullism of Thomson) ** when unadom*d adom'd the most." 

I shall give but one more definition of poetry, and that shall be. from a 
modem critic, Blair, whom it has been the lausbion by the writers of the 
;day to abuse. It cannot be denied that, in his Lectures, there are 
limited, with much lalse criticism, common-place, and laxity of language, 
.much good sense, truth, and eloquraice. The worst is, that critics too fre- 
quently borrow their ideas of others, andare afraid to t^lus what they think 
themselves. Blair, in his d8th Lecture, *^0n the Nature of Poetry, ilp 
-Origin and Progress," says, ** Our first inquiry must be. What is poetry ? 
wherein does it difier from prose ? The answer to this question is not so 
easy as might be at first imagined ; and critics have diffisred and disputed 
much concerning the prc^r definition of poetry. Some have made its e»- 
sence to consist in fiction, and support their opinion by the authority of 
-Aristotle and Plato. But this is certainly too limited a definition ; for 
though fiction may have a great share in many poetical compositions,, yet 
many subjects of poeti^ may not be feigned; as where the poet describes 
objects wnich actually exist, or pours forth the real sentiments of his own 
heart. Others have made the characteristic of poetry to Ue in imitation. 
-But this is altogether loose; for several other arts imitate, as well as 
poetry ; and an imitation of human manners and characters, may be car- 
ri«(d on in the bumblest prose, no less than in the most lofty poetic strain.'* 

Blair continues : *' The most just and comprehensive definition which. 
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I think, can be given 6f poetry, is, that it is the language of passion, or of 
enlivened imagination, formed, most commonly, into regular numbers,** I 
had good hopes of Blair at his conmiencement, particularly when he said, 
** the answer to this question is not so easy as might at first be imagined,*' 
and when he condemned the too limited nature of one, and the unlimited 
nature of the other ; but what does his own definition produce ? It is more 
limited and more unlimited than either of the others : what idea positive 
can possibly be attached to the ** language of passion," or to ** €niivene4 
imagination ?" and in the third place, who can set bounds to ** most com* 
monly ?" Is there no poetry that is not passion, even in Blmr*s accepts^ 
tion of the word ? In the general and proper sense, there is passion in ail 
kmguage whatever ; all language springs from excitement, and is capa* 
ble of producing excitement — the softest and gentlest whisper, the most 
mechanical expression of common-place formality. Is not all imagination 
ative ? Does Blair- mean this second member of the sentence, " enlivened 
imagination," to explain the first member, .*< language of passion?*' If 
so, I cannot admit them to be s3monymous ; if not so, poetry may be pas- 
sion without imagination, or imagination without passion. If his meaning 
be, that passion lAust be united to imagination, he should have substituted 
af^ or *^ or," and this is probably what he did mean. I have not any 
doubt that the students of the Scotch capital profited very considerably 
from this definition of poetry during the twenty years of Blair's lectureship. 
I come in the last place to *'most commonly;'* the meaning of which is, 
if it have any meanmg, that poetry is ** most commonly" poetry, but not 
always; that there are some instances, which are however uncommon, 
when poetry is prose ! 

Now it is clear to me, that all that can be collected from all the defini^ 
tions which I have seen, including the very curious and original one of 
Coleridge, in his literary life, amounts to this— 4hat poetry may be some- 
thing, any thing, every^ thing, or nothing :^-a latitude sufficiently exten- 
sive fbr the most incorrigible genius who may disdain common limits, and 
bum to catch a grace beyond the reach of art* It is an ample area, in 
which all writers, poets, critics, and commentators, may contend without 
being hurt, provided there is no foul play, for a thousand years. It will 
be no disgrace to me to fail in an attempt where so many have failed; for 
it is impossible to give a worse definition, even at a venture, than many 
that have been given. I shall define poetry, that which produces, by 
words, arranged after certain laws, called the laws of versification, con- 
8ciousnesst>f existence, or excitement, or sensation, or efiervescence. That 
VEBSiFiCATiON is the only difierence between prose and poetry, will be 
evident to any one who will carefully examine and reflect on the subject. 
Poetry is, therefore, that which, produces an effervescence of the mind b^ 
veraification. Or, perhaps, more simply still. Poetry i$ language verst^^ 
Jied : and this definition contains the rour requisites of a good dennition— « 
simplicity, conciseness, generality, and tnith. 


THE LAST KISS. 

O ! 'twas a holy kiss, akiM of love ; 

One that made ereiy heart-string tremble. 

It was a timllythat did resemble 
The bliss I had dreamt of« in scenes above. 
When kindred souls that are parted on eaitb^ 
Commingle again in a brighter birth. 

J. H. H 
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RURAL HAPFtNEflS, 


Mow fortonate his lot, who, bless'd with health. 
And fcompetence, can hid the bustling world 
At ha^py distance keep :-m^o rears his cot 
Deep in the rural aiiade, and wreathes arouiid 
Hii ^tti^e the sweet woodbine ! On his epoch 
Tj|;ie'piei:f;ing eye of the uprisen sun 
JN^e'^er Itioka reprovingly, but when the lark 
Hails the biight^borsting dawn he to thatroice 
Reepodtlye> lifts' Ubi «wn heart-easkig ^ong 

. Of gnitiitu4efai»4j(i3r* The favd, enfioss'd 
WitL gems tjiat. never sparkle on jthe eye 
Of indoIence»-^-the fresnen'd leaf, — the bloom 
All odour-breathing, tod the tot caresii^ 
Of nioning-s beam to flowers : — the ^early v6ie0 

. Qi fltRHDB dea* MimdiagiAtfae peaoBfiul dawn^'— • 
Ail, aU,aie hi^ ^id^ & Biexty.lay 
Of the unslumhering woodlands, peep^niq^ nooa 
intensely glowing o'er a drooping world ' / 

He shuns, and sedcs the refuge deep of grotes, 
Whem hi^ly t«n the green and diadowy sward, ' * • 
ReoHpiodf tfanragh all the.cilnit hoar he holds 
Hi^ convene with the mu|Q. And eyeiu^g comes 

. With all her lovely sights ana sounds to woo 
iTie ^vrand6rer to the breezy brow, that looks 
TVd' o'er the So^en'd hotdscape. BiTers,'wdod9^ 
A\)d iditfae itto^^MCrailt «f fiehlsawund 
lA«iu*|ner lieiyl^<dM>fiB we.vaBf view 
Rush on his raptured glance. Then pour the groves 
Their &rewell strains melodious^ as sinks 
Hie son to qtb^ worlds ; but chief the hcrk, 
Ffont his bright Btatkm< in Ae iiixd>^«tey air, 
£y«» fondly the tiettiaitig Deb, aaylpoiirq 
A matchless vesptr hymn* O days of bliss ! 
O eves of rapiure ! liights pf deep repose« 
Ve bless him who, in his unfaltering course, 
>Att^ ^eYnral*shade, with virtue walks, . 
On Niturt Jeoki wiiknvidi'd eye, nor Ibrea 
Witik selfish aim, deMgbted to survey 
Her boundless charms froin his q:wn bhishing bower : 
And as the varying seasons gently roll 
In works of pure benevolence employs 
The horns, till round him one bright Varde sweeps 
OI/hifipiiesB'— of joy, enfavging^ sttll 
Fncm that blest centse, his enchanting Homb» C* 


Tits SEA FOR Un. 

t 

The 0MI fm me, iwhtfts ihe wild-biids float 

0*er the sunny^tide, and t^e- breese iftir^ei 
Where fearlessly sails my little boat. 

And the helmsman^ Bang-rxseth merrily. 

Though thunders roA, and the heavens be dark, , 
And the cloud* laahjag watres IUlo m oBntaial b^: 

To-moDNfw^s sen will simfe on m baik 

And the heavena^Ba hngkt— *0 ! the sea fiir me. 

J* H* H. 
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THB BOI2N9 TA»LB« 

No. IV. 

We are na fou, We're na Aat fea. 
But juM a diia|fp!e itCoar ee*. 

fPregenty Mr. Tabku Meirhin ttnd tKs ItetretkfjfJ 

It has been suppoeed, notwitbttaiHJing the pontile declamtioa to the cootiai^ embodied in 
ouynottOy^that we are sometimes nthet^iiaeehi fflenus.. Saob a suppodtion could certaiidy 
never enter into the head of aboTO one man in the world ; and he, of course, is our "^ we]£> 
wisher/'^St, who expresses ItiftJmM, that ** at odr lot meetuig, Jonathan w4b sent to the 
kwer bin once too often." We admit, meet fiwely,^ dM onjssion in our Magazine, to which 
he has called our attention ; but, at the sfeBBoe iama that we acknoniedge tSt fiict, we deny 
the inference. Had we inserted »thiag twtiet, than vdf^ wet havft bMni open to the im- 
patation*he has brought against us, as it would certainly haye" looked a little like seeing 
double." But, upon anyc^er grdond^ it' is impossible to justify the ^puttktion he has 
cast upon our morals. Then the saad well-wisher: (conftmnd these well-wishers, th^ annoy 
us more than all our enemies) expresses his surprisis that w« should change our Magazine 
from a weekly to a monthly ^blication ; and he argtte» most learnedly against our right to 
do so. To prove this, he onngs to his aid a variety of elegant . and original similes ; and 
stables, glorious fabrics, pig-styes, and pleasure grounds, to use the words of Junius, " dance 
through his letter inidl the mazes d[ metapbori(& confusion." We thank the jp;ods that he 
has put it h^ our power to be revenged upon him. He has MsA us a piece of poetry, and 
we will insert the fint eight Unee oMt. 

• f a 

Oh ! I love the toft bkxe eyea 

Mildly bei^ming ; 
But when ang^ pfissiana rise. 

Wildly gleaming. 

I love the sieh you scarce may hear ] 

The DoeonLheayiBg; 
More, I love the gladsome tear, 

TfaehoHrt 


If this does not relieve Mister St of his poetikal pM|)ensitSeSk w« advise his f^endft- to 
send him, at once, to the " hospital of incurables." . 

We consider it one great proof <^f the risng merits 61 our Magazine, that we are troubled • 
with iewei«ppIieations than heretofoi^, for the admission of love-sonnets, and love-tales, 
and love-essays. The amiable writen of these interesting moreeaut, have found tha^ our 
wiip»ftHATiy is not the pveper mast : for suck tinsel, wares. Hence the duties of the Round 
Table are considerably abngedt and we shall be enabled to confine oui notices to a Indefer 
nace than thty have hitherto occiqpied. There .were few letters reiacl this evenings ao4 
these oC very trii&ng imjport. i . .^ . . ^ 

The voong lady who mquiras of us' i^ we conKdev her verses to WiUikm deserving a place 
in die Magnet, is advised to send them to 'die object of her affections, by the t^o-penay 


A. M* who denes to know if he is to considcgr W communicatlaas finally refected, is 
infonned^ tint our decisibbs are like " the law «if the Medes and Persiaas, which altereth 

pot. , . . . . y . 

A letter was read firom' an old commodore, residing at Plymouth, enclosing a pifer on a 
ship-launch, which was ordered to be printed. The worthy old tar appeal* qoSitL aali|^d 
«t dw noticing the Banks of Tamar, of Mr. Ca«|jn|;ton. ** Mr, G.!' he tiintopbantly 
SKys, " is the flat man who ever wrote a poem on a, sfa^i-lauaoh/* 
«' Read that seatenoe again, if yon please, Mr^SecfetaigF/' said Jtfx^Menton. ^ 

The jnssage was read accordingly, and Tobias immediately exclaimed, taking, at the same 
tii&e, anttle volbme fixmi his side-pocket, " Here, Mr. Secretary, send that old gentleman 
a letter by the next post, and enclose a copy of verses, which you will find in this boek, on 
the Russell. They are our friend AUeyn s, so yon may also, if you please, put them into the 
Magnet." 
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ON THB LAUKCH OP THB RUSSELL. 

How bright are the genui that adom the Uae skies ! 

How bright are the heaTcns with stariieht streamiiig ! 
But O ! how much brighter the smiles of those eyes 

That around the proud Russell are beamitig. 

Say, where is the heart that is cold in this hour 1 

Where the bosom to ardour a stnnger,1 
Thej only are his who would tremble and cower 

To our foes in the moment of danger. 

Accurst are the few, whose base veins never bleed 
For the fame of their land with devotion ; 

But worse are the wretches who carelessly heed 
Britain's bulwarlES— the pride of., the ocean. 

Believe^ noble vessel, that fiee firom all guiles 
Are^the lips of the fair ones around thee ; 

Then rush to die stream 'mid the blushes and smiles. 
With which thousands this morning have crownM thee. 

Yet thou know^st not, that e^es less eloquent far 
Than those thatare sparidu^g before thee ; 

Led myriads of youth to the r^ field of war — 
To the bosom of death and of glory. 

But see ! the blue water, how eager it laves 

The frail baniers that timidly hold thee ; 
Then on, thou bold vessel, on, on to the waves 

That so eagerly swell to enftdd Uiee. 


An article on Durness was read, from T. O. 
It will not do for us, said Mr. Merton. 

Mr* Mertcnj^Pny, read that little poem before yon, with the signatBre M. What 
itatklel 
Sicrfloyyd*— Ithasaotkle. (t^odtO 


u 


Though my rashness has plung'd thee in oceans of angttish.^ 


Mr, 'Marknt. — Bead no more ! read no more ! Put at the top of the lines, " On send* 
xng a poem to the Literary Magnet,*^ and send them back again. Now, let us have that 
long article on Coquetry, oy W. A. L. fihe attieU W€u rtadO Well, you may present 
my lespects to W. A. L. and thank him for his paper ; but it has, I think, scarcely suffi* 
dent diaracter for oar Magazine. There is a postscript I perceive ; read that, if yon 
please. (SwerHarp rtadt.J *' Tell friend J. H. H. that I should like to see an essay on 
8»ieid9 nom his pen.** Bealfy, Mr. Secretary, I consider that a very equivocal com- 
pliment. 

Secrgiarp, — Here are some lines on '' British Flowers,** by H. B. 

Mr, Jtfer/on.— Yes, I have read them ; they are a very masteriy productioD. Let them 
have a jdace in the February number. You need not go on wi&i the remaittdflr of the 
papers, I have perused them afl. Give me your pen, Mr. Seoetaiy, and I will make memo- 
randa of them. 

MsM.— Hamlet d* Witch may do. 

** And now; Mr. Secretary,** said ^Sx* Merton, " yon may write to the absent membeik, 
and partknlaily xeouest their attendance next month, as I mtend to introdnce to them Mr* 
Chnslopber Co«n cM < — Jonathan— bring us a botlkfrwi the kmor bin." 

J» H.H. StergUttffm , 
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MONOPOLISTS AND PROJECTORS. 


Ovb fool may from another win, 
And then get off with money stored : 

But, if a Shiffper once comes in. 

He throws at all, and sweeps the board. 

Swift. 

W HEN stock is high, they coiAe between, 
Making by second-hand their offers ; 

Then cunningly retire unseen. 
With each a million in his coffers. 


So when upon a moon-shine night ' 
An ass was drinking at a stream, 

A cloud arose, and stopt the light 
By intercepting er'ry beam. 

The day of judgment wiU be soon,^ 
(Cries out a eage among the crowd ;) 

An ass hath swallow'd up the moon : 
The moon lay safe behind the cloud. 


All men bave a tinge of roguery in their composition. Dpn't start. Sir ; 
there *s more truth in the declaration than you may imagine. Yes, we 
have all a tinge of roguery in our composition ; but it fortunately happens, 
from a few being rogues in the superlative degree, that the remainder are 
enabled to pass for honest men. The ingenuity of the world, however, 
has metamorphosed this word roguery into a variety of forms ; and hence, 
the merchant's profits of trade^ the lawyer's established forms of his 
profession^ the doctor's customary fee, the predecessor's practice of the 
roan in office, the gambler's result of chance, and the monopolist's concern 
for the public good. Cunning rogues ! how skilfully do they apply this 
healing salve to their consciences. Consciences ! did 1 say ? Where is 
there a man of them that has one ? 

It is not my intention, in this paper, to treat of rogues in general ; that, 
probably, may be the subject of my future consideration : at present, I 
shall confine myself simply to Projectors and Monopolists. In this arrange* 
ment, however, as far as my desire to corifine my remarks to a particular 
class of men is concerned, there is still a difficulty ; for every man is, in a 
gpreater or less degree, a monopolist. And here, for the benefit of the 
unlearned, 1 beg leave to define what a monopolist is. A monopolist is — 
one who monopolises ! But then it may be asked, What is to monopolise f 
Look into your dictionary, Sir, and you will find that it is '* to engross the 
whole of a commodity,^* Now, I take the word commodity to be here 
applied in a general sense, and to include all things ; corn, potatoes, gen- 
tility, cheese, virtue, oils, tallow, talents, genius, milk, bread, wisdom, and 
so on. Who is there, then, who can honestly declare that he does not 
engross a greater portion of some one of these things, than is possessed 
by his neighbours ? Or, if he does not engross them, who is there who 
does not sincerely desire to do so ? That is, who is there that is not, at 
heart, a monopolist ? Here then rises the difficulty to which I have before 
alluded. But it is a difficulty that brings with it an advantage; inas- 
much, as it enables me to prove, by a very simple syllogism, the truth of 
my original assertion. Thus, all men are monopolists — a monopolist is a 
rogue — therefore, all men are rogues. But am 1, 1 who have learned the 
three first books of Euclid by heart, to be set aside from my purpose by 
syllogistical sophistry? No: it is against you, ye great, ye notorious 
rogues ! projectors, scheme-inventors, and monopolists, that I wield my 
pen ; and it is against you only that my wrath shall be kindled. 

It may, notwithstanding, be as well, simply, to advert to those who may 
be considered minor monopolists. Among them may be enumerated your 
acquaintances, who monopolise — all the good luck in the world ; your 
neighbours, who monopolise — all the pride ; those in your own profession, 
who monopolise — all the ignorance ; yourselves, who monopolise— -a// the 
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merit • Then there are the monopolist of the whole of an evening^^s eon- 
Tersation/the monopolist of all the scandal at an old maid's tea-table, and 
the monopolist of all the vexation that arises in being at a dull party. 
Young gentlemen talk of battles, and their love of arms, and monopolise 
the regards of certain young ladies ; whilst, in return, the latter look 
languishingly, play *' rfi tanii palpiti ;^^ sing "home, sweet home," 
and engross the affections of the young gentlemen. Others eternally 
quote Lord Byron, wear open shirt collars, look wildly, and, to coin a word, 
geniusified, and engage all our wonder. Great heroes, great orators, 
and great harlequins, monopolise the public applause. Great authors 
monopolise the praises of the critics. Then there are monopolists in wis- 
dom, loyalty, patriotism, and all the cardinal virtues ; and Ustly, there 
are those who monopolise the whole of a reader's patience ! 

My monopolists, however, are those who, to use the words of my old ac- 
quaintance, Jeremy Cockloft, manage matters " on a large scale." Those, 
for instance, who open a milk-shop with a capital of 50,000/. ; and those 
old washerwomen of the masculine gender, who, instead of fetching away 
our soiled linen in a wheel-barrow; as in the good old times, gallop it off in 
a flaming vehicle drawn by six beautiful Arabians.* Oh ! if these fine 
creatures knew the ignoble purpose for which they are yoked together, 
woe to the poor devil who puts on their harnesses. . These men washer- 
women, these washermen of capital, or, by inversion, capital washermen^ 
I suppose, intend (begging your pardon, readers, for a vulgar phrase) 
" to drive all the world before them ;" at least so says my old laundress, 
Maggy, and 1 have some faith in her prophetic acumen. 

Well, men have certainly a right to get rich if they can, that is, if they 
can do so honestly ; but, I very much doubt, whether the motives of these 
company projectors are so pure as they would have us believe. If, by a 
c ertain association, benefits may be conferred upon mankind which they 
could not otherwise obtain ; then such an dissociation is both legal and laud- 
able; butwhen a few men of superior wealth, with a view to aggrandise 
their already cumbrous fortunes, form schemes which succeed, for a while, 
from their novelty, or some other contingent circumstances, but ultimately 
bring ruin upon those who withdraw their little capital from its recesses 
of security, to support these visionary sekemes — then, I contend, the act is 
illegal and disgraceful, and should be condemned by every man who has 
the voice and the power to condemn it. Associations of this kind are sel- 
dom formed for honest purposes ; and what is extremely remarkable, and 
tends powerfully to demonstrate the impure motives of those who form 
them, is, that we seldom find, in a short period from their establishment, 
any of the great capitalists who so eagerly assisted in their formation, any 
longer concerned in them. 

Another important consideration relative to these companies, is, that 
they invariably crush some honest class of humble individuals. A man 
who has devoted the greater part of his life to one particular trade, pro- 
fession, or catling, is ill-calculcate4, in his old age, to learn another ; and 
yet, when his first is taken from him, what alternatives has he but to do so, 
or to beg or starve ? An intelligent friend of mine, who, a few years ago, 
wrote a pamphlet on a subject, in some measure connected with this, 
justly observes, 

* The Steam WaehiDg Company send home the artioles intrusted to their care in 
an elegantly-painted van, drawn by six gray horses. Our country readers will hear, 
with astonishment, this account oC the manner in which things are managed in 
London. ' 
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^ 'Diat all monopolies are as ui^ast and li^urious, as Indiyidnal competitions are 
laudable and beneficial, is a trutli that can neither too often nor too openly be pro- 
mulgated ; for, men frequently condemn indiyidual competitions, and aphold mono- 
polies, either because want of reflection has disqualified them to judge correctly, or 
because interest has prevented them from perceiving that their own advantages were 
derived unjustly, from the misery, poverty, and suffering of others. It would be a 
waste of time farther to insist on this truth; its force is immediately acknowledged 
by all who have, in the least, reflected on their own rights, or on the rights of their 
neighbours. Without individual competition, there can be no, improvement ; with 
monopolies, there can be no fair play. With fair competition, men of real merit gain 
ascendency, and confer on society great and lasting benefits :— *with monopolies, pre- 
tenders are elevated, by interest, by intrigue, by sycophancy, by malice, and every 
bad passion, to offices which ought to be the reward of ability and integrity only ; by 
which means, individuals are oppressed, and the community extensively and seriously 
injured." 

The numerous companies thfit havelately been formed, must hare thrown 
thousands of industrious individuals upon the charity of the world— and, 
oh ! what a charity it is. From one poor creature I have received a letter, 
which I shall lay before the reader, in order to shew him the misery which, 
in individual cases, is the result of these associations. 

« Sir, 

<< As I have heard you write for the Literary Magnet, and am very much in the fe^ 
vour of Mister Merton, I take the liberty to address you on the hardship of my case ; 
hoping you will take compassion on my distresses, and tell . them to the public. I 
have been above seven years in the service of Mr. Jones, the cow-keeper in Totten- 
ham Court Road ; and to whom I was turned over by Mr. Stevens, who carried on 
the milk business before him. 1 have laboured for Mr. Jones, Sir, with the most un- 
ceasing diligence during (he whole time ; and I have heard him say, that without my 
assistance, he could never have got on in the world half so well as he has dcme. You 
will be surprised to hear that, notwithstanding this faithful diligence on my part, I 
have been treated in the most shameful manner. Mr. Jones is a cruel hard-hearted 
man; but you know. Sir, 'tis difficult to get a place; and I was never able to move 
about much; and, besides, I had but one arm, so I was glad enough to be employed 
even by Mr. Jones. But my hardships have been great ; I was obliged to lodge in 
an out»house, and never saw any body but the family. Often have I been compelled 
to labour, on a hot summer-day, till I have been almost parched to death ; and my 
unfeeling master has turned from me with the cold-hearted observation, that I should 
recover by the next morning. But the worst of my sorrows is, that I am now quite 
forsaken by Mr. Jones. Since the forming of, what I think I heard him call, the in- 
famous Milk Company, I have lost my employment. Mr. Jones, when he last saw me, 
told the head milk-man that he should not want me again, if the London Milk Com- 
pany held together. Oh ! Sir, what am I to do ? If you jceuld only put down that 
wicked company, I should e^in be restored to my work ; and for your kindness, I 
should ever overjiow with gratitude. 1 remain. Sir, 

Your dutiful servant to command, — Mr. Jones's Pump. 

P. S. — ^There is another villanous company, I am told, somewhere about London, 
to which I am, in part, indebted for my sufferings. The poor old washerwoman, 
Nanny, who used to be at Mrs. Jones's once a week, I understand, has lost her em- 
ployment also ; so that the only visitor I was permitted to see, the only real affec- 
tionate friend I had in the world, is torn from me — oh !" 

I have many arguments, in addition to those I have before adduced, to 
urge against both these companies; but I cannot do better, than tran- 
scribe from the public papers, a report of a meeting lately held on the 
subject. 

** Yesterday, in consequence of a requisition most numerously and respectably 
signed, a meeting of the London Washerwomen was held at the Cat and Magpie in 
the Borough. The meeting was called by some of the oldest washerwomen in the 
metropolis, for the purpose of petitioning the king for a recognition of the rights 
handed down to them from their foremothers, and for the abolishing of the London 
Steam Washing Company. 

D2 
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** At an early hoar the front parlour of the Cat and Magpie was filled with modeall/ 
dressed elderly females— from considerations of propriety, no gentlemen were* ad^ 
mitted. Alderman Wood, it seems, had been invited to preside, that gentleman's gen- 
der not being considered to interfere with the arrangement that nobody should be 
present but old women. The hour at length arrived for the commencement of the 
business, and as there were no signs of the worthy Alderman^s appearance, Mrs. 
Sally Sullivan was requested, in his absence, to take the chair. Mrs. Sullivan at first 
declared her incapacity for the office ; but at length complied with the wishes of 
those around her, who, encouragingly, observed, ' You know, Mrs. Sullivan, we *re 
all friends and neighbours.' Precisely as St. George's clock struck twelve, Sally re^ 
tied her check apron, and took the chair. She opened the meeting in the following 
neat and appropriate speech. 

'' Ladies ^a dead silence J — Ladies, I 'm sure you all know why we 've come to the 
Cat and Magpie on this here occasion. That wicked, abominable company, as calls 
themselves the Steam-washers, has ruined me — has ruined all of us. Is n't it a burn- 
ing shame, ladies, to deprive an honest body of the means of getting a livelihood > 
Have n't they took the bread out of my mouth ? Have n't they took the bread out of 
the mouths of all of us — the viHains Cloud applausej f I wish my husband had got 
hold of some of 'em, I warrant heM give it to 'em C thunders of applause J. They've 
taken away all our little comforts (several of the meeting ^heaved a heavy sigh'^J^ 
and starved our young ones. I declare to you, I left my little Billy at home this 
morning, without a morsel of breakfast Series of shamey shamej / You may cry 
shame as much as you like, but it *s none of my fault — it 's all the steam-washers ; 
and (striking her fist upon the tahlej I hope they '11 all be hanged — the villain* 
{cries of Bravo » Salty, Here if was proposed by the Committee to send for a glass 
of Hodge* s best for the president^ but Mrs. Sullivan begged it might not be any 
thing stronger than porter J ! Now, ladies, I Ve nearly done. I hope yom all see 
the wickedness of the Steam- Wetshing Company ; and 1 hope you *11 all agree to the 
resolutions, and nihilate the steam- washers — the viUains (the president sat down 
amidst the most deafening applatuejf 

<< Mrs. Peggy Jones, one of the committee, and rather a young-looking person, a 
laundress in Bear Alley, Tooley Street, next rose to address the meeting. She 
began — 

" Mrs. President, when I was in service, I read Pamela all through, and I know^ 
I hope, as well as my betters, bow to be honest, like that g^od girl, Ftoiela. Well, 
you see, because 1 would n't be tempted as Pamela was, I left my place ; and with 
a few pounds that I had saved, bought a mangle. Lver since, l\e lived in an 
honest manner ; but now, the Steam- Washing Company has taken away all my work, 
and, I'm afraid, I must go to the parish (No: that you shan% Peggyy said a dozen 
voices, whilst we've got a bit of a job to give you) — for I 've made up my mind not 
to do worse. I hope you '11 do something to get rid of that vile company (Peggy 
was loudly cheered of she finished her address J. 

" Mrs. Jenny Murphy was now loudly called for. Mrs. Murphy spoke as follows : 

^' Och ! ladies, and is it the stame-washers ye'd be after hauling over the coals. 
Bad luck to the cairn that first pervarted the honest smoke from the spout of the 
tay-kettle. Never mind, ladies, the grate people will soon be tired of having their 
sharts and frills' stamed like a parcel of murphies. Faith, and I'd like to know, 
whether the stame-people can get up things as we did — and, botheration to every 
laul of them (Mrs, Murphy was loudly applauded), 

<< Many other excellent speeches were made \ and many admirable arguments ofifered 
against steam-washing. One of the speakers adverted to the g^tleman who, tome 
we^s ago, was obliged to apply to the Lord Mayor for the recovery of his night-cap, 
and sundry other serviceable articles. Another pointed out the danger of catching 
divers troublesome disorders, from having one^s linen mixed with so many articles 
* belonging to nobody knows who.' Then the confusion of having the wrong things 
sent home — and the still more awfuraffair, of having no- things sent home at all. 

*^ After these addresses, the resofutions were re^ and carried unanimously. It 
was resolved, that a dutiful petition be addressed to the King ; and that Alderman 
Wood and Sally Sullivan be requested to present it. That the claims which the loyal 
washerwomen of this kingdom have to his Majesty's protection, be set forth in the 
■aid petition. That a committee be formed, of an equal number of washerwomen, 
manglers, and clear-starchers, for the purpose of watching the movements of the 
steam-Washers. That country washerwomen be invited to. form branch associationa 
under the title of the < Steam- Washing Opposition Society.' That the thanks of this 
naetingbeg^iven to the gentleman who applied to the Lord Mayor for the recovery of 
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hia nlght-cap. That the thanks of this meetin]^ be given to a g^entleman who sent a 
letter to the < Times* paper, a few weeks since, ^xposing^ the disadvantages of steam- 
washing'. That the thanks of this meeting be given to a writer in the Literary Mag- 
net, called J. H. H. for the- able manner in which he intends to defend ns. That 
J. H. H.'s linen be washed^ if he pleases, by the Committee, gratis. That the thanks of 
this meeting be g^ven to Sally Sullivan for h«r able and impartial conduct in the 
chair. 

** The meeting then broke up, and the parties retired." 

Macb more, I think, need not be said to prove the inutility of steam- 
washing. I did intend to develop my views with respect to projectors ; 
but time and editors will wait for no man. My paper is sent for — ^the im- 
perial mandate of the great Tobias must be obeyed — and so, my dear 
readers, good night. 

J* H« If. 

[Our friend J. H. H. will find a corner for his Projectors in the next 
number.— T. M.] 


WHY ARE TEARS TO MORTALS 6ITEN ? 

Oh ! why are tears to mortals given t 
Is it that they 'mid joys may intervene, 
like softening showors 'mid spots of azore slmen. 

That smile, on summer-days, in heaven 1 

* 

But there are eyes that n^ver weep ; 
For there are Woes, of which no tears can tell. 
Known only by the throb, the silent swell 

Of hearts, where they are buried deep. 

That speechless agony, in horns 
When eveiy channel of the breast is dry. 
And not a tear approaches the dim eye 

To tell what misery is ours. 

There is no eloquence in woe — 
True sorrows have no voice their pangs to speak. 
Silent they are, until the heart-strings break ; 

And past, for aye, when tear-drops flow. 

Then why are tears to mortals given ? 
Oh !. 'tis that they 'imd joys may intervene. 
Like softening showers 'mid spots of azure sheen. 

That smile, on summer-days, in heaven. 

J. H. H. 


PLEASURE. 

Pleasure is like the golden-tinted bubble. 
Which, like some fairy thing, comes smiling on : , 

*Tis here — and all its hues their brightness double — 
We grasp it— and the faithless gem is gone. 

J. fl. n« 
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*TH6 DARTMOOR PRlSONER.f 

A desperate race, — 
A homeless throDg,— the ready tools of war, — 
]\len of all climes, attach'd to none, were here. 
Rude mingled with the hero who had fought. 
By freedom fired, for his beloved France. 
Aiid these as vo Utile as bold, defied 
Intrusive thought, and flung it to the gale 
That whistled round them. Madd'mng dance and song,— - 
The jest obscene, — the es^er bet, — the dice 
Eventful ; — these and thousand more devised 
To kill the hours, fillM up the varied day ; 
And when the moorland evening o'er them closed. 
On easy pillow slept the careless crew ; 
To run to-morrow the eternal round 
Of reckless mirth, and on Invention call 
For ceaseless Novelty ! 

And others wooed 
The Muses, and with soothing song beguiled 
The dreary moments. Harp on harp was heard 
Of sweetest melody, and some pursued . 
Severest lore ; and followed with bold step 
Thee, Science, — thee. Philosophy, and gave 
The hours to Wisdom. Of this sacred band 
Had young Alberto been, but o*er his youth 
Misfortune's' blight had pass'd ; — the purple bloom 
Had vanish'd from his cheek, and Hope, dear Hope, 
That spring-dew of existence, cheer'd no more 
The soul, and withering Consumption now 
Drank the life-blood by drops. 

How beautiful 
The vernal hour of life ! Then Pleasure wings 
With lightning speed the moments, and the sun 
Beams brightly, and nor cloud nor storm appears 

• [We learn with considerable pleasure that Mr. Carrington, who^e •' Banks of the Tamar" 
we noticed in a recent number of our magazine, is about to publish a poem on Dartmoor. 
His former production is so full of exquisite delineations of natural scenery, that we look 
forward, with much confidence, to his forthcoming volume. Mr. Carrington, it seems, is a 
native of Devon, and resides in a town not far distant from the scries which he will have 
to describe. This circumstance has given him an opportunity to draw his inspiration from 
the proper source ; and we have little doubt that he has done so. It is only in wandering 
among the wilds and solitudes of the great Devonshire moor — in treading its dells, where 
the wild-bird screams at , the sight of man — and in communing with its mighty Torrs, 
which seem the giant guardians of the waste, that the soul of the bard can identify itself 
with the wildness and grandeur of its scenes. Mr. Carrington has had these advantages : 
and we should suppose profited by them. If there be one spot, in England, more deserving 
than anothei: of bemg conmiemorated, that spot is Dartmoor ; and if there is any bard in 
existence able to do justice to the subject, that bard is the author of the " Banks of the 
Tamar." 

We have been favoured with the accompaning extract, a sort of episode, from " Dart- 
moor," which we lay before our friends, and presume it wiU be read with considerable 
interest.] 

t At one time pearly 10,000 priscmers of war were coined here, and multifarious and 
ingenious were the melhods by which they endeavoured to kill time. When that vast ship, 
the Commerce de Marseilles, lay as a priscni depot in Hamoaro, she was, to use the words of 
a prisoner, a " little floating world." There was an excellent band of music, a theatre, a 
bidl-room, gaming-tables, fencing, and other schools, workshops, &c. But gaming was car- 
ried to an extent which has seldom been exceeded. Prisoners have been known to wan- 
der ^ut the decks with nothing to cover them but a blanket, having lost every thing at 
cards or dice. And instances have occurred of some staking several days' provisions, and 
undergoing a total deprivation of food, till the ** debt of honour" was discharged. 
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To darken tlie liprkoo. Hope kwkui (wt 
Into the daz^Uiog ^beie, and fondiy taUis 
Of summer ; and Jove comes and all the air 
Biugs with wild melod^r. Sut s(»g9 may cease 
Though caroU'd in the faithless Spring ; and Hope 
May prove a flattery ; aad Love may piunxe 
His wing for flight ; and every flowM that blows 
Be scaMer'di on the galena wild wing. 

And thus 
It fared with young Alherto, and he sank ' 
Befoi-e the death-blast, just as his green yean 
Were glidiug into summer-beauty. Lang 
He wooed a maid all innocence and truth, 
And lovely as the loveliest maid that tieads 
Thy banks, awift-rushiog Rhone. And she xetum'd 
His passionate love ; and every day that cam« 
Strengthened the indissoluble charm that wound . 
Itself round their young hearts. Thy skies are blue. 
Fair Provence, and thy streams are dear and fringed 
By the lush viae that in thy sunny vales 
Hangs out its iiill, frank clusters, glowing deep 
With richest amethystine tint ; and thou 
Hast songs of witching minstrelsy from bowers 
Of fragrance ; and, amid the deepening shade 
Of groves, sweet cots, abodes of health and peace. 
By woodbine, rose, and myrtle, sweetly deck'd. 
But Love has power to fling an added charm 
E'en on the beautiful ; and when, at eve, ^ 

These lovers met, the bright, the sunny South 
Put on a tenfold loselmesfi ;«-^the flekUA 
Wore an unearthly charm ; — the crystai streama 
RoU'd on with new-bom melodies ;— the woods 
Were greener, fairer, and this earth arose 
To their quick beaming and delightful eyes, 
With all the hues and forma of Paradise. 

But Revolution horn, her wild trump blew 
A loud and fearful Uaat ; and at the sound 
The nations trembled ; and the land, — the sea, — 
Was one wide scene of tumult 'Neath the shadp 
Of vine, fig, Qtire, now no more the swain 
Rested in happy indolence ! — "Ho more 
Sweet tales of love in rose and myrtle bowers ; 
For France, with fiercest call, from loom and plough* 
FrcMn hill and vale, city, and cot, aroused 
Her sons to conflict, and AlbcEto, torn 
From her he loved, — the weeping G^eyiove, — 
Was sent with many a hapless victim, more 
To combat England on the wave. The hawk 
Might scare the eagle from hie cliff, — the wotf 
Might bay the monarch lion in hiaden ; 
As soon as the victorious prows of Gaul 
Chase Albion*s red-cress horn the spa, and wieat 
The trident from her grasp. A white the bark 
That bore Alberto from his native strand. 
Successful roam'd ; but cross hex Ocean-path 
An English frigate swept, and soon the flag 
Of fierce Democracy, ieep humbled* wated 
Beneath the British banner. 

Farewell France, 
The captive deeply sigh'd, as for the breeze 
Of balmy Provence soon around him howl'd 
The diill, moist gate of Dartmeor ? Where are now 
.The fragrant boweifs, — the groves with fruitage hung 
Vdluptuous, — the music of Uie bough 
From birds that love bright climesi, the fragranit mom, 
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The glowing day, — the iweetly-penflive eva, — 
The walk — the interchange of soul, — too well. 
Too well lemember'd t Exile, think no more. 
There *b madness in the cup that memoiy holds 
To thy inebriate lip ! 

Yet rise they will, — 
Dear yisibns of thy Home ! The birds will sing. 
The streams will flow,— -the grass will wave, — &e flo?rtn 
Will bloom, — and through die leafage of the wood 
The blue smoke curi )— thy eti is there, — thy cot — 
Poor exile ; and the seaet mighty power, — 
The Local LoTe, that o'er the wide spread earth 
Binds man to one dear, cherish'd, sacred spot, 
His Home, is with thy spirit ; and will oft 
Throw round its sweet enchantments, and awake 
For distant scenes belored the bitter sigh, 
And prompt the unbidden tear. 

O who that drags 
A captive's chain, would feel his soul refreshed 
Though scenes like those of Eden should arise 
Around his hated cage 1 But here green youth 
Lbst all its freshness, manhood all its prime, 
And age sank to the tomb, ere peace proclaim'd 
Deliverance ; and still upon the view. 
In dread monotony, at mom, — noon, — eve, 
Arese the moor, — the moor !) 

And year on year 
Thus crept away, spent in consuming thought. 
But now terrific ramours reached his ear 
Of fierce commotions, insunectians, feuds 
Intestine, making Home, Aceldama ; 
Till at the last came, crinhing all his hopes, 
A withering tale. '* O Liberty, what crimes 
Were perpetrated in thy glorious name,'* 
In that devoted land when Faction strode 
O'er wreck of throne and tribune to the heights 
Of lawless brief dominion. PerishMthen 
In undietinguish'd massacre the brave. 
The wise, the good, the fair, beneath the fangs 
Of revolution's hell-hounds. Vaunted France, 
The gallant, the firank-hearted, and the gay. 
Where lovely " Woman as a Deity 
Had long been worshippM,*' in that fearful hour 
Threw off its ancient homage. Men became 
Brutal, infuriate ; from the scaffold thrill'd 
The finnales shriek, and (O eternal shame 
To France !) within the deep and gulfing wave 
They sank ill wildly mixed, the son, the sire. 
The mother, and the hapless virgin, — all 
In one dark wateiy grave.* 

And she was one — 
The hapless Genevieve, on whom the surge 
Had thus untimely closed. Her lover heard — 
Silently, sternly, heard the blasting tale. 
And wept not ; never more refreshing tear 
Moison'd his eye-lid ; and with desperate seal 
He nourish'd ms despair, till on his heart 
The vulture of Consumption gnaw'd. 

He sleeps 
Beneath yon hillock— not a stone records 


* For an account of these frightful Noyades, see the first series of '* Highways and By- 
ways," published by Mr. Whittaker, London. 
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Where poor Alberto reitB, yet there U one 
Who knows the nwt, and often turns aside, 
Lone wandering o er the wild and silent moor, 
To seek the stranger's grave. 


80N6. 


1. 


5. 


Throw, far away that garland throw ! 

'Tis wove of plants from foreign bowers ; 
I'U have no wreath entwine my brow, 

Except of British flowers* 

The myrtle, though it breathes of love. 
Dies when the wintry snow-storms come ; 

The oraii^, too, from Lusian grove. 
Boasts but a short-Uved bloom. 

3. 

Let her bom 'neath the sultry line 
Go, cross the pride of Chilian vale ; — 

Be the green hurtleberry mine 
That loves the Highland gale ! 

4. 

Seek, warrior, Delphos' laurel wreath. 
And bid it grace thy victor head ! 

I only ask to sit beneath ' 
The Rowan's minstrel shade. 


Is it not sweet at eve to rove 
'Mid fair Amboyna's spicy isle, 

Where bowers of cinnamon and clove '* 
Breathe perfume round the while ? 

6. 

To some it may be — not to me, 
I'd rather range my native hills, 

With spirits as their wild-winds free, 
Heart, pura as their own rills. 

7. 

Be mine the harebell dropt with dew, 
In careless childhood's happy hand ! 

Be mine the heath of asure hue 
From mine own native land ! 

8. 

Then far away that garland throw ! ' 
'Tis wove oi plants from foreign bowers ; 

1*11 have no wreath entwine my brow. 
Except of British flowers. 

H* B. 


THB EXILE'S LAMENT. 


1. 


3. 


On ! might I return 

To the land of my birth. 
All others I'd spurn. 

E'en the fairest on earth ! 
llie lover admires 

Spain's green myrtle grove— 
But the land of my sires 

Is the land that I love ! 

S. 

I have sat 'neath the expanse 

Offairltal^ssky— 
I have join'd m the dance. 

As the moon shone on high — 
But the grape-crowned arch, 

With its rich purple hue. 
Could it equal the larch 

In tiie glen of Cairn Dhu 1 


I have heard the storm howl 
' O'er the bleak Mont en Vert, 
Seen the wild torrent roll 

Down the bed of the Aar. 
But the storm — did it pour 

Forth its fury below. 
Or the wild torrent roar. 

As they do in Glenco 1 

4. 

How many a fair 

From the land of the sun. 
With their dark raven hair, 

Have I worshipp'd and won ! 
But with all their fond spells. 

Not a fairer I saw 
Than the maiden that dwells 

On the banks of Loch Awe.. 


5. 




How oft as I stray 

Through some forest of pine. 
Do I think of the day 

When such forests were mine ! 
The night winds sigh sweet. 

As they come o'er the lea— • 
But they sigh not to greet 

A poor exile like me ! 

H. B. 
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▲ RETIBWER. 


^< There ehall be ttoo oCu« — twin sphodidbeiuna 

Caftor and Pollux — a double cetuieilaiiotu"- Akccent Comedy. 

Sir, — A late number of the Literary Magnet contained an offer from 
a gentleman to engage with you in the character of poet-general, and, 
judging from the specimens which he forwarded, I should think yon 
would have no hesitation in admitting the validity of his claims.. Now,. 
Sir, having suited yourself with a rhymester, I propose for your adoption 
the next great desideratum in a Magazine Eoitor'g 9d9Hni«tratioD» 
namely, a sensible and independent '' Reviewer ;'* suck a ose as shall 
reform all that has been amiss in ancestorial disquisition, all that is un- 
fair in contemporary criticism, in short, one whose deeds shall exist 
when those of Johnson, and Pope, and Gifford^ and Jeffery, shall be for- 
gotten. 

But you will be sceptical enough, I dare say, to require '^ chapter*' as 
you have already "verse" of the truth that is in me. — WeM, here it is; 
*' saw ever man the like !"— 

Marlbrook"'-^ melody afthe Olden Time,ai^ Queen Anme^s Wturs; ori- 
ginal ly published in French, 1708-9. Blarney and Co. Londoa; Ba- 
laam and Co. Edinburgh. 

We know of no pleasure, next to that of meeting with old friends and 
worthy aeqixakilaiices, so exquisite as that of having brought back to 
u« s<Hne of the ancient tales and songs which aroused our wonder, 
and awakened our sympathy, in the delightful season of our childhood. 
It was, therefore, with no common joy, that we observed the liberal house 
of Blarney and Co. commencing a series of the best melodies of other 
days. The first number is now before us ; and thus, through the friend- 
ship of one of the young Balaams, we are enabled, this month, to give, 
exclusiyely, sotne account of this, which we may justly terra, the advanced 
guard of a patriotic array. 

It is harmy necessary, in this age of reading, to premise that the song 
itself was an invention of the eneniy, when the immortal Marlborough 
told such good accounts of them at Ramillies, Oudenarde, 31enheiip» &c. 
that so far from injuring, by its irony, the patriotism of the war, it was in- 
stantly translated into our language, and ultimately becune (for we im- 
proved it greatly) as popular as it is pathetic. 

Marlbrook to the wars is going, 

Rum turn tid41e-e, turn ti torn, 
Marlbrook to the wars is going, 

Qh \ when will he return 1 

This is as it shouU h»* Wo have no inflated, pressing exwdium; ne 
wind-about, zig-zag preliminaries to mount over ; no horrid scrapings and 
tunings before the coipmencenient of the overture ; l^ut lye ar^ precipi- 
tated, according to the classical recipe, in medias res at once^ 

Marlbrook to the wars is going. 

We know this, and it is all we waat to know; with the why and the 
wherefore, we do not trouble ourselves. The second line will not fail to 
enrapture all those who have " music in their soi]|)s." Out of six little 
words, each, apparently, of grotes(|iie signification, our author has " dis- 
coursed most excellent music ;*' for if ever tbd march of armies, at the 
tattoo of the drum was imitated, it ia imita^ here. YirgiPs famous 
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line, beghuiiiigy *' Quadrapkante sonita," &a. descriptive of the tramp of 
horses ; and Homer's celebrated Af it^ dt cXavyi} inutative of the twang- 
ing of the bow-8tring» are scarcely more beautiful, fiat we must burry 
on, and, like Uiysses, tear ourselves from the Calypso-like enticements of 
the poet*8 '^ rum turn tiddle-e."^-<< Oh! when will he return?'' Is it 
not beautiful, pathetic ? The very abruptness of the interrogatory canias 
with it the finest commentary upon hope and appreheusioo. We have 
heard Mrs. Siddons' *^ was he alive ?" We have seen Kean's eye, when, 
as Hamlet, he recognises *' the buried majesty of Denmark." But we 
have heard, seen, nothing like the unparalleled snatch of nature we are 
describing. Mais avangans. 

He may return by Christmas, 

Bum, turn, &c. 
He may return by Christmas, 

Or otherwise Twelfth-day. 

Clever and ingenious again ! How naturally are the uncertainty of 
events, the chances of war, the effects of distance, here expressed, fiut 
mark that which follows : 

Twtffth- day U gone and averf To the hiffhvi of her OMtle, 

Rum, turn, &c. Kum, turn, &c. 

Twelfth-day is gone and over. To the highest of her castle, 

Marlbrook U not rBium*d, My lacfy's mounted up. 

How expressively does the first of these stanzas prepare us for the fol- 
lowing one. The melancholy truth that our hero is not returned, produces 
another. We now, for the first time, discover that he is married, and 
that, too, to a being affectionately devoted to her lord. With all our classi- 
cal reminiscences about us, we have no recollection of any epithet, ancient 
or modern, so happily chosen as that of highest. It is like the best bit of 
the best painting that ever appeared ; like the curtain of Parrhasius' pic- 
ture, which Zeuxis, his great rival, ordered to be withdrawn, that he 
might see the painting. The lady did not sit in ** yellow melancholy" in 
her breakfast or dining-room—nay, not even in her chamber : but impelled 
by love, as was '* sister Anne" by fear, she mounts to the very top-gallant 
pmnacle of hope, and there, where her eyes might first drink in the dear 
delight of his appearance, she stands watching for the ** cload of dusf 
that is to precede ^^ the conquering hero" himself. Some commentators 
have supposed that the word " mountedy' implied that the estimable lady 
in question, had got upon the weathercock of the castle ; but we do not 
think this just criticism, inasmuch as we have no premises to go up<m in 
supposing her accustomed to ride the high horse. 

Oh, page ! my lovely page. 

Rum, turn, &c. 
Oh, page ! my lovely page, 

Wliat tidings dost thou bring 1 

This is a good deal better than Mr. Bishop's *' My pretty page look out 
afar," which is sung at Covent-Garden Theatre ; and proves, moreover, 
that gentleman to be as arrant a plagiarist as ever was put to the bar, 
I should think, like poor Sheridan, nobody would ever take his notes again 
after this exposure. But list to the ** syllables of dolour*' which are noV^ 
to be breathed out by our " lovely page." 

Marlbrook, my noble master. 

Rum, tum, &c. 
Marlbrook, my noble master. 

Is dead, and m his grave. 
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Not only dead, but in his graye— the great, the good, the mighty, the 
observed of all observers, the hope and model of the state — a banquet for 
worms, the companion of clay !-— " dead, and in his grave." How mourn- 
fully do the numbers slide after each other ! What a commentary do they 
seem upon the sting of death, the victory of the grave. It really makes 
us quite melancholy to dwell upon the sublimity and gravity of this pas- 
sage. The march of it is a perfect funeral. But is there no hope— no 
balm in Gilead ? — none ; for still does the '^ lovely page" speak thus un- 
kindly— 

To the grave I saw him earned. One carried his bright armour, 

Rum, turn, &c. Kxmi, turn, &c. 

To the grave I saw him carried One carried bis bright armour, 

By four hold officers* The others bore his buckler. 

This is, beyond doubt, one of the most splendid descriptions of the 
journey to our " last home" that has ever been attempted. The very first 
undertaker, in the very first city of the world, which we contend to be the 
one that we do the honour of residing in, could never direct such a dis- 
play. What are his mutes, his mourning-coaches, his fellows, with grim 
visages and gilt staves, his nodding plumes, and his rickeity empty 
coaches— to the " four bold officers'*— the " bright armour" — ^the*' buck- 
ler," so heavy, that three did bear it? Nothing, positively nothing! the 
top of a fish-kettle to the shield of Achilles. But Marlbrook is. gone. 
" Alas, poor Yorick !" has been said over His mausoletlm. And the poem 
very naturally, and beautifiilly, concludes with this most original fancy. 

The ceremony ended. 

Rum tum tiddle-e, turn ti turn. 
The ceremony ended. 

They all went home to bed. 

^ Which, that we may not weaken the efiect the introduction of this great 
work must certainly have wrought upon oi;ir readers by any cavillings 
hypocritical carpings of our own, upon a few, and they are very few, 
trivial defects, — we ourselves beg leave also to do so, ban nuit, gentle 
readers — ^repose sit upon your eyelids, and may you wake to-morrow 
morning with a determination of imitating the patriotism of the great 
Marlbrook. 

Simon Siohtlt. 
No. 1001, Grub Street, First Floor, 
November 12, 1824. 


A PHENOMENON. 

A WEALTHY former, remarkable for his hospitality, invited, on a late 
occasion, one of his guests to go with him into a neighbouring field, and 
he would shew him a phenomenon. The gentleman, thus invited, at once 
complied with the solicitations of his host. The parties reached the field, 
and approached a beautiful little animal, which lay by the side of its 
mother — a fine Jersey cow. " There," said the farmer, " there it is." 
*^ Well, bless me," repUed the gentleman, ** if you had not told me that 
it was a phenomenon, 1 should have taken it to be a mere calf.** 
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THE VENETIAN REGATTA. 


Venice is justly, celebrated for the antiquity of its republic : for many 
glorious events in its history, and for the peculiar construction of the city. 
There were, even so recently as the close of the last century, certain traits 
in the manners of the Venetians which reminded one of their romantic ori- 
gin, and almost afforded a glimpse of the spirit which animated this peo- 
ple in their former and better days. This remark is peculiarly applicable 
to the numerous and unique race of Gondoliers, who have for many gene- 
rations been famous for their fine figures, their civil behaviour, good hu- 
mour, smartness in repartee, and withal for their discretion. Many in- 
stances have been recorded of their faithful attachment to their own mas- 
ters, and of their devotion to the ^embers of the senate. A spirit of rivalry, 
and a desire to excel in the management of their gondolas, have always 
subsisted amongst them. In their hotkrs of leisure they take their seat in 
their little barks, and amuse themselves with trials of skill : and though 
the prizes they contend for are often nothing better than small flags of no 
very costly materials, yet the honour of gaining them is deemed sufficient 
to call forth the most strenuous exertions of the candidates. These exhi- 
bitions used. to possess interest enough to attract crowds of persons to the 
quays and other places firom whence a sight of them could be obtained ; 
and if, perchance, the noble from his palace on the borders of the canal, 
or the traveller from the balcony of his hotel, looked out and seemed to 
participate in the interest of the scene, the rival boatmen would redouble 
their efforts ; while tl^e elder members of the fraternity, like masters of 
the ceremonies, would endeavour to make the spectacle as imposing as 
they could, by the help of a little music, and the songs of their female ac« 
quaintances, who used to attend in gondolas, and encourage and reward 
the competitors with their smiles. 

llie most interesting ezhibitioa of this kind was at the grand annual regatta, which took 
place under the command and direction of persons eiq)ressly appointed for the purpose by 
the gOTemment. On such occasions, it was not unusual for princes and nobles to repair 
from, all parts of Europe, in order to witness a spectacle for which no other city possessed so 
many local advantages. It is difficult to convey an idea of the bustle which the announce- 
ment of a regatta used to create among all classes of inhabitants in Venice. They prided 
themselves on possessing so many exclusive advantages for this entertainment ', and, for a 
long time beforehand, they were engaged in preparing whatever seemed likely to contribute 
to its splendour, and to increase their own enjoyment of it. A variety of parties, and se* 
parate interests, were formed in favour of the deferent candidates, such as the patronage 
of young noblemen towards the gondoliers in their own service ; the desire of glory and 
reward among the aspirants themselves ; and, above all, a feeling of nationality so strong 
as to rouse them from their habitual sloth, to take part in the general business of prepara- 
tion. The inhabitants of the suburbs came flocking in from all quarters j and travellers 
from distant countries found this a rendezvous of the gay and the curious. 

Although any one, who chose, was at liberty to enter his name in the list of candidates, 
until the number was completed, it was customary to give a preference to the members of 
certain families. For the occupation of gondolier was held in high estimation among the 
people, because it had been the primitive one of the inhabitants of this city ; and the body 
of gondoliers had a sort of aiistocracy of their own, consisting of those families which 
they considered worthy of distinction, on account of their antiquity, and of their descent 
from a line of virtuous ancestors, skilful in their profession, and renowned for the number 
of priises they had obtained at the regattas. They carried their deference for these families 
to such a pitch, that whenever a dispute arose among the gondoliers in the Etreets and 
markets, it would often cease all at once, through the mere interposition of some person 
belonging to this body. The noble gondi)Iiers were very careful in their marriages to avoid 
improper alliances ; and always endeavoured to intermarry with families of equal respecta* 
bUity. 
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As soon as the list of candidates was completed, they began to train themselres, for some 
weeks before the time of trial, by daily exercises of the most fatiguing kind. Those who 
were in service at the time, bad permission firom their masters to pursue their training, with- 
out being subject to a decrease of wages. lodeed, they were looked upon as persons set 
apart for the credit of their country. At length when the grand day arrived, the friends 
and relations of the rowers used to assemble and encourage them, by reminding them of the 
honours of their family. Young maidens, often betrothed to the candidates, presented them 
with the skull, and exhorted them to follow tlie example of their successful ancestors. The 
superstition of the Venetians was not suffered to slumber amidst so much activity. Masses 
were performed, and vows made in their churches, and the boats of the rowers were c(m- 
secrated with the images of favourite saints. The distance they had to row was about four 
miles. The boats separated at a given. spot, and went along the great winding canal which 
divides the city ; they then passed round a standard, and returned to a sign placed at the most 
conspicuous angle of the grand canal. Therw were, in general, four prizes, indicated by four 
flags of different colours, which served also to shew their different degrees. These flags 
were esteemed, by the gondoliers, glorious tropbies, worthy of being aspired afiter with tbe 
greatest ambition. But the government always bestowed, with each flag, a tolerable sum 
of money, according to its rank. And those who were successful in the match, were gene- 
rally surrounded by the patrons of the regatia, who, besides congratulating them, commonly 
made them handsome presents ; after which they were rowed about in triumph, with their 
prizes in theif hands, to receive the plaudits of the spectators on the banks of the canal. 
This grand canal, which is remarkable for the beauty of the buildings on its banks* was, en 
such occasions, almost covered with spectators in barges and gondolas. Some belonging to 
the rich citizens, and others to the nobility, were decorated vnth fliags and rich hangings ; 
and the rowers were habited in rich and fanta.'ttic habits. Many persons expended con- 
siderable sums in decorations; and represented upon the water the personages of the heathen 
mythology, with their attendant heroes ; while others represented the costumes <tf foreign 
nations. The nobler, seated at the prows of their barges, superintended the regatta, and by 
their orders prevented confusion and irregularity. They constituted an acting polioe, on 
those days, which it was against the interest of every one to offend ; no other police was 
to be seen, neither officers nor guards ; not a musket or a halbert. Such were the features 
of tlie Venetian Regatta, as it was celebrated in the year 1784, when two were given, the 
first, in honour of a visit fr(»n the king of Sweden ; the second, in htmour of the Arcbdnke 
Ferdinand, of Austria, and his Duchess, during their stay at Venice, in the same year. 

At this period there lived at Venice a young gondolier, whose name was Nane Deo ; he 
was tall and well-proportioned, had a pleasant countenance and agreeable manners ; was in- 
ured tn hardship, and full of honour and good feeling. He fell in love with a young lass of 
his own rank, a fatherless girl, who had Kved from her childhood with her mother, a brother, 
and his wife. Her brother's name was Momolo Vendetta, and he was descended frt>m one 
of the most distinguished families among the gondoliers. His fathers were celebrated for 
having gained a great number of prizes at the grand regatta ; and the porch of his humble 
house was graced with the flags which they had won. Momolo had proved that he was wor- 
thy of his parentage, since three of the flags had been obtained by hims^. As a good 
husband, good father, and faithful servant, he enjoyed the confidence of his noble master, 
and was the pride and ornament of the gondoliers. He was frequently appointed an arbi- 
trator in the disputes which arose among the gondoliers, who submitted to his dedsions as 
readily as they would to those of a magistrate. His house was commonly resorted to for 
the purpose of settUng their differences. There, with glass in hand, they drowned all ill- 
will, and ended their disputes in conviviality. But wine was seldom drunk in his house, 
except as the token of peace. This is an inviolable mark of reconciliation among the 
Venetians, when they say that two enemies have settled their strife by drinking together — 
they are sure of their reconciliation. It was at some such peace-making that young Deo 
beheld, for the first time, the fair Bettina, who, with all the charms of Hebe, acted as cup- 
bearer to the friendly circle, and came, in turn, to present the cup of peace to Nane. The 
sight of this lovely creature had, at first, filled him vtdth emotion ; nor is that surprising, for 
her figure was sylph-like, and her features, which were delicate and regular, were combined 
so happily, that her countenance expressed at once innocence, intelligence, and good-nature : 
but when she approached him, the graces of her smile, the brilliancy of her fine da^ eyes, 
the glow of youth and health upon her cheeks, and all the charms shed over her luxuriant 
hair, *' quite vanquished him." There stood the young Deo fixed in surprise and admira- 
tion ; his imagination took fire, and communicated its ardour to his heart ; he could not take 
his eyes off her ; and whenever she came near him, he tried to detain her under some pre- 
tence or other, though, sooth to say, he did it very awkwardly. Bettina perceiyed his con- 
fusion — ^blushed, and cast her eyes downwards, llie youth, scarcely knowing what' to do, 
and not daring to express what be felt, stood with the glass in his hand, and sang a tender 
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vefse from TaMd, WMdi Betdna fblt not nrach didtic!med to apply to heneir; neither did 
she seem displeased with the dechradon ; but rephed to it by singing the verse which im- 
mediately foHowed. This put all the company in a ringing mood, every one sang in his 
torn, and at last they concluded their feast with a loud choi-us. 

The Venetians, and the gondoliers in particular, are fond of smging the productions of 
their poets. The gondolier while gently rowing liis bark often makes the walls of the 
palaces resound with his manly and sonorous voice, singing the five octaves of the Italian 
poets : there used to be an ancient musical rbythme admirably adapted to display the 
beautiful cadence of their harmonious verse. Deo possessed this talent in great excellence. 
He knew by heart a great portion of the "Jerusalem Delivered," and many scenes of 
Goldoni, not to mention a number of romances and miracles, which the people of Venice 
learn by heart, and hand down from age to age by oral tradition. , 

When the singing was over, and the company began to depart, the only one who felt 
melancholy was Deo. The passion which he had conceived, kept possession of his heart : 
he could get no repose, he racked his invention for some expedient by which he might 
obtain another sight of the fair Bettina, whose first reception of him had not been dis- 
couraging. But how that was to be accomplished he knew not : for the young ladies of 
Venice were strictly confined to their houses, and their mammas kept them fully occupied 
with different works : the greatest Kberty they were allowed was that of stancfing at the 
window for a few moments now and then : they seldom went abroad except on Sundays 
and, Saints' days, when they were accompanied by their mother, or some other elderly, 
staid, discreet, gentlewoman. Our young lover had never experienced a week which 
seemed so long, or a Sunday so slow to arrr^ : but when it did come, he hastened to 
station himself at the door of the parish-church to witness the arrival of bis lovely 
mistress. At length she appeared with her mother. Deo walked a little on one side, ra- 
ther before than behind, and having entered the church, he offered, with a trembling hand, 
the hely water to the mother and daughter with an air of respect, mingled with tenderness 
and devotion. The maiden blushed, and almost hid her sparkling eyes with their Idng black 
lashes : the good mother thanked him heartily, and seemed pleased with his attentions ; after 
which he took his place behind them, during the mass, and was among the first to quit 
church when it was over, which he did without venturing to take notice of the two ladies. 

He failed not to pass and repass almost daily opposite to the windows of Bettina, 
where he now and then was so fortunate as to obtain a few stolen glances. Sometimes he 
contrived to bring his comrades for an evening walk into that part of the city, and when he 
approached the house where all that was dear to him was treasured up, he would invite them 
to sing, always taking care that' his voice should be audible above the rest. He perceived 
with inexpressible delight, and from many little — very little — marks, such as are ot infinite 
Talue to the passionate lover, that his attentions were agreeable, and- he sometimes fancied he 
could hear a female voice " in gentle accent^' answering his : still he was at a loss to know 
how to obtain assurance of her love, and to advftnce his suit. He could not think of any 
expedient for calling at the house of Momolo, and when he revolved the matter in his mind, 
he felt almost afraid that if his passion were discovered it might lead to some interruption of 
that comfort and serenity which his Bettina enjoyed in the house and sociely of her bro- 
ther and his family. Happily the ftte of the Tutelary Saint of the parish was at hand, 
'and Naue felt a presentiment that this day would briftg some happy moment, some *' blessed 
opportunity," for the termination of his doubts and apprehensions. 

Upon the anniversary of this day the young ladies were permitted to go out, after dinner, 
and form a party among themselves, where it was customary to have a little dance on a 
lawn before the house of the most impoftant parishioner, which was tastefully ornamented 
with draperies and flowers. A table was set out with wine and fruit, and there the heads 
of families were comfortably seated quaffing the generous wine, drmking to each other's 
health, and to that of their masters, delighted witii the joy of their children, and chatting 
npon their own youthful days. Mothers, fathers, uncles, and aunts, soon formed them- 
selves into social groups, they watched the young folks, and listened to their merry con- 
versation, praised the merits of their own children, deplored the hardships of the times, 
made free with the characters of the absent, and praised the sermon of their curd. On 
these festivals the young men of the parish were allowed to be present, and to approach 
near enough to the young ladies to whisper soft things, and complim^it the dancers ; 
but they were seldom called upon to participate in the amusements of the females. Those 
lasses who had lovers acknowledged and approved, placed in their hair flowers pre- 
sented to them by their admirers ; and from this mark it was understood, that Uieir 
heart was not free, and that their hand could not be so any more. Deo would have given a 
world, if he had it, to have been able to present a flower to his fair one. The evening 
before ihefHe he repaired to the church door with a rose in his hand, and at the moment 
when Bettina entered to attend the vespers, he had intended to present it to her; but 
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his vnn, though half extended, was reftrained by that timidity which tru* lore always in- 
spires, and by the presence of the mother who, according to custom, preceded her 
daughter. After dinner, on the following day, he was among the foremost, who ar-^ 
rived at the house of Momolo. The joyous company assembled without exciting his curio- 
sity, or inducing him to hft his eyes from the door and windows of his mistress's domi- 
cile. At length she appeared. A bodice of rose colour, a white frock, and a gauze 
handkerchief upon her shouldero, constituted the attire of Bettina. Her black hair in 
luxuriant tresses, was confined by a large gold pin. A few ringlets escaped in front, and 
partly shaded her forehead as if to shew by contrast its exquisite whiteness. But Naine on 
casting his eyes upon the lovely girl was almost petrified at perceiving in her hair a 
rose like that he bad longed to present her with, on the previous day. He trembled and 
scarcely dared to gaze upon her. " Without doubt," he thought " I have a rival, some one 
more happy has been beforehand" — but this uneasy train of thought was soon put a stop 
to. Momolo, who was seated at a table with his wife and mother, tranquilly regaling on 
the fruits and viands spread out before them, having remarked Nane's abstracted and dis- 
consolate manner, called out to him, ** Come, my Mend, be seated among us, and partake 
9f our geod cheer." Deo recovered himself, and accepted the invitation ; but a torment- 
ing jealousy invaded his heart, and overclouded his countenance — naturally so gay and open. 
Intent upon the object of his affections, he could not help adndring the strength and agi- 
lity of Bettina, who had been dancing a long time, and had tired out some of her compa- 
nions. " Oh," said Momolo, ''n^ sister has not her equal for dancing. It is her favourite 
recreation. I am pleased to see the poor child happy, it is not often she can enjoy herself; 
for it is only on this day and two or three others at i^9 time of the carnival, that she is at 
liberty. But what are we to say to the flower which Bettina has in her bead V* 

The good mother smiled, and answered, " Do not alarm yourself, my son, it is an artifi- 
cial one. Your sister will never have any lover but lie who is to be her husband. 
Sbe put me to my wits' end this mmung to find an artificial rose, that she might place fii 
her hair without giving rise to scandal : and at last, I was obliged to buy one of a 
milliner." 

At these words the heart of our young lover palpitated with delight, tlie deHcate 
attention of his mistress overwhelmed him : he could not take his eyes ofiT her. Bettina 
having perhaps derived £rom the countenance of Deo the cause' of his alarm, and of his 
sudden alteration, bestowed upon him from time to time looks full of the most expressive 
tenderness, though she did not advance to the table. At length her brother called to her, 
made her sip some wine and water, and bade her rest a while, or quit the dance for the gui- 
tar. She began to play without any affected unwillingness, and sang with such simplicity 
and pathos, Uiat poor Nane was scarcely able to contain himself. In such delightful society 
time passed away too rapidly for him, and he found with almost as much surprise as regret, 
that nightfall was coming on, and that the comj)any was beginning to retire. He was 
therefc^ obliged to take leave of his party : he cordiidly thanked his firiend Momolo, and 
" looked unutterable things" while he passed as near to his fair one as possible, to bid her 
adieu : he was rewarded with a kind look and a sigh, and then departed. 

He now began to think that his conditicm was more supportable. " Bettina," thought he, 
" is not engaged : surely she will consent to make me happy : her looks, her attentions, 
have said so. I bum with this passion. I must get out of this purgatory. I will go to-mor- 
row and ask the hand of Bettina of her brother." A lover of this cast is not dilatory, 
still less after such a resolution. On the next morning he went to Marc Toscan, his godfather, 
who was an old gondolier, venerable for his merit, as well as his years. He was superan-' 
nuated, and the house which he had served forty years, had generously provided for his 
comforts in his old age. Marc having heard the proposition of lus godson approved it, and 
was not backward to offer his best services as a mediator. He conceived that the parties 
were suitable to each other : he knew the reputation of Momolo and his family, and had no 
doubt of the merit of a girl educated by such relations. Those considerations of interest 
and aggrandisement, which engross others, were not suffered to be obstacles among these 
good people. He knew that Nane was possessed of a vigorous frame, and was sufficiently 
skilful in his occupation, to be sure of constant employment, by which he would be able to 
support a family, aided by the industry and economy of a prudent wife. " But my son," 
said he, " it is too' early to see Momolo ; he is now gone to the grand council with his master : 
till he returns let us go to church to hear maf s." They accordingly repaired to Notre Dame 
Delia Salute, where Nane gave an offering to the priest that he might apply the mass to 
the furtherance of his special object. The fervour with which the youth joined in tlie solemn 
service wns not a little heightened by the love and fear which alternately possessed his 
he&rt. This ended, they hastened towards the house of Momolo. 

" I commend you, my son," said Marc, " for having addressed thy prayers to the Virgin. 
In former times this temple was crowded with people : then the Venetians i)ossessed a sin- 
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paAxt deyotkax tot their boly patrobefis ; but, alas ! the mannem of the present daj are 
saj^ oorrapted and flegenerated. When I was young, nobody failed to attend mass daily, 
hot now the ambition is to attend councils and sessions in the mornings, and to pass the 
night in playing, drinking, and excess. We were gay and contented ; ^e canals resounded 
with our songs and serenades ; Tasso was constantly on the lips of all my comrades ; we 
used to teach him to the very youngest, who learnt his verses by heart: On certain dm the 
best scholars amongst us coUected the others, and read his beautiful poems, and explained 
the most difficult passages. At that time there were more than there are now, who could 
read and write : nay, I knew some who. even composed songs which our noble masters did^ 
not disdain to read. Their confidence m us, their good-nature and familiarity, gave us an im- 
portance in our own eyes, and made us better subjects and servants. You youngsters have 
no idea of our former importance. I remember one time when there was going to be an 
election of some great officer, I foi^et what ; but I know it happened when I was in the 
service of Madame Belegno. Well, I was despatched to the proc\irator Calerge with an 
old Dalination officer, a man of merit — at least in her ladysliip's opinion — but wifbout pa* . 
tionage. ' My mistress recommends this worthy officer to your ETcellency,' said I : that was 
sufficient ; the p#ocurateur took the good man's mterest to heart ; he obtamed the place ; and 
I am happy to say, he did honour to her recommendation, and mine. But the ladies 
now-a-days have thrown aside their resei-ve, and they have lost the secrets influence they used 
to have in state-affairs. And if they now get more amusements, they have less interest 
with the great men, who scarcely contribute to their amusem^it at all." In this manner 
the good c3d Marc kept talking to his godson, who, with apparent attention, was in truth occu- 
pied with very different ideas ; and at length they reached the habitation of Momolo. 
He was standing at the door, and seeing his old friend Marc, " What good fortune brings you 
to me,'' he said, " and how came you in company with this young man V* 

*' He is my godson, dear friend,* replied the old man, '* and I wish to speak to you about 
him : let us come in." They all three entered the little hall. Momolo, who saw the em- 
barrassment of the young man, asked if he could render him any assistance. 

" You have,*' anayreied the old man, " a sister, and I am told she is a charming girl, and old 
enough to be n^arried. Here I have brought my godson to ask her in marriage. He is 
not addicted to vices. You never see him in a public-house, or with cards in his hand : he 
receives forty ducats a month ironi his young master, besides perquisites. As for his per- 
son, look at it. His arms are worthy of a Samson ; he is tall enough to stand against the 
Philistines. I will answer for his character. I have Known him &om his infancy, and 
have never lost sight of him. I have watched him, and inquired into his conduct, and I 
have never heard a single bad thing of him. I think your sister might be easily 'per- 
ftiaded of his merit, and might Hve happily with him. He proposes ~to settle in about a 
year,**that he may have time to prepare his house as it should be for the wife of Deo, and 
uie sister of Venddtta." During this address, Momolo had surveyed the youth ham head 
to foot with perfect satisfaction. Nor had Nane been less regardless of a single movement 
or change of countenance in him whose answer was to decide his fate. He almost 
dared to hope, and indeed he had need of it, to support him under the painful agitii- 
tion which he suffered. . Momolo rose from his seat, and taking old Marc by the hand 
said to both, " Come with' me, my friends, and you shall have an answer." But before 
they' quitted the hall he stopped, and with an air of native dignity, directed the atten- 
tion of his visitors to the objects which surrounded them. The hall was ornamented with 
portraits of his father, his ancestors, and himself, with their names underneath, and the 
dates which were most remarkable in the history of each person. It is true, the paintings 
were not very fine. They were Jarge heads highly coloured, wearing gondoliers* caps, some 
with a pipe in their moutb and others with a skull in their hand. In the space between 
the portraits, the walls were hung vrith flags of all colours, sobie half worn off with time, 
and all arranged in the style of trophies. *' Look, there," said he, " at my ancestors, and 
read their praises. Nane is a young man whom I esteem very highly ; but it must not be 
said that the sister of Vendetta was united to a gondolier who had not obtained some 
honourable mark of distinction. It is an invariable rule in our family, never to give or 
accept a wife, without bestowing her hand upon those who are glorious for the prizes 
they have gained.** Marc was astonished 'and could say nothing. 'Nane stood motionless, 
and seemed as if a thunderbolt had fallen upon him ; when Momolo put his hand upon 
Deo's shoulder with a look of encouragement, and said, " Courage Deo, I have so great a 
friendship for my comrade Marc, and have conceived so good an opinion of you, that I 
shall propose a plan for satisfying all parties ;— the only one which can put my good 
wishes for you to the test. May Heaven, which suggests it to me, bless the thought,* 
VeSj my friend, tlie opportunity is favourable for you ; the course />f glory is open. In three 
days our patrons will give a regatta t6 the Archduke x)f Austria. If you can win a prize 
in it, my sister is yours. But as it is no more than fair that besides giving my advice 
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X Bhould give you my aaOBtaiice also, I will low with you, I wiH partake off yoitr h^^gnet^ 
and laboar wka yoa fox yictory, notwitbfitandiiig I am fortv yean old, and hare pesofTed 
not to enter into another match/ Nane fell at his feet and bathed them with tears : the 
eyes of Marc were moistened ; he threw himself upon the neck of Vendetta. They h«tBi 
embraced the poor youth and raised him up, and went altogether to an idner room, wher% 
Momolo introduced them to the females. 

" Behold/' said he, " my stiiter, a young man who comes to ask yoa in marriage. I 
esteem him, and do not despise his pretensioiis ; but he is not yet worthy of posKaah]^ 
you, though ho may be iki the course of three days. Assure hkn that you haye no dislike ' 
to him ; encourage him in the path of honour, and commend him to the holy virgin. I in-* 
tend to row with him. I will be his comrade^ his brother, in the course ; and, I h<^,' he 
will soon iSecomie my brother in a more solenm manner. It is to the canditioa of returning 
victorious that his happiness is attached.. You know that you ooght to aspire to a hosbsnd 
who has gained some distinctioii, and that no other ought to be alHed to our ftunily." Bet-^ 
tina cast her eyes downwards, her fece was suffused with a crimsoft tint ; add her manned 
seemed confused. Nime said something which was almost inaudible ; he kissed the hand 
of Vendetta, and looked tenderly upon t£e dear girl, whose sister and mothet now approached 
her wiU^ tears of joy, to felicitate her. They endeavoured to allay her apprehensions a» 
to the uncertainty of the event upon which her ihte depended \ and they made a sign to 
denote that she entertained the proposal. At the same time they were no€ backward to 
express &e satisfaction it aSbrded them. The conference having proved so fer fevoorable, 
the three m^n withdrew and went to the directors of the regatta to obtain pemissioh for 
entering their names in the Hst of rowers. Marc Toscan undertook to ^)eak. The good 
old man. detailed all the ihteresting particulars %JL the afiair, which had obce more brought 
him from his retirement to attend upon the directors of the resatta. He expatiated on the 
merits of his godson, and the noble offer which Memolo Vendetta had made, llie direc- 
tors, who were highly pleased with the story, iqpplauded the spirit of the parties, encotiragfH) 
them, and assured them of their patronage. 1 he two ai^iraats proceeded to inscribe their 
names. for the match of bonts widi two rowers ; which being done, &ey went to &e canal 
and pushed off their boat, in which» as a sort of rehearsal, they gave a e^iecimen of the 
vrimner in which they riiould contend for the pri2e. 

In the three days which had to pass before that of the regatta, Nane was permitted to 
pay daily visits at the abode of Momolo. The felicity he experienced in the society of his 
J^ttina, opers^ed as a stimulua, and gave him an invindble determinatien. He felt im-' 
patient for the moment c^ gaLning his precious right to claun the hand of his mistress. 
Momolo, as an experienced hero, gavelus advice to Deo. "At the moment the sigual is 
given,'' said he, " endeavour to distance your competitors ; then slacken your pace a 
little when once you see the others behind you, that you may not waste your strength nc 
first, for you will stand in need of it when we have got ov^r hidf the distance— then is the 
time for exerting every nerve to reach tiie signal flag. Observe what I do, and follow my 
example. Rqw with caution, which is quite as necessary as strength. If yon see any one 
endeavouring to get his boat across the streakn, or to run foul of us, you must endeavour tq 
steer, dear of him ; but do nothing spiteful against your rivals, victoiy is the . only ven- 
geance we ought to take." They frequently rowed together up and down the gnmd canal, 
-iJiat Momolo might point. out the shallows, and those places where the stream flowed witl) 
the greatest rapidity. 

^ At length the eventful day arrived. The fi^nales interested in the success of ouf cham- 
pions, refused to enter into any of the various amuaemente which abounded on this season 
of noise and gaiety — ^not even directing their eyes to the great canal, which was afready 
thronged with spectators, and embellished with the great barges of state, with their noble 
crews. Early in the morning they prostrated themselves at the foot of the altar, and im- 
plored the auspices of H'eaveu, yrith as much eartiestness as is sometimes shewn in praying 
for the safety of a kingdom, or a victory over an assailing army. The tender Bettina said 
all the prayers she knew, interrupted with sighs, and raising her suppliant eyes, filled with 
tears, to ail' the images of saints, and all the objects of adoration^ which surrounded her. 
These prayers were offered for her brother, her hps pronounced bis name, whilst her heart 
added others, still more fervent, for her brother^s friend and colleague, whom she would 
scarcely trust herself to name. The relations of the ^mily prevailed upon a priest to go 
down to the water-side for the purpose of blessing the boat at the two extremities, and of, 
affixing a small>iage of Noir^ name. Deliu Salute. The vrife of Momolo presented the 
oar to her husband, and reminded him of his former triumphs. Poor Bettina, with trem- 
bling hand, gave the oar to her lover. She could not speak, but she looked at him most 
expressivel]^what elegant prayers, what powerful excitements, are there in such Ictoks 1 
Deo excliumed, " I go to struggle for you } and is it possible that I should not'conquer !" 
Hq a«]iHed»«i a parting favour, to have a wlute- ribbon which coofuied her tressoA ; ha ob- 
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tRlM»d it, kiMed it, put k- to his beiirt, and at last fixed it in hli cap. The touly group . 
wera loud in expresgiiig thttk anticipations of success ; and a crowd of neighbours assembled 
In ofder to cany the -two champions in state to their boat; into Which they leaped with 
impatlente. lltey soon dashed throagh' the T^ter, and arrived .'at the b^^inning of t^e 
ooone. Their intrepid mantier made Uieir competitors begin to tremble already. The fe- 
males kftd not courage to witness the regatta ; they remained at home with their friends^ 
whi6 would not (juit diem in such a time of anxiety and agitation. The tried skill of Mo- 
molo, the athletic frame of Nane, formed grounds for happy prognostics. But Bettin& was 
fixed upon her knees, her eyes raised to heaven^ and her hands clasped. She heard the 
signal to start ; she was no longer on her knees— but fell extended on the floor. They raised 
her to her seat, but were unable to ailay her fears. Love, till then, partially concealed in 
her bosom, could not endure the rack of agonising suspense. The names of her lover, and 
Sometimes her brother, were the only sounds she could axticuiate. 

Our heroes, meantime, got a-head, and exerted themselves to make good the advantage 
they had gained upon the others, who came in pairs; sharply contesting the prizes. The 
imposing beauty of the spectacle, at this- instant, in beyond iJescription. It was not merely 
an amusement, but a magnificent national exhibitioa. All the difijereot classes of specta- 
tors were in motion. . An immense number of boats were statiooed eflong the sides of the 
canal ; but many atten^ted to keej^ pace with, the boats in the matoh« The rapid progress 
I of the ornamented barges, whose ncK draperies, plumes, and banneisi,- gave a fine relief to 

the black ground of the gondolas : the music, of bands upon ihe barges, upon the terraces 
and quays, interrupted by shouts of applause and encourage^^deat to theibremost ; and some- 
^ times by the hooting of the populace to those in the rear : the aspect of the fa9ades of 

the palaces, and mansiaos hune with tapestiy,attd fifled wifh the most elegant company, 
who testified, by the waving of handkerchiefs and hats, tlie lively interest they took in the 
animated scenes— altogether formed a n)ectacle which cannot be fmit^tfld any where else, 
because the localities of Venice are perfectly unique. * 

The energy cS Deo was the theme of general adnuiadoD-^he kept th» lead, and was on 
the point of gaining a complete advantage oiver his nvti»t when, by a malicious manoeuvre 
of those in Ute second boat, which sudoenly eaJned upon him at the moment of roundhig 
the flag to return ; the second boat ran fool of hia ; droveit too £v round ; and.by rebound- 
ing, shot a-head, and became first. This accident excited extrandinary clamour. The 
persons who had obtained this advantage had (heir patiDos and partisans ; but the majority 
of spectators expressed their concern for Deo. He saw his error, but animated by the cries 
and encouraging gestures of his colleague, he was not diaconoerted. Momdo had used 
inconceivable efforts to avoid this disaster ; and though he had failed, through the unskilfiil- 
ness of his companion, he knew that it was not ^ time for reflecting upon nis inexpertness. 
No one could have forraeen that this event would hare tended to cover our young hero 
with glory, by aflbrding him an opportunity to signalise himself by an act of generosity. 
In making for the goal wfakh they were now approaching, each '■ kept his place, nor was 
Deo able to regain the precedence. He was en ue point of leaping oat of his boat upon 
the steps of the temple, where the prise flags were planted, when the man of the first boat, 
who was lo take the coJour, lost his footing b^ too great eagerness, and fell into the water. 
Nane, by a violent pull, gained the shore, and sprang apon the steps. He seised with his 
two hands the first and second flags, and ran back to his boat with both ; he then advanced 
to bis rival, who waa struggling in the water, drew him out, placed him in his boat, and 
resigned the first flag to him-— modestly retaining the second for himself. According to 
the laws of the regatta, he had a right to appropriate the fibrst to himself ; but Nane was 
too humane and too generous to act strictly, upon a regxilation which seemed unfair, al- 
though advantageous for himself. This noble action gained him universal approbation ; 
i but neither the plaudits nor cavesses d the spectators could detain our vict^ a moment. 

Nane, the happiest of mortals, seconded by his friend Momolo, having fixed the flag upon 
luB prow, turned his boat inmiediately towatds the honaa of Vendetta, cleaving the waters 
with^the same rapidity as before. 

The shouts of the neighbours soon announced to Bettina^ the victory of her lover, who 
waa presently at her feet, with the flag in his hand. She neither heard nor saw any thing 
— 4he conflict of hope and fear had a^tated her so much, that she had not strength to sus- 
tain so great a tonent of joy— she famted in his arms. The wife of Momolo, his mother, 
and children, came round hmi, caressing and embradng him. **' Nane is victorious V* he 
^ ex^aimed, " Nane is the husband of my sister — he is my brother !'* The distracted youth 
pointed to his Bettina, in an attitude of despair, for she yet gave no signs of life ; but with 
the kind assistance of those about her, the poor girl came to'by degrees ; and as she opened 
her ey<», she looked round with an air of doubt, not seeming to know whether they con- 
soled or congratulated her. Deo endeavoured to engage her first glance, she saw him« and 
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flaed bfiv ojeB moft tenderly upon him : he was not camtent^ bat pat fak Kpt to ben, irtmh 
she feeb^ eudeavouied to defeQCl. " Coma, my chi]dien>" aaid Momolo^ ** gi^e free conne 
to your matiud affection. Deo, Deceive at my mmds, in this day of gloiy, the lecompence 
you have so well deserved. To-morrow you shall be united. Abide with me till you can 
get a house for yourself— deposit your flag at the side of those ndned by my forefatheiSy 
who shall henceforth be called yours ; and give to my patrons subjects of our blood, whd^ 
may always serve them with fidelity, and preserve the honoun of the segatta ia our fit- 
milies." 


•TA^ZAS Off THB DEATH OF A BBAUTIFUl. TOUN6 LADT* 

I SAW the Sun's paviUon in the sky, 

. His banners streaming in the tranquil west ; 
. I lookM again, his glory had gone by, ^ 
His eye, iar-beaming, sank in dewy rest. 

I saw the magic colours of the bow. 

That spreads its briUiant arch on placid even — 
' I kxA'd again, its pomp had melted low. 

Its beauty vaniah'd mnn the gates of heav*n. 

So there was seen a flower of human birth. 
That bloom'd all lovely in the gazer's view ; , 

So brief it flourished on this mortal earth. 
Then whisper'd to the breeze a long adieu. 

Disease unkindly breath'd its tenors diere. 

Swiftly she sank beneath the cold turf sod. < 
The tearful Muses wrong their golden hair^ 

The sobbing night-wind moum'd her funeral ode. 

We^p, roees, weep ! above the hallow'd bed. 
Where sleeps in peace, one lovelier fat than you : 

Oh, weep*! for Virtue's ornament has fled. 
And vivid Wit deploz^ her ofispring too. 

Weep, violets, weep ! above^the sacred tomb, 
.And throw your perfumes roond the storied um : 

Oh, hither bring your sweets of earliest bloom. 
When Spring's reviving smiles to earth return. 

lake to some star that trembles o'er the deep, 
Bright'ning the waves that ripple sipoothly on ; 

Till through the heavens clouds, (uorkly rolfing, sweep, 
And hide the beam that late all sparkling shone. , 

So, thou^ loved virgin I shed a light serene, 

Adom'd with beauty, tenderness, and truth, 
Till Death, all envious, aim'd his stroke between, 

Reckless alike of innocence and truth. 

But as the star, though lost to mortal sight. 

Still shines above, resplendant as before ; 
So yet thou luokest beautiful en high— - 

Yet smil'st an angel on that cloudless shore. 

Fairi^irit! from the climes of Paradise, 

Where founts o*er fadeless flowers eternal roll. 

Where sphere-bom'meiodies from s^phs rise. 
Enchanting, as t&ey move, 6om soul to soul : 

. Look upon us, who now revert to thee. 

Our eyes suffused with fond affection's tear : 
JJKk upon us, and, oh, our guardian be ! 

Till we shall meet thee in that happier ^ptee. 

_ - H. Ca v. 


i 

THB tHftB'B 8I8TSRI* 

i&r THB «• heemitS 


Fades non ommbuB una, 


Nee Jiversa tameti qualem dece.t ease 6oraram»—*Oviii. 

To the bosom which has beat with parental tenderness and anxiety: to 
him, or her, who has yiewed, at one tiniie, with pride, the lovely offspring 
of mutual affection and truth ; and at another, watched the sleeping babe, 
with tearful eye, when a conrulsive start has broken, or disturbed, that 
repose : to such, the story of Three Sisters, passing from infancy to the 
spring of life, will not be without some degree of interest. The parent 
will go back to the period when the increased crimson of a mother's cheek, 
hanging over the cradle of her beloved child, bespoke a feeling of mater- 
nity, which wants a name— for there is none which is adequate to the 
thrilling sensation, nor can it be conceived, much less paid back, or re* 
turned, by the object thus hogged to her heart's-strings— the parent alone 
is conscious of it. 

It was the glory of a friend of mine to have three daughters, fair as the 
mountain snow, unpolluted by mortal touch, such as it falls from the fleecy 
clouds, and lights upon wild flowers in a land of peace and freedom. 
The periods of their birth followed each other annually, except in the in- 
stance of the third born, who was two years younger than her second 
sister, three years the junior of the eldest. Their minds and persons were 
the mingled copies of each parent, differently combined ; but there was a 
sweet regularity of feature in all, flowing from the softness of their mo- 
ther's countenance ; and a marked dignity and regularity in the expres- 
sion of their father's face. In infancy, they were extremely similar to 
each other, but, as the bud expanded, it took a trifling deviation, the one 
from the other. Uniformity m dress augmented the interest which they 
teatnrally inspired ; and when they tenanted the nursery, and accom- 
panied their mother in a walk, or stoiod by her side in church, or at dessert, 
the group represented the rose of summer, with its blooming buds clinging 
to the parent stalk, and sweetly opening to the ray of intellect and gentle 
growth, which the kind beam of nature poured upon them. As branches 
expand and take graceful directions, bearing the riches of Flora, or Po- 
mona, on them, so did these sister-graces exhibit the forms of loveliness, 
and elasticity in shapes and limbs, which might, for structure and fine tex- 
ture^ have served for the models of Grecian sculpture. Character was 
now the last feature, and it was the mirror of the mind, true to its dic- 
tates — ^the hand-writing was fhir and legible, the eye bespoke the soul. 

Philipina (the eldest) was what was called a perfect beauty ; an Italian 
painter, on seeing her, exclaimed, ** Non ci manca niente !*'— an alabaster 
forehead, arched eye-brows, luxuriant curling hair of glossy brown^ a 
sof%, ^et commanding, eye of purest azure, small moath, and fine-turned 
neck— there was nothing wanting for the work of captivation. Belinda 
resembled her in eveiy thing but the eye, which was darker, and she had 
the Grecian dose, which forms a straight line from the frontal elevation, 
and terminates with that pouting lip of ripeness and fascination, which 
we see g^ven to Hebe. The size of these young ladies was exactly the 
same, far above the middle stature, and bearing something striking and 
commanding in them. 'Zoe (the younger), so called from a whim of her 
illustrious sponsor, bore resemUadce to each^ but was less tall, and had 
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not so lively ^ complexion as the other two. The rose was fliinter on her 
velvet cheeky her ringlets were of a darker hue ; and in her eye there was 
something oif a doubtful ciast, as if. uncertain to mourn or smile; it was 
gray, but yet so curtained in sable drapery, that it seemed darker than it 
really was ; her nose was a very gentle aquikne; her smile warm, mode^S't, 
and bewitching ; but there was -much of the pensive, both in her look and 
smile ; her limbs were of the most delicate mould, but had not a}l t|i^ 
agile nymph-like structure of those of Philipina and Belinda : the former 
of which was the mother's, and the latter the father's, darling : not- that 
tl^e^ were wanting in love to Zoe ; but it seemed as if their bosoms had 
poured out such a store of tenderness on the first-born, that the source be« 
gan t9 be impoverished, and to yield less than heretofore. This prefer- 
ence might have been felt, but never was noticed, by Zoe, who endea.* 
voured, by added duty, to merit what she could not command. 

The fortunes of the thre^ sisters bore some resemblance to their 
share of preference and parental kindness. An uncle had amply provided 
for the two first, in addition to the marriage*settlement, which dividsi} the 
property of botn parents equally amongst their diildren ; the reason for 
this was the uncle's demise previous to the birth of the third daughter. 
At a very tender age, the sponsor, above-named, was killed in battle, mi 
left no will, although he repeatedly stated his intentions of making a 
noble provision -for Zoe; disappointment, therefore, - became an early 
acquaintance of hers, but her placid bro.w bore no marks of it. 
When the ^may^^y of youth had shone upon these graces, tho ad- 
miration of our sex balanced betwixt the eldest sisters, who already 
began to talk of setting their caps (a term detested by* the writer of 
these pages) at titled, fortunate, and fasldouable youths. There was 
even a sort of rivalrjr betwixt them, a kind and playful angling for hearts, 
a struggle of attractiveness to lure the fluttorer from the one u> the other : 
nor was Zoe an impediment to their game, although, at times, she gaiae^ 
some j^ortion of parUality from sweet looks, proceeding i^m a sweetev 
disposition. 

Philipina vowed that she would accept nothing under a coronet ; Belinda 
would compromise for beauty, fortune, and a lieuteaant-polonel of cavi^ry, 
or condescend to take into consideration the merits of an Honourable 
Charles, or Henry, or a very young M.P. with a noble family mansieni, a»4 
a regiment of militia. When Zoe was consulted on the matter, she eould 
only give her best wishes; as to herself, she had neither thouglit ah^al 
matrimony, nor woulcf she decide on any particular choice, as to r%nk et 
profession, convinced that mutual affection, a virtuous mind, and spot- 
less character, were the onlj requisites^ with just enough to ensure in- 
dependence, and to maintain a place in tbe apbeie in which she then 
moved. 

Offers^ in abundance, were made to the elder sister, but she tenacim^y 
adhered to her views of ambition; and although almost imperceptibly at«> 
tached to a commoner, of jfiine^ person, elegant manners, andgoed fortunei, 
she rejected him to throw her net at Lord Woodville, who passed his life 
in the sports of the field, was the terror of the neighbourhood, from \m 
wildness ; and at last eloped with a married woman. A baronet couited 
Belinda, but the pow^rfiil charms of Philipiuji estranged him A^m her ; 
and when he proposed his heart and hand to her, she rejected him--»this 
was cruel flirtation, for ho had gained such an ascendancy over tbe re« 
gard of heir sister, tl^iat she ^as al«iost heajrtrbfokea- at this wouad given 
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to her firide ; aAd in a paroxysm of jealousyy threw out such Itirss ibr a 
young cornet^ that he yielded to the enchantress's wand, and ran off with 
her to Gretna Groen. By this she forfeited her &ther*s confidence, and 
never having calculated on future happiness, similarity of temper^ and the 
many contingencies in wedded life, her hushandsoonnegiected her. They 
lived mifl^rahly for two years, during which time she had the imnlrudence 
to Inform him of the circumstances under which ^he accepted him ; and 
they were bow separated, having expended the fortune given her in mar* 
riage, and being obliged to return home in dependance and despair. Phi* 
lipina continued her high pretensions to conquest, and refused, successively* 
three offers, very superior in point of property and connexion, but un- 
titled; one was too old, another not handsome enough, the third wanted 
nothing but a title; she would stiU wait; but, as yet, 

** There 's nobody coming to marry me. 
Nobody ooming to woo." 

And she has got such a name for a jilt, a fiirt, and a haughty one, that 
the men begin to avoid her ; besides, her temper is so much altered, that 
the chances multiply against her daily ; and she has the added mortifica- 
tion of beiog pestered (as she terms it) by a little chubby lisping boy, call- 
ing her Aunty— this child of her sister's, becoming a part of the family, 
since his father's ruin, separation from his wife, and forced retreat to the 
continent, after squandering Belinda's own fortune, and what her father 
bestowed in marriage on her. Where there is no genuine love, untainted 
by mere gross passion, interest, the vanity of carrying off a prize, dis- 
appointing another, or some such alloy, little conduct can be expected. 
Extravagance procures pleasure, and pleasure is the opiate of regret ; it 
lulls this feeling into torpor, to which succeeds slow, bt^t consuming, fever, 
debility, a tcedium vit€e, and a paralysis of all mental activity^ and en* 
joyment. 

So it ^as with this young couple, madly come together, paired, but not 
matched. 

A stranger now became a visitor at her father's castle; he was intn>- 
duced by letter from a near relation, and came to take a day's shooting on 
the extensive manors of my friend ; his polished and prepossessing d»- 
portment won him a welcome from every member of the family, so that 
he was engaged to pass a month at the castle. During this period, the 
bursting of a detonating gun broke the radius of his arm, and slightly 
wounded him in the hand ; sufficiently, however, to render it necessary 
for him to keep his bed for a few days, and to remain some weeks at tha 
castle. Zoe had admired him, in common with all who saw him ; but, 
until the accident which befel him, was not aware of the hold which he 
had taken of her sympathy and soft sensibility; her gentle care and 
amiable solicitude, on his re-appearance in the dining-room, sunk deep in 
his bosom ; and not confining himself to the mere captivations of youth, 
increased by extreme delicacy, he daily and hourly studied her, the be- 
nevolence of her soul, her candid, open disposition, stamped by nature 
only, and uncontaiminated by worldly intercourse. Her eldest sister paid 
him much attention, and appreciated bis worth, but she had the glance of 
disappointment now upon her brow,Tind was prepared to sacrifice herself 
to pride, if an opportunity offered, and to smother the nobler feelings of a 
natural penchant^ and of disinterested admiration. Belinda was wrecked 
in her hopes, a widowed wife, a mother, without the support of her lord 
and partner^ him whom she ought to have to look up to. The field was 
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suddenly the whole heainen appeared on fire. Repeated bursts of thnnder 
ensued, rolling away peal after peal among the mountains, and accompa- 
nied by such floods of rain, that even the smallest summer-streams, swol- 
len to the size of rirers, camexushin^ in cataracts across our path. Pa- 
ralysed at a sight with whose import she was well acquainted, Marie in- 
stinctively drew closer towards me. ^* We are lost," she at length exclaimed, 
aikd fiuntly pressed my band to her pale lips, it seemed indeed hut toe true* 
Our berses had become <|iitte restiTe, and every adyaneo we made was 
performed with dreadful Uncertainty. A light, however^ that feebly twinkled 
at a vast distance beyond us, appeavBd to hold out a promise of protection. 
**'If we can but gain the direction from whence it comes,^' said our postil- 
lion* ^ we m^y yet be safe ; if not, we must inevitably perish.*' Hardly 
bad 'be spoken, when a tremendous thunder-dap shook the detached frag* 
m^nts of a rock, whose base sloped gently towards us. Down came the 
enormous mass, but luckily ere it had time to reach us, our horses, mad- 
dened at the sound, dashed on at their fullest speed. In vain the postillion 
strove to check them ; he was flung ofi* at the flrst attempt, and by a sudden 
flash of lightning that streamed full across the road, I beheld— gracious 
God ! these eyes beheld— his mangled body roll over the edge of a preci- 
pice, from whence, heard far above the thunders of the tempest, came up 
his shrill piercing yell of agony, as he plunged crashing through briar 
and brake, and then sunk into the abyss beneath. 

I was by this time in a state little short of distraction, for death, I clear- 
ly perceived, surrounded me on all sides. He looked out in sullen g^n- 
deUr from among the clouds, spoke his awful warnings in the wind, and 
rdbed himself in the likeness of the cataract, that foamed along at an im- 
measurable depth below me. It seemed almost presumption to contend 
against such odds ; but when I heard the sobs of the gentle girl who sate, 
half fainting, beside me-— when I called to mind her youth, her beauty, her 
innocence, and felt that but for me, all these must soon have end, I resolved 
to make one last desperate attempt* With this view 1 burst open the car- 
riage-door, and clasping her in my arms, was already prepared for a 
spring, when the re-appearance of the light, that now flashed full befbre 
us, induced me to hesitate. Not a moment was to be lost. We were evi- 
dently in the neighbourhood of some cottage, a fact of which even our 
horses seemed aware, for scarcely had I called aloud for help, when they 
slackened their speed, and stopped, panting, at the door of a small auberge, 
or post-bouse. 

Exhausted with the day's fatigue, Marie retired early to rest, while 
I, too much excited for sleep, remained alone for hours in the parlour, 
4ur rather kitchen, of our inn. ' The dying knell of the postillion still 
rung with frightful distinctness in my ear. I seemed to catch the last 
agonizing glare -of his eye ; to hear the heavy plunge of his body^ and 
watch the sidffening muscles as they slowly settled in the yellow spasms of 
death.' To Marie such horrors were, fortunately, unknown, for her senses^ 
estranged at the time, had heard neither the shriek nor the fall of the vic- 
tim. I resolved, therefore, i6 spare her feelings, and by giving a pretended 
account of his indisposition, ta preclude all her farther inquiries. 

Meanwhile the excitement produced by this event had brought on a 
afew fever, so that, by morning, I was seriously indisposed. And now 
shune forth the full tenderness of the woman and tlie friend. The hand of 
Marie administered my cordials, her conversation beguiled my solitude. 
For four days, during which I scarcely breathed, she seldom quitted my 
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side, Ofteo io ijm indistinct twilight of my mind^ when pt/toepAmi wnm 
confosed and wandering:, appeared a lairy form» r«diant wiUi youth and 
beauty, and iUnmiBii^ jftll around me with the blessed sunshme of her 
presence ; but when» in m^ eagwness to grasp the shadow, I awoke to 
comparative recoUei^tion-— *it was to find a fairer figure by my side, wiping 
the moisture from my Imtow, freshening my parched Hps, and administGr^ 
ii^g those soothing attentions in which woman reigns withoiit a rival. In 
cQnsequenee 9i such imremitting kindness, aided by the mistakes of m vil<* 
Jage empiric, whose physic, by good luck, I refused to swallow, my firrer 
soonbegsMi to abate. But^ as ( recovared from one malady, I rapidlr inn 
bibedaworse« My heart^^nny heart became affected, and I eouid no 
longer hear my young nmrae from my sight. When seated at ervenlng by 
the window of our humble inn, 1 heard her uitioipate a meeting with Hip-^ 
polyte ; when I listened to the soft tones of her voice, as she ofilered iro 
her hymn to the virgin ; and on our separation for the night, felt my hand 
pressed in mute, gratitude to her lips, I could, with difficulty, command my 
emotions. 

A week had thus elapsed, .and preparations were made fbr our depar- 
ture. A^ the carriage was too much shattered to proceed, we hired a 
couple of mules, and, under the direction of an experienced guide, re« 
pewed our romantic jouiTiey* Marie had previously written to her lover 
requesting him to meet her at the foot of the last chain of Appenntne8,and 
every hour increased her impatience for a reply. Once, in particular, as 
we pa8(9ed over a lofty ridge, whence the first view of France was gained, 
I observed this feeling with a sigh that attracted her notice. ** You are 
iU,"' she i^olaimed, looking kindly in my face. ** 1 am indeed," I re- 
plied, *f but mine is an illness of the soul ; even you, love, cannot cure me 
of that." A long interval of silence ensued, during which^ day had in- 
sensibly declined* Anxiously, therefore, we began to look around us for 
shelter ) but as, notwithstan&ig our haste, neither house nor village ap- 
peared, we were constrained to pass the night in a sort of recess or cave, 
where, thanks to the providence of our guide ! we feund erery requisite 
convenience. 

By this time the sun had wheeled fer away to the west. Long pensile 
streaks of gold and a^iure edged each saffron okud, throwing out, in bold 
relief, it| rich fentastic drapery, while a warm purple glow hung, like a 
glory, over the landscape. E^tward was heard the tolling of a far-off 
convent-bell, joined, at intervals, with the careless whistle of the moun- 
taineer ; and when this latt had ceased, a thousand birds, in chorus, 
took up their evening hymn. ^ What a lovely sun-set !" exclaimed Ma- 
rief as she watobed its effect en my countenance* " May Suoh another 
> '■ . . ' ' * * the shrill tones of a bugle interrupted her ferther remarks, and 
presently a[^ared a troop of horsemen, wii^ng, file after file, along the 
vaUe(y beneath us. For a few minutes the sun shone proudly down on 
burnished helms and banners: the next instant all had disappeared ; even 
the music died off the wind, and nothing could be beard but the tinkling 
echoes of Uieshe^>-bell. Fatigued, as usual, with her journey, Marie now 
prepared for repose. My warmest mantle was accordingly spread round 
her QA the ground» . and when this was suitably adjusted, I received h^r 
smiling adieus, and then wandered away to a slight distance from the cave. 
The night was iBiell fitted for a ramble. It came on clear, warm^ and 
volaptueus, accompanied by a silver mist that robed heath, rock, and hill, 
in vapour. Not the slightest signs of animation appeared, nature lay 
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dead before me, and eiren the chariot of the hour seemed to pauee m\i$ 
career^ while I, restless and desponding, moted alone amid the solitudes o( 
earth. Alone upon earth— what awe do these words create ! Yet this, I 
internally exclaimed, must be my destiny. A few 'hours, and the form that 
now guilds my path will set in night forever; like a. dream, she will elude 
my grasp, and leave but the memory of what has been. Such is human 
ii^. A little sunshine illumines its onward road, but ere we can bask in 
its beams a scowl appears. on the horizon, and one dull unvarying cloud 
hovers in dark shadow before and behind us. As these reflections sug- 
gested themselves to my mind, 1 returned, in thoughtful silence, towards 
die cave, and beheld its gentle inmate still buried in repose. There she 
lay— -the young, the sincere, the beautiful,-— with one snowy arm half-hid- 
den beneath her head, and the other pressed upon a bosom so serene and 
pulseless, that even the ringlets, which lay like summer shadows on its sur* 
face, but scarcely seemed to stir. How innocent she looked! A warmer 
flush than usual glowed in rich beauty on her cheek, the kerchief that 
bound her head was loosened, and her mantle partly shaken ofl^ in the 
movements of sleep, disclosed the full luxuriance of her form. My feet 
stood rivetted to the spot Strange emotions stirred within me, and the 
longer 1 continued, to gaze, the wilder throbbed the pulses of each vein. 
For one brief instant I was overcome ; the next saw me proudly conque- 
ror, resolved that she who, in the noble confidence of her nature, had in- 
trusted her all to my honour, should never, never repent it. '* Sleep on, 
sweet girl,*' I said, ** while, with the tenderest solicitude of a brother, I 
ahield your repose fVom harm. Sleep on, and if your dreams be of love» 
may they be pure and happy as yourself." With these words I softly 
stopped towards her, imprinted one long burning kiss upon her cheek, 
then hastily quitted her side, and watched withoutthe cave till mornings 

The sun was high in heaven as we ascended the last chain of hills that 
alone divided us from France. The time was now come that we should 
part— .perhaps for ever — and that two fond hearts, so long and so unde- 
servedly separated, should again be united. In his reply to Marie's letter, 
Hippolyte had agreed to meet us at the extreme boundaries of the Appen^ 
nines, and already we were far advanced towards their termination in the 
Duchy of Parma. Every sudceeding hour increased, in consequence, the 
emotion of my companion. Hopes, afiections so long blighted, put forth 
freah blossoms in her young mind, and never did she appear so resistless, 
as when 1 saw her for the last time on earth. How diflerent were my sen- 
sations. Alone in the desolation of my heart, I moved, an envious phan- 
tom, by her side. The morning was in unison with iby feelings. Dull va- 
pours still hung in tangled masses upon the summits of each hill and cliff: 
and if, now and theii, a wild bird flew screaming above my head, its very 
cry seemed prophetic of misfortune. Thus absorbed in gloom, 1 had . 
scarce leisure to remark our progress, till the mists rising on a sudden, 
like a curtain, from the landscape, disclosed its full uninterrupted beauties. 
Th^ sight was inefiably magnificent, fieside us shot up the glittering 
«pires of Genoa, bounded by the silver waves of the Mediterranean, with 
here^and there 'a white sail glistening like a star upon its bosom ; and be- 
fore us, skMTting, as it were, the horizon, rose the blue hills of Parma and 
Piedmont. 

We had, by this time, left the ^ast chain of Appennines behind us, when 
suddenly a carriage appeared in^the distance, rolling with the velocity of 
lightning tovwrds us^ Was it «— — ? — Yes, it must be Hippolyte ; and as 
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the unwelcome thought intruded itself on my mind^ 1 made an inTokmlarjr 
pause ; and, for the last time, thus addressed myself to Marie : ** The 
hour, lady, has .now arrived, when hoth you and I must part. Before, 
however, we separate, I would say a few words which, from a considera- 
tion of your unprotected state, I have hitherto withheld* The charms of 
your mind, the graces of your person, and, ahove all, the unequalled 
tenderness of your heart, hate created in my breast a passion ^that can * 
never be extinguished. Nay, start not at my confession. Think you that 
I who, throughout this ' delightful journey, have sustained a struggle 
greater than man ever yet endured, will now stoop to degrade it ? Never, 
lady, never. I have but a few words to add. This miniature,'* here I 
placed my portrait in her hands, ** was drawn by the dearest friend I have 
ever known, and 1 now present it to one who is dearer than even life it- 
self. Amid the varied attractions of society, it may serve sometimes to ' 
call to her mind the solitary stranger of Rome^ and the hours passed with 
him in the secluded bosom of the Appennines.*' With these words 1 drew 
nearer to her side, but scarcely had I time to raise he^ hand to my lips, 
when the sound of the driver's whip announced the rapid approach of the 
chariot. On a sudden it made a hait ; the door flew open ; a stranger, in 
a military dress, advanced, and at the same instant my young and suscep- 
tible companion was pressed to the bosom of Hippolyte. What followed 
I have never been able to recall, for my heart was bursting at the time ; 
and without bidding either Marie or her lover adieu, I rushed in agony 
from their presence. A silence of a few minutes ensued, after which the 
sound of wheels was again heard ; and from the brow of a neighbouring 
hill, where I had stationed myself, I witnessed, with folded arms, the de- 
parture of my fak fellow-traveller. She recognised me, I saw, in an in- 
stant, for her hand waved a mute farewell ; and still, as the chariot went 
rattling along its path, I heard the sweet echoes of her voice ascendmg 
faintly from the valley below me. A sudden turn of the road concealed 
her for ever froin my sight— — 

Thus was 1 left again alone ; alone too in the draariest solitude. My 
sole amusement consisted in retracing the scenes over which I had so lately 
travelled with Marie. The cave where I had watched her sleeping, the 
eminence from which I had pointed out to heV the first view of France, be- 
-eame, henceforth, objects of my holiest reverence. But the inn — the dear 
little mountain inn ! where we had passed so many happy hours together 
— — oh,who shall say with what feelings I again beheld it ! Yet, cheerless 
as it now appeared, it was still sacred, for all around it spoke of love and 
Marie. ** Here," I involuntarily exclaimed, '* she first bade me good night ! 
here she sung her evening Ave-Maria I and here, from the window where 
I now stand, she watched the fading sun-set ! Perhaps she is gazing en 
it still ; but she thinks not of me-r-oh, no 1 far happier thoughts engross 
her ardent mind, and the stranger, like a dream, is forgotten !" These 
bitter reflections continued, with but few intermissions, to haunt my ima- 
gination for years ; and often in the midst of crowds, when a fairer form 
than usual flitted across. my road, I turned, with a sigh, to the recollection 
of Marie. Even to this moment her image blooms, like an ever-green, in 
my mind ; and sometimes, when in dreams the Appennines rise before me 
in their grandeur, I see her, kind and gentle, as when, 'thirty years ago, 
she sat beside myv couch in sickness. — But they are gone, the lover and 
the loved, Hippolyte anc( his devoted Marie; their very names have been 
long since forgotten^ and all that is now knowaof them is, that they once 
existed. 
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ttIB ROUNJ> TABLE. NO. YK 
. tdB.OPBinNO Off THB BUl>OBTi 

Pfeimi^ TOBIiL^lffBlitoil, President, with the Contributor^ Box before kiwty ^LDT- 
nnwlrcKy AllivM) OAKLwtf nd th« Pvblibhsr, ail in eioideni di^ttese. 

T^mum MKBttoir. I Ait sieved to tell yon, CHentlemen, that our excdlent Secre- 
taryy J. H. H. i» teriovsly indlap^Mcd. I called to aee him yeateMlay^but, akift! he 
was chanffod oaA apirUkass) ^rom down wRh pam $ akadowy^ inaorporealt aa hia rai' 
tials^ and, above all—he wanted shaTing:. H9 baa had fleaae «Miigfa» iMiwerer, to 
dismiss his physicians; and since they hAve given him over, why, thete are still, 
hopes. Meantime, we must contrive to langh without him, for the lower bin, thank 
dod^Ah, Clatterbtick, is that yon ? Wby, man, yonr face is a yard long. Allege, 
too— 4 beg yonr pardon, but really, my good fbUow, yon must not take this so de-' 
plorably to heart. What ! and does our gentle BibliopoUst weep t«o?<— '< Nay, then, 
fall Caesar.'* (Takes out his handkerchief.) 

Glutterbvok. Enough, enough; grief has made me thirsty; Alleyn, the wine 
stands with yon. 

Alleyw. It is a finilt of which I am seldom guilty. {Here ihe hoWe goes tomd, 
forming in its course an iUusfrfOion qf <^ Perpetual MoiionJ*) 

Tobias. With your permission, Gentl«meny I will just give one tdast ; << A speedy- 
recovery to J. H. H.** and tben proceed to business. (While they are drinking this 
toeuif the President pulls out a pile of MSS,from the Correspondents* Box.) 

Tobias, In conHmuiiion, Silence in court while the judge delivers his charge. 
The first artiole» Genflemenof the Jury, to whieh I shall call your attention, i»«igned 
« X. Y. Z.'* and professes to be the commenceitteiit of a Series to be entitled» '* Ufe 
in the City.** Is it your pleasure to hear it read ? 

On NES. By all means. 

Tobias reads as follows ;— 

UFB IX^THfi CITY; OR9 MRS. 9tQOS ^AT HOKB." 

» 

Mns. Hioos» a ridi widcyw, some three nigbts ago 
Gave a splendid "At Home" to her firiea<& in the Row : 
A'few stars from the West came to sbiue at hdr feast, 
Together with all the wise men of the East ; \ 
Oh, the flower of each sex, from Cheapside to Rag Fair, 
Assembled by wholesale in Salisbuiy Square. 

from eight until ten to this Vanity mart 

Rolfd on the loud thunders of carriage and cart, 

Mr. Dobbs came on foot, Mr. Foote upon horse, * 

And the two ])iGs8esSkvutt in a caniage of course \ 

While Higgins and Wiggins, a notable pair, 

Dash'd up in a buggy to Salisbury Square. 


The party assembled oonfuskm begin»— > 

'* Excuse me» good Sir, bat you're kickBg my shins'*— > 

** So poor Jenny Dawnon has. lost her Mamma"— 

" There's Billy — Good Gracious ! how like his Papa" — 

«' Is this here.Mrs. Higgs, Madam 1"— "'No, Sir, Oxat ere 

To the right 's, our good lady of Salisbury Square." 

While thus the young folks tattled on t£te a t^te. 
The elders sate down to a game at pioquette ; 
There was old Mrs. Mite, the rich cheesemonger's lady, 
]»iM»SttBcks,Mr. Dobbs, and Sir Judith (yOrady : 
AU silent and solemn—- in short, you'd dachoe. 
They drore from a dungeon t^Safisbuiy S^paie» 

But hflik ! the dock strftes, and IBte sheep to the fold, 
Down nnh to their supper the youngs and the old : 
Mrs. Higgs led tiie wi^, followed dose by Miss Foote, 
Hanginglight on tiie arm of Sir Phelim O'Toole ; 
Who i^isper'd soft vows in her ear, till you'd sweac 
He tvas <xipidtran0p!anfied to SaUsboiiy^Sqau^. 
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How swift from the dbh flew et^h turkey «wfty ; 
How fadsd «ich tan like a^hoatiiom the fifty t 
One momebt in spleiidour an apple-pie shoiie. 
The next both the pie and the apples were gone j 
Fowl, cutlet, and ciutaitl, all ▼anish'dia air—* 
80 nmch for the magk of Saliabtty SqvaM. 

The Mpper concluded, SHrPfaefim OToole 
Quitting (fb^eas i^MWtate !) die ade of Miss Poole, 
Bridled up to his hostess, and looking her through 
With his aaij black eye, that did business for two. 
Heaved sighs from a heart which seemM broken by care— 
What a sight for the widow of Salisbury Square ! 

Surpxised she lookM up as he slowly drew nigh. 

And caught the fond glance of his jolly black eye ; 

She strove hard to bhish, but her cheek was o^erpread ' 

With a yellow sufiVision in lieu of a red ; 

Yet, spite of this^failure, she cried with a stare, 

" Welcome, Sir Phelim^to Saiiabuiy Square.'' 

Then she drank to his health till the party broke up. 
With a drop in her eye like the drt^ in her cup, 
And ere the next sun gilt the church of Saint Bride^' 
The_Newspaper oolnmns anmAinced fsjr and wide. 
That Sir Phelim O'Toole, from the town of Clontaire, 
Had espoused ^e rich widoiw of Saiisbory Square. 

Tobias. The second article, signed A> is written In a most blood-thirsty hai^d. 
Tite very tetters look like daggtn-s, and are well worthy of the name, which is, "The 
Romantic Reveng-e ; or^ the Bravo of Bohemia/^ 

Omncs. Away with it. No << bravoa^* for the Round Table, excepting only those 
wlkich follow np your witticisms, Toby. (Braw) condemned^-^uiUff, Ihath^ 

Tobias. The third ia entitled "Amelia Paterson, a Sketch from Life 3 dedicated 
to CJoIonel B " 

Omnes. Send it, then, by the general poet to Berkeley Castle. It will never suit 
the Round Table. (Article rejected,) 

Tobias. The fourth contribution, Grentlemen, has at least modesty to recommend 
It, for it is entitled, ^< Sonnet to half a Rose-leaf." Come, now, what say you to this 
demi-peet ? Is he Gnilty, or Not Guilty ? 

Omnes. Guilty of an assault, with intent to mnrder**--the reputation of the Lite- 
rary Magnet. (Sonnet cendemned.) 

Tobias. The fifth article (deuce take these spectacles, they are always slipping 
off my nose) is called •* Ode to an Ear-wig."' 

Omnes. No ear- wig, no ear- wig. (Ear-wiff put to death,) 

Tobias. The sixth contribution, Gentlemen, has, for its title, " Philosophicait 
Rieflectionaon seeing; a Hottentot in Top-boots. By Veritas.^* 

Om n E9. Away with it — the very name is enough. (Bre/foo eondenmed.J 

Tobias. The seventh communication (not bullet> remember) is called^ '< Strictures 
on the late Tragedy of Ravenna, with a Receipt lor brewing a modem Drama.'' It 
sounds likely — shall I read it ? 

Omnes. By all means. 

Tobiae reatds asjh^ows:-^^ 

A -ftECEIPT FOR BRBWINto A TRAOED'fi' : &¥ DRAMATICVS. 

Gons, trumpets, blnnderbpascs, drums, and thunder. 

Pope. 

'^FiND a rascal (no diiKcult thing in this age), give him a tolerable head-piece, and 
throw him into the company of an admiring and romantic companion. Hatch a 
good crime, and spin a page or two of sentiment to salve it over/ Pick out an ac- 
oommoc|attng«youBg heroine — tall, tragic, and tremeadons. Get a pair of scales, 
and weigh your principal scenes in them, viz. between hero and heroine, and hero 
and his friend. Let them balance well, and shorten whichever weighs heaviest. 
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Let thefixur flmt aott be taken vp wtth tear* and pockel-liandkerofalelb; but^lh act 
fifth, let the spene be a prison, no matter where— time, no matter what. Let your 
hero be seen pacing the floor of his prison ; and, abore all, let the chains clank. After 
this, let the door gprate on. its rusty hinges (the hinges should always be rusty), and 
the heroine turn in to the hero,like Coleridge*s Christabelle, * with three paces and 
a stride.* Moreover, let her faint in his arms, as it will save much yaluable con- 
rersation, which may be transferred to your next farce. After this, you may let her 
recover, and acquaint the audience (at least those who are awake) that she has come 
to die with her lover. Then let the scene change to a g^lows, with gong<-bells, 
muffled drums, war-hoops, JeWs^-harps, &c. &c. all roaring away, like a fish- woman. 
Then enter' Jack Ketch, with a song, followed by two.lictors, the Reis effendi, and an 
executioner, with an axe sticking out of his coat-pocket. This consistency of cha- 
racter will have an electrical effect, on the well-known principle of * omne ignotum 
pro magnifico.* After this procession has passed, three times across the stage, let 
the hero station himself on the scaffold, and Jack Ketch approach him with the white 
night-cap. At this insult, the hero will, of course, rouse himself— tip Jack |i black- 
Qye — kiss the heroine, till the whole theatre rings with the smack — and then die, as 
many a tragedy has died before him — still-born and ^ntimental." 

Tobias. Our eighth correspondent. Gentlemen, signs himself *' Damon,^* and has 
dropped into our box a pastoral, which the two first lines will, I think, sufficiently 
vondemn : 

^ How beautifttl the countiy do appear 
At this time of the year. 

Alleyn. Really, Mr. President, this' last poetical mioreeau is too touching, too 
overpowering — I musit digest it with a glass. Here, Jonathan, a fresh bottle from 
the lower bin j and mind, whatever -you do, keep it steady. The last was too much 
shaken. 

Omnes. Hear him — ^hearhim! C exit Jonathan. J 

Tobias. Gentlemen, I must once more request your attention ; but as our con- 
tributions, are numerous, pouring in from all parts of the country, I shall content 
myself with simply repeating their titles. To begin then : here are ^ lines on a dead 
Jack-Ass, by Sterne Redivivus.'* '* Thoughts suggested by a Dish-clout.'* << Stan- 
zas on a Post-boy, by Vindex.** << Impromptu on seeing a cup of Coffee thrown into a 
Lady*8 Work-bag.** <' Meditations on a Tooth-brush.** « Stanzas, by Ji^^enis.** 
<' The Adventtires of a Rambler.** ^ Highways and Bye ways, or Tales of Newgate, 
by a Foot-pad.** ** Cursory Reflections on a Gnat-bite.** ^* Ditch-water, a dicbictic 
Poem.** " Tales of ** 

OniNES. Stop, for God* ssake ! or we shall all expire under this infliction. 

Tobias. As you please j but here comes Jonathan {Enter Jonathan with a eob- 
webbed bottle, and a corh-screw in his handj ; so avec permission. Gentlemen, I will 
Just dictate polite dismissals to these unsuccessful correspondents, with compliments 
to the 'authors of ** Life in the City,** and << Recmpt for brewing a Tragedy,** and 
then — Hey for the lower bin, and the ^ Round Table** for ever. 

Cm NES. Huzza ! the literary Magnet (bless its sweet face) and the Round Table 
for ever ! 

(Scene closes with the President dictating .circulars to Jonathan, in the bach- 
ground; Clutterbuck quizzing Allbtn, in the front ; and Oaklet just 
waked from a nap bp certain hissing sounds symptomatic of a rush orgush^ 
ing forth of something^-^probably of Port wine^ 


SUBJECT OF THE PLATE, FROM LORD ^YRON'S CORSAIR. 

Stanza XII. Of that closed eve, which opens but to pain, 

Hb slept in calmest seeming— p-for his breath And once unclosed — but dhce may close 
Was hush'd so deep — Ah ! happy if in death ! again. 

He slept— Who o*er his placid slumber bends 1 • That form, with eye so dark, and cheek so 
His foes are gone — and -here he hath no fair, 

^ firiends ; And auburn waves of gemm*d and braided 
Is It some seraph sent to grant him grace 1 hair ; 

No, 'tis an earUily form with heavenly face! With shape of fairy lightness— naked foot. 

Its white arm raised a lamp— yet gently hid. That shines Uke snow, and falls on earth as 
Lest the |i^ flash abruptly on the lid . mute. 
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'is il some Seraph sent to gram him graoef 
No, 'tis an earthly form with heavenly Face. 

The Corsair Stanza Xll. 
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TAB ALBUM, } 


No. I. 

Thk Album ! Well: what Album ? Why, Sir> My Aunt** Album. And, 
{nray Sir, what has your, or any other man's. Aunt's Album to do with the 
Literary Mai^et ? Ay, " there's the rub," that is the very question I ex- 
pected. You editors are such inquisitive gentlemen, that you are never 
satisfied until you have got at the bottom of every thing. Well, well, you 
shall be told the history of 

Mt Aunt's Album. 

You must know then. Sir, that there is, as there are many others about 
ime-and-twentj miles from London, on the great north road, just at the 
rising of one hill and at the foot of another, a long dirty lane hedged on 
both sides, and with deep cart^rucks in the middle ; the course of wl^ich 
lane, trodden with due caution through all its windings, will, after an hour 
and a half's good (I should say bad) walking, bring you out to a sweet- 
smelling clover-field : across which are two foot-paths, one of which leads 
to a certain village. At the extremity of this village, enclosed in a green 
paling with a pair of modem gates, surrounded by a garden, or, as my aunt 
loves to term it, a fine plantation, stands my uncle's house — ^named from the 
colour of the palisades Verd Cottage ; though in exact opposition to the will 
ofmj uncle, who had set his heart upon christening it Corinth House, from 
a merchandise to which he owed a considerable part of his wealth. 

My uncle is a plain sensible man, verging towards 60^-not over trou- 
bled with politeness (his share of which, as he jocosely observes, is the 
worse for the wear] ; clear at accounts, having some knowledge of the 
stocks, and good at back-gammon. My aunt, who is five years younger^ 
and does her best to appear twenty, is the youngest daughter of the 
youngest son of a half-pay colonel, supposed to be descended from a gen- 
tle (if not noble) family ; and whenever my uncle has ventured to hint his 
disapprobation of certam riotous assemblages held in his house at Austin 
Friars, termed balls, where his least ineonvenience has been the replacing 
three or four pannels to the hall-door and divers baluster rails — ^not to men- 
tion the total loss (for the time) of all right of possession in bis own house 
—elbowed and sneered at by all the coxcombs from Tower Hill to Fleet 
Street,— when he has gently hinted his dislike to such goings on, this pride 
of birth, like Teueer's shield, has stood her in excellent stead. ^< 'Tis not 
for us (meaning herself and daughters), ^tis not for us, Mr. Cinnamon, who 
have gentle blood in our yeins, to do things like common citizens* wives : 
if you are getting too old to relish life, that is no reason why we^ that are 
young, should be tired of it." 

This and such-like speeches, if they did not convince by their reason, at 
least vanquished by mere force and volubility of delivery. 'Twas an occa- 
sion like this that gave rise to the subject of this paper. 

My undo being what lean ensigns and half-pay captains call ^* devilish 
warm in the buck-skin ;" and the wealthier cit, in snug circumstances; 
felt as elderly gentlemen, who have spent the first fifty years of their 
lives in trade, generally do — that it was time he had left the bustle of 

the city to live in quiet. He hinted as much to Mrs. C : who entered 

warmly into the idea, and proposed a house at the West End,— Old Brook 
Street or Cornwall Terrace ; or, at the least, the lower end of Harley Street: 
she saw no reason — (not she) — ^why they might not support as handsome an 
establishment as Mrs. W ■, the proctor's lady. But my uncle, who saw 
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to what all this tended, and who was as anxious to get rid of cafd-partie« 
as of business, was determined (for once) to follow the bent of his own in- 
clinations : and, notwithstanding the entreaties, the scoldings, and the 
" What will the R.s say to it ?" together with the glum looks of the young 
ladies, he, after a fortnight's survey, pitched upon the spot, the way to which 
I have just described; and in another fortnight, maugre all the aforesaid 
and greater obstructions, my uncle found himself seated very comfortably 
in his easy arm-chair at the right-hand side of the fire-place in the kitchen, 
smoking his afternoon's pipe — my aunt haying strictly interdicted the 
incense of tobacco from forming any part in the fumigation of her upper 
apartments. 

It was a Saturday erening— I had just entered on an errand from my 
aunt — the old gentleman was knocking out the ashes from his pipe prepara- 
tory to a fresh charge, when the post-boy's horn and a ring at the gate an- 
nounced the arrival of a package from town. My uncle laid down his 
pipe, and after the ladies had disencumbered the box of its chief trea- 
sures — dresses and the newest fashions, &c. he proceeded to open a por- 
tentous-looking package for himself: it was no other than a journal, in- 
tended to be made after his own fashion, for a faithful entry of his do- 
mestic expenditure — Mr. Cinnamon understanding it was not genteel for 
people of quality to trouble themselves with those af&irs. But too soon 
he discovered that the book in question was every thing but the thing 
he wanted; it was neither a journal nor a waste-book— -neither fit for a 
counting-house nor kitchen — 'twas neither so high as his counting-house 
roof, nor so wide as his ware-room door : but 'twas enough, it would not 
answer the purpose for which it was intended : and as it was paid for, 
from a bad debt, the question to be considered was, to what use it eeuld 
be applied.— We all hazarded an opinion. 

My uncle, who heartily wished both the' book and the man that made 
it at the devil, thought it would do famously for the coach-office : Mi^ 
Susan hinted curl-papers, to which Miss Amelia satisfied herself witli ob- 
jecting : my aunt thought it served him right, and she should vote for 
burning it at once, that we might have the covers to roof in the new wash- 
house. 'Twas my ill fortune in jest to drop something about an album. 

An Album! (my aunt caught up the word) — an Album! why Mrs. 

W has an Album : an excellent thought ! we'll have it covered witb 

morocco and gold. 

Mr. C , who loved peace, and was glad to find any use for his bar- 
gain, that might stay the motion of his wife's pendulum, gave up the con- 
test after a few words indistinctly heard : among which were " ridiculous 
ward-mote book — register of folly;*' and this Goliath of Albums is to be 
installed with all the ceremony of a " Book of the Church :•' myself having 
the honour of the first autograph — my aunt being at length convinced, from 
my lines on her birth-day, that I really possess more ability than she 
had been aware of. 

Now, Sir, as I have the least possible inkling for the honour she intends 

me, I have chosen your Magazine as the best calculated (it being read by 

the young ladies) to assist me in this my perilous situation, by rallying 

her from her ridiculous notion. You have nothing to do, Mr. Editor, but to 

tell her that it is vulgar — preposterously outre — and that she will do well 

to drop it before the W.s, who not keeping any but city company are i^o- 

rant of the movements of the tan. And I shall have to sign myself yow 

debtor for ever. ^ 

J. A. 6. 
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LBCTURB8 OM POETRY,* 

No. II. 

OV VHR OBRIUf AND POBTRT OF WORDSWORTH. 

Nothings, m our age, I have observed, is more preposterous than the nciiiit'ii||r judg- 
Men^f upon |NM/ry and |io^.— Ben Johson^s Discoybries. 

Aa I alwajs loYe to tell my own stories my own way, and being somewhat 
advanced in years, the digressive being more adapted to my age and tem- 
perament than any other method of writing, I hope the ardent youthful reader 
will pardon my last essay on the Genius and Poetry of Wordsworth, be- 
cause I said nothing of either — nay, I must even go on and apologise for 
a fault before I commit it, and ask his pardon for not mentioning, if it 
should so happen, either his genius or poetry in this. Nay, farther, I 
may perhaps nnish my series, and still remain silent on these two com- 
mon-place words. Genius and Poetry — for I may not be able to disco- 
ver that Wordsworth possesses them. At the same time, I am not with- 
out hopes that it will be perceived in due time, that the course I shall 
pursue is the best that could be imagined, resembling the care and pains 
taken to lay the foundation of a good education, or of a noble building, 
which, the farther you begin below the surface, proves more advantageous 
in what is above. Those who read my first will remember that it was 
there satisfactorily asserted, that versification is the only difference be- 
tween prose and poetry, and that poetry is language versified. And I 
apprehend that assertion, in this case, as in a thousand others, is proof; 
but if any think otherwise, and demand something more satisfactory, let 
him read carefullv No. I., and seriously cogitate on the matter brought 
before him-— let him haunt out all the definitions he can find, peruse all 
the critics and commentators on this nice point— and then say whether he 
can produce a better definition of poetry, than that poetry is language ver- 
sified. 

Having learned the fundamental rules of arithmetic, and studied a little 
practical geometry, I make some claims to the character of a mathemati- 
cian, and this will account to the common reader for the mode of reasoning 
adopted in my present inquiry. It will also prove to him that my knack 
at a definition is not a mere assumption, but a legitimate deduction from 
premises, not less certain than my knowledge of the fundam'bntal rules of 
arithmetic and practical geometry. On these grounds it was my intention 
to define, for the advantage of the novice, and those who have but recently 
become readers of the Literary Magnet, the words language and versi- 
fication ; but to save time I will do no more in the mathematical depart- 
ment, than advance one postulate : viz. Let it be granted that all the read- 
ers of the Literary Magnet understand the terms, language and versifi- 
cation. 

The ultimate object of all language, speaking and writing, being infor- 
mation or amusement, or both ; the ultimate object of poetry must be 
instruction, amusement, or both — poetry being nothing but language ver- 
sified. If then poetry be nothing but versification, what need is there 
fi>r it— of what use is it ? What advantage is there in it ? Great need, 
great use, great advantage. What need is there for steam or gunpowder,. 

* In •nr first Lecture the general title to these papers was, by some mistake, 
omitted. Oar remarks upon ike genius and writings of particnlar hards, are to be 
considered subsidiary to one great purpose^-an investiffatian into the nature of 
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or gas-lights, or balloons, or clothes, or bread, or music, or paintm^ t 
The faculties bestowed on man by his Creator were not intended to lie 
dormant — neither do they. The ever-varying minds of men are constantly 
occupied, as their bodies are, in turning all things to pleasure and utility. 
One man adds to the discoveries of another, and one age advances the 
knowledge of its predecessor. On this principle there can be little doubt 
that prose preceded verse, that verse, or poetry, is an improvement — a 
discovery : that dancing was first practised on Terra Firma, then on the 
tight, then on the slack-rope. I do not believe one word of the assertion, 
that poetry was spoken and written before prose. The difficulty of the 
thing is a sufficient confutation of such a notion ; besides, no voyager 
ever found a people, however barbarous, that spoke in verse. 1 shall 
therefore make poetry a discovery, consequent on prose, as snuffers are 
to candles — the invention of steam to heating water, and the engines 
which it propels to steam, as the satellites of Jupiter, and the ring of Sa- 
turn, to the telescope. Without asserting that all inventions are improve- 
ments, I should yet like to hear the following question discussed : viz. 
Whether has poetry or gunpowder conferred the greater benefit on man- 
kind ? In addition to poetry's performing every thing that prose can per- 
form, it possesses this high and peculiar advantage, a universal pleasure, 
an attribute pleasing to all ages and nations — music : that is to say, num- 
ber, measure, and melody, rhyme and order. In a word, poetry is mathe- 
matical in a high degree. Music is, in my opinion, capable of conferring 
pleasure in a more extensive manner, and in a much higher degree, than 
any art or science invented or practised by man. Of the two inlets to 
pleasure, the eye and the ear, the Creator has formed the latter vastly su- 
perior — but this is somewhat digressive. 

The next inquiry seems to be. Whether prose and poetry can be em- 
ployed on all subjects indiscriminately; or whether Some subjects ought 
to be treated in pro^e,-to the exclusion of poetry — and some in poetry, to 
the exclusion of prose ? To this it may be answered, That any subject 
we chose to treat of in prose, we can treat of it in prose — and the con- 
trary ; and in any manner we please, making use, in either case, of fables, 
fictions, tropes, ngures, personifications, similes, metaphors, allegories, 
dialogues, &c. which are as applipable to one species of composition as 
the other, when introduced with taste and judgment; all effects depending 
on these duly exercised. Poetry has/ therefore, a universal scope, as 
universal as the mind of man; and poetry (or the matter for it, which 
terms I shall, in order to avoid prolixity, use indifferently for each other] 
exists in every particle of matter, and its attributes individually, or in all 
matter collectively — in all mind and combinations of matter and mind ; in 
all their multitudinous affections, ** every thing awfully vast or elegantly 
little.'' There is poetry in the globes of the firmament, in their magni- 
tude, in their light, in their motions, in their beauty, in their disposition. 
There is poetry in the earth, in its circumference, in its diameter, in its 
axis, in its poles, in its land and water, in its mountains, seas, tides, winds, 
storms, breezes, frost, snow, rain, rocks, and islands ; in its trees, plants, 
flowers, fruits, metals, minerals, shrubs, grass and seeds ; in its birds, 
beasts, and fishes ; in their births, lives, and deaths ; pains, pleasures, 
loves, hatreds, contentions ; in their colours, shapes, and capabilities ; in 
all their passions aad movements : and, lastly, there is poetry in man, 
woman, and child — ^ia infancy, ddldhood, youth, maturity, old age ; in 
wars, famines, plagues ; in sickness, health, sorrow, death, and burial ;' 
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in all arts and sciences ; in prudence, wisdom, folly and iterance ; in vice, 
neglect, scorn, pity ; in wealth and poverty ; in cottages, in palaces, on 
thrones ; in a look, a word, a gesture ; in sound, in silence ; in an eye^ 
a lip, a cheek, or mouth; and in ten thousand other things, that wonld be 
impossible to mention. Such are the subjects for poetry — and poetry, ac- 
cording to its kind, produces effects on every class of the rational creation 
—the learned and uneducated— the wicked and the virtuous — ^upon old 
men and maidens-— young men and children. And of all our poetry, our 
nursery rhymes produce, perhaps, the greatest sensations. A metre bal- 
lad-monger, a sorry rhymer, a gingler of doggrel, a framer of ditties, is, 
to a clown or countryman, to ** the cook and chambermaid," a greater poet 
than Milton or Byron. Lord Byron himself says, ^^ effect is every thing, 
no matter how produced." This effect or impression is, therefore, what 
we are to ascertain ; and in order to this, we must see through what arc 
of a circle it causes a given body to vibrate by impulsion, after the man- 
ner of Dr. Hutton's l^llistic Pendulum. In this way, then, taking all 
classes of society under protection, it may be demanded. Which of the foU 
lovnng poems will interest most strongly the greatest number of readers, 
" Chevy Chase," one of Robin Hood's ballads, ** Cock Robin," '' The 
House that Jack Built," '' The Rape of the Lock," '« The Ancient Ma- 
riner," « The Wajg^goner," or "The Corsair?" 
Take the following examples : 


God prosper long our noble king, 

Our lives and safeties all ; 
There once a woful hunting match 

On Chevy Chase didfalL 

Chevy Chase* 

Bold Robin Hood rang'd the forest all round, 
.The forest all round rang'd he ; 

then did he meet with a gay lady, 
Who came weeping along the highway. 

JRobin Hood and the three Esquires, 

Wbo will toll the belli who will toll the bell ? 
I, said the Bull, because I can pull, 

1 wiU toll the beU. 

Cock Hobin. 

This is the cock that crowM in the mom. 
That waked the priest all shaven and shorn. 
That married the man all tatter'd and torn. 
That kias'd die maiden all forlom. 
That milkM the cow with the cxvii^iled hom. 

That toss'd the dog 

That worried the cat 

That kiird the lat 

That eat the malt 
That lay in the House that Jack built.. 

The House that Jack Built. 


Yet graceful ease and sweetness, void of 

pride. 
Might hide her faults, if belles had fiaults to 

hide ; 
If to her share some female errors fall, 
Look in her face, and you'll forget them all. 
^Rape of the Lock — Porz. 

Her lips were red, her looks were free. 
Her locks were yellow as gold, 
Her akin was as white as leprosy ; 
The night-mare, life-in-deaUi, was she. 
Who thicks man's blood with cold. 

Ancient Mariner — Coleridge. 

Hush, there is some one on the stir ! 
« 'Tis Benjamin the waggoner ; 
Who bng hath trod ^aa toilsome way. 
Companion of the night and day. 

The Waggoner — Wordsworth. 

The fint day passM — he saw not her — 

Gulnare — 
The second — third — and still she came not 

there ; 
But what her words avouched, her charms 

had done, 
Or else he had not seen anodiersun. 

CorsaiV'^-h y ron. 


The art of poetry is, therefore, the art of making impressions, by means 
of language rersified : there is poetry in every thing, and all men are 
poets. Every one that has an eye to see, an ear to hear, and a heart to 
feel — is a poet : and if he could convey his feelings to others in suitable 
language, it would be poetry. But all are not equal in degree — he who 
produces the greatest effect, is the greatest poet : he who has most matter, 
has the materials for the greater edifice ; but he cannot build without skill 
and power ; skill to contrive^ and power to execute bis contrivance. Know. 
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ledg^.is the matter for poetry, imag;inatioii the contrirer, and lan^iog^ 
speaking, and writings, the executors. Knowledge is the result of chance 
or circumstances, imagination the result of knowledge, and language the 
result of education. 

Every man must write according to the hent of his genius, in other 
words, according to his education, for he cannot write concerning that of 
which he is ignorant. By education, I do not mean the particular ideas 
or knowledge which he receives from a particular person, or at a partica<.> 
lar seminary, or college. I ubderstand education in a much wider sense. 
I mean, by education, all the impressions which a person recelTOS during 
his entire existence, for every thing, however small, united to what was 
previously possessed, increases its magnitude. Genius is nothing but the 
Aggr^egate of little things. 

^* To a poet nothing can be useles8-*whatever is beautiful, and wbatev^ 
is dreadful, must be familiar to his imagination. He must be conversant 
with all that is awfully vast, or elegantly little. The plants of the garden^ 
the animals of the wood, the minerals of the earth, and the meteors of the 
sky, must all concur to store his mind with inexhaustible variety ; for every 
idea is useful for the enforcement or decoration of moral or religious truth ; 
and he who knows most, will have most power of diversifying his scen^, 
and of gratifying his reader with remote allusions, and unexpected in* 
struction. But the knowledge of nature is only half the task of a poet; 
he must be acquainted likewise ¥rith all the modes of life. His character 
requires that he estimate the happiness and misery of every condition- 
observe the power of all the passions, in all their combinations, and trace 
the changes of the human mind, as they are modified by various institu- 
tions and accidental influences of climate or custom, from the sprightliness 
of infancy, to the despondence of decrepitude. He most write as the in- 
terpreter of nature, and the legislator of mankind ; and consider himself 
as presiding over the thoughts and manners of future generations— as a 
being superior to time and place.*' 

I have .extracted this eloquent passage from the tenth chapter of Dr. 
Johnson's Rasselas, a chapter that can never be read too often. 

But poets, like all things in nature, differ from each other in kind, and 
this difference is wise and good. According to Akenside, 

One pursues the vast alone, the wonderful, the wild ; 
AnoUier sighs for harmony, and grace, and gentlest beauty. 

It has, to the disgrace of literature, been too often the fashion for 
authors to envy, despise, and ridicule each other, because all do not think 
and Write alike. Half a dozen of them get together, and call themselves 
a school, and immediately attack half a dozen others, who are obliged, for 
common safety, to imitate them, and call themselves a school also. Upon 
which war is declared, and undertaken in all its '* pomp and circumstance** 
of nick-names, hootings, and scratching^, and all sorts of stratagems, there- 
by carrying their school-boy tricks into manhood, for thev well remember 
their exploits when Mr. Jackson's school was at war with Mr. Johnson's. 
All poets are of the same school, they all belong to the school of nature, and 
humamty. Why should our modem poets each hate all poetrv but his own ? 
There is work for them all, if each would perform that of which he is capable : 

Each might his seteral pfibtince well ooainaiid, 
, Would all but stoop to what they naderstand. 

It IS impossible for me to say what po^ or poetryis the best. If I shoidd 
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b6 asktcl> What coHBtitutes the best pdetry ? that read and adijdired by the 
most persons ? or by the fewest persons ? by the most learned or the most 
ignorant ? by dhildhood . or old ag-e ? I can only reply, that the province 
of poetry is universal ; and one class of society has as much right 
to possess its poet as another. The humble and lowly are as poetical as 
the proud and wealthy. Wordsworth is the poet of the former, and has 
dared to persevere in his noble occupation ; and this is the principal rea- 
son that he has been so much held up to ridicule by the half critics, the 
ignorant, and the wealthy, Wordsworth, notwithstanding all their attacks 
and ridicule, has nobly dared to write on subjects which others have con* 
iBidered below their muse and dignity — the animal creation, humble life, 
rural manners and scenery. He has gone on, in opposition to scoffers, 
and introduced, not a new school in poetry, as many assert, but has culti- 
vated, enforced, and extended an old one. Let him exclaim in the noble 
stanza of Gray, 

Let not ambition mock their useful toil, 

Their homely joys and destiny obscure ; 
Nor grandeur hear with a disdainful smile, 

The short and simple annals of the poor. 

And still nobler lines, if possible, of Goldsmith — 

Yes ! let the rich deride, the proud diadaia 
These simple blessings of the lowly train. 
To me more dear, congenial to my heart, 
One native chann, than all the gloss of art. 

The province of love, and beauty, and flattery, and war, and power, 
and high life, has been hackneyed, and almost exhausted. Wordsworth was 
determined to prosecute another department of poetry, which, from his 
having had the good fortune to be born in a mountainous country, he was 
well adapted to. I repeat it — he is the poet of simple nature, of humble 
life, and of the animal creation! But he is an innovator, they say, he has 
degraded the muse, and converted her into a sorry creature, with not the 
least gentility or good-breeding' about her. To which it may be answered. 
What, shall we have our eye, lip, and mouth poets, and the most numer- 
ous and useful class in society be neglected ? Take from him his old men 
and his women, his fools and his idiots, his asses and his horses, his wag- 
gons, carts, and spades, and he has nothing left. To this it may be an- 
swered. Take from Homer his battles, from Milton his devils, and from 
Byron his vagabonds — and what have they left ? 

Wordsworth is like all men — the creature of education. There is some- 
thing original about every man, if he would only tell us what it is, if he 
would only speak out ; but few can aflbrd^ that is, dare to do this. Men 
dare not speak out for fear they should be found to diflfer with the world ! 
What {a large portion of pleasure aud improvement we all lose in conse- 
quence of this cowardice. I am bold to maintain that men*s minds are 
not more alike than their faces; the former they mask, but their faces are 
what nature made them. ' Wordsworth is, however, an honourable and 
useful exception to this practice ; he has not formed himself on the models 
of other men (in poetry at least), but has kept the noiseless tenor of his 
way with firmness, and with a high soul. He has acted as all men of ge- 
nius, that is, of high power, ought to act. He has followed his own mind, 
and dared to execute his own purposes in spite of opposition from '* wit- 
lings, prosers. Vandals, Goths, and Huns." 

In the most simple of Wordsworth's poems there is something that dis* 
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playi^a deep sense of things beyond the immediate subject in hand. His 
readers, who do not discover this, do not miderstand— they know nothing of 
him. His simpli<^ty is not the simplicity of a mere child looking at 
children, and at childish things— he mingles the simplicity of a child with 
the feelings and understanding of a man and a philosopher. He never 
treats his subject as one^ but as a part of a whole, and you have both be- 
fore you. For want of perceiving this double relation, his opponents have 
attempted to ridicule him— the fault is not in him, but in *^ their stars, 
dear Brutus." Whatever confidence others may place in him, he cares 
not; he is confident in himself, and seems to want no other support than 
what his subject afibrds him. He believes in nature, and has *^ faith in 
his impulses," for he has been supported by her ever since he " hung 
upon his mother's breast.' ' In a word, he is the finest specimen, that I know 
amongst the poets, in illustration of that reverential Ime of ]^op< 

He looks through Nature up to Natore'i God. 
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Hark ! hear ye how deeply the sullen gun roar»— 
How the trumpet of war from each hill is reaounding : 

And see ! the invaders are spread on our shores. 
And over our plains the fierce war-horse is bounding. 

Then onward to meet them, and nerved be each hand. 

And true be each heart that for freedom aspires : 
Be firm, my brave comrades — be true to the land 

That is sacred, for e'er, by the blood of our sires. 

Though the spears'of the foe gleam bright in the sky. 

Oh ! fear not the thousands that martial before ye. 
The shades of our fathers are hovering on high, ^ 

And point to the pathvray of freedom and g^ory. 

By the virtues and charms of the maidens we love. 
By those bosoms that e*er will our memories cherish. 

By uiose spirits whose pn^ers protect us, above. 

We'll meet the proud Moslem— and conquer or perish. 

Oh ! are We not sons of the virtuous and brave, 

Who gloriously fell 'mid the battle's rough surge ; 
Who found, on the plains of their prowess, a grave 

Where vict(»y's ^out was the fall'n hero's dirge 1 

Then on to the fight, and in pride meet the foe, 

Whilst each eye with the lustre of liberty flashos ; 
And remember, whilst death-bolts are hurl'd with each blow. 

That ye fight, sons of Greece, o'er your forefathers' ashes. 

J. H* XI. 


THE MAN ABOV-E. 

The Iroquois, a nation in North America, have a confused notion of a 
Great Being who rules the world as he pleases. They never repine at 
the evil which this being permits. When soine mischance befals them, 
they say, " The Man <3)ov€ will have it so.** Though it is not to be pre- 
sumed that these Indian savages ever heard of Zeno, or of the doctnnes 
of the Porch, yet this simple sentence will comprise nearly all the bdtter 
part of the Stoic philosophy. • * 
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MONOPOLISTS AND PROJECTORS. 

CCmeludedfrcm the la§t No. J 

One fool may firom another wixii 

And then get off with mon^ stored : 
Bat, if a Sharper once comes m. 

He throws at all, and sweeps the board«-*-SwiYT. 

I AM positively resolved to be sober. This, without the exercise of a 
certain degree of sagacity on the part of the reader, will appear an alarm- 
ing declaration. Not so much, indeed, as it concerns the future, as it 
applies to the past. " Sober ! Sir," inquires some sedate, water-loving 
old gentleman; "why, are you in the habit of being intoxicated?" 
Pray, Sir, consider my cane laid across your shoulders for such an 
absurd, impertinent inquiry. 

By resolving to be sober, I mean that I shall endeavour to avoid the 
loose, flighty, hair-brained style in which 1 have indulged for a consider- 
able time past. I shall strive to become as modest, as intelligible, and as 
dull, as if I were writing for the Old Monthly ; as quiet, as unoffending, 
and as stupefactious, as if I were engaged in the New London, These 
are really grave, matter-of-fact times : they have infused their spirit into 
me — and I intend to sober down into a grave, matter-of-fact sort of a 
gentleman. There is a period in the existence of every man, at which 
be considers it high time to lead a new life. Some, indeed, *^ resolve and 
re-resolve, then die the same ;" but others, of whom I am one, cast off the 
old man, and put on the neio-— or rather, cast off the young man, and put 
on the old. When the heart becomes sluggish, and the veins frosty, we 
feel that the summer of our days is over, and that *^ winter 's come at 
last." The freshness of our feelings is gone, and, like a decaying flower, 
.we lose leaf after leaf, till, at length, the shrivelled stem sinks into the 
earth from which it sprung — ^and the scene is closed for ever. To change 
.the simile— Death sends on his advanced guard of gouts, rheumatisms, 
aches, and fevers: we arm ourselves against him with flannel shirts, lin- 
sey-wolsey night-caps, and lambs'-wool stockings; but all our precau- 
tions, all our skilful manoeuvres, avail not— -Death -comes with his enor-s 
mous scythe, and — — *< Positively, Mr. J. H. H., this moralizing 
strain is insufferable. What has death, or what have linsey-wolsey night- 
ciqps tb do with your Monopolists and Projectors ?" More, Sir, than yon 
may suppose. In the first place, I contend that it is highly imprudent in 
jne^ to wear night<rcaps, and that one half of the monopolies and projects 
that are now in operation, owe their existence to that unfortunate circum- 
stance. When the brain is heated, the imagination naturally becomes 
more warm and vivid; the most delightful prospects are conjured up; the 
glorious results of every speculation are, in anticipation, wonderfully 
magnified, Fortunatus's purse appears within grasp, and the whole soul 
is absorbed in the delicious enchantment. Now, this heating of thebrain, 
in a considerable degree, arises from wearing night-caps ; and hence the 
necessity that men should abstain from the use of such pernicious appen- 
dages, and endeavour, as fast as possible, to reduce their systems to a 
proper temperature. Their heads will thus become sufficiently cool^ and 
there will be less danger of their purses losing their wonted warmth. 

It is really lamentable to observe the avidity with which certain persons 
catch at new proj'ects. The most absurd scheme, provided it be an- 
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nonnced with a declaration that ten per cent, mast result from it| is sure to 
meet with supporters* 

Put in your money, fairly told. 

Presto, be gone — 'tia here agen ; 
Ladies and gentlemen, behold. 

Here *» ereiy piece as big as ten/* 

One mi^ht almost suppose there had lately been an importation into this 
country of some of the profoundest academicians of Lagoda. The pro* 
jects of those celebrated philosophers for Extracting sun-beams ftom cu*- 
cumbers, for calcining ice into gunpowder^ and for obtaining silk from 
spiders, were certainly quite as reasonable as many which, at the present 
moment, engross so much of the public attention. The most serious of 
these, A*om the extent of capital involved in them, appear to be the South 
American Mining A ssociations. The shares ih these have been sought 
after with an avidity unparalleled, except in the memorable year 1720, 
when the South Sea. scheme, in £ngland, and the banking project of Law, 
in Prance, were in all their glory. But then, as a contemporary writer 
has observed. 

Our fires, poor unambitious folks. 
Had but an individual hoax, 

whilst we are the victims of a hundred. We. are not only to behold ships 
returning to England full of gold and silver, but we are to open our ports 
to others that are full of pesirls. It pnzzles me exceedingly to ctiviBe 
what is to be done with these precious metals and costly olmameBts* I 
certainly am not qiuch of a political economist ; but it appears to me to 
be an axiom, that things are depreciated in value, in a ratio with the faci- 
lity with which they may be obtained* And this would place all . articles 
that might be procured in equal quantities, and with equid £lcilities, upon 
an equality of worth, provided they were. of equal servioe to ftiankiiid* 
If they were not of equal service, then the ratio pf their values wouM be 
the same, as the ratio of their uses. Hence, if gold could be obtained in 
>qual quantities with iron, the latter being the more serviceable article^ 
would, consequently^ be of tibe greater vaiu^* But thiii is getting too 
deeply into the matter. There will, I fear, be no necessity te look at the 
questi<min this point of view. It will be sufficiently early to pursue the 
argument in this form when we actually see the skips come home» and 
look into their holds, and view^ with astonishment, the masses of gold and 
silver which fill them* As to the peflurls, when they comcj we shall cer^ 
tainly be .more at a loss what to do with them than with the gold and silver. 
Dean Swift, I remember, in speaking of the directors of joint-stock 0001^ 
panics, says, in a little poem called the South Sea**- 

But never sball our isle have rest 

Till these devouring twine run down, &c. 

Well, I suppose the directors will claim the ** precious freigbtt" and 
then the old adage will be fulfilled of ** casting pearl among swine»\^ 

Then we have the " Patent Brick Company," which proposes to dry 
bricks in forty-eight hovyrs, instead of in two months, as heretofore. Bat 
will not the baste of drying, .i^oil the bricks altogether ? Is not the 
length of time employed m drying them essential to their good qualities ? 
If this really be the case, and I h^ve ^o doubt that it is, then^ ^lessienrs 
Subscriberar to the ** Patent Brick Gomp«my>" pray remember the ^torif 


of llie gooBe that laid golden eggs* Then there are the n^w '* Milk Cdin* 
panies," and the new ** Water Companies/' These, indeed, may do if 
the directors have wit enough to unite their association. The grand na- 
tional ** Milk and Water Company" would really hear some signs of being 
a profitable concern. Lastly, we have the << Westminster Fish Company," 
for catching ^a^^ and gudgeons no doubt. Have a care, gentlemen, or 
some of yon will fiounder by and bye. The most glittering bait fre- 
quently covers the sharpest hook. Above all things, do leave off yotir 
night-caps, and— beware of sharks* 

What an oversight ! I had almost forgotten the— what the deuce d*ye 
caU it— the Company for bringing the Sea up to London : 

Nay, that our dtizens may not. 
As heretofore, in seasons hot, 

To bathing-places nm down ; 
Presto ! behold a Company 
Which undertakes to bring the sea 

Full gallop up to London. 

This is a charming project ! How delightful it will be for the good 
citizen to go to the bath of a morning, with the glorious consciousness 
that he is going to plunge into a part of the ocean. What an elasticity it 
will give to his spirits ! What a tone it will give to his appetite ! What 
a colour it will spread upon his gills ! What muscular energy will it kfibrd 
to his fins ! He will be metamorphosed from a Tittlebat . into a Turbot. 
He will no longer be seen sprawling, like a great slimy eel, through the 
mud in the Serpentine ; but we shall behold him dashing through the 
** green waves" with the energy of a young whale or a grampus. 

There is, I am informed, another company to be formed, having a simi- 
lar object in view to %he one just mentioned. It is to be called ** The 
Metropolitan Sea- Air Company," 'for conveying, by the means of pipes 
and air-pumps, the sea breeze to London. ' This plan is, if possible, more 
attractive than the former. How charming it will be for the shopmen in 
Fleet Street and Ludgate Hill, from behind their counters, to snuff the 
gentle gale that lately " played upon the ocean's breast !'* How refresh- 
ing to the toper, as he leaves ** the Finish," ** to bathe his brow" in the 
reviving breeze. How invigorating to the poor devils who ** drag a 
lengthening chain" from year to year, through the dark purli^Us of the 
city, to breathe the pure sea-air, instead of inhaling the pestiferous smoke 
and fogs that now envelope it. Many other companies are spoken of, and 
among them is revived the old project of towing icebergs into the southerly 
ocean, for the purpose of equalising the temperature of the earth. The 
Lagoda plan for building houses, by commencing at the roof, in order to 
keep the walls and other parts dry as they are proceeded with — the bot* 
tling up of moonshine, in order to save the expense of street-lamps — ^and 
several others of equal importance— whether or not these will be carried 
into effect, will depend upon the Success of those which are about to be 
put in operation. " 

Let us now look at these matters with a calm penetrating eye. Let us 
soberly inquire what has led to them, and what will be their probable re- 
sults. It is to be lamented, that, in the present state of things, a man esteems 
himself 9 and is esteemed by his neighbours, according to the number of 
thousands which he may happen to possess. Money is the idol of men's 
affections, it is the god ta which they bow down and worship). Money it is 
that destroys the best feelings, and the most tender sympathies of dur 
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natare ; and money it Is that will for ever keep the wise aiid the good hi 
^e thraldom of rogaes amd fools. A man's virtues are estimated by the. 
length of his purse, and his wisdom by the texture of his garments* Let a 
man, in the present day, be as acute a philosopher as Newton ; let him be 
as deeply read as the greatest scholar that ever existed ; let him possess 
the concentrated talents of Johnson, of Burke, and of Byron; and let him, 
at the same time, be in such worldly circumstances as prevent him from 
wearing other than a shabby coat — where, 1 ask, will that man find a 
welcome ? Not with the rich and the powerful, and those whose duty it is 
to shield the sons of genius from the rude grasp of penury ; not with him, 
who, unfortunately, has acquired as much love for his banker's book, as 
for the books in his library ; not with even the common-place gentleman ; 
but with those who, like himself, despise the grovelling dispositions and 
sordid views by which the generality of men are influenced. Campbell 
has said, and justly, that, in the same breast. 

Two master-passions cannot coexist : 

And when this detestable love of money, this eternal graspine after riches, 
this hateful affection for gain, takes hold of men, every other deling is over* 
whelmed, and the mind is bewildered with projects and inventions. The 
ordinary, plain, honest sources of acquiring fortune are despised ; whilst 
every visionary scheme that is set on foot by the crafty and designing, is 
pursued with the most inconsiderate avidity. That glorious pillar in a 
nation's stability — ^traffic, is neglected; and every hope is concentrated in 
that mart of villany — the Stock Exchange. The whole wealth of the na- 
tion is hurried on to that individual point : and thus, like a confluence of 
blood to the heart, the whole system is in danger. 

Money is now rapidly changing masters ; and this change must, ulti- 
mately, be productive of advantage; for, ifa man, inconsiderately, gambles 
away his fortune, it is a proof that it was a superfluity to him; and hence 
the probability that it may be gained by others who will hold it in greater 
estimation. The transactions at the Stock Exchange are purely, for the 
most part, acts of gambling. They are attempts to accumulate certain 
sums by the risk of other sums. Now gaming has ever been seductive^ 
it is still seductive, and will continue to be so, for this reason — it is the 
easiest possible method of obtaining money. But here follows the worst 
part of the business — a part which is generally overlooked — it is likewise 
the easiest possible method 0/ losing it / 

I find, upon collecting together the various sums that are required bj 
the companies lately formed, that they amount to upwards of Ninety-^ve 
Millions ! This appears almost incredible— -but it is true. Now, from 
this statement, it is evident that, within a very short period, ninety-five 
millions of pounds have been placed by one set of men at the disposal of 
another. The wisdom to direct such a sum, the honesty necessary in the 
direction, and the talent to regulate the operations to which it is to be ap- 
plied, must be insured, or all will be sacrificed. But can they be insured ? 
'* that is the question." Then there must be the concurring circumstances 
of anticipations realised, of the political relations between this and other 
countries remaining in their present state, of thepassiveness of individuals^ 
whose energies being roused, might successfully oppose many of the ex- 
isting projects, of hopes fulfilled, and of years, long, long years, annihi- 
lated, ere success may be calculated upon. The American Mining Com- 
panies, for instance ; those delectable associations, whose dire<;tor8 bold 


out to the subscribers such wonderftil prospefcts of gain: who receive oiir 
cash, and promise to repay us tenfold out of the dreary pits in the deserts 
of South America ; 

Giyingthem gold that's teadymad^. 
We wisely look to be repaid 

By help of Watt and Boulton ; 
Who, from their mines, by patent pumps. 
Will raise up ore, and lumps, and dumps, 

Whence sovereigns may be molten. 

These sovereigns, however, we must leave to be counted by our grand- 
children ; and ** thus, like the ancient husbandman in Tully's Old Age, 
we must answer to those who demand for whom we are planting our oak, 
* For posterity and the immortal gods !"' 

But, it may be asked, should money be allowed to remain idle, when it 
may be employed with advantage to the individuals who possess it, and 
for the general benefit of mankhid ? No : yet it is requisite that the 
schemes in which such capital is employed, should be of a reasonable na- 
ture. None of your Brick Companies, and Milk Companies, and Washing 
Companies, which are petty in their nature, and confined in their operation ; 
but a g^and national, stable association, of importance in its object, and 
of general utility in its application. Several letters have been addressed 
to me, since the appearance of my first article on Monopolists and Pro- 
jectors, developing the most acute inventions, and the most soHd and use- 
ful schemes. Many of the plans have my decided approbation, whilst 
others appear, to me, to be of a very questionable character. I shall lay 
one or two of these letters before the reader. 

Sir, 

The inventions and improvements of the present day exceed, very considerably, 
all that was eyer accomplished in former times ; and although the present generation 
is so accustomed to hear of great and important discoveries, some, even now, fail not 
to excite our astonishment. Until lately, the great geniuses of our country had only 
applied their gigantic powers of intellect, to the construction and invention of ma- 
chines applicable to the purposes of manufacture, and to the performance of Hercu- 
lean labours ; but, thanks to the liberal spirit of the times! they no longer hesitate 
to direct their exalted minds to the economy of domestic concerns. It may be grand, 
it may be beautiful, it may be sublime, to behold a mighty vessel propelled through 
the waters by the force of steam ; but is H, I ask, less so, to behold the same subtle 
vapour applied to the purposes of cooking and washing ? The advantages to be de- 
rived from steam are not thoroughly understood. Mr. Perkins's gun, indeed, con- 
vinces one that he knows a little about the matter — and His but a little. Why, Sir, 
I hare in contemplation an invention for superseding the use of hands on board of 
ships altogether. By a peculiar application of steam, 1 propose to furl and unfurl the 
sails, to strike the masts, to let go, and weigh, anchor ^ and to perform every opera- 
tion that is how done by seamen. Instead of being at loss for men, in time of war, 
we shall actually not even need their services. Our Nary will be manned, if I may 
so express myself, with copper kettles. Instead of employing thepre8s.gang,all that 
the Admiralty will have to do, will be to .engage a certain number of blacksmiths. 
Three men on board each vessel will be quite sufficient, one to command, another to 
light the fires, and the third to regelate the steam and steer the ship. An account 
of a fight will simply run thus: *' The Britannia, of 120 steam-guns, fell in, oh the 
7th of last month, with two French line-of-battle ships, off the coast of Africa. After 
a desperate engagement of two hours and a quarter, in which every pot in the Bri- 
tannia was kept constantly boiling, both the vessels were captured. TThe enemy 
suffered seTerely, having 275 men killed, and 315 wounded — ire lost thirteen copper 
kettles.'' 

This, however, is not 4he scheme that I intend to bring forward under your patron* 
age— or rather for which I solicit your patronage. 
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The -9*10 1 hilTO ttt present fai riew 

<^ l^E National Steam Shativg Compamt.** 

The machine which I haye inTented for this important object is of the most ingenious 
nature ; bnt I must not be more explicit in deyeloping the manner of its operations^ 
until the number of subscribers is complete. The capital required is one million ; in 
ten thousand shares, of 1001. each, which may be obtained of Fudg^e and Co. Bankers, 
or of either of the respectable directors, the Hon. W.Bite, Sir J. Keen, and G. Grasps 
Esq. or of me, James GulPem. In the plan I propose for shaving, neither brush, soap, 
nor razor will be required. All that is necessary is, for the party to put his head into 
my machine, take it out again, and his beard is gone. It requires no equality of noses 
in point of length and br^idth. The most prominent proboscis will be as little in the 
way as the most delicate Grecian. The nose may be either long or short, of a cunrar 
ture either concaye or convex ; it ma^ be turned up or turned down, or be flat, or 
balloon shaped, and yet not be an inconvenience— as fiir as my plan is concerned. 
But the chief advantage in my invention is, that I shall be enabled to shave every 
body quite clean. Pray, Sir, make this known, if you have influence eoough, through 
the medium of the Magnet. I remain, Sir, 

Yours, obediently, James GulCem. 

P. S. If you will call at my office any morning between nine and ten, I shall be proud 
of the honour of shaving you gratis. 

Lbttbr n. 
Sia, 

The laudable desire for promoting the general good which has been evinced of 
late by some spirited individuals in the neighbourhood of the Stock Exchange, who 
have formed schemes, and kindly transferred their interest In them to the public, 
convinces me that there is a liberal spirit abroad, and that any plan formed upon the 
basis of reason and prudence, will meet with proper support. I have long turned my 
attention to the distresses in Ireland ; and after the most patient investigation, I have 
discovered that all the misery of the Irish arises from their want of employment. 
Now, Sir, I propose that a company be formed for the purpose of sending out all 
unemployed Irishmen to the kingdom of Poyais, for the purpose of catching moaqui- 
tos. We learn from those who have returned from that populous empire^ that mos- 
quitos are found there in gnreat abundance, and that they may be easily entrapped. I 
■hall be enabled to point out the means of obtaining a market for these insects, and 
the purposes for which they may be used; and I have no doubt that a profit of 25 
per cent, will be produced to the subscribers to the *' Poyais Mosquito Company.^* 

I am, Sir, yours, Benjamin Drone. 

Letter III. 
Sir, 

The astonishUig powers . of the human mind hare never been thoroughly under- 
stood until the present day. Nowy indeed, the mightiness of its energies is fiiUy de- 
veloped, and man stands forth in the glorious majesty of his intellect. Invention 
anoceeds invention, scheme succeeds scheme, and every element appears under his 
control. He rises to the clouds, like a bird-— he goes down into the deep, like a fish ; 
and, in a short time, we may expect to see him exist amidst flames, with the security 
of a salamander. But to the purpose. I have made one of the most important dis- 
coveries that ever entered the mind of man, and which, for the good of the public, I 
intend forthwith to make known. I have, after divers experiments, discovered a pro- 
cess for the purpose of obtaiping and preserving a man*s thoughts, without the aid 
of writing them down, or expressing them orally. This is done by the means of a cer- 
tain composition spread upon papep--the paper is affixed to a metallic post, which I 
call a thinking.post — the man stands nea^ to it, and his thoughts become immediately 
impressed, in legible characters, upon the composition. Any parties wishing to be 
made more fully acquainted with my discovery, may call at my lodgings, 17, Puff 
Conrt. ^ Yours, James Air. 

Letter IV. 
Sir, 
Av ow o the many schemes which attract public attention, I propose to bring for- 
ward one that shall out^cheme nXL the schemers of this or any other age. I intend 
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to wgtoihej for I hare influence eneagh to do so, a Joint-Stock Compttiy, which diall 

hare for its objects the collecting, condensing, and presenring of fogs. The utility 
of getting rid of the London fogs need not he dwelt upon ; and the purpose to which 
I intend to apply them is in warfare. Thus, as I shall be enabled to condense 
20,000 square feet of fog into a half-pint bottle, I propose that a quantity of these be 
taken with our armies, and that when they have occasion to retreat, it may be done 
securely, by uncorking at proper distances a certain number of these bottles, and per- 
mitting the fogs to expand and obstruct the yiew and the progress of the enemy. 
The fog will escape remarkably fast ; and there is no doubt that the retreating army 
will escape with equal facility. This inyention. Sir, may perhaps surprise you, but 
if you will call at my condensing depot, I will shew you a fog that filled the whole of 
Newgate Street, contained in a quart stopper bottle. 

As soon as the shares In the " Metropolitan Fog Company'* are all purchased, the 
goiremment will be applied to, in order to ascertain the quantity of condensed fog 
that will be required, annually, in the time of war. 

I remain yours, truly, Samuel Smoke. 

I really think Mr. Smoke must have been endeavouring to smoke me 
with a vengeance ; however, in this fog business of his, he has certainly 
mist his mark. Many other ingenious schemes have been laid before me, 
such as " The National Cloud Company ;" ** The Universal Peace So- 
ciety;" and the " Dover and Calais Tunnel Company.** But the most 
astonishing is that of a gentleman who proposes to counteract the disso- 
lution of human bodies. His plan is this : He argues that as dead bodies 
have been embalmed and kept for thousands of years ; if a similar process 
had been adopted before the decease of the parties, they would have been 
preserved, for the same period, in an actual state of existence. He then 
goes on to shew that, by the absorption of certain g^nms into the human 
system, and by their being thoroughly united with the blood, disease will 
be resisted, and decay will be counteracted ; so that, by proper care, men 
may live for ever. His views are certainly worthy consideration ; and 1 
trust that this brief notice will excite an active spirit of inquiry into the 
subject* 

Ha ! is it possible ? A letter has just been delivered to me from Mrs. 
Smoke, in which she informs me that Mr. Smoke, being engaged in his 
laboratory last evening, by some unaccountable oversight, removed the 
stoppers from several of his condensed fog-bottles. The fogs instanta- 
neously escaped, and poor Mr. Smoke was smothered.— So perish all 
Projectors ! J. H. H. 


A BALLAD* 

Light was on the main, as the moon slowly trembled 

'Through clouds, on a mild winter's eve. 
When a fiur maid, whose &ce the pale planet resembled, 

Sat down by her window to grieve ; 
Her arm, like the Pierian marble, supported 

A cheek early wasting with woe, 
While her dark raven tresses, where winds rudely sported, 

Hung loose o'er a bosom of snow. 

She told to the billows this sad tale of sorrow ;<— 

** My lover was lost on the sea; 
Though moonlight may come o'er that ocean to-morrow. 

No morrow— no moonlight for me ! 
Beat, beat, ye salt billows, I seek not your pity, 

Such pity as traitors bestow.'* 
Her h\sad slowly sunk, as she finlshM her ditty, 

For cold was her bosom of snow. J. L. 
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Whbn a lover is on the ere of retnming to a mistress from whom he ba9 
for months been separated, how quickening is his sensibility ! How he 
rejoiceth as the mile-posts in his path ** come like shadows so depart ;*' 
or, like friends who have welcome news to commnnicate, inform him, 
with their intelligent faces, that he is about 420 poles nearer the ^unt- 
mum banum of his existence. But when his cottag'e (the most orthodox 
tenement for your genuine inamorato) appears in sight ; when he sees, for 
the first time, the thin blue smoke hang its domestic drapeiy round his 
cliimney ; when he hears his watch--dog ^^ bay deep-mouthed welcome," 
while he turns up the well-known path — ^how the heart of the wanderer 
leapeth within him ! How his plastic fancy effaces the long — long months 
of separation, and shapes its imaginings into the last well-remembered 
embrace of his mistress ! In like manner, gentle reader (not to profane 
this simile] , do I feel, when the lengthening twilight announces the return, 
of winter. Each increasing night is to me like the lover's mile-stcme, and 
tells me that I am by so much nearer happiness. As 1 travel towards Octo- 
ber, I begin to luxuriate in the most cozy anticipations, for a fire-side, a 
genuine good old English fire-side, is the mistress to whose ardent embrace 
I consider myself as journeying. The first cold day of October is, in 
consequence, a period to be remembered ; the first frost an epoch of the 
most jovial associations — but the first sensible orthodox snow-storm a things 
so far superior to panegyric that 1 must take refuge in the stiUness of 
thought. 

" Come then, ezpieBsiye cdlence, miue its pndse.^' 

In this exclusive or bigoted — call it what you will— partiality for 
winter I confess an unfortunate singularity of taste. Spring and summer, 
I well know, are the fashionable seasons, when fiowers and Almack's, rivu- 
lets, mountains, Pall-Mall, and Brighton, are in full sophisticated glory* 
But I am no poet, and would rather that these romantic seasons should 
** live in description and look green in song," than annoy tne with their 
&ntastic realities. With respect, however, to flowers, 1 must acknow- 
ledge an amiable weakness in favour of a cauliflower ; and as for rivulets, 
I respect them when qualified with the wintry addition of whisky. But 
my complaisance will carry me no farther ; for though once, after a perusal 
of the Midsummer Night's Dream, 1 was intrapped into an evening walk 
with the hopes of encountering Puck, Pease-blossom, or some other elf of 
romance ; yet, as I encountered only an unpoetic rheumatism, I have left 
such summer enjoyments to more imaginative spirits, and have ever since 
transferred my affections to winter— to that season when the feelings are 
as warm as the fire, when the tea-kettle (the Saint Cecilia of the drawings 
room) uplifteth her stave upon the stove, and every thing around me speaks 
of punch and pleasures, comfort and chit-chat. 

Having alluded thus generally to my affection for winter, I shall descend 
to more pleasant particulars ; I shall suppose that I am, at this present 
moment, seated in the full enjoyment of its evening ; and thati.he scene 
(dramatically speaking) is a parlour fire-side ; time, six o'clock, P. M. ; 
season, Christmas. To proceed then, the cloth and its appurtenances 
being removed ; and the hearth neatly swept, the wine — a bottle of Port, 
vintage 1812— -is placed upon the table, and as the hour is too dark for 
reading, the mind has leisure to live over again the past, whose realities, 
by the bye^i if sad^^ay be mellowed by the social spirit of Oporto. 1 know 
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Ob season of the year, no time of the day, that so strongly disposes the 
heart to reflection, as a winter-twilight. Seated in an arm-chair, by a 
brilliant fire, too lazy and luxurious for exertion, we instinctively take re- 
fuge from the laborious present in the pleasurable past« The external 
aspect of the weather presents nothing to divert our attention ; and the 
creeping dusk, while it steals with noiseless ghost-like space athwart the 
bori2:0B, induces a corre^onding sentiment of melancholy. But should 
this prove too depressing, should our own thoughts disturb the halcyon 
inclinations of our mind---the world of imagination still lies open before 
ns. We can conjure up the great and the good of past ages * bid Csesar 
stand in soeptered grandeur by our side, and the witching creations of 
Shakspeare pass, in palpable review before our eyes. We can rbve with 
Prospero, for instanee, through his enchanted island ; or assist with Mi- 
randa in carrying logs, while F^dinand raves of love beside ^ her.r Ha! 
even while we suggest the idea, our yeasty imagination works it out-^the 
» Tery room begins to change ; in its farthest shadowy recesses, stands the 
gaunt phantom of Caliban, placed in fine. relief to yon last lingering gleam 
of light, the visionary form of Ariel. But, hark! is that the din of ser- 
vants below ? Preposterous supposition ! No : it is the Stentorian' voice 
of Caliban, as he addresses the superstitious mariners, with '* Be not 
afeared, this isle is full of noises." 

' Or shall our fancy, more sober and moderate in its €ight, waft ns to 
the Boar's Head, Eastcheap, where Falstaff sits sipping his sack, and in- 
terweaving his endless falsehoods. Even while we start the wish, our de- 
sired transformation is effected. Th^e, in that high-backed, old-fashioned 
chair, with " fiery snonted*' Bardolph on one side, Poins on the other, 
und the embryo hero of Agincourt, engaged in busy chit-chat with ** an- 
cient Pistol," sits our old tavern chum, ** sweet Jack Falstaff, kind Jack 
Falstaff, valiant Jack Falstaff — Jack with his familiars, John with his 
brothers and sisters, and Sir John with all Europe." There, too, by that 
old dark-pannelled door, from which you may catch a glimpse of the ani- 
mal that swings so fiercely from his sign-post, stands mine hostess. Quickly, 
^th. tongue newly clappered for a quarrel. Behold her Amazonian wrath ! 
See how she settethher arms a-kimbo, until the tun of man himself, who 
hath ** lost his voice by halloing and singing of anthems,'' shrinks abashed 
from her indignation. Lo ! she presents him a bill, a longitudinous inven- 
tory of unpaid items, to wit — ** sack ten shillings, bread a halfpenny." 
She twitteth him, besides, for his ingratitude, and reminds him of having 
bought *^ twelve shirts for his back," for which she now claims his pro- 
-mise of espousal. What a picture for the mindl what a triumph for the 
imagination! -and these we can enjoy, seated in reverie, by a winter's 
evening fire-side. lndeed-*indeed, though life, as moralists observe, be 
all vanity and vexation of spirit, it is not wholly so, while the power of 
fancy remains to gild, with magic light, the gloom of its onward path. 

But away with romance — let us return to real life, for the hour of tea 
approaches. Draw the curtains then, close the shutters, and heap on 
** mountain on mountain," as Hamlet says, of coals. 'Tis done: and the 
midnight lamp, the Aurora Borealis of our winter, already flickers with 
modest brilliancy athwart the room, while our servant, related doubtless 
to the " Ancilla" of Horace, is cautiqusly bringing in the tea-urn. Only 
listen to its hosannahs'. Hark ! how it singeth its songs by steam, and 
dieth away in an untaught flourish. It is a pastoral, domestic, and un- 
changed songster. The nightingale and the tea-urn — ^pleasant association I 
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tlw one M the poet of gnrnmer^ the other of winter— «iid both amg bj vi^nU 
*^ Arcades ambo^ et cantare pares et respondere parati." There is but 
little room for rhapsodizing upon this brief interyal of tea. Suffice to say, 
that if we are alone, it is spent in reading ; but if we have a sociable 
friend beside us, it maj be past in nonsensical chit-cbatr— the only 
conyersationi by the bye, to which it is worth while to listeOi English* 
tten> in general^ are bad pedants. If they be merchants, they talk.with 
the preciseness of the ledger ; if lawyers, with the apprebensiyeaess of a 
flaw in their remarks ; and if authors, watb the formality of compoeition. 
But this is libellous, and, God knows, 1 am m no humottr to find fault. 

I now come to the important consideration of SHppen What says Mn 
Hazlitt on this subject ? *< ^g9 and a raebery a Yeal*catlet, or a rabbit 
smothered in onions^*' These will do) but despite their ^loqi^eiit paDe«> 
gyrist,. Igive a plumper in favour of a lobster salad. I (die reader will 
perceive that I use / and io« indiscriminately) suppose also, in addition, that 
% bowl of whiskey punch is smoluag* on the tables kept in.eonntenaiice by 
41 friend of sympathetic sociality. I suppose^ moreoveri that the watch* 
man is bawling past ten o'ctock ; that a good honest north-wind is howling 
Againsi the window, and that the season is just severe enough to enable ns 
(meaning me), with added relish, to oonclade onr winter evening. Ow 
mend, too, is of the right vintage— lively^ gratefai^ oommnnUatiTe* and 
increasing in equal ra^o with the pwioh* Can any thing be finer than 
this ? There is sentiment, as well as sugar, in whiskey, sad as wo undo 
.both our mind and shoes, we fed its full inspiration* How we bandy 
pleasantries with each other, pile load on load of joUy osaggarations, baa» 
ter the wrinkled £BUce of learning, and hold *« cbndtng fence with care." 
How the serious stream of our conversation winded through the xniry 
fields of politics, the savage fields of criticism, and the ■ ■■ . Bot^ 
hark 1 in the very midst of our chit-chat, the aweet voice <tf minstrelsy is 
heard, listen : it is the good old Christmas carol, the same strain that 
need to warn Ben Jonson home, when, with Masters Beanmoiit and 
Flotcher, and the other glorious wits of the age, morning overtook him at 
the Mermaid* Again I oh, howbeawtiful was that last long-dn^wn ca» 
dence; now swelling in simple grandeur, and now dying away on the tJun 
frosty air. It warns us to condnde our orgies, lor the hour of one is past, 
and the very fire seems inclined to go to sleep. 

Reader, good night ; may repose sit lightly upon yow eye-lids, and, if 
jonng , and a female, mmj year dreams be aU of Inve. May the idol (if 
you have one) of your affection^ stand visibly before yon in slumber, and 
pour mto your wilting ears, the soft whispeM of hope. If you be, like myi- 
eelf, a bachelor, may yomr punch sit well upon your spirit^ qniekening 
their natural flow, and sending the bfood in health^ curranta tteougfa each 
vein. In short, to use the Isagnage of Soott, I bid 

To taid and all a iMr goodniglit» 
And TCiy drMOHB and sfaunben fight. 


Qui que tu ebu 
Void ton maitfe 
Iir«tak, iM'«Bt. 
Oaad«Mti'«tn. 
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THE CONTRACT : 

0B| TWO WIVB8 OF DIFFEBSMT TSMPBRfl. 

BY TUB ** HEBMJT" 

I HAVii two friendiB, who are married to women more diametrically oppo- 
site in their diBpositioQB, than any thing 1 eveir knew. They are both ex^ 
eellent wome^, yet their husband appear miserable with them ; and what 
is a« iqipolitic, 83 unfortunate, they make no secret of the matter ; and, 
beiiig agquainted, their chief ponsolation is to detail their mutual com- 
plaints, whilst, ia their hearts, they laugh at each other. This is a very 
sslfisb pleasure— »to rejoice because a neighbour has as bad, or as dis- 
agreeable, a pairtner as himself. But, in the present instance, it is not 
turpitude, inconstancy, e:fLtraT^ance, gadding about, flirting, folly, or 
the hundred and 0|ie conjugal transgressions and matrimonial miseries, 
nor even temper, or stinginess, but merely the unfortunate misapplication 
of oyer-zeal; impeding, annoying, and thwarting their dearies, in all 
limes and places, or, as the Frenchman well expresses it, d tout bout du 

A chapig^ of eompanions would uof; only be an illegitimate remedy, but 
I doubt that U would produce the desired effect, for eacb caro spqso is* 
aware of the troublesomeness of his neighbour's lady, and thinks it a fine 
SBbject to boax him upoa—- ^ot a jot the better satisfied with her who has 
&lleil to his share v^ wedlock's lottery. Whenever they meet, the on^ 
eyes the other with a sarcastic smile,, and waits- a second for who shall 
speak fijnst; at length Dick Short will break silence with, " Ah I neigh- 
bour, how's your wife?" (knowing the tender subject)-r— to which Sam 
Soit will leply^ ** And, jNray Dick, how 's your wife, since yon come to 
that ?*' laying immense accent on die word your^ as much as to remind 
biro that she is his. . Oveipowered by this ad hominem ^^d^ress, Dick 
will shrug up his shoulders, and shake his bead, as much as to sfiy, ^' as 
Vicorrigible as ever.'* After which, the two Socii shake hands upon the 
naiter. A^ this tinie their wedded dames are as wretched as themselves 
at th^eir want of success, and let out, occasionally, a gentle hint on the 
sabj^tsjust tQ make each other the happier ^ clad in i^ form of ** what 
a pleasant creature your good man is ! 1 'm sure any body (meaning, but 
you) could live with him"— (strong emphasis imposed upon the bo^y 
and the him), A sigh is generally the reply, or a look, which might be 
tafcew for, " I wish you ha4 a trial for a short time" (of ^^mp^r, gentle 
readers, be itnnderstooid). For Mrs. Short fancies that Mr. Soft would 
appreciate her merit fully, and that she would be as comfortable as any 
tkmg (to use the lady's own expression), with such a spouse, whilst Mrs. 
JBamvel Soft considers Mr. Short a delightful, lively creature, and her oum 
husband a bit of i^ d^|>ie. In fis^st, the parties are badly named^ Mrs* 
Short should have .l;>een callicd Soft, and Mrs. Soft/ Short. Nor aire these 
the only miniomers amongst the Misses in town and country. .But to the 
main point and cause of grievance. Mr. Short is a lively stirring fellow, 
who knows every body's business but his own ; who thinks that he can 
do wonders, and .most particularly boasted, whilst a celebataire^ that he 
W0ttl4 form a wife to his own hand ; now, whether she has been spoiled in 
the making, or not, thesapien| reader must judge. He would have her 
jmUd, he said: yn% |U)w he complains of her want of Ufe, of animation, of 
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splrHy and calb her insipid^, tasteless, stapid, something like weak tea and 
an English concert (two things which a certain musical duke held in hor« 
ror] 9 or evaporated cyder, or flat and sweet ale,' yapid champagne, or 
any mawkish mixture which is without flavour or zest. 

Mr. Soft, on the other hand, is gentleness personified, at least was so 
until married, and ruffled hy the over-active disposition of his rih (she 
would have made an excellent Short rib). When unmarried, he thought 
that Miss Theodora (we must not give the signification of the word) ^as 
the most attentive, prepossessing creature in the world ; she presented 
every want, anticipated every wish, read his looks, and interpreted a 
gesture, or a smile. Now these prepossessions, preventihgs, and anticipa- 
tions, altered wonderfully after marriage, when she possessed herself of 
every thing before he could look round him ; prevented every^ thing which 
he wished to. say or do ; anticipated in such a way as to make him not 
only a jsleeping partner in the concern, but a mere cipher in the acconnt- 
book, and, in the opinion of all his friends, continuing to watch hrs 
looks, he was afraid to look over his nose ; and pushing the interpreting 
system too far, she over-did her part, and misinterpreted every thing, 
iout this was with the best intentions — she kept the purse to save him 
trouble; paid the tradespeople to prevent imposition; prevented him 
trom acting for himself, for fear he should not do himself justice in that 
particular ; and anticipated all his thoughts and words, to shew her ac- 
tivity, devotion, industry, and talent as an orator, and a thrifty house- 
wife : she watched his looks and smiles, because he had no right to look 
or smile on any one but herself; and thus was all the work of the house 
done to his hand, without his interference or share therein. If be spoke, 
** Stop a moment, Dick," she would officiously say, ** 1 know what you 
are going to say, but let me tell it my way." If he ordered, or rather sU- 
tempted to order, any thing, she would interpose with ** Stuff and non- 
sense, that 's not the thing at all — don't trouble yourself about it, dear, 
we women imderstand those matters best." If he rose up, it was, ** La ! 
love, where do you want to go ? wait for the children and myself; old 
married men have nothing to do lonnging about towii, like a parcel of 
boys." If a friend was invited on a Friday, it must be Monday, " be- 
cause Friday, you know, pet^ is a washing-day." - And when pet had 
capitulated and surrendered the day, it must not be Monday, because it 
is killing-day with the butcher, and the meat would be tough. *' But 
there's the boiled beef of last week ?" " It a'n't salt enough, Sammy,** 
« The veal ?" " No : I»ll have mutton." " Well : as you like !" 

Such was Mr. and Mrs. Sbft — such the poor man's pot-/ttcA;, his quotP' 
dia»*%f^ad, his soft enjoyments, with 

X Thought meeting thought, and will preventing will. 

But thought met thought to stop it on the rear, and Will prevented wiM to 
prostrate its intentions. They were a couple answering to the beautiful, 
although broad, translation of Pope's Eloisa, in the following descriptian 
of the two lovers in their happier days, but in a very different way : 

Qui pensent d la fois^et s'ezpriment ensembles. 

They did think at the same time, but in an opposite way ; and expressed 

themselves together, in order that the voice of Madame might drown that 

of Monsieur. * 

Now, to Mr. atid Mrs. Short. Mr. S. had formed bis lady to be all 
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complaisant, aasentiDg, conseQtingi passiye, and non-redstin^fi ai^fet 
he loved contradiction to a rage — for without it argument must cease, and 
his delight was argumentation. He could not bear a passive, tame, taste- 
less female ; but he wanted to seem to govern, yet to be gently opposed—' 
to carry off the argument, but to have a struggle for it — to nave matters 
all his own way at last, but to have a dispute in carrying his point. It 
was no easy task to be all this, to answer just to his whim. Mrs. Short 
was a second Mrs. Shandy, but far outdid her : it was not merely, ''Very 
well, Mr, Shandy, just as you please," "Exactly so," " True," "Be it 
so," '^Very well;" he had drilled her into something exceeding this, in 
acceding to all his words and wishes ; and yet he blamed the lady when 
he had made her perfect, and longed for a little acid in his cup of life, ac- 
cusing her of want of interest in his sayings and doings, of apathy, tepidi- 
ty, and I know not what ; for he had brought her to be his very echo, from 
frequently dinning into her ears the propriety of saying as he did, of 
strengthening his assertions, of subscribing to his opinions, of being of 
one heart, but, above all, of one voice. And so she was, she had become 
like his echo. If he said, " It *s a fine day," she would look as meek as 
a mackarel, and respond, ** A fine day:'* " Methinks it's cold"— 
** Coldj" was the answer: " Near dinner-time" — ** Dinner-time:" 
" WiU you walk ?" — " Walk :" " The wind blows" — " Blows :" "How 
are you?" — ** How are ye?" Not "How are you?" there would be 
some spirit in that. " Will yon go to-bed ?" — " To-bed :" " Now ?" — 
" Now :'* " Yes?" — ^*/y." If a friend arrived, the husband rose; and 
Ma'am rose directly, as if pulled up by the same string.~Mr. Short : 
" I'm glad to see you." — Mrs. Short: " Glad to see you." — Mr. S. 
" WiU you stay and dine ?" — Mrs. S. " Stay and dine." — Mr. S. " Good 
by."— Mrs. S. " By." Thus moved on the day tranquilly and insipidly^ 
Mr. Short would have given all hiis family fare for a dish of contradiction, 
but Madame let every argument fall to the ground, and so accustomed had 
she become to agreeing to every thing which he advanced, and to sa3ring 
as he did, that she sometimes coincided with him when it would have been 
more flattering to him had she done the . reverse. For instance, he said 
one day, as he was shaving, ** Peggy, I think I am getting very old"— 
** Very old," echoed Peggy; a peg would have been more to his mind in 
obstinate taciturnity. " My time 's gone by, dear"—" Gone by, dear," 
vibrated on his ear, and made him cut his chin. ** 'Sblood !" exclaimed 
he; " Blood!" added she, very quietly; but she cut him a bit of court- 
plaster^ and he cut her for the rest of the day. 

Poor Mrs. Short ! she puts one in mind of the gardener's son in 
France, who accompanying his father to meet their lord and patron, with 
a fine bouquet^ in the garden, was directed to bow when his father did, 
and to say whatever he did. The simple lad obeyed most scrupulously, 
and a pretty ridiculous address he made of it.— Th^ Gardener (address- 
ing the. Count) : ** Monseigneur, we are happy to have the honour of pay- 
ing our duty to you in your garden." — The Son : " In your garden," — - 
" These humble, but fresh flowers are all we can offer you."— -The Son : 
" Offer you." — " Not worthy of your greatness"—** Your greatness." 
" But in the sincerity of the heart" — " Art," echoed the simpleton* 
** May you live many years" — " Ears," accented the biped donkey. 
" And we beg to remain your dutiful servants" — " Servants." "Adieu, 
most noble lord" — "Noble lord." Upon which the patron turned upon 
his heel, and told all his s^uaintances that the gardenet^s son was an 
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idioU 'f his tale is hr more ridicnlbus in Freochi but 6Qch at it te g^veft 
it will serve to fdmish an idea of Mrs. Short, and of the S3rstem of repeaU 
in^ after others, and of having no will of our own. In wedded life, the 
poco tnenOj or poco piu (the little less, or little more), is a hard point to 
reach ; but extremes are, in wedlock, as elsewhere, to be avoided, Whe* 
ther the husbands or wives are most blameworthv is the point to be set* 
tied : the former in over acting authority in the nrst instance, and being 
disgusted with the slavish state wh^ch it produced (we mean Mr. Short), 
and his friend giving up ever^ thing until he became a worm : or the lat- 
ter (the two ladies) in going mto the two most troublesome and ridiculons 
opposites. The question ought to be considered when the parties are sin- 
gle, for when the noose is tied, and the ring placed on the finger, it will 
be too late. 


STAMZAS. 

When the day trom oat th« cMJm blue sky 

With fiercest flame is gleaming, 
And OQ ocean's face all ^oiioasly . . 

The son's pure light is strevmng ; 
Oh ! 'tJB not then 1& ray is dearest^ 
Oil ! 'tis not then the hour is fairest; 

When dewy even melts in tears aw^> 

More loved the sonbeam, and mote dear the day. 

When summer qweads her gayest hus, 

Het loyeUeM chapi^ts wreathing, 
When 'neath the heavens' -deepest bine 

Her spiciest gale is breafliing> 
Oh \ 'tis not then the scene is mirest. 
Oh ! 'tis not then the year is dearest ; 

When. autumn shadows glimmer o'er the way, 

More loved the sv^beam, and more dear the day. 

When joy laughs gay iii woman's eye. 
And the smile on het cheek is brightest* 

When her heart at Pleasure's song bounds high. 
And her step in the dance trips lightest* 

Oh ! 'tis not then' her spell is dearest* 

Oh ! 'tis not then her form is fittest. 
When swims her eye with melancholy's tear, 
More bright het beaoty, and her speU more dear. 


C.B. 
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Why those tears in Mira^s eyes 1 
Why doth Mvm heave those sighs 1 
Can that little breast retain 
A thought that giyes it woe or pain 1 
Sometimes, love, a truant tear 

The cheek ma^ steal hoax beauty's eye« 
Which adds a bnghter lustre there, 

Than ten thousand roses' dye : 
Periiaps, perhaps, oh ! Mifa, thine 
Are shed to maJw thy cheek difjne ! 


Ah no! 'tis real affection's tear. 
That like a diamond glistens there » 
That lear m for a bretherehed 
Who in a cold grave rests his head I 
Weep* sweet Afire, weep again ! 

But weep not till thy fount be dry ; 
Let, for love, one tear remain. 

Sometimes, ^MSn, ]ovemBy4i6l 
Bet till then thy taan g^e oveiv 
I'll U thy. Vradwr* and tlqr tovor ! 

8. £. 
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CONFBSftOHS OP A 8VXAOSN AMABI. 
PART III.~^AOE. 

The reader mint now be content to pan over an insipid period of twentyw 
five years, lor it is jnst that time since die terminalion of my tot amour* 
lij fatber-—- Bfarie-^^Hippolyte^ all witli whom I set oot in these conies- 
sionSy are gone, and a new set of friends and incidents svrronnd me. I 
am BO kmgtr the fidde boy-.-»the wild, enthusiastic man ; my very iden« 
tity is lost; I «m become worldly and corpulent. Where is the ardour 
with wbtcb 1 onee lollowed up an amour— where the Quixottie chiralTy 
with which I bore a lance in the senrioe of beauty? I know not; other 
and &r better feelings hare long dnce usuiped their place— the enjoy* 
ments of reason, for in8tance-*-of society-i— and, it may be, even of appe- 
tite. Oh» these are the true pleasures of jour Sexagenarian ! He is still, 
as before, poetioal, but has changed the character of his romance jfirem 
without to within. Where he once ielt enthusiasm for rocks, gle&s, moun- 
tains, and all that, he niow confesses a more laudable predilection for in- 
door comforts* The wildest scenes of nature, however enchanting to the 
youth of twenty-fire, are apt to give your gentleman of sixty the rheuma- 
tism. Such was my case. Age had blunted my relish for scenery^ and 
something, i felt* must supply the vacuum. 1 began accordingly to kxA 
about me for a companion ; lor one who would discreetly fill the elbow- 
chair that stood vacant before me, and chat me to sleep when weary, and* 
above all, who had a geniiis for mending stockings ! Now it so haf^pened, 
that vrithin Hye miles of the town of R ■ (whence I date these eonfes- 
Slims), there bkiomed a virgin exotic, endowed abundantly with sncb re- 
quisites. 1 had once met her by accident, when visiting at her mother's 
house; had admired her graceful form as she lay recumbent on a softi, 
and been still more charmed with the excelling qualities of her mind* 
Months, however, had rolled on, nor bad 1 since thought of Eliza, till now 
that the daring idea struck me of perpetrating matrimony. I will go, 1 
said, suddenly bursting into a determination, and commune with this dam- 
sel, analyze the properties of her heart, and if I find the component parte 
unadulterated, lay my wig and fortune at her feet. With these words I 
rose abruptly Iran my chair, mounted my gray mare. Thunder, and in 
less than an hour had reached Uie desired haven. 

My reception there was warm and gracious. I found Eliza, as I had 
found her months befcnre, stationed on the couch of sickness, and was more 
than ever charmed with her endowments. There appeared too a subdued 
gentleness in her manner, the efiect, perhaps, of ill Jaealth, but which lent, 
neverUieless, an indescribable interest to her person. 1 found myself, in 
consequmiee, during the ensuing month, turning my horse's head oltener 
than usual towards her abode, till at last it began to be a matter of doubt 
among her domestics,, which was the greatest fixture, myself or the front 
parlosir* One thing, however, sorely puzzled me. Whenever 1 chanced 
to propose a walk, a refusal was instantly on her tongue, and though she 
made no plea of indisposition, yet, use what entreaties 1 might, 1 never 
could withdraw her from the sofa. At first this looked Uke affectation ; 
but when I listened to her unassumiag conversalion, and marked the cha- 
racter of her mind, so veraattle yet so ^consistent, I dismissed the idea with 
abhorrence. Still I was-lar from being satisfied. There most surely be 
some strong motive, I said, for such invariable seclusion. Can it be debim 
lity? No» for aho is ymmg and healthy. RheoaMntism? No. Gout? N6 
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What) then, can it be? This query harassed my mind, for months^ and 
when, at last, too fatally discovered, gave a tone to ■ But I must not 
anticipate. 

One evening— one memorable summer evening, while seated by the side 
of Eliza, my> conversation happened ta assume a more impressive tone than 
usual. It had been ordinarily devoted to the floating topics of the day; 
the '.weather (that invaluable stop«gap), books, or the scandal of the neigh- 
bourhood ; but was yiow become sage, solemn, and sentimental. We had 
previously been discussing the merits of a rash young couple who had 
lately committed marriage within five hundred yards of us, when suddenly 
the recollection of similar intentions etruck me; with a confused sense of 
guilt. I, paused ; bent my culprit eyes towards the ground, and sate for 
some seconds the very image of an ass. Eliza was less confused ; but 
whon she saw me preparing for a speech, whose import she might well 
guess, a shade of the most touching melancholy overspread her counte- 
nance. "Madam," 1 confusedly beg^n, "1 have been, — ^hem! hem! — 
for four delicious months, putrefied — ^petrified, 1 should say — with thd 
deepest admiration of your virtues" (here an awful pause ensued), *^ and 
have only waited — hem !— -for this favourable opportunity~hem ! hem !— * 
to declare, the—the— the nature of my sent— sentiments towards you. 
Sentiments, Madam, that*—" 1 was here suddenly interrupted by Eliza, 
who thanked me for my flattering attentions, but informed me, with a 
blush, that there was one insuperable obstacle. '* Obstacle!" I replied^ 
with adl my wonted animation, " what obstacle, dear lady, can there pos- 
sibly be between us ? You are your own mistress— 1 am equally indepen-* 
dent ; 1 love*you besides to distraction— yes, Madam, to distraction ; and 
if yo:u return my ardour, why hesitate to avow it ? indeed, EUza, indeed, 
you are iooreserved; I can appreciate the modesty of a female— ^but is 
there no chance, love, of its being carried to excess V* ^ Cease, for God'd 
sake," she rejoined, " it cannot, must not be— there is still one dreadful 
obstacle. Have you never heard. Sir, that 1 have got—*" My suspicions 
here began to be awakened. " Got, Madam,'' 1 resumed with increasing 
stateliness, " gracious Heaven ! have you got a child ?" *' Alas ! na. 
Sir," she replied, covering her hxt face with her hands-^— " but, bow shaH 
1 reveal the truth ?~a — a — a wooden leg. Sir." With these words, 
she rose from the sofa, and in the sudden agitation of her movements, ex* 
posed unconsciously the infernal stump. Conceive my feelings at this dis- 
covery ! A lady with a wooden leg, and one who was to become my wife 
too ! What an idea ! To think that two lovers, though linked to each 
other in the firmest affection, should only be able to muster three legs be* 
tween them. Impossible— impossible— I felt that it was so, and, after 
pouring forth a thousand confused apologies to Eliza, in the course of 
which 1 kept my eyes fixed, as it were, instinctively upon the unhappy, 
limb, I rushed like a cannon-ball from her presence. 
: From that time to the present I have lived a decided bachelor. I might 
tell, however, how 1 thrice attempted matrimony— once with a coquette^ 
and twice with a prude, and how, by the m,ercy of Providence, I escaped 
scot-free from all, were I not warned by the length to which these confes- 
sions have already extended themselves to hasten to a conclusion. But I 
may venture to remark, en passan^^ that, as 1 cordially agree with the 
writer who observes, ^* marriages are made in heaven,"— and are, conse* 
ijuently, ill-adapted to earth, — so, I am for the future resolved to keep 
clear of all such bargains. " When I lost my wife," says some Frenco 
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author, Volnef, I believe, " the whole parish, each member of it indi- 
vidually, offered me another; but when, sometime afterward, I lost 
my cow, I could find no one to supply its place«>*' What a warning to the 
uninitiated !* 


INTRODUCTORY LINES 

TO A SERIES OF VERSE ILLUSTRATIONS OF << MOSES*S OUTLINE ENGRAVINGS 

OF THE WORKS OF A. CANOVA." 1823. 

O^ ! if the floondfl that in the dead of night 
Do sometiineB melt upon the pilgrim's ear 
(As youthful bards haye fabled, or have dream*d) 
JDescending earthward from the realms above. 
In soft celestial music — Oh ! if those 
Mysterious haipings are of angel choirs, 
And sent to summons, from a world of woe, 
Some mild, some genUe spirit — then let such 
Breathe round the tomb that holds Canova's dost ! 

For sure, if there are light and airy spirxts 

That float amid the calm and azure void, 

Unseen by all, and only heard by few. 

And those already half-estranged from earth-— 

Such must have play'd around Canova's head. 

His chisel guided, and imbued his mind. 

With less of earth than heaven — for so he seem'd. 

In form a mortal, but in soul a god. 

Nor be it deemed profane, if human voice 

Invoke the aid of gentle poesy 

To swell the genenl tribute that his name 

Exacts in dea^ from an admiring world. 

Yes, first-bom, fairest of the sistc^r arts', 

Whose separate beauties were, methiuks, enough 

For such frail denizens of earth as we. 

And whose commingled glories on the soul 

Burst like the splendour of the mid-day sun. 

And while they charm us, dazzle-— the4)leased eye 

May gaze, at distance, on the blue of heaven — 

May watdi, delighted, the bright golden tint 

That gilds the clouds that shroud Sol's setting orb — 

Or view the maiden-blush that warms the cheek 

Of young Aurora — but, when all combined. 

Blue, gold, and carmine grace the glorious bow, 
~ What time the sun-lit showers of April fall-7- 

Then, then it owns how more than doubly sweet 

Each seems, when thus united. Poesy, 

Fair radiant goddess ! thus it is with thee. 

And thy two younger sisters. Painting gives 

Grace, colour, beauty, almost life itself. 

Who, when he gazes on such forms of love 

As those that erst Apelles' pencil drew, ' 

Forms that enchain'd an Alexander's soul. 

And wrecked the hopes of a Marc Antony, 

Campasce, Cleopatra — who but owns 
^ How great the painter's magic ? The blue eye 


* While this concluding portion of the MS. was in the press, the author was 
mfoimed, that its leading incident was by no means original, for 'that it had ap- 
peared some time since in a worii illustrated by Cruickshauk. He can only say in 
his defence, that the present idea occurred to him four years since, and though 
now by bun first promulgated, yet it undoubtedly claims the merit of priority. 
He hopes this is sufficient apology for what might be otherwise Cunsideied pk^p" 
aiism. 
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Melting fa pity, a« the mastei^fl Imnd, 

Trembling, essav'd to catch the thoiimd chflnni 

That graced a %ure of such heavenly mouldy 

And fix them on the canvaB — the light hair 

That wanton sported in the summer breeze 

What time the " silver oars" to dulcet notes 

Beat true, as down the Cydnus' placid stream 

The Queen of Egypt's golden galley sailM — 

Who, when on sucn he looks, but feels how great. 

How more than mortal, must have been his mind. 

Whose glowing pencil could embody thus 

The fuKst forms of female loveliness 1 

And, Sculpture, thou, though youngest, not the leait 

Attractive of the three — what either want 

To make their magic influence complete 

Is thine, and thine alone — no graceful curre. 

No finely moulded limb of polish'd snow 

Mocks, while it courts, the fond admiieT's hand. 

And flies, delusive flies, the proffer'd touch* 

Or melts to nothing, like the poet's dream. 

Who, as he gases on the eoolptored stone. 

And marks tiie young Apollo s god-like brow, 

Marks his fiz'd eye that watch'd the ftitelul shaft, ' 

His haughty lip, iqicnil'd in proad disdain. 

All-conscious of hu beau^, does not deem 

The marble with divinity mstinct. 

And feels as if there wanted bat die breath 

Of life to realise a god on earth — 

Or she, who stands ** the wonder ofthe woiid|'* 

The Medidan Venus 1 


» 
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Was such indeed the lofty brow 1 
Was such the bosom's heaving snow 1 
Such, too, the soft luxuriant hair 
O'ershadowing features young and fair 1 
Features a Hebe might have own'd* 
Or Venus with the cestos bound. 

Ox say, Canova, wast it thou 
Whose genius framed yon lofty brow 1 
Say, was it thy creative art 
A Jone that dared those charms impart 1 
All Italy 's in one combined. 
Her fiace the mirror of hei; mind. 
If hers indeed those beauties were. 
So chaste, so heavenly, and so rare-— 
If lightly o'^ her lovely head 
In easy folds the -veil was spread. 
Gilding the charms it seem d to shade. 
And opening on the gazer's eye. 
In meek retizing>modesty — 
What wonder that th' Italian bard 
Should bid her praise from far be heard t 
What wonder that, in sweetest verse. 
He ioy'd her eveiy smile rehearse 1 
And, waim'd by true love's vestsd fire. 
To her and Cupid strung the lyre* 
Nor was it strung in vain around 
No more ! Vaucluse alone shall teH 
Of love and beauty's magic spell, 
l^ince Dante nales fond Fetraroh's liime, 
And Beatrice sLaoA's name. H. B. 
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THS LONDON MAGAZIllE. 


The majority of our readers, we presume, are aware tliat» so late as De- 
cember last, there was a miscellany, published monthly, under the title of 
the ** London Magazine," That publication was really very respectable, 
and, with the exception of " Blackwood*s," and the •* New Monthly ,** 
wad considered equal to any of its contemporaries. Its essays were, occa« 
sionally, very spirited ; and although some of its papers were marked with 
a feebleness ill-suited to its general character, the major part of its articles 
were distinguished for originality and power. Now, by some strange fa- 
tality, the proprietor of the London Magazine, being of unsound mind, 
and not having the fear of the public before his eyes, determined to change 
the form and the jprice of hts hitherto generally esteemed miscellany. 
This, in itself, was a dangerous experiment ; for the change from good is, 
nine times out of ten, to 6a(^altnough, by some fortunate concatenation 
of circumstances it may, the tenth time, be to better. Mr. Taylor (for 
such is the aforesaid proprietor's name, legally, as far as we know, handed 
down to him from his forefathers) had not the good fortune to belong to the 
tenth : and hence, his character^ or we should say the character of his 
work, has sufiered considerably by the metamorphosis. ' 

We were always fond of witnessing the feats of those who deal in leger- 
demain ; and, therefore, are content to abide by our first love, and still 
j^olerate a little AocuJ-pocuxfy— -but then it must be done cleverly. We are 
shocked with the clumsiness of the performer, if he permits us to behold 
the agency by which his transformations are effected. Our organs of vi- 
sion are rar more acute than they were when we were boys, and were de- 
ceived by every itinerant juggler who cheated us out of our shillings. 
We are now far more inquisitive, and if we are deceived, it must be en- 
tirely by the skill of the deceivei', and not from any assistance on our 
parts. We now come to the result of our reasoning. We have seen 
through the trickery of Mr. Taylor, and hence we pronounce him to be— 
** no conjuror J** 

The pompous prospectus put forth announcing the change about to take 
place in the London Magazine, induced us to hope that some very import* 
ant improvements would accompany the proposed alteration. A man may 
vapour, with some degree of security, in the seclusion of private society ; 
but when he ventures to boast in public, his pretensions are 'open to the 
scrutiny of an eye that is seldom deceived. We tberefore considered the 
high tone assumed by Mr. Taylor, and his noisy coadjutors, indicative of 
some very wonderful benefit about to be conferred upon the reading public. 
We deemed it impossible that such a ** note of preparation*' would not 
be followed by some surprising efforts of human energy. We heard the 
thunder muttering in the ^stance, and waited, in breathless expectation^ 
for the awful appearance of the spirit of the storm. The hour at length 
came, and the wnole affair proved to be a mere flash in the pan — ** a 
JUmrish oftrumpets^ and enter Tom Thumb.^* Out came No. L of the 
New Series* Every body read it, for every body had been excited, and, 
to use a vulgar term, every body wondered that they had been so egregi- 
onsly gulled. But who decides upon the character of a work by its first 
number ? TTutt is merely the pumng, and scraping, and tuning which are 
to precede the concert. Do have a little patience. Sirs, and wait for the 
secoDiLmimber. Let ^e gentlemen get their instruments in tune> I praj 
you. WeB, we haive waited for the seeond nmnbef— we havii read m 
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ToflftAiu Ton will ted IMr. Chrietopher an originiii • dtadtfUe of tiw old kIiooI ; 
a big^t to ancient customs, and a sworn enemy to modem famoyations. His feelings 
ai% as old-fashioned as his gaiments, yet of a much finer texture. Notwithstanding 
bis crude notions, he is a» warm-hearted old boy ; has seen much of the world, 
gathered much knowledge, and is extremely profuse in dispensing it to otbera. If 
you will only Usten to his advice^ there is Bat here he comes. 

Enter Chriitop^er Council, preceded by Jonathan. 

Tobias (rUing to meet him). My dear Christopher ! I*m glad to see yon. Gentle- 
meoy Mr. Council. Mr. Council, allow me to introduce yon to Mr. Wright, our very 
worthy and respectable publisher (Mr. W, made a publi*ker*e bawj, Mr. Oakley. 
Mr. Clutterbuck, Mr. AUeyn. 

Chribtopher ( taking off hie greqt-coatj. Do yon know, Master Toby Merton, that 
your man was foolish enough to ask me if I would not take off my great-coat in the 
hall. No, no, these are not evenings for exposing one^s self to the currents of air 
that rush along the passages of your town houses. There 's nobody, you know, more 
willing to taks adylce than I am Cor give it either, whispered AlleynJ, but then it 
mnst be upon the principles of reason. I wonder that men ar^ so thoughtless as to 
allow &ahion — wluch is nothing more than the art of being unnatural — to direct 
tbem insteeul of their understandings. If they would take my advice, there should 
be none of these fantastic fopperies and fashionable fooleries. 

Clutterbuck Cwkispering to Oakley), A precious queer old genius Master M. 
has introduced to us. 

Tobias. Come, Kit, never mind these matters. Give Jonathan your coat, and 
liilbe a seat at the Round Table, of which we are now proud to call you a member. 
You are already acquainted with the form of our proceedings, which consists, sim- 
nly, in the commuaications of our correspondents being read, and eadi member hav- 
ing the liberty to make what comment upon them he pleases. We are about to examine 
scHoe papers which were left unnoticed at our last meeting, but there is, I believe, 
little in them to remai:k upon. In the first place, however, you and I must take 
*< a stoup of kindness," in remembrance of ** the days of auld lang syne.** Gentle- 
Bien, you will /oin ns ) 

Chrutopher. Ay! Toby, the memory of those days Is etill dear to me. Hie 
iiresent times fonn an awfnl> contrast to those you and I have seen ; things might 
mdeed ^ave been as they were— —but the world has refiised to take 'my advice. 
(Bumpers were drunk to' *' the days of auld lang syne**.) 

Tobias. Now to bvaiaes^ Here is a letter, signed ^* A jSeptuagenarian,*** dated 
January 4th: tbe writer of which abuses as most sadI/« and concludes with stating, 
that he will try us once more. 

Timothy. We have no desire to be tried by such a Judge. 

Tobias. The next is a tale, ^ Diana Forget,** by W. H. I^., which, upon my own 
responsibility, I ^ill venture to return to the author, with my compliments. A simi- 
lar compliment may be paid to Mr. W. F. of Totness, whose poem on Stoneheng^ has 
boi^ laying by us, unnoticed, since November. ABethar jfomo^hj Thappfailos Blank 
f reads) — ^you will agree with me that T. Blank is A. Blank. ^' Mod^CBObflcrva- 
tions,** by a Devonian ^rsadlf^- ^trash ! XJnca, by som<db«4y of Chelmsfifevd (roads) 
— somebody is nobody. '< lines to the departing year,** by J. R. (reads)^.^'w% kad 
better preserve them until next January. I have nottiBg ftrtlker io swd to you, 
Gentlemen^ except a note from a person of the aame of De ijB<a, who coi^plaNM, in 
▼ei7 pathetic terms^ that some MS. whioh he fiorvBrdad to ni^ a noBth or two Biaoa, 
has been taken no notice of; and he liMthar r— iplains ;lliaA he OBBBot get hia MS. 
back again, notwfthstaading he, the aaid Mr. de I^am^ aufiMr of Um said MS. has 
made several applications to the proper authorities. Now the &ct, I believe, is, that 
the g^ntleman*s paper is lost; at alf events, it cannot be fonnd. And if th^re is no 
other way of pacifying his aBthorship»weBiB0tiplace JBhishnndsfanr orA^ne r^^ed 
communications, from which he can seleet aay cAe whioh lie »ay oonsider of oq^ual 
value with hti own. 

Cluttsybvck. Ab adnirafaiethonght^ltariUbe ^ fNayiBghi«i<off fn A^ mme, «o^.** 

Christopher. Positively, friend Merton, thine is an unenviable offioe. Aa 
editor, I perceive, is a mere literary scwveoger, who iarns over a great deal of rub- 
bish with the solitary hope of discovering, amongat it> fone little gem th9^ al^Ul re- 
^ay him ior liis labour. And you, Gentibenen, I should auppoae, sometiaiepi find 
the business of the evening a little fatiguing. It mgulk be «ather dry w^l^ ft^ yviV) 
I should inagiBe. 
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. ItMOTBXi Oh! by no meant^ Mr. Council, you will find it qvite the CQntnaj) I 
Msure you. AUeyn, my boy, the bottle stands with you. 

AX.X.BTN. Yes, and the bottie is all that stands with me^ for the wiuehath faded, 
like the sweetly remembered visions of an early joy. 

Publisher. My dear Sirs, I beg* ten thousand pardons. Pray^ Mr, Merton, 
be BO good as to touch the bell for Jonathan. I really did not see that th« bottles 
were empty. 

Clutterbuck, There is no neceMity for any apologies. The best of us cannot 
#M^ at times. 

JSnier Jokathan. 

Publisher. Jonathan, take down these decanters, and -fin them (a knock t# heard 
ai the front door) — but first step and see who that is. [-2^^' Jonathan* 

Tobias. Our resuscitated Secretary, for a dozen. 

Christopher. The poor gentleman, I believe, who has been so very ill. Be so 
pood as to stir the fire, Mr. Wri^t, this is a raw night for a sick person. If he would 
take my advice, he would not venture out on such bitter cold evenings. 

Tobias. To tell you the truth, Mr. Council, he^Il listen to nobody^s advice. 

Enter tke SmcKMTAKYj followed by Jonathan bearingi tke blaek-bag. 

teaurr AKT. ** Now is the winter of our discontent 

Made glorious summer ■ " 

^Tke Secretary woi evidently about to make tome noble speech ; but ike confu- 
sion that ensued — the shaking of kands — the exclamations qf, How are you T 
— Thought you were going to die — Welcome to the Bound Table — Bin not quite 
empty — ana so ony entirely prevented his being heard. At length order was 
Tisfsrsd, the Secretary amd Mr. CwmtU were introduced tm each 'oiherf and 
tke pofties rosumed their seais,^ 

SsfiRETART. A plague on the fellow that first said, *^ Small cheer and great wel- 
come makes a merry feast.** I*m of a different creed — ^pass me the — • ** Angels 
Imd ministers of grace deft&nd us !** The Aound Table destitute of— 

Tobias. Don*t be under any apprehension, Mr. Secretary, Jonathan has the de- 
canters for the purpose of refilling them. But what say you to a little punch ? I be- 
lieve you have something of n penchant that way. 

Secretart. Punch ! Ay, bring us a bowl of punch. 

ToRlAt. Jonathan, do you understand makitag punch ? 

Jonathan.. That I do, your honour. When I was servant to Captain Bluster, 
Just before the battle of Yittoria— 

Tobias. Never mind Captain Bluster, Jonathan, I dare say you understand the 
matter — so be smart about it (Exit Jonathan). Well, my dear H. I *m rejoiced to 
see you once more amongst us. Your trip to Brighton has done you much service. 

Christopher. Ay, ay. Nature is the best doctor after all. A gpood dose of 
pure coiutry air is better than all the physic in Christendom. If people would only 
ustea lo me, the bills of mortality should look less formidable than they do at present. 

CLUTTERBUCi:. You will, however, please to remember, Mr. Council, that though 
we may get long credit, these are bills that must be paid at last. 

Alleyn. Byron, I believe, has a stanza upon the subject— 

Oh, Death ! thou dunnest of all duns I thou daily 

Knockest at doon*»at first with modest tap, 
like a meek tradesmsn, when approaching, palely. 

Some splendid debtor, he would take by sap- 
But oft denied, as patience 'gins to fa3, he 

Advances with exasperated rap, 

Toblmi. kod ^ hnistB on ready money.** But you. It seens, Mr. Secretary, 
have put him off this time. Jhe qM gentleman, however, appears to have frightened 
you a Httle. 

PUBLIBRER. Mr.H. eertafaily looks a little thinner than he did. 

TiKOTinr* Thinner ! ShakspeareHi apothecary was an aiderman to him. 

Secretart. I confess to you that f am of the same opinion. The good people 
of Brighton, i bdieve, looked upon me with as much awe as if I had escaped from 
a eoAn^ wiiilst the undertakers* apprentices used to follow me to my lodgings, for 
the pmriMMia of informing their masters where to find a customer. 
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ToBLUU Now^ Mr. Secretary, if yon please^ we will examhie the papers y<m hare 
in your posses^ioii* 

Secretary (unburthening the black-bay). Here is a communication from oar old 
friend, Simon Sightly, entitled, ^* A Sampler of Signs" (reads). 

OMifBS. Weil done, Simon ! 

Tobias. Put that article by for insertion. 

Secretary. ^* Naval Songs,^' by True Blue (reads), 

Alleyn. True blue 
Wont do. 

Secretary. *^ The Editor^s Club," and other papers, by J. F. (reads), 
. Tobias. These are smartly written articles^ but they do not exactly suit our 
purpose. 

Secretary. ''An Essay on Old Age," by James (reads), 

Christopher. If James will take my advice, he will give over writing. . 

Secretary. Several pieces, by Egeria (reads). 

Alleyn. A lady, by the name ; and a young oofe, by the hand. Oh ! if she is 
but handsome 'too---do let me send her an answer (takes a skeet of paper and 
writes). 

My Dear Eoeria, 

Thou who art purer than the breath of morning, and lovelier than its softest 
blushes ! Thou whose lips are sweeter than honeycomb, and whose very voice is 
music 1 Alas ! that I should have to tell thee thou art rejected. Rejected ! no, it 
must not be— 4et the musty old bachelors say what they please, thou wilt ever find an 
admirer in 

Thy Faithful Alleyn. 

Tobias. There are only two other communications of any consequence. One 
from U. U- U. from whom we shall be glad to hear farther. And the other from 
J.J. W. which I shall endeavour to give a place in the April number. You need not, 
therefore, trouble yourself to read any more. The X. Y.'s and J. H.*s, and A. B.'s and 
C^D.^s, must be ^* read again this day six months." I am happy to inform you, 
Gentlemen, that I have received some valuable communications from H. B. tHey are 
verse illustrations of the works of Canova, and are worthy of the g^reat' spirit to 
whom they are dedicated. I should mention to ypu also, that J. S. F. has forwarded 
a paper which will probably be inserted. He inquires the reason that our Secretary 
djd not meet him at the '< Finish," as par agreement. Simply, I suppose, we must 
tell him, because the Secretary was very nearly figuring at another ** Finisk.^ 

Clutterbuck. Well, this, I suppose, ^n^A€« the business 5 and herfe comes Jona- 
than with a glorious smoking bowl of punch. (Enter JoNATHAN|irifA the said smoking 
bowl.) 

Secretary. ^ Then a truce to care, and farewell every sorrow, 

For we'll be merry tcnight, and wise to-morrow.* 


»» 


J. H. H»' 


Secretary, 


HOPE. 


In Sorrow^s dark and gloomy night, 
Enlivening Hope ! thy radiant light 
Can chase the clouds of grief away. 
And bright'niDg skies again display. 
Xhy smiles the widow'd heart can cheer. 
And dxy the hapless oiphan's tear ; 
Can cahn the ravings of despair. 
And unooth the furrow'd brow of care. 
The mariner, comp^'d to roam 
Far from his native land and home, 
Sustain'd by thee, still onward steers. 
Till the long-wish'd-for shore appears. 


E'en in the dungeon's cheerless gloom. 
Where trembling rictims wait their doom. 
Thou canst a ray of comfort shed. 
To raise the captive's drooping head. 
When death's sad solemn hour is nigh. 
And friends in parting anguish sigh. 
Thy voice still softly whii^)eiB peace. 
And bids th' afflicted mourners cease ; . 
Disclosing scenes beyond the tomb. 
Where jbys imfading ever bloom- 
Where pore immortal spirits 'fl&st 
From grief and pain for ever rest. 

W.H.S. 
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MURDSR WILL OUT; 

OR, THE CONFESSIONS OF A VILLAGE APOTHECARY. 

Mt name ia Bolus {the Bolas, as, with emphatic felicity, I am sometimes 
called) : and 1 hare been about forty years an orphan. My father was a 
knife-'grinder, of infinite repute, in Devonshire ; the same whose genius 
has been immortalized in the Anti-jaoobin. My mother took in washing, 
but happening, one unlucky week, to deduct the Item of a cotton night- 
cap from the sum-total of an ironmonger's inventory, she was convicted 
on the Stat. Geo. III. cap; 4. and fell an imprisoned martyr to. her feelings. 
I was but a child when this accident occurred, but distinctly remember how 
it affected the nose and nerves of my father. He declaimed, for some 
weeks, upon the violated liberty of the subject ; talked with infinite gusto 
about the necessity of free-will ; and might have made many proselytes, 
had not an affidr of honour with the pillory driven him into retirement (as 
we say of an ex-minister) at Botany Bay. By this domestic calamity I 
was left destitute. My sole accomplishments consisted in cleaning shoes, 
baiting mouse-traps, physicking dogs, and tying tin-kettles to the tails of 
cats. These qualities, however, 1 found more brilliant than beneficial, 
and soon began to be known throughout the neighbourhtx)d as a graceless 
young chap, whom it would be a charity to see hanged. There was a dog 
too, I remember, a fiivourite black terrier of my fiither, who more than 
shared my notoriety. He was an animal of miuch natural good-humour ; 
but having, in early life, been soured by misfortunes, had imbibed vrrong 
notions of things ; so much, so indeed, that no dog of any respectability 
would be seen in his company. With this profess^ libertine my time was 
usually employed ; and, accordingly, we might both be seen, day after 
^^Ji parading the only decent street in the village, on the look-out for 
mischief; my companion with his tail curled in conscious guilt between 
his legs, and myself with that peculiar obliquity of look, aptly denominated 

fallows. But this vagabond mode of life was noi long to last, for it so 
appened, that, on the anniversary of my sixteenth year, a press-gang was 
stationed in the neighbourhood, and took up its quarters at the Stag and 
Stinging-nettles, a pot-house-— or hotel, as it was called— where the sages 
of our village were in the habit of meeting to discuss the afiairs of the 
parish. Now it came to pass that I was the gentleman-usher in attend- 
ance at one of these weekly meetings ; and as it was my duty to manufac- 
ture the punch, 1 resolved (having always had a genius for pharmacy) to 
fashion it after a receipt of my own ; and so successful were my innova-» 
tions, that the bowels of the whole assembly rumVled volumes in my 
praise. One little fat man, in particular, the exciseman of our parish, a 
portly personage, with a head of hair like a clothes-brush, erinced such 
ungovernable symptoms of ecstacy, that 1 thought he would never hate got 
over it. He did however : but that was not my fault. 

The success of this notable experiment produced a complete change in 
my affidrs, for reaching the ears of the recruitiiig-serjeant, who was at 
daggers-drawn with the exciseman, he was so electrified with, what he 
oalled, my medical abilities, as to request, with the most pressing polite- 
ness, the honour of my farther a(!i[uaintance. What was to be done ? 
Nothing: you will say; so L thought: and baring accordingly packed , 
up my wararobe (consisting ot two shirts, minus flap and collar), and re- 
signed my dog to a friend, who, like myself, had made exceeding progress 
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in impudence, I set off, with a light heart and pocket, ftfr the continent. 
I need not depict my advtntaires': Ifet it'snfflce to say, that after having 
accompanied the British army as far as Dettingen, where, on the day of a 
great battle, I was discovered looking for my snuff-box behind some bag- 
gagd waggMVB ; I reteited a^iaU {doubtless an inspired one) to resign my 
feittrels. The ihct is, I ielt myself bom for great things, feo deserted one 
mining from my regiment, taking with me the connnaoding officer's purse 
and pistols, in tdcen of respect for his character. For years subsequent I 
beeame, like Cain, a tagpaboiid on the faee of the terth ! 1 smoked with 
the Dutefa-— danced and dined off frogs with the Freocli— wore tanstachios 
and train-oil With the Cossacks^^eat roasted monkeys itith the Mexijcans 
**-was tattooed with the Cherokees, and stuck through the nose with the 
diickasaw*. 

Thus variously acoon^lished, 1 reoolved to tetum htaoe; and as I had 
aisquired some money, and more knowledge, during my travels, I antici** 
pated,- with confidence, the character of a great man in the village. Nor 
was I mistaken in my Conjectures. Old and yo«Bg« hearing that 1 bad 
amassed a competence, assembled to greet my arrival ; and suddenly began 
to remember that 1 was now, and always had been, a irst^rate genius* 
Past hidiscretidns were all forgotten, and even my fersoer amusements of 
tyklg kettles to the nether-^ends of ciEits, itere looked upon as so miny 
swre indications of talent. Such talent, he#ever^ must fiad its proper 
channel : min^ as I have already fainted, ioctined nid to pharmaey ; and 
the village apothecary happening, olwut this time, to visit his patients in 
llio other world, I detertnined to supply his place. Accordingly a few 
diyis saw me standing wilh a pesile in my kand, behind the counter of a 
tidy liltle siop, with a farass4:not4cer in front, ittforwing those whom it 
ttiight concern, that Bokis, late Killquick, had there taken up his abode. 
This Was my ^t s^p, and in physic, as in all other fNrofessions, the foal 
Step m every thtog. Take a shop— ^-stick up some blue and red botUes in 
i\roat«^attend vestry dinners, taking care to order y^mrself to be called 
out, as if on btastne^svor kill, like '* ighting Bob Atres^"* yoor ttan 
a<*weilt^-^nd the thinig is dooe. Such was my case ; and this my first 
tftep aC4H>mplisli»d, my second was to try a coorse of exfiieriaetots upon 
ny own dog^ the libeitkie abovot^memtioned, which succeeded so ndaiifw 
ably, that he died of too much health, and secured to mo, in consequence, 
the gratitude of the whole village. My patients now began to thidsen ; 
the most beaatiftil i^nesses pravaifeed throoghout the parish* ^^ad, of eowrae, 
lk)thtfig eeold be dono wichbnt the doch>r. Oh, the doctor i- the d^tor ! 
wl» every thing : and as fer his learning, it was only surprising how One 
IfNTn isbonld kttow so muchw 1 ittd, it must be oonfesaed, a iltost plaosibtB 
ftiei^od of displaying this latter aceomplishraent. Ail h^cnt vtHagor, for 
instance, weald «afl at ttiy ohop, whers' a crowd was generally asseratded^ 
for tfdvite a«r to the Mate of his headth., ** My good Sir," I weidd bo«n, 
assuming, at the same tnhe, a look «s knowsag as an Encydopttdia, ''^ be* 
If eve ttte ;f o«i ane sc^riously illk««^tffy ifl iMdoed^-^-so ill. Sir, that the .iMder 
teg^w&nt of ytmnr bHiary duet is aH^tsd." «' But wtait is t)|0 catise of it, 
Db^r r* ""* Cause, Sir,*' 1 wonld indignantly answer, " ask. si man like 
me th^'^ause > Wiiy, ISIp, the, fact is, that verbuni p oro e nal e contordat 
turn pSLthz ve»»i Monsieur^ qood erat deamnstrandtan in seeuila jseculo* 
ivm, ab'd tlMs^ Sir, is the solo cause of yoor complaint.*' ** Ggad, and so 
itis/*th^'felk^wonM'n9|dy, <<aiidl 4ievierliad it so eleariy explained 
b«nM% ;^* HfMHi w4itch the' wHole assembler, asto ^hcd . at such kaferw^f 
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womki l>rei^ wA into ^ the most rafftvrdnt mifnitFatioB. Bnt-tliere is as old 
jMToverli, ** omaia mortiifia sant caduca/* which is, being interpreted, all 
si^itiaary liooottrs are frail ; and I was doomed, for a time, to be an illua* 
trious instance of this truth. There were some few refiractory bawela» 
which evett my physic £iiledto stimttlate ; andmj Igrst patient, in partico* 
lar, just as it was beginning to do him good, had actually the misfortuBt 
to die. 1 have not the presumption to suppose I killed him^^nothing is 
more unlikely ; but the village, nevertheless, accused me of his nrardeT) 
and I contimied, is oonsequence, the object of their suspicion, till the arriral 
of AMeraan Guttle in lihe neigfabourbood. This gentlenum weighed ex<^ 
actly thirty-five stone, was shapedintfae head like acabbag6,with featttt«s 
as ej^ressive as a dua^ill ; and was, besides, in the daily habit of eat* 
ing till his waistcoat buttons rubbed against the dinner**table* The con^ 
sequence was as might be expected* 'Apoplexy wfiiung one day to 
measure his exact dunensions, prostrated him, for that purpose, on tbe 
floor, where I found and cured him; or, in the words of Csesar,'^^ came, 
saw, and conqiiered." He had afterwaid indeed the ingratitude toallrii- 
bttte his recovery to the circumstance of his having thrown my physic oat 
of the window, which, according to report, alighted upon an ostler who 
was looking, up, with bis moutfa wide open, and precipitated itsdf through 
the Ihopax: into Ins bowels.— -But this is a bounce. ! 

To resume: language would fail, were 1 to describe Hie effect tint this 
cure oocasioned* ^* It is not mewly a cure," one and «11 exclaimed Ihe 
.villafp^rs, **■ but a resurrection :*' and had 1 been a resurrectionHOiaiB, in 
tfae liljeral sense of the word, 1 could not have made more noise. Honours 
flowed in upon me like cataoracts^-old Gubbins, the parnh clerk, was beard 
to call me *'*• clever ;'* and even his Honour, the Squire, invited me to din- 
a€r. To be sure 1 dined in the kitbhen : but what of that ?-^the complin 
u^t, in these cases, is every thing. I was not, as the reader may ima- 
gine, of a nature to permit «ucfa celebrity to cool. ^* £n avaat*' was my 
motto; and a new physic, wbidi had -been preparing for months, I now, 
for the first time, resolved to promulgate. This agreeable potioa con- 
eisted of bark, brick-dust, gin, and gunpowder, boiled over a alow fire, 
and liincluved with Scotch snuff, it took astonishingly :'al( parties agreed 
in liking it; and even my old crony, the exciseman, was seen, to shake his 
thick head in its praise. Nothing, in fact, is so Ukaly to ^^ haine a rnn'^* 
as a new nostrum. The public loves to feel its bowels raked ; there is ex- 
citemeuftintbe idea, and stHuuluSyin this insipid world of outs, is one 
l^and desideratum. Acting on such ^ineiples, I was. seldom or > never 
mtstakt^n^ and though sometimes, in the harry < ef the moment, I would 
Igiv^ to one man the dose mtended for a dosen ; yet if it produced excit»- 
meut» be would be equally well pleased. <^ice i remember administer- 
ing to the Squire's &vourite greyhound a blue pill, manufactured for its 
jmaster ; but as the poor animal aever discovered the mistake, it was iM 
my business to expose it. With. respect to btoading, my pkm was «quall|r 
ongiuid ; for if a patient had toomnch blood, I wovdd diminish it by some 
ounces ; and if too little, i would still bleed on^ in order to eUable a f^^esh 
aiq>{ri[y to jflew into the vetas. Thus 1 eentmed to suit all parties ; ' but if, 
which Was sehkmi the case, I bad to deal^with a subject who, in spite of ail 
my -physic, presumed to tl^aik himself 'iH, i would vtrtofhtway make hub 
4if>afew suet pills, winch, bl&ug duly poppurad with) cayenne, were sure 
)to iiTDdwce aa effect. Amoag'tbe number ^ofmy mn^t tnvalnable pa1iettt$, 
. waoraii eldei&y g^akleuian, byname Tonkins^ Hie siras a sehoplm^stor knd 
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bachelor, aad withal the most irritable little mortal that ever ^storbed a 
parish. But then he had surprising^ talents, for,' in the oontrse of the year» 
be would actually drink out my shop. Pill, bhsttr, g^lyster, opiate, astrin- 
gent,' or aperient draught ; nothing came amiss to him. To be sure a fit 
of obstinacy would now and then seize him,' when he would take an eme- 
tic for a cathartic ; but as this mistake generally contrived to cure him^ 
he would be doubly wretched till restored to his usual bad health ; and, to 
do myself justice, I always satisfied bim on this point. The manners of 
Mr. Tomkins were as eccentric as his mind. He spoke in a deep pompous 
tone, somewhere in the key of a Tower-gun, and had a trick, when any 
thing exdited him, of kicking out his left leg, to the great detriment of his 
neighbour's shins. It may be supposed that such a genius was^iot suffered 
to be lost ; and aecordingly, on his accommodatii^ intestines, I tried my 
most.daring experiments. My " Elixir XHvinum, or composing dranght,'- 
as. I. called it, foond in him an inralnable patron; the brick-dust especially 
agreed with him ; an4 as ibr the gunpowder, one would haye imagined 
bim a cannon, it went off so successfully. But, notwithstanding these 
remedies, he one day took it into his head to kick (what is called) the 
bucket. Itwas said that! placed the bucketinhisway; and Jack Baggs; 
the sexton, I remember, observed 4m the oceasion, tliat my composing 
draught was composing in more senses than one-~a grave joke : but What 
else could you expect from a sexton } 

My sensibility for the loss of Tomkins was poignant in the extreme ; not 

ao much on my own account, as on that of science in general.' Who was 

there like him to swallow each newly-inyented medicine .^ and what bow^ 

were ther^, besides his, that could digest it? A good*natured*farmer» 

with a fece like a copper saucepan, in part supplied his ^lace ; • but |nst 

•as my "Elixir" was beginning to do him good, he too departed this life: 

Isiippose^ to look after Tomkins. On Ae morning of his decease, a 

carious circumstance occurred. I was sitting by his bed-side, watching his 

tfooBtenanGe eomlbrtably composed in death, when a little dapper f(rilow, 

attired in deep mourning, entered the room, with *^ Servant, Doetoir, your 

aerrant ;** .accompanying his salute by a picturesque variety of the most 

&miliar g»8tures.*: ** Who are you. Sir ?'' 1 coldly replied, ** aiid>wliat is 

your nanMe>?" " Name-^naime^i^why, Twiggura, Sir, at year service: 

'h«ad-man to Jonas Gripe^ the undertaker ; the same as • " ** ^^' My good 

ieUow,'* I rejoined, interrtipting the flow of his doquence, v^this ia^ no 

•time for talking; the melancholy sight before us, one would think »■■ ** 

^* /Very tnue. Sir, very true indeed---alas ! what are we^ after all ? Worms, 

Sir, mere worms— ^wers of the field and lilies of the valley : here to- 

4by, and gone to^momyw. Shall! meaaure the gemmatiySir?" As I 

-mi^e no reply, he proceeded straight^forward to his task, exclaiming, 

while he drew aside the blanket in which the corpse was . folded— «^* My 

iStars, what a beauty ! Oh» that Jem eoukl see it !*' *' Jem, Mr. Twig* 

gnmvand who, in the name of Heaven, is Jem?*' "Why, foreman to 

HHSuiter, as was ; factotum «rather, .for no one could match him dfther as 

l»irte or mourner. Such a faee^ for a sorrow ; and tlien such ^xpressioa— 

:\Hxt^9\^a !— '* «< He's gone, ymn mean to sajOi and you have stepped 

into his place." ^* The very thing. Sir, and . shall be happy to have the 

honour of your e«st<mi ; screw* you down tight as wax, and so snug— ah ! 

Sir^ they must be dever ghosts as gels out of our coffins.'* With thia im- 

. pressive r^nark^ he > i|«itted the room, informmg rae» as he retired, dhat if 

1 1^ proper eareof myself, I ahauld, po doubt, make anadmArable^Nirpae. 
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But lo pass to ^rarer matters, 1 had bow been some years settled in 
the neighboarhood, respected by all who knew me» and more so by those 
who did not, as a man of prodigioas power. Bnt one thing was yet want«* 
ing — a wife. Though covered with laorels, 1 stood alone under their shs^de, 
so resolyed to perpetrate a breed of Boluses, through whom 1 might trai^s- 
mit them to posterity. With this view, I began to look about me for. a 
belp-mate: for one who could do justice to a pudding-crust: assist m^ in 
the duties of the shop, and now and then drink off an odd bottie by way 
of experiment. In a few weeks I lighted on this treasure in the person of 
a Miss Deborah Jones ; but unluckily while 1 was wooing her one suiomec 
evening on my knee, a cursed zephyr blew my bat off, and as it todi my 
wig along with it, the good lady, who professed an abhorrence of caxons, 
was so incredibly shocked as never afterward to listen to my suit. She 
took my physic nevertheless ; but by one of those odd accidents incident 
to mortality, died after a hearty draught of my " EHxir Divinum." The 
brick^dust, 1 fear, choked her ; she was naturally delicate. 

A man who has been inured to changes soon digests a disappointment. 
This was my case; for scarcely had the first weed time to spring up OY/er 
the.ai^es of Deborah, when I contnved to worm my way into^ the go^ 
graces of Jonaa Gripe, the above-mentioned undertaker, whose family con- 
sisted of a wife and son, two cftts, and a poodle. This same Jonas was a 
carpenter as well as an undertaker, and eke a mighty mau in the v'lUtkgpm 
He wasy jnoreover, a profound mathematician, having much meritorious 
criticism to advance respecting the title-page of Wood's Algebra. Indis- 
position he was serious and calculating, and withal so imperturbably cooU 
that one day, on seeing his bosom-friend tumble into a fish-pondy he no- 
fused to .assist him t41l he> had first calculated, with a stop-watch, the, exact 
time it would take him to reach the bottom. A less scientific gentleman, 
happening to pass by .at. the time, plunged in, and luckily saved the poor 
wretch ; but then — he was no mathematician. . . 

With the exception of this favourite hobby, Mr. Jonas Gripe differed 
little from the generality of mankind ; save, indeed, that he loved his 
Wife ; an affection which was by no means reciprocated. In. fact, one 
must have a genius for roarnage ; be bom, as it were, matnmonial. Mrs. 
Gripe was a case in point : she had often prayed (soyshe was pleased to 
inform v$»fy for divine grace to enable her to love '' her Jonas ;*' and though 
before strangers, she kept up appearances, and even adorned her room with 
pictures illustrative of domestic felicity, yet, when alone, the proofe of her 
ineffectual supplications were but too apparent. On my firsjt introduction 
to this circle I was received with bewitching courtesy, and even Mr. Gripe 
himself was pleased to call me his best friend. For months I continued 
his weekly, indeed almost daily visitor, making up matters between him- 
self and his wife, for which i generally got abused by both parties, and 
physicking his son, cat, and poodle periodically ; when one cold .Novem- 
ber morning I lyas summoned to his bed-side, where 1 found him half 
strangled by a blood-vessel which he bad burst in an altercation with his 
wife. The reinedies in this case are obvious •: a little brick«-.dnst to scour 
the ruptured vein, bark to brace, and gin to warm the'System.- AW these 
tonics, it will , be remembered, were mixed iamy ^* Elixir Divhium,"..to 
which I now«added a few drops of aqua fortis, by way of improving diges- 
tion. Yet, notwithstanding such masterly treatment, the intelligent reader 
will scarcely believe that Mr. Jonas Gripe, undertaker and mathematician, 
died tttree d^ya aft^ his first attack^ Tbi&» howeveri U scarcely to be won* 
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dered at; the disease, when 1 was Buinmoiied, had g9t so Ikr a^h^d tlMit 
it was only sorprising be liTed so long» Under anj^odier apothecary he 
would have died tho Brst day. 

A few inonths subsequent to this accident i was called in to attind one 
John Crawley, a promising yoong groen-groeer. His case was a seariot 
ftver ; so 1 phed him well with my ** Elixir," heightened ^y two ounces 
of the best gunpowder, and washed down with symp of soap-suds. Their 
efiect was at first electric : he kicked fVon right to left with evident symp- 
tomii of returning strength^ theii smk into a deep and lengthened slwnber. 
His friends called soon after to ascertain the stale of his beaHh, but retired 
on my assuring them, that he was sound asleep, and- perfeeHy' free ftMs 
fever. Nowonder: he had been dead two honr8.-~-Jlfy next patient 
was a stout gentleman of fivo-and-thirty, yclept Baddy : esceedingly soft 
(considering his size) in speech, ant devoted to fonale society. Of this 
huit article he had usually a choice abnadance in his honse; and as he watf 
eloquent even to enthusiasm upon the merits of their floimees and 
furbelows, he was, of course, pronounced a ** genins/* 1 caA*t say 1 
thought him so, lor he spc^e disrespectfully of my. Elixir, somI when, at 
last, prevailed on to take it, swore that it made him w«Mrse. This, hemwet^ 
was his own fault ; had he swallowed it in larger ^pumtitifM, ho worid have 
been alive to this day; but by omitting the gnnpowder-^be very ess^nctf 
of the mi^ture^^he fell a victim to his obstinacy. 

It was about this time that nerves wero first introduced into our parish. 
A lady from the West-end of London, elegant, pensive, and* thin as a 
thread-paper, happening to pass a week with his Honour the Squire, was 
seized with a sodden indisposition, and being asked the nature of her com- 
plaint, replied, that it was a delicate afiection of the nerves. Instantly 
the same disorder ^ead like wild-fire throughout the village. Young 
ladies and servant-nuiids, in particular, were no longer harassed by the 

food old complaints of head-ache, cough, or iheumatism^ but sufihred in- 
escribable agfoniea from *^ a delicate atifiBcti<m of the nerves.*' Even Mrs. 
Jonas Gripe, the undertaker's anti-domestic relict ; a gentlewoman of four 
feet five inches in circumference, and whose walk was distinguishod by 
the peripatetic gravity of a goose-^even she^ despite her pei^hery. Was 
aittaeked with a nervous afiection. This iHrought us into more ft^quent 
contact ; and as my coanubial inclinations, thmigh so cnieijit«Mghted, 
throve, tike virtue, by persecution, I resolved to seize the opportunity of 
adding to my own stock of fiesh, Mrs. Gripers more lavish abundance. 
The bomess, however, required caution, for yeur widows are proverhs- 
nXty knowing, and in exact proportiott to the decay of theur sensibility, is 
the growth of their woridly wisdom. Accordingly, 1 sate myself down to 
the siege with all due preparation. First issued, from ** my heart of 
hearts'*-^s 1 -one day prettily observed— a brisk fire of smaU Nghs : this 
was succeeded by an immediate cannonade of groans, under cover ei winch 
I advanced, till I had gained possession of the eat-works. A more serious 
business awaited me within. Mrs. Gripe— I quote her own words— >was 
highly flattered b^ my attentieD, and all that; ceof^sssed, it is true, as 
strong a predilection as tiie deficate state of her nerves would allow, but 
still insisted that there were obotacleSb In the first place, the duty she 
owed to her *^ poor dear Jonas," prevented her from again entering into 
the ^* blessed state,*'. &c. ke, ; and seeondly, her fortune, never toe abmi- 
danty required immediate replenishment. Now this was cowing to the 
point, so resolved to be equally explicit; andawave also that the^opart^ 
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ed JoiMM had left fuacb %mf!lj suiteil tp Ike dii^Hy ^-hiB Tocation, I madi^'. 
an instast oflbr of myself. aad the pateat of my ** £liw." The first ten- 
der, I am simked to say, was accepted with little .gratiiade.; but at the. 
second, my fair, widow paused, made a hasty calculation of its value, anl 
finally, on the strength of its feputatiop thtoagbout the village, agreed ito 
a surrender of her dbiarms. Behold us, &ea, by the myiterions agency, of. 
the parscm, converted into ^< one ilesk." The wfaol^ neigJbbaurhood wasi 
in ecstaeies on the ocoasion. The bella rung till the tympanim of every 
ear .^ithiii a mile was cracked, the Stag and Stinging-nettles was crowded 
with genteelest company, and a liberal allowance of physio was delivered* 
groHs to all who ohose to apply. 

But ahis I happiness, as the poet sings, ia fleelingy and Mrs. Bohis and 
myself w^e. two beautiful, instances in point* Our honeymoon (like all 
himeyinpotts) was short, and before mfew dnys had elapsed a shoulder ol 
veal, discharged with impressive energy from the right hand of Mrs* B. 
raised on my cerebellum what craniolog^ts would call, a domestic bnmp^ 
This was the commencement of hostilities, and each succeeding day b&« 
held me assailed with fresh squadrons of reproaches, followed closeLy up 
by an awkwaird squad of oaths. Sometimes, indeed, a pause would ensue ; 
bat tboi ftgain pealed the thunder of the war, the stormy trumpet of the 
tongue^ the ceaseless cannon flashes of the eye. Oh heavens, what a 
wretch 1 became I Naboth was a fool to me: for his Je9»beU though a 
shrew, yet somehow contrived to die,- while mine threatened to be immur*- 
taL To make the matter worse : she invariably contrasted my behaviour 
with that of her deceased husband. . ^^ Ah,*' she would often exclaim, 
" poor dear Mr. Gripe never used me so;'' an expresnon wiiich, to me, 
who knew her affection for that dear departed worthy^ was indeed supeiv 
latively impudent. This persecution lasted, on an average, a year, at the 
end of which time she took a fortunate fancy for my Elixir. At first I was 
^prehensive that its virtues would increase her energy, and my eonsef 
quest tribulation; but soon my fears subsided,, for the. gunpowder dis** 
agreeing with her bowels (the only proof I ever bad that she possessed 
any)» carried her off like a cannon-ball. 1 had by this time swallowed a 
yety sufficient dose of matrimony. Talk of physic indeed ! there is none 
like the physic of marriage, the only stimulant that at once puts soul, aud 
body in an uproar., With me, its effects appeared eternal; for, a year sub»- 
sequent to tbe decease of Mrs. Gripe^ 1 was waited on by a lawyer for ber 
jointure. The fact is» I had somehow contrived to implicate myself, and 
as ber s<m claimed his mother's marriage-portion, Mr. Shuffle, Attorney, 
was empowered to obtain redress. Now this same Shuffle was one of those 
legal practitioners, who, though perhaps as honest as lawyers are apt to 
be, are seldom burdened with a conscience ; and, accordingly, though r^ 
taioed on the opposite side, 1 presented him with a tempting fee, by which, 
\ ivSxufm^ him, he might purchase spectacles, and thereby see more cleari- 
ly tbc justice of the'gase. He took the hint in good part, ackno,wledged 
the force of my claimsi imd on the subsequent trial of Gribe versus Bon- 

liVS, held at '—^ Assizes, proved clearly to the court, that injured inr- 

noeence (meaning me) was entitled to their kindest considemtipn; The 
consequence was, a verdiet in my favour, for .which, in gratitude to my 
advise, 1 physicked him ever after for nothing. . 

Scarcely had I .been reinstated in this competency, when, as if to crown 
niy lbrtunes,aiitttbin hypochondriacal old tailor, disgusted.with the. world 
,9i$,iii» f^of e^nimk took up his abode, in oujr village. No qne knew aught 
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about bimj except the postmaster, who, obeenring that be 
iBOotbly remittances, dated from the fashionable vicinity of St. Mary Axe, 
concluded, naturally enough, that he must be a man of consequence. The 
house in which this second Mr. Tomkins resided, was full as miserable as 
himself. A chaos of bilious-looking bricks, cemented with execrable mor- 
tar, formed its exterior waUs ; while a few windows, patched with pictu- 
resque bits of brown paper, flapped their skeleton casements to each blast* 
On the summit appeared an eccentric weather-cock, which, if the wind 
were north, made a point of turning to the south. In front, upon a slip of 
ground as yellow as if it had the jaundice, rose a family of weeping wil- 
lows ; and before them mouldered a cypress, far gone in vegetable misan- 
thropy. Behind, like man and wife, stood two invalid plantatiom^ of cab- 
hages, garnished here ^and there with a row of peevish stinging-nettles, 
ajad kept in countenance by a S3rmpathising progeny of consumptive sun- 
flowers. The servant to this notable establishment possessed an equally 
piteous frontispiece. Woe, deepest woe, peeped out in ludicrous soletami^ 
from his eyes, sate, like a ghost, athwart the decayed bridge of his nose, 
and lent to his voice that peculiar music which a north-wind may be sup- 
posed to possess when whistling through the lungs of a jadL-ass. Tifis 
accomplished couple bad residechbut a month in the neighbourhood, when 
1 was summoned to attend them. Away, therefore, 1 posted, armed at all 
points with pill, draught, and blister, together with a few odd bottles of 
Elixir, neatly packed up in my coat-pocket. On entering the old gentle- 
man's apartment, I was thunder-struck at the scene which presented itself. 
Asle^ on the hearth-rug, before the skeleton ' of a deceased fire, lay a 
dog and cat, the very emblems of animal bypochondriasm. From the wall; 
opposite, hung the portrait of a man dangling from the bed-post in his 
garters ; on the mantle-piece glittered a brass snuff-box,' shaped after ^b» 
model of a cofiin, while the table was ornamented with a dog's-eared duo- 
decimo, entitled the ** Miseries of Human Life." The owner of the^ 
curiosities was himself in equal keeping. His legs, swathed ill flanaelj 
were supported on two chairs ; his chin was bristted with' ^e hairy ao- 
eumulation of weeks, and his head blockaded with cravats, and t<^ed by 
a red worsted night-cap, resembled a raw beef-steak stuck upon the apex of 
4i cauliflower. But his voice-— his look — his manner— these, indeed, like a 
•pair of breeches, are inexpressibles. He had been, he said, an invalid 
'from youth ; had suffered, at one and the. same time, gout, rheumatism, 
•paralysis, and gravel, which had only quitted him to make way fbr bile, 
cholic, jaundice, and indigestion. But this world, be continued, was, at 
best, a vale of tears, and who, therefore, could be surprised if a man 
caught cold in wading through it ? For himself, the only disorder he had 
escaped was bypochondriasm ; that, thank God ! could never be laid to his^ 
charge ; an opinion which his footman seconded with a gro«n. There is 
-but one mode of treating such characters. Physic them to their hearts* 
content, no matter with what ; and yon are certain, in the kmg-run, ib fit 
them either for this world or a better. Such was my plan— and when the 
-next day I waited, according to order, on Mr. Grumbleton, I found that my 
** Elixir," though it had cured the gOut, had brought on a liver-ccMnplaint. 
To work, therefore, 1 went, to expd this new disorder ; and so socceSsfol 
were my exertions, that, before night, not the slightest particle remained. 
The next day, however, a fresh indisposition . appeaWd, which, after 
changing as often as a pantomime, settled down into aoonfirmedfrfeiirisy. 
Tbisy too, was, with difficulty, eradicated;: but then cjttne ori a ; sciatica. 


then an drisypelas, and, lastly, a magazina of spasms (new series), acoom- 
panied, by way of variety, with a miscellaneous assortmeat of head-aches. 
Such continued maladies must, in time, destroy the strongest constitution ; 
and jfrieved am I to state, that Mr. Ebenezer Grumbleton, after two 
months* kind attention to my " Elixir,'' died for want of a. new complaint 
to keep him alive. But all men are mortal ! . . 

This accident gave (he death-blow to my reputation. The villagers, for 
some time suspicious, now roundly accused me of ignorance-— cracked an 
infinity of dull jokes upon my '* Elixir ;*' and even went so far as to ex- 
claim^ On the occasion of any new decease, that the victim had ** died by 
the visitation of the doctor !'' Such is the gratitude of mankind. Here 
was an individual, whose life had been spent in benefiting his fellow-crea- 
tures, turned adrift, in his old age, to their reckless and unsparing ridicule. 
1 consoled myself, however, by reflecting, that the greatest of mankind 
have been calumniated ; and drew sweet stores of enjoyment from the re- 
collection of my past exertions. Nothing, indeed, is so soothing to the soul of 
sensibility, as to call to mind, in the decline of life, the services it has en- 
tailed ubon mankind. *' And this satisfaction," I proudly exclaimed, " is 
yet left I The world — ^the ungrateful world, may now spit its slanders on 
my fame» but when years have roiled away, and the prejudices of the pre- 
sent generation are forgotten, the name of Bolus will glitter on the scroll of 
time, amid the mighty spirits of his age, like a star in the firmament of 
heaven.'^ Solaced by these reflections, I abruptly resigned my profes- 
sion, and retired, like Belisarios, to the charms of a virtuous obscurity. 
In this state I have for years continued ; my cottage, fringed with fragrant 
honeysuckle, is situated at a pleasant distance from the village ; and from 
its secluded site, seems the very spot where a great man would wish to die. 
My days Acre pass philosophically tranquil. I drink a pot of beer for dinner 
— Hodulge in a quid at noon ; and over my pipe and gin-and-water at night, 
prepare myself, by meditation, for death. For the last week I have amused, 
myself by drawing up these* unparalleled confessions, that the world— the 
cold, heartless, ungrateful world, may know Ah ! what is this sud- 
den inflammation that has seized me ? 'Tis fearful— resistless — I feel it 
burning, like a wild-fire, in my brain. Now— 4iow, it seizes on my intes- 
tines, parching the Eternal powers ! am I dying ? Let me 

recall (as an able practitioner should do) what I have swallowed for the 
last two dajTS. Yesterday I drained the punch-bowl ; at night despatched 
some pork-pie and sausages ; and to-day took, by mistake — I shudder 
while 1 relate it>— 4 dose of mt own elixih. Nay, then, there is no 
hope. lu a few hours I shall be numbered with the dead ; rejoin my de- 
parted patients, ^and receive their combined execrations. Hark! even 
while I recall their, fate, a voice loudly thuuders in my ear. It is the se* 
pulchral tone of Tomkins—- and, see! already by his side glares the 
shadowy form of Jonas Gripe. Mrs. G. our united wife is with them. Grum- 
bleton, too, shakes his head, and points his middle finger towards me. Hands 
ofi*, ye vulgar goblins, mine hour is not yet come ! In vain— in vain I im- 
plore—the very room begins to change, and a dark .sulphurous abyss 
yawns wide in frightful blackness beneath me. Demons brood over its in- 
fernal marie, from which already, in solemn grandeur, ascends the clock of 
eternity. Its hand is on the hour of twelve ! Now — ^now it strikes— and 
the prince of fiends himself stands grimly prepared to pound me with a 
pesUe in hia mortar. 

'TlS DONE,' AND 1 AM LOST ! ' 
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BUST OF ALFlSai. 

Spirit of gentle Poesy, if e'er 
Thou 'st bid young Freedom couch the patriot spear ; 
If, at thy yr<ad, entwined with Glory's -wroatb. 
The generous sword hath scora'd its coward sheath ; 
Flash d o'er the field a more than mortal Hght, 
And queU'd oppressian in eternal ni^ht :— - 
If e'er, when cnstant from those realms afkr, 
The God of battle loll'd his blood-stain'd car ; 
If then thine eye, with sorrow dimm'd» hath shed 
The tear of pity o'er the youthful dead , 
Or, kindly yielding to his thirst for fame, 
Eh^rineo in living rene the warrior's name :— 
Yes, gentle spirit, if 'tis thine to pour 
The ftx>d of song alike o'er.eveiy shore ; 
If despot climasi, where orient minions .kneel> 
And freedom's skies, alike thine infiuence feel — 
Oh, deign one glance, one spark of heavenly fire. 
And self attuned shall* breathe the poet's lyre. 

And thou that gasest from thy urone above. 
Lord of the lyxe^ of light, of lifei of lore. 
Whose various music rules the hst'ning sky. 
Warms the cold heart, and lights the rayless ^e, 
What time assembled there in stem debate, 
Th' immortal synod posse the scales of fate. 
Whether 'tis tlune of war or love to sing. 
Or strike in gloiy's praise the Bounding striug. 
To tell Hope's false* though golden tale, and shew 
What passions sway our little world below ; 
Refuse not thou my prayer— -not I alone. 
An humble suppliant at thy radiant throne — 
Not I alone the godlike favour ask, 
A son of song demandd the pleasing task*-*- 
'Tis Alfieri calls — his virtues claun 
No common verse to gild his vaunted name ; 
No short-lived flowers must fonn his minstrel-wreath. 
But fadeless lanrel, verdant e'en, in death. — 
Hear'st thou yon sounds of woe, yon stifled ay ? 
'Tis sad Italia heaves the sorrowing sigh — 
Still o'er the tomb where 'parted genius sleeps, 
Abeorb'd in grief, die matron mourner weeps. 
And, as her K>rm o'er his cold uxn is seen. 
Still clings in thpi^ht to yrhat Jie onpe has beei\. 
So some fair queen, love's nuptid pleasures flown. 
Feels more her country's terrors than her own, 
Sighs with her sigh, smiles with her smile, and then, 
tVith sympathetic feeling, sighs again ; 
While W sad breast, with public sorrows torn. 
Seems less her lover than her lord to moum. 
And well — for who^ where yellow Tiber laves. 
Fair Rome, thy ruins with his classic wtu^es, 
Who better skill'd to strike the tragic lyre. 
And bid to generous d^dg the aoul ai^ire, 
Than» Alfieii, thou 1 — Qot thine to scan« 
With superficial gasse, cameleon man. 
Nor view unmoved great nature's giant plan : 
Not thine to muse, with thoughtless mind, and trace 
The smile that gUds, or frown that donds, the face ; 
Not thine to bear the distant thundeits roll, 
Unielt the s««rpd awe that atiikea ih» soul : 
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No — ^ntfaer'tbine with keener ken to seek 

Whal aacret sorrow paled the voaidBa^& cheeky— - 

Or, aU-unmask'd the mental £raud, to shew 

What latent pesskm floshM that once-ealm biow ; — 

Yes, at thj word behold ihem alt laid bare, 

Hope, gsief, fear, anger, temef. piide» denaiy; 

Young; timid lore^ that donbts her owa sad aigh> 

And the fierce pangs of heartfelt jealousy. 

Such, mighty master, was thy magic wand — 

Such were the spells that own'd thy dwad cemmamd :-— 

Did captive wordi beneath opfressum grottaV 

'Twaa thine to hurl her from her towering throne : 

Bid gentle Pity plead, with down-cast eye ? 

Twas thine to share her sorrow and her sigh ; 

View Hope gild Hope, with Pleasure Pleasure meet. 

And fimd Affection with aftctieD greet ; 

To Grief sad qfmpalheiac ^ol Q|ppei#, 

And by dividing thus* half heal her woes ; 

O'er human fife the mystic mantle fling,^ 

And bid great Nature hail a second Spring. 


I.INE9 ON THB BUST OF GANOVA» BXECUTEO'BY HIMSBLF. 

Written soon after kis death* 

Yxs — it indeed is he — but where the glow 
Of life, of health 1 Nor health, nov life, is now : 
Cold is the brow where Genius si^ enthroned. 
Genius, which Europe envied whilst she ownM. 
Wan is the cheek, and closed the heaven-lit eye, 
That scom*d the rays of duU mortality ; 
While on his lips, na hmgev warm widi bceath, 
A livid paleness sits ;— ^h ! is it death 1 
It is — with fatal speed the spoiler came. 
Nor own'd the spell of e'en Canova's name, 
I saw his car upon the midnight blast — 
Sad soundb of woe weto heard — but soon 'twas past ; 
Sad sounds of woe— -&r Death himself a while 
Checked his swift ccAirso, gave one half-pitying smije^ 
Then frown'd to think that Genius e'en had pow'r 
To melt his soul — rush'd on — and all was o*er. 
I tam'd in horror — sought the sculptured stono ; 
Canova'a host waa there — hixaaelf was raw ! 
But then «ce ipiritt. who. wbtn life i« Isd. 
Still round their name a lasting halo spread ; 
Men of no common soul, no common mind. 
By no fictitious bounds of fate confined ; 
Of sterling worth, with sense and feeling graced. 
In action pure, and in eorpresskm chaste : 
Source of no heartfelt tear, no stifled sigh. 
Save when a sorrowing world beholds them die. 
Such was Canova. Time, indeed, may tear 
The page of History, nor the marble spare ; 
The day most come, when not aa now shall stand 
The Grraces perfect from the sculptor's hand, 
And forms that lival Phidiai^ proudest boast. 
Amid the wreck of many a year be lost : 
Then will fair Sculpture s eider Sister rise, 
Hope in her aur and triumph in her eyes, 
Sdike Ae lend lyi^^ pour fi^ttli het aweeCest ptnin, 
ABd bid Canoaa liv« and hieat]»» agwia. I 
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THE EDUCATIOlt OF THE PSOPLS. 

A oattiT deal has been said» of late, concerniDg *^ the edacatioil of the 
people/' Many fa<:t8 bave been adduced to shew the neeessity of diffus- 
ing knowledge among the lower orders ; and many argnments have be^n 
offered ill favour of its' practicability. There can be little doub.t of the ad- 
Tantagei which the working classed would derive from a more extended 
educatioh than they have hitherto been accustomed to receive ; but the 
means whereby so desirable an object may be effected, do not appear, to 
us, so clli&rly defined. One g^6at, we may almost say insurmountable, 
obstacle^ in the inappetency of the lower classes of society for' the acquire- 
ment of ally species of information which does not lead, in a direct nlan- 
ner, to the gratification of their sensual appetites. To them the first steps 
in education are scaled with so much difficulty, and the advantages which 
may possibly result to them from any kind of study, appear so very remote, 
that any endeavours to wean them from their mere animal pleasure! to 
those of a more intellectual order, would, we apprehend, be far from being 
attended with the success which certain warm-hearted philanthropic 
individuals have predicted. We do not deny that, in every class of 
men, however humble, there will be found some whose minds, bursting 
through Overy obstacle, arrive, at length, at that power which gives them 
rank with the wisest and most honoured of their fellow-creatures. Such 
instancefll are, by no means, rare | but then, on the other hand, it must be 
remarked, that these instances are far from being of so frequent occur- 
rence, as to induce us to believe there is any thing among the hum- 
bler classes, like a general disposition to receive such instruction as it 
is proposed to give them. Dr. Johnson very justly observed, that 
** among the loWer classes of men, there will be found very little desire of 
any other knowledge than what may contribute immediately to the relief of 
some pressing Uneasiness, or the attainment of some near advantage.** 
This is as true in our days as it was in the days of Dr. Johnson ; and, much 
as the circumstance is to be regretted, it will, we fear, be as true a hun- 
dred years hence, as it is at the present moment. The habits and propen- 
sities of the lower orders are incompatible with the self-restraint essential 
to the acquirement of knowledge. And to the labourer who has been en- 
gaged for fen or twelve howri in severe bodily exercise, the cheerfulness 
of the ale-house will be far more seductive than the gloom and silence of 
the school-room. The broad jokes of his companions will be infinitely 
more attractive to him than the grave definitions of the teacher. And 
though the chalked symbols of the landlord may occasionaly cause him 
certain unpleasant feelings, they will be far less terrible to him than the 
magical characters which unfold the sublime mysteries of Cocker. The 
difficulty then Ues, as we before stated, with the pe€|>le themselves ; and 
unless they can be brought to a sense of the importance of education, no- 
thing can be done — nothing can even he he^un. But how are they to hie 
brought to that sense? That is the question. On this subject we have 
lately met with some very judicious observations in 

]tf R. Brouoham*s Pamphlet. 

BIr. B* observes, that *^ it is no doubt manifest that the people themsdves 
must be the great agents iti accomplishing the work of their own instruc- 
tion. Unless they deeply Jeel the usefulness of knowledge, and resolve 
to inake some sacrifices for the acoompUshment' of it, tkere cam be no 


reasotuAle prospect of this grand ohjeet being attorned.*^ To be sure 
tiiere cannot : that is precisely our argument But it was no part of Mr. 
Brougham's purpose to maintain this position ; and therefore he-proeeedfe, 
if we may so say, to dislodge himself as speedily as possible; and bence 
be states that ** It is equally clear that to wait until the whole people, with 
«ne accord, take the determination to labour in this good work, would be 
«ndiess. A portion of the community may be sensible of its adtantages, 
and willing, at apy fair price, to seek tbem, tong before the same laudaMe 
feeling becomes universal ; and their successful efforts to better their in- 
tellectua,) condition, cannot fail to spread more widely the love of learning, 
and the disrelish Jfor sensual and vulgar gratifications,*^ This is all ex- 
ceedingly pretty in theory ; but, we fear, that the practical part of the mat- 
ter will not be quite so encouraging. It is impossible to preach men out 
of their gratifications. An attempt to reason the inhabitants of Saint 
Giles's out of their peculiar appetites, would be as fruitless as a lecture 
against turtle to an afsemblage of aldermen. 

Mr. Brougham haa,| notwithstanding, made out a tolerably good case ; 
and although it may i|ot be possible to effect all that he anticipates, bis 
observations are evidently calculated to excite men to try. the experiment. 
Our belief is, that the benefits of instruction can only be extended to the 
lower orders, by engra(l(ing on the child the germ of those feelings whieh 
we desire to bdhold flourish in the future man^ We are quite aware thtt 
much of education is received after the period of leaving school ; and thet 
a man's habits are nurtured in the circumstances which affi&ct him after be 
has escaped from the books and birches of his teacher ; but, it must b0 
allowed, that the mind is never so open to impressions— impressions whosf^ 
traces cannot be effaced — as in our younger years. The point then at 
which to begin, with any degree of certainty, in advancing the intellect o^ 
the lower classes, is in boyhood— -and this brings us to the consideration of 

The Systems of Bbu. and )«ancast£r. 

That these have been productive of gp'eat advantage, we most readily ac- 
knowledge ; but they are by far too limited in their operations to give that 
grand impulse to the national intellect upon which Mr. Brougham and big 
partisans so confidently calculate. As systems for teaching ^ose humble» 
yet indispensable, branches of instruction, reading, writing, and the ele- 
mentary rules of arithmetic, they stand, perhaps, unequalled ; and as 
vehicles of religious knowledge, they are all that can be desired. But to 
accomplish any thing like the views of Mr. Brougham, they are altogether 
inadequate. They are too confined, too slow in their operation, too mecha- 
nical, too much adapted to cramp, rather than to g^ve freedom, to the 
mind. 'A school such as Mr. Brougham wants, and such as we want, and 
such as the country wants, is a school of reason— of things, and not of 
words— of investigation, and not of acta of memory. And such a school, 
we would say, is equally wanted for the rich as well as for the poor. Edu- 
cation is a science quite in its infancy ; few men know any thmg about it. 
It has been too long in the hands of old women of both genders. But 
we have^ at present, only to consider the poor, let the rich take care of 
themselves. 

In what are termed '* national schools,^ we mean those supported by 
public subscription, and carried on upon the system of Dr. Bdl, the 
education which bo3r8 receive is, perhaps, sufficiently calculated to pre* 
pore them for those higher studies to which Mr. Brohgbam wishes to di- 
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pvovUM fcr rtww ifhtrit, ^h> sjeImd a^lii ba n Mdag^i ooDfiderably 
QHie^taKiftial A«n it is «t prefleat. We do oot i^peafc wifeWirt a fmitird 
knowledge of the &ct, when we state that the pentoaa who are soAt from 
the Central Instituttoa in Baldwin's Gardens* to the different national 
schosli throttghoQt the osuntry, as masters upon Dr. Bell*8Sjr6teni, are« in 
geiwral» lamentably deficient in the quaUficatioiB esaenlisi to a teacher. 
Tskni|^ into consideration that, in these schools, thousands of the poorer 
elasses receive the whole of their edscation, the fact to which we have 
adverted is worthy the oonsidenitionof those who- have it in tfamr power to 
remedy ihe evil. 

• Heretical as have been oir observations cencemini: *' the education of 
the people," we are far from believing thatno good can be e&cted by the 
systems of instruction which it is proposed to ock)pti. Considerable beoeit 
may be derived by hundreds of individuals from the societies which bave 
been formed for carrying these systems into efiect^— 'although that beoelit 
will not, cm/mot^ be general. We view with ooasideraWe pride, auing 
other establishments, nnhich have for their *oh^ec4 the improlrement of Ihn 
humbler classes. 

The Mechanics* Institute. 

• 

Of this institution much has be^n said, much remains to be said, and 
much of what has been said mnst be repeated: the force of public opinion 
most be brought to its support, and to the support of similar establish** 
ments which are now rising in eveiy populous district. The most obvious 
benefit to the mechauos and af tisa^ is the Jupwledge they will gain of 
the principles of thei)* arts and occupations : in this light, incalculably be- 
nefit will be jHK)duced; the chances. of important discoveries and improve- 
menta will-be multiplied ; bringing the arts nearer perfection will increase 
' the sources of national wealth : but there are far more general but more 
imperceptible advantages to be effected, ineaicikdde in their eflS^cts, and 
unlimited in their duration^ 

One of the first benefits to which this institute gave rise, was the ranid 
and extensive circulation of cbeap» Utenury, scientific, and matter-of-mct 
publications, which oeatinue to increase, and doubtless to benefit; the 
siorajl :effeetp must be gopd; whatever tends to draw the attention fifom 
sensual pursuits snd d^asing enjoyments; whatever tends to induce men 
te cultivate their minds ; whatever increases the stock of public informs* 
tion, must be. productive of moral rectitude and social comfort. Integrity 
isnotftlw^iys the fruit of knowledge; but virtue is more likely to tbrive 
where knowledge abounds, than in the regions of ignorance, hi the hoar 
nfleiiusro tl^ artisan possesses the power of mental gratification; his fa- 
Vnilya .his chiklren, lus firiends, partake of the benefits of his conveirse nnd 
of his knowledge, ezionple infiuences his pursuits, and his tastes deEcend 
io posterity. 

Nothing is better calculated for the lower classes thsm mathematical and 
pUlosophioaljLiiowledge; much desultory readii^ of loose, inflammatory, 
pr sen^enta} literature^ or the declamatory politics of the day, n^ay, in 
minds unaccastomed to reasoning, produce injurious effects : in tke stuc^ 
of pJuloaophioal knowledge the pasuons are not worked on, theieelings 
ore net raised, the pride and vumit^esof the heart are not nourished: on 
the Goptrory, the mind is enlightened, the understanding streo^hened^ 
tl^ Judgniei)t i^ndered iQop« acipi4», die -feeUngs regulat^, the pysions 
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ealined, the wanderhi^ of the imaginatioii ciMcked, ii&liilt of dteadineM 
and self*inqairy are induced, so that the people are prepaid 'to «xamiiMi 
any subject tilat may fail in their way, wHhovt the danger of being misied 
by the sophistry of the designing and ambitioos. Wealth, power^ and 
ambatioa wiU prodnce but little e&ct oil the great body of the people, pre* 
judioes will be appealed to in vain ; the understanding, not the passions^ 
Biust be worked On; reason and truth, abofe all, will^ allowed to decide 
great and important questions ; the people will no longer be duped iaio 
conspiracies, nor cajoled by << the many for the gain of a few/* Hnltory 
has hitherto been a melancholy subject ; no works of fiction, not all the 
efibrts of the most fHghtfuUy horrid imagination, can produce ony tiring 
to equal the draadiul realities of history ; the ratagct of disease^ the fnry 
ef the elements^ the conrulsions of nature, are mere ephesieral blazes com* 
pared to the deep glare of man*s anger, and their consequences rare and 
mild compared with the direful and perpetual outrages of his buniing pas^ 
sions. The future history of any country where the arts and sciences are 
so genertdly diffused, as they shortly wiU be in Bngland> must be calm; 
and grand, compared to those penodh when the menial darkness of the po* 
pulation contributed to foster all the etils of ignorance, and the horrors of 
superstition. 

The effects, too, in a religious view, will be calm, dignified, and ra* 
tioaal. Whence do we derive the most exalted notions of the Deity, the 
most sublime conceptions of the Almighty Architect, but from an intimate 
knowledge of the mighty operatioos of nature ; from the comprehension 
and contemplation of her works ? This initiation into the mysteries of na* 
ture^ unfolding (he most sublime order and regularity, the most admirable 
designs, will infuse a most devout and sincere religion, continually looking 
through nature up to nature's God ; will abolish superstition, and firmly 
establish the most ratkmal belief among the people; and t6 become the 
tools of priestcraft will be no longer a possibility* 

There is no calculating on the future benefits of Science; she has per- 
formed much, but she will achieve mightier things : there is already a 
power gained over matter and motion that the last generation knew 
nothing of: we can have no conception of those mighty wonders that lie 
in the womb of futurity : but we can look back on the past ; we can shew, 
from the experience of history, what is most beneficial to man. Let all 
that have any claims to philanthropy, to Christianity, encourage the culti- 
vation of intellect,' as the surest means of producing the most permanent 
blessings to the world : let all who love their country, cherish its industry, 
its institutions : this will be a proof of the most effectusd patriotism, far 
Superior to the frothy declamation of wily projectors. 

We cannot close these remarks without noticing an individual to whom 
this country is considerably indebted ior his services in, the cause of 
public education-^ 

Dr. Birsbisck. 

With those enlightened characters of modem times who have collected 
and diffused knowledge, the name of Birkbeck will hM no mean rank : 
Newton, and Davy, and others, have advanced science, — Birkbeck has 
spread science. Lancaster has succeeded in giving an immense impulse to 
the population of Europe and America, and however slightly his country- 
men may estimate his abilities, the power the people of this country have 
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gmnnd by his means is of oa common decree, nor tiia services entitled In 
no mean recompence. 

' It was desirable to give a direction to this power : lo teach to read wa(| 
not epough; and to Br. Birkbeck is the honour, dne of having given thi^ 
power the best possible direction ; *^ inqniries into the principles andcaosef 
of those arts and operations whkh men daily practise, and a bias to phi- 
losophical knowledge and deQion6trS.tive reasoning." Stimnlatfd by the 
same ardent love of knowledge that distinguished the ancient philosophers, 
he has laboured with a zeal that demands reverence to bring to maturity 
an establishment replete with thp most important consequences. 

We have never wanted great warriors to fight ni|r battles, and raise the 
renown of our country : we are i^icl^ in philoBOpheis, who have enlarged 
the boundaries of science : we are not wanting in poets to delight, and 
moralists to instruct ; but we have wanted in every age practical men to 
give a grand impulse to the people, to open new channels through wldch 
the streams of knowledge may flow wherever her desired waters are in 
most urgent demand : every age wants a Liuoicaster and a Biikbeck, but 
few ages possess them. Lancaster pnxkiced an era in education. Birk* 
beck has created an era in the annals of science : the effects will be glo- 
rious ; the consequences as permanent as man. Will all the best deeds of 
the noblesse of France, the princes of Germany, the grandees of Spain, 
or the aristocracy of England, during the last century, bear comparison, 
in their effects, with the achievements of these men ? 

It is high time to appreciate justly: the discovery of a single theorem 
is of more benefit to a nation than a triumph ; and one good poem snpe^ 
rior to ten victories. What benefits does France now enjoy m>m allthe 
great conquests of Buonaparte ? Her Code Napoleon will benefit ages 
yet unborn. The great monuments of antiquity have survived the memo- 
ry of those to whom they were. dedicated : the name of Euclid will eszist 
as long as the everlasting fabric he has erected. 


THE BXILE. 

ADDBESSEO TO MINA. 

Lome wanderer from thy nracli-loyed native sky, 

J>oom*d, as thou art, in solitude to roam. 

An exile from thy desolated home, 
Hope beams not in thy dim and joyless eye : 
The moming*8 sona^, the evening's noliest sig^. 

Are musicless to thee ; and heaven^s wide dome 

Seems drear, though sun and skies of sununer come 
To cheer thee. And tliou passest heedless by 

The summer flower, and birds that from the brake . 
Pour forth the song that breathes of liberty ! 

An Iktmr is coming when thy soul shall wake 
From out this vengpeance-nursing lethargy, 

And thou, in new-bom mightiness, sh^t shake 
Thy couutry^i fetters oi^— and bid her sons be free ! 

i. a. H. 
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▲PTIYE PEOPLE. 

BsstiR and answer your Creation's ends { * 
Skiggi^ ars Natnie'v rebels ■ ' 

The nimhle rminer oounes Famine down» 
And then he banquets, for die feeds the bold. 

One half the world would certainly pass their earthly existence in ai 
profound slumber, were it not for the continual clatter and jostlings of the 
other. It would be a fine sight, on a fine day, in a fine field, to see the 
motley troops of Mother Dulness reviewed : first would advance the 
loungers^ who pass their time in crawling up one side the street, and down 
the other, provided the sun shine equally on both ; stretching their debi- 
litation on 6ofiEis, lolling against posts, pillars, and mantle-pieces ; sprawl- 
ing on tables, yawning over newspapers, dropping into easy chairs, fa- 
tigued to death after every three minutes' exertion of standing. Then the 
squatters ^ tar ever on their buttocks, who take their daily exercise in 
cushioned coaches ; visit their neighbours across the street, in wheel-chairs, 
by day— and card parties, five doors off, in sedans, at night ; whose le^ 
are* enormous incumbrances, that might be readily dispensed with, parti- 
cularly in gouty seasons. Next would follow the dozy^ a swelling troop, 
who rise at ten, spend two hours at breakfast over their eggs, ham, muf* 
fins, and coffee; walk to the news*-room, exalt their spectacles with a 
becoming old gentlemanly dignity, and pore for an hour and half over a 
parUamentaiy debate on the Catholic question ; call at the fishmonger's and 
poulterer's, order a salmon, a lobster, and a fine pair of soles (remarkably 
cheap), with a couple of brace of partridges ; take half a score of oysters, 
by way of whet, or a basin of mock-turtle at the confectioner's ; gossip at 
every comer, settle the merits of the fish-market, and the state of beef ^ 
anticipate the joys of an approaching public dinner ; toddle home, con- 
sult their oracle, the barometer, on the state of the weather, with which 
they have no concern ; make sundry impatient inquiries after their din- 
ner ; eat heartily of half a dozen dishes, drink a bottle of good old port 
(a bargain), nod comfortably for an hour; refresh themselves with a few 
glasses of warm punch, then with a cup of coffee and a muffin ; afterward 
dose over a game at backgammon ; smoke three pipes, and swallow three 
rummers of brandy^and-water ; and, lastly, like sedate prudent old gentle- 
men, hobble off to bed, unless a fit of apoplexy kindly steps in to release 
them from their enormow«s fatigues. ' To these would succeed the grumr 
biers; too active to do notLing, and too sluggish to do anything ; who are 
always too late, usually behind, never in the way, and generally in mis- 
fortune ; lamenting, moaning, snarling, railing at fortune, env3ring their 
neighbours, and dying of the spleen. And, lastly, an immensely long motley' 
train of creeping servants, pot-house mechanicals, yawning tradesmen, 
half independent gentlemen, who reside in cheap cottages, and dig flower- 
beds with their gloves on ; sensual lords and ^amblinjg ladies, with the 
king of France and his' two legs, attended by his cooks and physicians, in 
the rear. 

> *^ Some place their bliss in action, aome in eaae." 

Active people are the enly true philosophers. By active people, I do not 
mean thoae honest, plodding, weU-meaniiig personages, who* tread the 
beaten path of Me with undeviating regukurity ; who rise at six o'clock in 
tfaecnmmeri so^lteiren in the winter, precisely ; dine at one pr^cuely!- 

Vol. lU.— Part XYUl. L 
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and go to bed at ten precisely; whounbotton their waiatcoats, untie their 
neckcloths, and start the very moment the clock strikes ; who feel a sad 
oppression o^T the conscience for eyer^ ten seconds' trai^s^ession from ac- 
customed regularity; who never fad to discharge the least important 
point of duty with the most vigorous punctualiiy ; but who have neither 
inclination nor ability, neither activity nor spirit, sufficient to carry them a 
sin^^le step beyond the regular routine; who ,can follow, in a measured 
face, but can never lead: these are very useful people — ^but they are the 
merely industrious. The active man belongs to a superior class: he haa, 
In general, a fine How of spirits, is quick in apprehension, rapid in.comT 
bination, and decisive in action ; he sometimes trips, but quickly recovers 
himself, and i^edoubles his speed ; he not onlv performs what he under- 
takes with' more celerity, but much better than other people. ' He nn^ 
bu|;new^ays and means, and improves the old ones; he feels. himself 
linger the itecessity of perpetual action^ and this quickens his inyeation* 
tie performs more than he undertake^, and is perpetually stealing a m^rcb 
6'n the rest of the world. He doed not give in at every opposition, nor 
|^et3.ngry at every jostling, nor despair at evei'y failure; accidents and 
misfortunes are mere trifles to hlifi, he readily surmounts them, and drives 
on ; 'he t'uns the farthest iu the race, and soars highest in the flight. He 
hi' never troubled with mdi^estion ; his continuar action is the source of 
Gealfh, pleasure, and enjoyment; he puts aside. the tide of misfprtuuQ witb 
a bold arm' ; strides through the storm of life with manly i^igoiu:^ and ciofm- 
D^s^nds sitccess, wh^le the sldggish l6ok on and woiider. 

Active people are in high request in every station ; an English aaUor.pa 
1)0ar4 ship is the most active fellow in existence. Our saimrs ^e mi^oh 
fkster than the Fretich, hence oiie cause of superiority. Active ^tmen« 
waiters, active menials of all kinds, are invaluable. 'Among tradesmen, 
shopkeepers, merchants, more men have risen to riches and emijiieace, by 
a steady, well-directed activity, than by any other quality— it is pn^ of 
the keys that unlock the treasures of fortune. 

* I was walking through the city of B. last summer: Do.you see, said 
a friend, that spruce, brisk-looking, and rather portly, gentleman in the 
blue surtout and top-bbpts, about to' mount his horse } he appear^ to no- 
tice nobody. Lodk closer: his' eagle eye glances everybody. Now mark 
his grace and agility : observe his air-— were it not that' bis mauler is too 
quick to be dignifiea, you would take him for a lord. Thirty years ago 
he was a stable-boy at this large inn, the most extensive, and be$t .cod« 
ducted in Our great city ; be is now its sole proprietor, and wortH 
iO,000^ He can neither read nor write, but he has a remarkably " clear 
head'* and good memory^ to these qualities, and his excessive activity of 
inind and person, he is indebted for all he is worth. 

But of all smart people^ I kndw no 6ne better adapted to ethibit, as a 
l^attern of industry to all young tradesmen ** beginning the world," tbau 
my old' friend, JMnr. Richard Bustle ; be is somewhat peculiar in b.is ap* 
)edrance-^I must therefore give him at full lengths ' Mr, Bustle is the sole 
k^o^rietor of* a small. But well-stocked, huckster's' shop, opposite the 
^arby and Joan, in Piper's Lane; he is a remarkably neat, active little 
fellow ; rather abov^ fiifty years of age, and somei^hat under the standard 
ofJv^fbet* bis P099 is pa^ticuliMrly t^rp And. iKt^iUiPd* im irisage .Ibin 
aod pale; bin 9<raight )a^k )^WrfHim» .{f^fm^ with a,lii»» DoaceirflA lo^ bt 
^^^^lkfif^m bin QOHae» a v^ aq^o apf led. Uian^le* hia rti$if|> cbipdbdnf 
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Appear ill ^erpetttftl mdtioii. Sf r« Baatle's legs are of ibe *^ ipkiSd nr-" 
der«" tbeir spareneiss bein^ mach increased in appearance b jr tlie okU 
fiishioned sboes he prefers to wear, in 8{nte of the changes of mode, tha^ 
kemaj indulge himself in sporting a very £ne large pair of silver baekles» 
ooee the property of his great-grandfather ; a fine fiaxen-colonred wig 
supplies his deficicaiey of natural locks ; and his person is usually babited 
in a plain suH of homely gray, rather antique in fashion ; a wide-brimmed 
bat, rather rusty, hangs over the pejiper-box, whicb Mr, Bustle claps on 
in a twinkHng, whenever be feelis disposed to bold five minutes' converse 
with ^* mine host" of the Darby, or to peregrinate through the city. 

Mf . Bustle inbents the vocation of bis father, but has increased his pa« 
tcamonial inheritance tenfold, partly hy bis civil and courteous behaviour, 
but chiefly by his superior activ^y : for this latter quality he is principalty 
beholden to a very sage personage, his mother's nurse, a lady of exquisite 
despatch, and of great kiiowledge, in all the arts that appertain to the 
treatment of sick women and young children, being gifted with amazing 
powers of garrulity ; she has confinrred eminent service on Mr. Richard, 
by training bim in the way he shodd go, that is, in the way of all the 
ti^ws, stories, gossip, tattle, and remarkable events, that circulate within 
two fuiflongs and a half of Piper's Lane-— a most unspeakable advantage in 
business. 

Mr. Bustle, in bis' walks, darts along Hke a tront in a stream. *Tis im- 
possible to observe him without feeling a sudden impulse to quicken one's 
pace. At one moment he is on the' right side of the street, saluting neiglH 
bonr Crodtnn ; the next, on the left, imbibing news from old Tripe. Novr 
he darts round a corner, and suddenly immerges into the baker's. Now hn 
jfi%tt8tltag9n the other side, nodding, bowing, and winking to his numer- 
ous acquaintaiMe, with all the good-fellowship tmi^^able. Bui he shines 
brigfitest, and moves most quickly in his shop. He has a most attentive 
ear and eye to business. He is always proud to hear liimself talk ; but in 
the midst of the most important harangues, never f^ils to hear the most 
trivial order. It is exhilarating to contemplate Mr. Bustle's manner, 
spirit, and conversation on a Saturday evening, when customers are more 
numerous than usual ; his eyes sparkle with increased activity and plea- 
sure ; bis voice is raised several notes higher, bis features become more 
sharp and expressive, and his whoje despatch of multifarious concerns is 
wondrous. ** This account of Mr. Fauntleroy is quite melancholy — half 
an ounce of snuff for you. Sir ?— 'tis said he owes a million of money, and 
that hundreds will be irretrievably ruined— J<^n, weigh a quarter of 
bacon for this lady : — how do you do. Miss Cox, is your brother any 
better, my dear ?-~he was a very extravagant man ; but hi^ partners were 
as much to blame as he, in not inspecting their accounts more frequently 
— half a pound of cheese, five-pence balfpennv } two ounces of tea, eight- 
pence &rthing ; half-pound of candles, long sixteens, five-pence ; and one 
rushlight, a penny : nineteen-pence three-fartbing8<-^thank you. Ma'am : 
shall we send them home ? — he will certainly be banged, the proofs are so 
strong, and the Bank so determiued-*how is Mrs. Masoki this evening ? 
John, carry two pounds of butter, and bal^-poand of rice, to No. 8, Cob- 
ler's Alley: any thing more. Ma'am- .> webave excellei^ sugar at eight- 
pence— -John, step in to the Darby, as you come back^ ^nd borrow tho 
Star — Have yon beard of the dreadftd ilf«' at Bi^to) ?-^this cheese is 
rather more dian three quarters, we *il'say a penny for the odd weight-— 
the accounts of tbese fires are dreadifully alaymiflg«^a pqiund of candles for 
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yon. Sir: moulds or dips?--- Oh! here comes the pi^r— -John, *lAuf 
this youDg; gentleman — Any thing else, Ma'am?-~A most alarming fire 
hroke out with ungoyernablfe fury— thank you, Ma^am : good evening— 
on the premises of Mr. Chambers, timber-merchant — John, did that boy 
pay for the cheese ? — Upper City Road, at about two o'clock in the mom« 
ing of the 18th, which entirely destroyed — John, give this little boy three 
herrings, and weigh a pound of salt for this lady—destroyed three large 
warehouses, one dwelling-house, and several out-houses^'so great was the 
fury of the devouring element— John, is the candle safe in the store ? look 
to itu be brisk — thatthough^the greatest exertions were made by the fire* 
men from the various fire offices, and other places — God bless me ! what a 
dreadful calamity is fire — John, put to book half-a-pound of soap, and a 
rushlight, to Mrs. Center-— and more t|^an twenty engines were speedily - 
brought to the spot — John, wipe that scale well after the brimstone—the 
fire could not be got under till day-light," These multifarious and hete- 
rogeneous topics of speech were much enlivened 'by corresponding action 
— ^-drawers, boxes, weightsi, scales, packthread, and paper, are danced 
about with magic despatch. Now his right hand darts to the bottom of 
the herring-tub. Now he dethrones an enormous jar from an upper shelf . 
in « twinkting. Now he rings, with peculiar skill, a suspicious half-crown 
—here the keenness of his look is inexpressible ! 

. Mr. Bustle is oveiseer of the poor-^a churchwarden — a commissioner 
of highways — secretary to the committee of the* Gas Company— Agent 
to tbe Suii Fire Office — superintendant of the Sun4ay^«ehool---one of the 
stewards to the City Infirmary— .^a freeman and alderman— -and ^rforms 
all and every of his varioust offices with surprising sagacity and reputa-> 
^ tion. And it is said that Mr. Richard Bustle, of Piper^s Lane, opposite the 
Parby and Joan^ has accumulated a snug ten thousand pounds. 

Z« 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE FLOWER. 

Tberb til a spirit in the flower, 
"^ Which mortal may not see ; 
Although, in many a summer hour, 
It spoke of love to me. 

And I have heard, with rapture, breaking 

From bud, and leaf, and tree, 
The same mysterious breathings, speaking 

Of holy things to me* 

Mj native hills, and vales, and groves, 

Where once my soul was free, 
Those dearest of my early loves, 

BaH told sweet tales to me. 

The winter storni, the mighty rurii 
" Of waters to the sea. 
The summer calm, the rilPs soft gush, 
Had each a voice for me. 

My heart beat high, for it was young. 

And blythe as heart could be; 
And every voice in natw^e sung 

Of happiness to me. 

But silent now is every power. 

And still each strain of glee ; 
Ai^d dumb the spirit of the floww 

That spoke of love to me. I. H. H. 
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PAItIt IN THE SPRING. 
BY T^B « MEBMIT:* 

Primaveia gioventu de 1* anno. 

Spring in Paris is delightful; it is, indeed, the youthfulness of the year, 
the season of promise ; all is smiles (not always artless), joy, mirth, pas- 
time, frolic, and fancy, hut not the famcy for sanguinary combat, with 
fractured bones, contusions, extravasations, and stupefaction, together 
with battle, murder, and sudden death. Paris in Spnng' exhibits an un- 
masked masquerade, an animated magic lantern, a living panorama, a the- 
atrical exhibition off the stage^ and a scenic representation by fashionable 
performers gratis, yet for their own benefit, for each pretty woman and 
macaroni male are acting and showing off to the very best advantage. 
Yet is the French metropolis neither the finest, nor the largest, nor even 
the cleanest in the world. London beats it in all these respects, yet the- 
gaiet^ du cceur et de V esprit^ V aimable folic (a thing neither known nor 
wished for in England], the buzz of morning amusement, preparatory to 
*tfae still higher entertainments at night,^ are no where to be met with in 
the high degree which the French capital exhibits. Rome, Naples, and 
other Italian towns, have the Conso, and day-theatres, open as at a fair, 
, and of fashionably resort ; yet the Xlonso is not the Boulevards, the 
Champs Elysees, nor the Bois de Boulogne. In London, we have our 
Parks, our Kensington Gardens, our morning lounges, our street protnC' 
nade, itinerant puppet-shows, perambulating bands of music, and divers ex- 
hibitions and shows. But St. James's Park is not ^extreme Jbon^tonj al- 
though it serves as th^ momentary transit of royal dukes, of ministers, and 
of the members of both Houses of Parliament, who drive through it as a 
piece of business. Hyde Park is seldom full, except on the Sundays ; and 
although, on all other days, the company is more select, yet the thin 
sprinkle of illustrious and fashionable visitors, leaves a blank — and all is 
cold, damp, and stiff; the weather, too, is distant and severe, like an old 
maid ; and if dry, it is the dryness of a stranger. Kensington Gardens 
put on their loveliest liues in summer; and if a wet season occurs, high 
company has left town before their attractions are at their meridian. 
Moreover, the Gardens ar^ too far from most parts of the town, aitd your 
elegantes and exquisites never take the trouble to descend from their car- 
riages or horses ; and it is quite du hon gout to be in a great hurry, as if 
merely to make an appearance. His Grace of Wellington could not tear 
up the sod with more violence than he does, had he lost a battle. Now, in 
the Champs Elysees, and the Bois de Boulogne, all ia attitude, ogling, 
gentle tittering, the lisping, or grassanillement, of Paris ; nods of intel- 
ligence, telegraphies of love-making, tons and respectful bows to the fair 
.sex, hugging and embracing of the o\d pigeon^wing gentry, happy rencon* 
tre, amatory adventure,out-of-door politics and criticism ; intrigue, comedy, 
farce, rivalry, emulation; the highest dress, and the gentlest, yet most 
scientific airs; not to forget the gastronomic delights of the dejuner d la 
fourchette^ in twenty places, overlooking the gay moving scene, under the 
very eyes of the tasters of delicacies, and thus mingling the utile dulci. 
Such caffe^ ! such high-dressed dames du contaire / like goddesses pre* 
siding at the feast. Hebes who offer the cup of pleasure, «nd Graces 
detached from the trio, to have .single and i^gnal effect; bouquets oi 
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flowers, and plates of fruity judiciously placed near Floras and Pomonas, 
flourishing in the spring* and summer of life ; and wandering Italian 
nymphs, who love ** to wander not unseen.^ ^ Such Galateas as Virgil 
never sang, and Aiiadnes who would lead youth through a strange la- 
hjrrinth indeed. Our constitutions and hahits are not formed for all this 
intoxicating pleasure — ^far ahoye the intemperance of wine, but more 
winning, although not less dangerous. Yet must the charm of novelty aikf 
variety be admitted ; it is such as might either bewilder, or alarm, a 
thinking people. Another great attraction and convenience in Parur, is 
the number of public walks ; and although four are prevalent over all the 
others, in hongoutvui elegant company, yet, in-atl, you have the statue 
and the fountain, exquisite flower-gardens, orangey-trees and geranirans ; 
broad walks, dry situations for conversation, which is never dry ; news- 
papers, coffee-houses, ices, cakes, mummery, love, gossip, and politics ; 
added to tea-gardens (as we should call them) out of number, in the sub* 
urbs. The Luxembourg, with its palace and fine gafden, although in 
an old-fashioned quarter of the town, like our Bloomsbury, displays all the 
charms of a public walk abroad-^and we say abroad^ because the style ia 
different there. We know not at home (and perhaps it is happy lor us that 
we do not know theili) hired chairs for the morning lounger, resorts to 
kill time, not as on a bench (hungry and low-spirited) at St. James's 
Park; fnarehandesaeWiag trinkets, pert flower-girls offering sweet Tiolets^ 
and tolerated to prattle away a few minutes, nor informants of all ^at 
Paris bfiers of amusement and temptation. The Palais Royale again ! 
the Rbyal Exchange, in point of buzz, business (the business of pleasure), 
appointments and speculations, from the purchase of a dog or a snuff-box, 
up to the loss of thousands at play. The whole circle of the city is ^ 
public walk, planted with trees, and occupied by coffee-houses ; stationary 
and moving jugglers, shbw men and women; singing and stfee€ music, 
etc. etc. In London, rustics and childreii alone deign to laugh at these 
exhibitions. In Paris, laughing and curiosity are Sie order o# the day 
and night. We have a Regent's Parkin its infancy, but it is a mere ride 
fot convalescents, and a mere walk for nursery-maids, and his Majesty'il 
second regiment of Life-guards. We have innumerable drives about 
town ; • but the circle of fashion is alone driven through in Paris. The 
Temple, Museum, and Gray^s-Inn Gardens, would offer afl the vari^ of 
the more fashionable walks te the inhabitants of those quarters af the 
towh. The Temple Garden, from its locality, in relation to the rivef, 
would have floating baths on its margin, flowers, flower girls, coffee- 
houses, and assignations ; and would be a second, and minor, Tuilleries. 
And the Museum Gardens would be a Jardin des Planies^ in miniature, 
and in a better quarter of the town than the latter. But we must change 
the inhabitants of Great Britain before such levities can beifound in ^ 
gloomy east of the city ; or in the quarter of law, with full4x>ttomed 
virigs ; or commerce, bent upon turning the penny only. Let us come to 
the four fashionable promenades^ all succeeding each other, of easy access 
to rich and'poor-^so that- priTate. soldiers, labourers, and aervants^ par^ 
take of their enjoyment : and those amusements are on every hand, at aH 
prices, and even for nothing, from the gratis stone-bench, to the hired 
ehair ; and from the two-penny bottle of beer, up to a regale of oysters^ 
sparkling wine, game, and every dainty. First the Boulevards, from that 
-sd^Coblentz, up to La Madeleine, the Rue de la Paix, the Rue de^ivofi, 
the Tuillerie Gardens, the Eisyum Fields, the Bois -di^ Bouk^e. 
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all. day, but, above ally from three to nearly six o'clock (so as to giyetime 
to dress ibr dinner) , the Spring is indeed tbe 

Bella maiire dei cori '^ 
D* £rbe noveUe e di noYelli amwi. 

Antf a miKt'ary ^Hde, added to the disposition of the majority of the 
people, ensure the utmost order and deoorum* 

Nor da the evenings dffer leas accommodation to all ranks in the way of 
pleasure ; the theatres are, at leasjt^ a^ nuiperovis as ours : and not only is 
the first French theatre, the Academic de Musique, and the Italian opera 
fashionable (as with us our two winter theatres, and our Italian opera)^ 
but Feydeau, the Varieties, the Vaudeville, Frauconi's, and the Porte St. 
Martin, are filled with gopdcompany; after which the host of minor housefi 
follows, with pripes to suit every purse ; whereas, in London, the minor 
theatres are hot frequented by the firs^ class, unless once in a season, or to 
take children to dancing-school recesses. In London, a particular scit 
regularly frequent the opera and play-houses* In Paris, it ,is an afiair of 
habit, to all alike, according to thtsir means and leisure, which last they 
will, have, Sunday, with us, is a day of recreation, or rather a day oi 
rest ; but to the Parisian, it not only has the constant followers of plexusur'e 
of the six other days of the week, but the poor and working class have tbeif 
Sunday, with every pastinie, from a masquerade (in the aeason), down tp 
two-penny hops ; concerts, and theatricals below ground, together with 
the numerous public, walks, where the eye is diverted, and the mind drawp 
away from sad reflection, l^ie descendants of the Gauls are certainly 
merry people. How many of them live in public, from, the promenade to 
the coffee-house, billiard and gaming-table.; thence to the tavern or eat- 
ing-house ; and the finale at a ball, a concert, or a theatre, sometimes a^t 
all three^ the whole for prices as aforesaid, formed for each class and 
pocket; whereas, if a resident in London were to attempt to lead such a 
life, he must have a fortune of no small extent. The very morning show^; 
are ruinous, aniS dull at the same time ; the price of the other entertainment^ 
amounts to a prohibition, to those with small means. Haviuff said ,thif3 
much, we are, by no means, going to advocate the cause of Sabbath- 
breaking, nor about io enter into the merits or dements of a life of plea- 
sure. She, or he, who has tasted it, has made their own reflections on 
the subject.. There are, at Paris, as elsewhere, jtwp kinds, innocent and 
the reverse. It will, however, I think, he admitted, from this fkithfiiL 
and not too high-coloured picture, that Paris is a scene of pleasure indeed 
in the Spring : nor does Summer drive away her Totaries^ for the Frencli^ 
of all ages (they are never old in conduct], have little taste for rural re^ 
tirement and lonely contemplation. 


SX'TAACT FROM MB. CAMPBILL'S DrOMBBTlC FoAll^ 0# 

*'thcodric.'' 

' Slielo#k*dtoHe«T'ii,teffit8«MI<bekM!gi1ie| ^ 
DrM liafrfpit tke teardrops frai&hdr cfafiKkf.. 
AAd signified the vow 'she could sot speak. 


' "THE MI8£RIB8 OF MATatMOKYir 

BY X CIrDEVANT POST. 

Here yoa may see Benedick^ the married man. 

Much ADa ABOUT- NoTBiH^^ 

Oh ! m J Parollesy they have married me. 

All*b Well that exdb Well. 

Man is affected by two powerful casualties— 6trrA and cie«tf A. ThelaU 
ter, it will be allowed by every one, is a terrific transformation ; and, upon 
consideration, I thiok it will be granted, that the former is equally awfuU 
If it were possible for a human being to be bom with his faculties fuUy 
developed— if it were possible for him, at the moment of his birth, to 
have a distinct knowledge of the fact ; to have suddenly burst upon him 
the terrible truth — that he had become a Hf3tng thing — it cannot be de- 
nied that that being would shudder at so miraculous an operation. It is, 
however, beneficently ordained, that roan shall not have cognizance of 
these awful transitions. Years pass over him before the maturity of those 
powers by which he is enabled to reflect upon his existence ; of the com- 
mencement of which there are, to him, no traces. Death, too, is deprived 
of its horrors ; since it essentially consists in the annihilation of those 
faculties by which it is alone possible to dwell upon so frightful a chang'e. 

Marriage is another casualty of which man is the victim — a casualty 
equally alarming with either of the former, and far more dreadful in its 
operation and consequences ; for these are not, in the slightest degree^ 
hidden. What an awful period is the bridal hour ! In what a harrowing 
state of excitation dues the destined bridegroom cross the portal of the 
church ! How bewildered are his senses, and how trembling his footsteps^ 
as he treads the silent aisle ! How, like a phantom, does the fatal altar 
break upon bis dim wavering vision ! How does hi^ soul shudder in the 
midst of the holy rites, as the words of the minister break in quick suc- 
cession on his ear, till the dreadful^ — ** I will,"— -finally rivets him to his 
fate ! And if, amid the ceremony , some wandering joy alight, for a mo- 
ment, upon his heart, how do the hollow vaults send up their echoes, and 
the very dead, as it were, whisper from their coffins^ to scare that joy from 
its resting-place ! ^ 

My practice, however, in this matter, has not at all comported with my 
theory. Who, for instance, that seriously believed such horrors attended 
npon matrimony, would venture to contend with such a gorgou ? And 
yet, amid all my philosophy, I had the hardihood to encounter a wife^ 
Tfever shall I forget the pleasure with which I beheld the 'first light that 
smiled upon my bridal mprn. I had just awaked from a dream» in which 
my adored Eliza appeared to me in more, even, than her natural lore- 
liness ; and the reflection thdt so^ perfect, so beautiful, a being, had an 
existence beyond the confines of my brain ; and that she was, on that day^ 
to be made mine for ever, brought with it the most rapturous emotions. 
1 drew back the curtains, and hastily seised one of her letten^^it breathed 
of affection, and of sentiments spiritual as my own. ** Yes," said I, *' we 
were indeed formed for each other ; and in the possession of thy charms, 
not a sorrow can obtrude itself upon the brightness of my future hours.'' 
For a considerable time I lay indulging in the most delightful visions, I 
had conjured up the most enchanting^scenes of hapniness.: Out little cot- 
tage (I had fully resolved to purchase qn^, with its honeysuckle and wood- 
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biBe»aiide?ei7 plant tluit love deKgiits todtrdlnjpdn, wudistniotly imaged 
before me. There, too, was my Eliza, the presiding angel of that hallowed 
paradise I the fiotwers brightened as she approached them, and the songs 
ef the little birds bespoke their joy at her presence* We had just entered 
a defightfnl alcove, her hand in mine, and her lovely soft blue eyes beam-^ 
ingnpon me, when the rough voice of Betty, accompanied by a rap, at 
the: bed-room door, which might have rivalled a clap of thunder, exclaimed, 
^^ 'tis time to get up. Sir 1" Oh, that Nature ever created so unsentimeiw 
tal a wretch as a servant-maid ! How did that one rude act, that harsh 
i^ity, break upon my enchantment! 

I rose hastily, flew to my adored' Eliza, and, in a few hours, we were 
utiited by those ties which no earthly power can separate. Her smiles 
seemed to me the light that was to lead me on in my future destinies ; her 
voice tile music that was to cheer me in my path; and the nectar of her 
lips the food that was to nourish me. 

A week passed away, and, by some unaccountable fatality, my rapture- 
had passed away also. My cottage was forgotten, and '^ my ddored Eliza'* 
was divested of at least nine-tenths of her divinity. In fact, in less than 
seven times twenty-fouriiours, I had discovered that, instead of marrying 
an angel, I had committed the unpardonable folly of uniting myself to a 
mere mortal. In one little week 1 found that she, whom I had considered 
a being formed for Elysium, was possessed of all the attributes of frail hu- 
manity. Accustomed, as my mind had been, to the purest abstractions ; 
and filled, as my soul was, with ii&ages of beauty ; and resolved, as 1 had 
been, to unite my destinies with no one who did not possess the perfectibi- 
lity of a goddess, I was little prepared for the dreadful truth, that my 
EUza was no more than a human being. I do not pretend to say that I 
might not have made the discovery at an earlier period of our acquaint- 
ance, if I had regulated my affections by philosophical principles, or if I 
had made love by Euclid ; but I have always been of a warm tempera* 
ment, and an enemy to sober calculation. Besides, could I possibly be- 
lieve that the angelic creature who had, day after day, sent me such ex- 
quisite effusions in return for my own — ^she whose lines breathed of nought 
but love and ** hours of bliss*'— she who was my souPs idol— she who 
seemed to me a spirituality, would so soon be transformed into one of the 
world's coldest realities ! 

My wife (what a horrible name to put into the month of a poet] was 
evidently of a vivid imagination ; she was ardent in her feelings, and of 
an affectionate disposition. In the warmth of her early' regard for me, 
and under the excitement which is produced by the uncertainty of possess- 
ing the object of one's first love, she had appeared to me arrayed in the 
brightness of a divinity ; but now l^at that uncertainty no longer existed, 
the excitement which had been consequent upon it subsided ; and I beheld 
in her, not the divine creature which my imagination had pictured, but 
a being possessed of the ordinary frailties of poor biiman nature. She who 
had hitherto conversed with me in a language intelligible only to those 
whose hearts vibrate in unison with each other — she whose thoughts 
breathed continually of love, and whose words burned with a fire purer 
than that which Prometheus stole from heaven — she 'whose constant 
themes were the loveliness of evening skies, and the chari9S.of the noise- 
less grove— she whose v^oice was sweeter than the honey-breathing wild- 
flower — she— oh ! how shall* I name it — yes, sher-" my adored Elizas- 
no : my tc(/e--«ctiually, now, talked, in tne most unconeerned manner, of 
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tog»«iinnlil0B, iMikad jontSypotirtBes, caiilifl«w«r»'*-<alid let drooMid'^Mr 
vulfar, viHttDiM^ onpoetlGid BvbtlAntittlitisB. My mod-was bewilderijdr 
ininiiy dmpai bfyrifiied iipoo its «oiifines, vA nringicd tfacifr p nHikni f m 
braidiHigs'with tli^ pure atnospfaefe of my kiiai^iinlkNi. The brigltt 
uMfBtt of my .^Hoy worn no tnort. I had hecHOttu ovtbaM tfcm Ih^ 
irorM in iviiich I faml Hved» vMtedy and had my Ireiiig. hiartead of dveam** 
ini^ef roaeSyitey.iiii^d wtt» eternaHy filled with the deteatdbte images of 
pWbehtn t*sbbagcs ; er if -I aat'dovm to pen a fiomiet to some wandering 
haamty tketatrayed aeross thefefaeeriess confines efmy deserted eoid—^my 
enthusiasm was sure to be damped by smne inqpriry eonoeming what My 
wife tenned household a&irs, and that besiity vainsbed for ever. 

Tins, however, wss tel the -begintii»|« of mff sorrosps; Sliea'-haH ^Hwi* 
dentlyoeasedio be the goddess 1 once coasidered'her; bat still the dtnax 
ofmy.miilDrtones woe to oome. In leas than a fortnight her dirinityslnp 
caught a cold, from which proceeded a fever, to wbieh aileceeded a mme 
and a doctor. Blisa taking pfarync ! ^ That was the n^uwdest €ut of 
all." The legs of linatton I eoold have s«ood-««nd the rifasof bee^ a«d 
tiie caoKflowcvs, I could h»re stood-^but tbe physic f>layed tire nmy 
devil. Nenrer did any one feel aieiiB forcibly tham 1^ the tntfttef Byml^l 
dedamtion, that 

I^ve, who beroicmUy bfesAlMt a vem, 
Shritttai fymn the apy l i c a t wa of hot towels. 

J. H. £u 
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*Ore XApvttKi ev ^at^cL^if. avtfiat 
Pfiifii 'wvUnfy «. r. X. 

WHfur r»imd tiM frail bark TEvinsr 
Peard the wind in murmuni drear. 

And the billowg fiercely heavinop, 

Flird the nioth6r^« h«art with (fear; 
' Around her Penetis, «leef»iiig, 

Her arm she Ibndly catt. 
And thus, all wildly weeping^ 

Sang her sorrows to the blast : 

<< Akr! woe Isbw, ay dear oae, 

VfkBt mieery is my doom 1 
While tbiou sweetly slumberest, fair one. 

In this unholy home ; 
Where the moonless night around ifs, 

Spreads forth her thickest gloom. 
And the btasea chest hsih b<Nmd im, 

As ^t wef«, in a living tomb ! 
In thy purple mantle lyiag, 

Though o*er thy long £urk hair 
LAsh the- wares, and sadly sighing, 

The wind nay mninnar there i 
TboQ heed^st them not, my dearaaty 

Nor reck^st thou of my pain ; 
Nor my bitter mourning hearesf , 

Or sadly would 'st thou plain. 
Sleep on, my beA)e! and Oeeaii 

Huah thy tvoi^Ued ware^ta vast, 
And mayj^orrowVi wild coBvaotion 

Be calmM within my breast* 


t ..... 
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» 

biath-hats. 

What indeed is a birthday, bat a sad memento of mortality, an unwel-' 
come warning of decay, a finger-post to the tomb ! yet how few are sor- 
rowful on that day ! They never think upon^ or tiiank Seneca for hi^^ 
moral—- 

The bovr that gate of life the benefit 
l)id also s whole honr shortea it. 


Or as thaitabla expounder of theanozents, Montaigna, has parapbrosei it: 
** The day joi your binh is but one day's adrance towards the tomb/* 
They-JMrrer think of this, aAd they are rigbt-^we may- ploagh some sofl9 
too deep : we may 'force a spring till we arrive again at polluted water ; 
'da not ail. aeam 'that riaes to the surface. Give me tbe man Ihatstretdbe^ 
out a ready hand to receivo the gifts of alUboanteous nature, andproflfeffff 
Doagfat bat smiles in return. 

Why ^bonldcst thou, O man ! when youth and strength are given thee,* 
contract thy brow and pmson the aerenity of thy mind in huBting lerleo-^ 
bleness and did age ? The seeds of both ave sown In thy body, and will, 
in due time, rob tihy youth of its freshness. Haisten tbma not then, by loe^ 
much peeking : read the book of Me as it is laid open before thee ; asd 
desire not to explore ^be secrete of tbe last chapter ere thou bast peruseii 
the first. The rose blooms notih winter, neither does tbe crocus die iM 
tlie spring: then why shoaldest thou aim at more perfection than Bature, 
and wish to combine the seasons of life into one ? 

I look upon the man, if such a one can be found, possessing the aim* 
plicity and timidity of infancy, and the generons warmth and confidence 
of youth, with tbe sound judgment amLj^m resolve of manhood, tempered 
wi& aU the wariness of age, as, indeed, a faultless monster-*^ lump of 
ill made pr too well made deforaQity-*a combination of unnatural and he- 
terog^ieoos mixtures, amounting to ao ugly mass of cmitradictions on the 
wboTe, which we should have admired in its several part»— a thing witb 
which the imperfections of our nature will not allow us to syn^atiniH^ witk 
or admire. 

Let me have every age of life by itself; dktinotly and vividly portrayed. 
1 take my maxim, with trifling alteration, from Dryden'a inimitable ode : 

Life, love, and pleasnre, sit beside thee— 
Take the g^ood the gods provide thee. 

And. under this determination I always meet my birthf^tajr as I w<^d a 
loj&g-absent friend-^with good cheer and a hearty welcome. 

I never look about me for a far-fetched excuse to keep it. I love flet^ 
sure for its sake, as Virtue, and every thing else worthy of loving, should 
be loved. Still less do I pine it away : '^ Ah 1 the world and the year 
grow yoiing again : but man^-*<rnever V* 

'S09 Sir: on that day I get up in good humour with all the world, and 
mere particularly with myself. I fancy that I see a ** many happy w* 
tuma of the day," in every face I meet ; and nod, laugh, and commit a 
thoBsand impertinencies with persons, but then first seen* In iict, 1 
always make a point of thinking that day specifically mtne^^rabsoiatel;^ 
inade and doeigaed by the Giver of all days fiur mj particular pleasure and 
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individual gratification* And were I an emperor, 1 should certainly dis^ 
tribute a largess on that day : not a man but should wear a smile upon his 
countenance— not a dog but should have cause to wag his tail. Sorrow on 
that day should be folly, and misery a sin. But, alas ! I am not an empe- 
ror, but this »; my birth-day ; and I am practising one of my sel^assumed 
privileges, by nodding (albeit good-naturedly] at the readers of the Lite- 
rary Magnet, and 1 trust they have kindness enough for me to wink at me 
(for once) in a like manner. 

And, oh ! that my worthy Tobt were with me now at my own fire-side : 
yea, Alleyn, Oaklet, Clutterbuck, and all: what anight this for 
a " Round Table" meeting! *I know thee, Toby, to be a fellow of an in- 
finite jest ; and thou shoiildest bring thy old crone, Gheistopher Coun- 
cil, and we would push round wit with the glass (old wine is the only 
true fount of a new jest), till a wrinkle fell from the brow of Counsellor 
Kit at every merry thought. But as the fates have decreed it otherwise, 
I^ shall expect that you will drink my health at your next meeting with 
three times three, and be the toast ** Sweet five-and-twenty." 

But do not think. Master Merton, that a day like this is to pass as the 
common herd, and be as days that were ^ot : no— 'the Album, ^*my Aunt's 
Album," shall bean immortal register of the event and its follies. ■ 

1 ha4 been invited a fortnight before to spend the day that comes ** only 
once a-year" at Yerd Cottage;, and, accordingly, on the afternoon of the 
7th of March, with a joyous heart, I mounted the ' stage, accompanied 
by Brisk, my old chum, and was, in due time, disembarked at the begin- 
ning of the lane described in my last; fflDm whence we proceeded to my 
Vncle's, where we shortly arrived, without having encountered any adven- 
tures worthy of record. At Yerd Cottage suppose us to have receiyed the 
hearty congratulations of uncle, aunty, and my fair cousins; to have of- 
fered our homage to the presiding deities of the hearth in a stifiT glass each 
of brandy-and-water, and to have retired to bed to prepare ourselyes by 
rest for Uie festivities of the morrow. We sought rest, but we found none. 
'Tis as difiicult sometimes to reconcile oneself to excessive silence as vio- 
lent uproar; and the absence of coach- wheels and charleys' voices com- 
pletely broke our night's rest, and we rose in great depression at car 
erer-much quiet, and began the day in dolor. 

But as sadness never stops long by me, the recollections of the day 
ivhich greeted me from all lips at the breakfast-table,, and the grateful 
cawing of the tenants of the neighbouring rookery, soon, chased away my 
head-ache, and restored to me my wonted cheerfulness pf temper. Nor 
was Brisk long behind me in recovering his vivacity. But, passing our 
walk round the plantations, and the arrival of fresh visitors, we will at 
once proceed to the business of the day — avowiedly, the celebration of my 
birth, but secretly, with my aunt, the public display of her museum-like 
register* ^ 

.' At about halfrpast four, I observed a good deal of bustling in and out 
of the servants, and whispering between mine hostess and her daughters, 
which I concluded augured something of more than common importsmee* 
I was right in my conjecture. A few minutes after, my aunt, winking at 
the young ladies, and casting a look of meaning at my uncle, requested the 
attendance of the company in the library. " As this is my nephew's birth- 
day, 1 hope to do him honour : Mr. and Mrs. Simpkins vrill favour us with 
their names in my album," giving a glance of triumph at the doomsday* 
book before; us.. As I. had before taken precedence in. an epigram, I liad 
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sufficient opportunity toobserre the rest of my companions. But I conid 
not resist shewing some surprise in my countenance,' which I was wise 
enough not to betray in words (to my advantage in the eyes of my aunt, 
who is much pleased at my discreet behaviour), at perceiving, immediately 
after my own insertion, the following maxim, and its signature. 

^* Some politicians are for healing the wounds of a nation with court-plaister : but 
give me Roman cement. J. Hume, M. P.** 

The, secret 1 afterward discovered was, that the uncouth writing was 
written (under whose direction I know not) by no other than Jonathan 
Hume, Master Plasterer, at that time employed in white-washing ** The 
House." 

Be it as it will, the deception was complete, and the effect produced by 
witnesi^ing an AI. P.'s name .was electrical. The predominant emotion in 
the countenance of the males was wonder— that of the females^envy; 
and a secret determination to go and do likewise. 

** Do, Mrs. Wick," said my aunt, with an air of nungled complacency 
and conscious superiority, <* do put down something. A line from Cow- 
per's Rape of the Lock, or Pope's Seasons. Or suppose, you see there 's 
plenty of room, you copy a page of Lord Byron's Horse-faatr." 

** Lord I Mrs. Cinnamon, you know I know nothing about plays or no-' 
vels; but Mrs. Catsup has just given me an excellent receipt for pickles*. 
Why, do you know, 'twill keep girkins green and crisp for seven years." 
Saying which she handled the pen with such unwonted celerity, that my 
aunt, .who rushed towards her, alarmed for the reputation of her albumt, 
could not arrive in time to prevent the inscription, in very legible charac- 
ters, of, this notable receipt, now preserved in the . archives of the wit 
of the. Cinnamons. In her agony of expostulation, she wholly passed un-^ 
noticed the twio young ladies, who, emidating their mamma's example^ 
each deposited a valuable relic : one for preserving the complexion — ^the 
other for promoting a luxuriant growth of auburn hair. The ragei had now 
reached its height, and my aunt's huge folio had like to have become a 
book of nostrums and receipts for the whole village. An old fat tobac-* 
conist, of Aldermanbury, was in the act of inserting a certain cure for 
the colic, from which he had received a world of benefit, when Mrs. Cin- 
namon, screaming with horror and indignation, wrenched the pen from his 
hand, exclaiming in bitter terms against the lowness of some people, and 
the horrid vulgarity of city-breeding ; at the same time giving the old gen- 
tleman a push which sent him over a stool, on which Shock was reposing; 
who, perceiving his mistress's choler, revenged the insult she had sua- 
^ined, by a piece of biting satire. 

While, the rest were attempting pacification, Dr» Tithepenny took the 
opportunity of putting down his old Easter text : 

** Render unto Ceeiar the things which are CeBar*8,*' &c. 

To which Caustic, who is the plague of my life, and finding out my retreat . 
had just entered, subjoined — 

"Vanity of ranltien, all is vanity r 

To which Brisk put the finishing touch, by way of Amen, of 

" Riiiii-tiim.ticldle-e-tiim-te.'* 

The issue of the day's adventure is — that My Aunt's Album is — no 
more! J. A. G. ' 


THE y IS ION OP GHOftTS: 
Air APTCR-DlKNitlfc ROMlMrCC. 

Horace TsiiPLBTOif w«b a stiideiit of ihd IiuHir Teaiple. Lifir -was Ii1« 
ostensible profession, but the study of metaphysics — ^philosophy, Ibeliere, 
fat; called it — his one overwhelming pursuit. Like many other sanguine 
visionaries, his brain was somewhat bewildered, and he held, in particular, 
ctvtaiii'faTvarite theories^ tonehia^ the p^W^ibifify of ^hi human mmd. 
Hb fo^ioFed that iiitiellieet existed emeatially by itoelf, thfltits ope<Mi«iiflr 
were indeptodftBl of the htfniao body, and 4blit ihoM nawiorft ^tosefifeftri 
who thoug^ht otherwise, reduced man to the grossest materiallstii. 
^WhiA\^* honroaldofleD say^ ** iiiul:;w6 b^iiiM>tifa for o«r m^tifal to 
our physksd ptculiatitiea i Mosit out fewiy, that tneusdimiMr^ take of 
Pf eowity thoxouiae presstibefl by the orgaaiMMioii «f ^ur bralte ^ IiiipM^ 
sible !" So at least thooflit this a<iGMn|riit4ied nwlapl^weiaB, wficl, Mr 
the credit o^ hm av§fnAeiit> it t8»a tfaoiiaMd pities that sueh inpofidibOitf 
siMttId bo <{ticfiitioDableu 

/. Itibappeaed tbatvalker « long wMirngf mire tbaii mmkOif devoted to M 
physiological stBdies^'faefaMb taken upthat wiMeMof all'imtfgifiaol^^'fie^ 
tmnn^iAiB ^* ^acieiit MMtner^^' when dm obnifl eppetitkw'of faift latid- 
lMfcyfjv|th4liBidq»*8r0pftet<^ldiaiaia>to^^ it dfkiiiOfCi^.|iii» a sto^ tcraN 
hiaspaealailiens. • Nov let(ue'beae'poetio^ae%e<pteai{e, yet the'eip^^te 
ipiUietilLnatiEA ttseMre^Mctedti^or, tntce^tradiiftiea^lothi^thoorleii »f Hr* 
JiM^^Btoo^ tbeiboiky wiH, 4b* tiie tnee^ held «i*rey\ePV«t*'the'iiilfid; At'lfeii 
MGSM nemaiit 4iowas as iUustriBiie initaiiee 4»f tho'ikci) and, eoHttrarfie 
fiii iMiled ptnotiee, idafeaded tha doetrioe'of viaHtfiailMi^ with aentkneaii 
of siiwenMitvdBVOiioB. A'battio^f 'getwrnea wincj tdcreased hie««Iigl6in 
9»dbav^: aad it .ia^beaaliiiil to obsMTOy how, ae>ghMit%fter glaai pre<!^»i^ 
laiedftaolfiiitatho^ abyss o#ln« araopiMgne, he fetaMd<iiioh» Mid'inoiier4a 
thir viraile«ee of iiis fsuroonto tfasoiiy; By:the<ttiiie>€h9it ^thir^hol^ boMb 
JbaobdiaaflpciaMid^ hia^imagikialiea hadibeeeoie BObaeyaiit, ^tbat efMilM» 
iafh^iba failed hi repceea it; He had plu^ed^ in ohMt , «iii8o n'liies* rni 
tttatieaadatelractBdtaood, jnctaviaflorhiaieelf/i^enettioiiiehtj tbb^te^ 
ktoiiapfieaaatiecMiihat bautot0dvth0 -^^Aaisieiitl^ aadcat ttontiMt 

tb^rma^pliysiealdfAiisieiB^fattt ^rsMditbelMNiiii>of Shaadeaborg, wiint4 
liiiid,kBodciBg<at die^dooa aadd^niy at|meied hii sotioe. Hetahied to set 
vikm waa^w ialmdae, ond* (awtiiil 4;o tokte)[ bdieid stlift^llg' betMieiiiafr; 
i«tbe<gfay giiiaBMrii]g#ltiie tunltght) m figaredartr; ▼eaoralde^'aDAi^j^ 
4evioiia4^ HoiwoaAdihavie ailsed^lie r^eartMof thMriati^iMti^ b<t faot^r €tiM 
him speechless to the sofa, for the look' of* thiB ^Mrael^hotteo irSs oa'thh 
ctoaknliDCo'oi his. visiter, juiaa lietiedcoDed to»Teiapleloii* witli a finger 
of the colour of parchnmit, thd yoath^a bleod ^ifmf oeld itithili 4iia^lK«MtL 
A spell, neyeitbeless, seemed to hunry him onward, utttil the stranger 
guest glided from the room, followed close by the panic-struck metaphy- 
aioka* . > 

And here, with a sacred conviction of its tnilb^,' I fM^oceed'io'delftQ'lM 
adventures of this interesting couple* Qb quittio^ l:he Temple, they .pro- 
ceeded in silence down Chancery Lane, crossed its more plebeian neifl^h- 
bour, Holborm, dMivtalkod^aloagKlii^ 9tM0t, tip^ltoeadll l^i»#«^ aM^ 
on to the New Road, till tho^rreaejiai^ho^Bie^Mt's Paric, where, much to 
Temj^e^on'o diai^omfiturey his ^pectnal guide evaporaled.- 1q a few wiMitoa, 
nowererj he returned^ repeated some words in ab unknown dialeet* and 


Xiim.ymLYmtM. nmA^vmnd over the laaidAeaipe, lastaaClf it '■■iinniiiiil>> 
wmm ebaraoler: tr«e8» walks, and canals disappaafed, houaaa smkfiaM 
earthy, witb the crash of thmidar-^HSloiids^ aad a clear wavelera lakecasM 
upan^teady glittariag im dmUow 8tar-4igphit,aad beltad by*ib<wmtoi«a whoaa 
J II— sits jniamed the yewy heavens. As ^be yovth stood wondenngs at thia 
«b«fig»« the drapery fell on a sudden Ivom his gmdaTa body ^. and revealed 
tW' carious liiabe of a skeleton* The iking |)oiired its: hoUow >7«ce upon 
$bf> wiodt andimaiediatelf at its call appeaned a magic hoot, imlO' which 
both g)r»^ibR«n. entered, while the. kke,- as they glided orer its boeem» 
epread out into aaanple ocean, and before them, on anasiand, shon»a 
-city of crystal fwlaees, amid whick stalked shapes of unknown-eharaeteri 
They.. had, by this time,* concluded their ToyagiCy and- on entering th«eii« 
dented city . wera paralyzed (one at least) with.. it» stnpendous magnifiii 
cence^ AU was a glory .around them, but ghastly and unsnbstantisd as a 
dreaai. Carnages roUed alon|i^ the streets in nifud and.gMttering^ sueceeAi 
4BioB9 yet Jreturaed no echo as they passed; sonnd .itself was enslared, for 
the very wind cane wafted in whii^Mrs, like>thenishing of desdfcieaves'ia 
aiilumiu Above the eity were seen clouds oi silver tis9ue'« tfatough which 
gjeaiaed shapeatran&cendantly-beajutiful, and areand it, likehal^^rgottea 
dcei^uie^ hovered birds of niysterioua;fa6hioa. Suddeidy» to the delight of 
Tewtfdeton»roae thedistantsoundef mufflCylow at£rst, the&swelhB|^iQte gra* 
dnal fidn^sa, till it burst atlast into one majestic chonie, asenoMg, asitdMW 
near, the ferai4nd lineamente of a woman, Oh4 nev«rmayimaginatioa,ioffts 
wildest^ most inspired reveries^ depict the alUperlect Imuty of thia visionr. 
The celestial purity that sate enthroned in sweet smiles upon herjcounte^ 
■aaQe<»>-the masse of her uneaiihly voice, voloptuously liquid, as the first 
song of tfaaen—nnr nightingale heard in the stflhiees' ef>«^eniag» across 
watenu Thoscr indeed^ lih^the rich glimpses from above, tha)t'Seme«> 
tiiaes ahine in nponaur shiasbers, must be eoaoeived*— they caa aswer be 
described. But to resume : in tha sploadoiM of her exceediuf^ beaiMljFV 
this fairy ibrm appraaehed^ bat scarcely had she sakitedearmetaphjiw- 
cian, when the filead again waved his wand, and the praud city,' with, ill 
gurgieons Jterraees and traaspaneiit crystal palaces, disappeared, leaving 
Oidy amystepsna chaos, which slowly eetHing into «hepe,'beeaBBe a hail 
fjenpied with the dead* All who had onee^welt on earth, the ipean and 
the.mig^ty in, their generatien, were here promisonously assenAdsd | ae^ 
however, as they had beea iduriag' life^ bat shadowy, passiaaless,<and.sek 
pul^raU— Aleaander no longer aDibitious«»*Catilioe imiaflueaced by «e»- 
niMae-— Aatoay for ever dead to the smile of beauty— steed, staiue-^ihe, 
on their respective pedestaUs* In^the midst of these ^mighty nethiBge,'aad 
high upon a throne, formed of thoughts and* hopes, disappointmentB and 
regrets, petrified by supernatural power into substance, sate a shape of im. 
effabieawe* Ae our metaphysician approached, the form fixed itsdeoiMii- 
lighled eyes upoa him ; till a sadden whirlwind arising, the throne and ita 
tenabtduiappeared; andia their stead came up the sweet image of the 
queen of #ie crystal city. Again she advanced towards TempleMi^ 
but befoi^ ha cpidd reply to her weleominga, the graceful form had ied; 
and his fiendish guide waving, a third time, bis wand, the pair found thsm^ 
selves standing within the walte«of a mined abbey, end between tworowe 
of aycamores^ above which one solitary star was shiniaf • Tha ^ur was 
d espes t wdniglrt j tha moea in her last quarter, and the- wind lowy -gustyv 
and mysterious, wafting, from a distant cluifael^h^use, •tha.long' howls af 
the jackall. On the summit of tha abbey was perched a raven, and with* 
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out the walk, a lean wolf; while thick amoag the tangled nuns; erawlei 
heaps of spotted snakes, whose yellow sides glistened like: gold .4>eneath 
the moonshine, SuddeiUy. clouds rolled over the sickly planet, when a 
hlind toad that had been crouching within the abbey walls, uttered a tre- 
mendous shriek ; and the sycamores, as if inflaenced by tbeiroice, assmned 
the forms of ghosts standing shrouded in long succession. Empressedwith 
the horrors of such a scene, our inetaphysician scarcely breathed, his rer^ 
mind seemed shrinking within him, and to increase, if possible, his affright, 
a pair of fixed glassy eyes glared on him from between .the chinks -of a 
neighbouring tomb. But, hark! there is a sound .of nvusic : nearer it 
advancvpfr-Hiearer — nearer still: and see, gliding downward on a moon-' 
beam, appears the queen of the crystal city. Darkness, fled at her ap« 
proach; the stars. resumed their lustre, while the- angelie vision cast 
smiles like sunshine around her, and hallowed tree,. waU and tower with 
the exceeding beauty of her . presence. . In vain, however, the mortal 
stretched out his arms to embrace her; the landscape was' again trans^ 
formed^ and he stood, with his fiendish guide, upon a vast Indian plain. 
There is something exalting to the imagination in theviewof anunboonded 
moor. An endless ocean is impressive ; but the horizon is there diminished, 
imd the pride of sight consequently less. Templeton felt the full majesty 
of his present situation. The power of sohtude was on him, for the plain 
was dead and tenantless, and the very clouds that rolled above it, v^rethe 
leaden looks of corruption* In an instant, however, this appalling solitude 
was invaded. A mighty band .advanced to the music of trumpets, dolci* 
mors, and atabals, ranged tinder the banners of a thousand emjbattied' na- 
tions. It was a day of awful import. The destinies of : mankind were to 
be decided, and a voice from some unknown quarter. commanded the. car- 
nage to begin. Long rolled the war-drum^ accompanied by the thnndor of 
'^he- cannon; from mom to eve the din of arms was heard; hut. when, the 
moon looked down from heaven, silence vras once more upon .the plains. 
On a sudden the rushing, asi of mighty waters, was heard.^ Westward,! in 
)duitance, appeared the indistinct heavings of a sni^e ; thep the long swell 
^f billows, till, gathering power as it approached, the whole liiry of the 
ocean broke in thunder upon the plain, sweeping away.Templeton-and his 
guide upon . its bosom. Oh! dreadfid to the. mortals were the moments 
^hat ensued. His brain became maddened with the vrhirl, and the ring* 
ing of a thousand bells chimed in his ear, as, mocked by Uie monsters of 
the deep, he plunged into its abyss. Then followed the fever— the wtUL- 
nesiiU— of insanity. Palaces, and temples, and theatres, fired with a thou* 
sand conflagrations, fell, with terrific. crash, beside him; crystal caves* 
.far buried in the bosopn of the ocean, split, with the, voice of thunder, in 
ids ear, till he sunk, from deep to deep, into the lowest depths of the gnlC 
At this awful moment, while tortured with the struggle between 4iie and 
death, the long tolling of a dock, heard far over ^ the- fiice of the waters,, 
came, wafted on the wind, towards him. Trenibling at the souiid,^hia 
diemon guide disappeared, and a sweet voice cried out firwn heaven, *' The 
spell hath lost its power." It was the voice of his iairy queen,. our me- 
taphysician's guardian angel. . With ecstacy he strove to meet her, but in 
the headstrong energy of the moment, his mind broke loose firom its d^u- 
sion: queen, ocesa, and imagination, faded— ^and. he., found hiniBelf 
sttetchd!,. tecrified and. tipsy, upon* the floor^ o£i«4us Temple Chambers* 
.What a situationtfor a philosopher ! . . 
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t»R£CIOSA, OR THE LITTLE GIPSY. A ROMANCE. 

FREELY TRANSLATED FROM CERVANTES, 

ON WHICH IS FOUNDED THE MfiLO-DRAMA COMPOSED BY 

CARL MARIA VON WEBER. 

Thrre was once an old gipsy woman, who, in the true spirit of her calling, had 
stolen and educated a young ffirl as her niece. Now the name of this young girl 
was Pxeciosa, and never yet did name express so fully the qualities of its owner's 
mind and person. She was vivacity itself, with a face all radiant with sunshine and 
good humour, and, above all, accomplished in the science of singiig. Such qualifi- 
oations were of inestimable value to her tribe ; and whenever she raised the sweet 
tones of her voice in the public streets, at time of Carnival, or in summer evenings* 
on the Strada, ypung and old would alike stop to listen to her enchanting melody. 
It is even reported, that one day an English merchant, who chanced to be residing 
at Cadiz, was so electrified with her harmony, that be actually forgot his business. 
But this is impossible. 

Preciosa received her education in Castile, and when she had reached the age of 
fifteen, her pretended relation carried her to Madrid, with a view of turning her abi- 
lities to the best account. Preciosa accordingly made her first appearance in the 
capital, on the festival of St. Ann. She entered by the main street, heading the other 
gipsy girls in a dance, to the enlivening sounds of the Spanish castagnettes. All 
hor companions excited admiration* but Preciosa bore &wa^ the palm. The popu- 
lace flocked in crowds around her, and young aswellas^old joined in manifestations 
of encouragement. When the dance was. concluded, she was requested to sing; 
which she did with unaffected grace. After this the party proceeded to the church 
of Santa Anna, where Preciosa sang a hymn in her honour. Wheiji the party were 
all on the point bf retiring, a young cavalier availed himself of a favourable moment, 
approached Preciosa, presented her with a folded paper, whispered a few words of 
well-turned cbmplimoit, and disappeared. On reaching her home, Preciosa exa- 
mined the enclosure, and found it to contain a song in her praise, and a purse of 
gold. " It is somewhat extraordinary," said she,** to receive gold from a poet. If 
this be his mode of offering a song, may he copy a whole collection of romances, 
and present them to me one by one !" In spite, however, of tl^is sally, it cannot be 
denied that the unknown person, and the delicacy of his manner, excited Preciosa's 
attention, and left behind a feeling to which she had before been a stranger. 

After a short stay, the gipsy hand quitted the capital, in order elsewhere to pursue 
their adventures. They had proceeded only a few jnies from the city, when they 
were overtaken by a person wrapped in a cloak, who said he wished for an interview 
with the auht of Preciosa, and herself. Accordingly, after a short consultation, it 
was agreed to hear what the unknown had to (Communicate, and they all three re- 
tired from the company. No sooner were they alone, than the youth threw off his 
disguise, and Preciosa was surprised to behold the poet, who had presented her with 
the verses, and the gold. Addressing himself to the aunt, he told her that he was in 
lovewith her niece ; and had come to the resolution of devoting his life to her alone. 
He then proceeded to tell them, that he was an only son of one of the richest gran- 
dees of Spain, but that all his rank and fortune would be of no avail, unless he could 
share them with Preciosa; that he was wiHing to submit to any test they might think 
proper to require ; and in order to give them some proof of his veracity, he presented 
the old woman with a purse. The whole time Don Juan de Carcame (for that was 
the stranger's name) was speaking, Preciosa listened to him with profound atten- 
tion> and after a moment's pause, requested permission of ,her aunt to address him. 
She began by assuring him, that though she was oidy a poor gipsy, she had a virtue 
that was proof against all promises. That she-must in the first place ascertain whe- 
ther he really was the nobleman he proclaimed himself to be, and if so, that he mu^ 
take uj) his abode ^mong the gipsies for the space of one year. The knight without 
hesitation accepted of the terms proposed, and then took an affectionate l^ve of 
Preciosa, and returned to Madrid. 

The next day Preciosa, the old woman, and a chosen party' of the gipsy 'girls^ie* 
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visited Madrid, fn order, as had been agreed, to make the necessaijr inqiuries respect- 
ing the conn^kiotis of Don Juan de Oaicabia The street hdd teen naibed to them 
by the knieht, and the sign by which thev were to l^iow his house was a balcony 
with gilded lattice-work. They discovered it, tiierefore, with e^ee ; and after lecog- 
nising, an4 b^u^g recognised by. Don Juan, were invited »to his sftlooai whare 
thev amused the assembled guests with singing and dan<^ing. 

And here a circumstance occurred, which we must not omit to notice. As Pie- 
eiosa was finishing the dance, she dropped a paper, which one oi the igfinUemaa' 
pidced up, and read aloud for the good of the company. It was the copy of veises 
which had been presented to Preciosa by Don Juan, and which, she had ever since 
concealed in her bosom. His father wished to look at it : it was handed to him, and 
he desired his son to read it aloud. What now was to be done } to refuse, would in 
some measure have been to criminate himself^ therefore; with much wtamniering. 
and agitation, our luckless hero read aloud the following stanzas : 

List ! the convent bell is ringing, 

And the hermit seeks his cave ; 
Night, aroand her mantle flinging) 

Veile fair Ebro^s darkling Wave. 

Yet ere long, and o*er yon mountain, 

We shall see the moon's pale ray 
Turn to silver each bright ibnntain» 

As, *m|d myrtle bow'rs they play. 

Sweet at sach an hour, reposing, 
/ Yet not slumbering, ^is to hear 
Vakmr's minstrel v<^, disclosing 
Cupid's conquest, greet thine ear. 

Yet, Madrid! though rare thy beauty, 

I that beauty scarce can feel : 
Memory still, despite of duty. 

Bids me seek mine own Castile ! 

no*, amid youth's plennires sighing, , 
• Oiief, not joy, I 'm doom'd to prave ; 

Song, and dance^ and revel fl^ing^-* 
Say, Madonna^ is it love? 

r 

Warrior ! dost thou love another 

In some brighter clime aihr ? 
Sure thou scarce canst wish to smother 

Feelings fix'd as day's own star ! 

But thon 'rt proud, 'tis said — how tri^y 

.Matters little now to me ; 
Paaaion's waves, how«'er unruly, 

AU are calm'd — I'm free ! I'm free ! 

, Yet than Preciosa never 

Fonder maiden shalt tbon prov e ■ ■ 
Heavens! 'tis he* 

CJnam rmtkmgfirwmrdj ThauVtmiae 
fljr ever! 
fPreJ Bver thine-«I love! I lave t 

Pveciosa pretended to be vexed at the reading of these verses, but in secret she en. 
joyed the confbsion of Don Juan. Exchanging looks of affection, the lovers now 
pern ^¥?h a&d thfs gipies mounted their mules, and returned to join their compa- 
Ity, who had pitched wv tents at the skirt of a wood. Meanwhile Preciosa found 
tw 9h^ &o Ij&ger existed for herself alone, her heart wns another^ j but ^en that 
pec^jn was of a rank hi life that startled her by its contrast. In consequence she 
bebame thoughts and mdaacholy , ao much so, that ^ importunities of the old 
pgKfvr^ dottbl}: avaoying to her. 


the wMe party, aim the neoetMatj pv9pm9iixm wiero made for nitiatkg him into* 
all tiieffiytterks oC the tribe, (w of tjMor kigast flabtno vaa ciy|M^ with tot* 
and fiaiamaetnl with flowen. In the omtw stood an dkvaled saait, m whkk the 
knight was pbcad, and it waa then agiwed, that lusii:iaiQa ahonld be changed into 
that of And^ He waa nest ofderad to uncover one of hi» anns, which wias bomd 
with 9JMi rifaaod» and then denred t» widd ft cudffel. Thefleeensiooiiialis being cmt* 
cittd^, the oldeat gipsy took Preeiosa by the haad^jiid leading her up to I>oii Juan* 
addressed him in a set speech. After which* the party again atruok tlieir guita«i» 
and aU joined in a song in praise of their newly-^initiateii eonqpiauon. 

A£^ a ▼ariety of aayentures, it wm detnxnmod that they should go amd niQC«iit> 
the lands of thnr oonpany in the parovince <^ llei:cia» where the pafftr was un^ 
known. Accordingly^ on the folkrwiog morning they eet out upon their roliau 
A cdt was offisied to Andi6, but he f efuaed it^ in Older that he might attmd opoft 
fteciota, who was mowilad on a.«oi!i7 HMtik; The UKvning was deligbtfnl; the 
ann was riaing in aU iios ^ory over the mountains; and the song of a thouaand 
birds resounded on etery side. The gipaiea felt the stirring influence of the hour^ 
and aa. they moved along the road aiwised aaeh other with dirers debghtfial ditties. 
After a journey of a few days» during which our lovers were, of course, maepars^As^' 
tile vboie party aixmd at a tpwn of Mereia> whete they distrSMited tfacmsehses inh> 
bands, Pmcaoaa, Aiidff§, and her old aunt* taking up their vHoode at an inn kept by- 
a rich widow. This same widow had a daughter, by paxoie Cardncia, soQMwhail 
good4ookingyend tokvably good^Moqpered* She had no sooner seen Andsi, tba» 
she fell deqwEBtely in love with him, and, with aU the is^Mttience of yowtb, ad* 
dveved him in a long and touching H^i^e^^ to which he aimply re|[died with a hov# 
and a tonal remmaatioiL of her loipe. How ehocking for a fond gWl ! ! So uttcity» 
in &cty waa Caeduoia confounded at this unexpeeted'feply, that she nearly euofcite 
Gsrifa. Fisei with rage, she smmfidi|itely hwnad away, breathing nothing bol i«M 
geance, and resolving to seize the first opportunity of effiictiBg it. Andrew asfat» 
inear af what a dise^^Kiinted woman is capable, was daairous of avoiding the etoirm 
by & hasty flight But if he had his views, Qarducia, whose advacieas he had vbi 
puked, hsdflko hers. Jealousy aiid love are always on the alert; aha hadeontrtveft 
to gain intcUigeBce of Andre's intended departure. As there waa no time idiowed 
her to leoew her snit, she came to a resolution of arresting by fome, hin whom aha 
was unable to detajn by love, fieeing that jiot a moment was to he los^ her mgn* 
nnity wasa!w&keiied,Mid love and vengeanoe auppUed her with means which bat too 
eibf^oally succeeded. Amidst the eonfosion into which the e^sies were neoessa^ 
ri^ -thrown by the snddomess of their departure, they could, not look to every 
thmg; andOarduma tdUng adnmtage of their embarrassment, got poseossion «f 
A&£6*s leatheen traveling bag, which she knew from the rest, aiMt put into it yuv 
ousertides of v^ne, auch as a gold chain* a pair of rich ocml bracekts, several Bn^ 
and other trinkets of her own. At length the band coimBoteneed their movemaais^ 
b«t scarcely had they left the ion, when Carducia rushed into the stmet, ezcIasmiiBg 
that the gipaics had nobbed her, end carried away her iewels. The whole of the ixvr 
hfid»itnnts of the village, with the Alcalde at their heeld, ram toaetter at tiwse outeriiBKr 
The jgipsies made a halt, and boldlv asseveratod, that they had not taken a-sin^ 
thing, in pooofof which they o&aed to open tibeir baggage. There was one amcn^ 
th^oa, however, who waa alarmed at this i^oposal; for nmides tiie dress which Ikm 
Juan had laid aside on embracing the gipsy profession, ehe had certain other valua^ 
blaa m her baggage, which ehe was Muious ehooM not be orpoeed. Sut she waa 
aofln fteed from her dtomsa hj the artiHoe of Cacduda, who inquiry which «a« 
the pedc befonging to Andri^lor thit she had twtee obunwd him enter her eooii, 
and pediapa he had bar pnopeily* Andni burnt intpe. laugh; but what was Inaeon* 
hiaion,, wifaea, on opefiing his bag, the oificera pulled out the ettden ertiolm { AH 
attempt!! at JMstification we» vain ; the Alcalde waa unhonnded in hiseepibhatlfflx^ 
amd a soldier^ who stood near him, reused Andf§ from the atepefim^On into whsshl 
this myslerioua occismenoe had thicnm hhn, by a violent Uaw on. the fane, it wna 
tbsn that the gipsy 'mnidbed, and noticing waa seen hpttfae high43om (spirit of iloa 
J«an I His lofty nature oeiiild«ot hrodlL the ipapaltv beenotebed his ewtord from its 
seabbaed, and stretched the sddmr, to idl eppeerancs, lifeless.et his feet The en-. 
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raged Alckdd aeat for a strong guard, while the people ran furioosl'y to the spot, and 
seoed the bold gipsv. Pireciosa famted away, and the unhoj^py lover quielly sbb* 
nijtted to be se&d by the populace, whom he could have cbspened, had not the 
love that overpowerea all his mculties, prevented his makinr fiaurtner'use of the sworl 
which he held in his hand. Andrg was immediately loaded with irons, and the 
Alcalde would have hanged him upon the spot, had he been invested with the 
power ; but it was first necessary to send him to Mercia. All, thierefore, that his 
fury could do was to expose him to the insults of the rabble, and during the whole 
niffht to torture him with every kind of d^iadation. 

The following morning the Alcalde sent off Andre and the gipsies, under a strong 
ciscort, to Mercia. The rumour had already reached this places and the whole city 
flocked out to see the prisoners. Preciosa attracted the admiration of all. The re- 
port of her charms reached the ears of the governor's lady, who felt so deep an in- 
terest in her fate, tliat she prevailed upon her husband not to suffer her to be impri- 
soned with the rest. Accordingly, Preciosa, as well as her reputed aunt,- were, by 
the command of the governor, conducted to the house of the governor's lady, whik 
Andrg was thrown into a dungeon, with his hands and legs fettered. 

Preciosa had no sooner entered the room where the lady expected her, than the 
latter embraced her with extraordinary tenderness, and rivetted her eyes so strongly 
upon her, that she could scarcely withdraw them. " What is the age of this youn? 
creature ?" said she, addressmg the aunt of Preciosa. ** Madam,** rqfdied the old 
#oman, ** she will be fifteen in a month/* <' The very age," cried the lady, ** of 
my poor Constantia." In the meanwhile, Preciosa, who was overcome at bong re- 
ceived with such kindness, had taken the hand of the lady, and was bathing it with 
her tears. She now ventiued to speak ; :and to impress ue mind of her protectress 
with a conviction of the innocence of the gipsy who was in prison, she protested 
with great earnestness, that the jewels which tuA been found in his baggage, had 
been placed there by an artifice to ensnare him ; and that aa for the soldier, he had 
drawn his destruction upon his own head by his brutal conduct. 
' During this address the eyes of Preciosa were rivetted on those of the- governor'^ 
lady, while she held her hand fest locked in hers. The ladv, who had listened to 
the whole with an emotion inexplicable even to hersdf, could not. withstand the ap- 
peal, and melted into tears: In the midst of this, the governor entored the rdom, 
snd was not less»9truck witb^the beauty of Preciosa, doubly heightened by grieC He 
inquired the meaning of all these tears ; and the answer Preciosa made him was to 
release his lady*s hands, and embrace his knees. ** Behold me at your feet," cried 
she, exhausted by grief, " to cmve the pardon of my husband \ whose misfoctnne, 
and natural greatness of soul, are his only crimes." During this touching appeal, 
the old gipsy woman stood lost in thought. At length, appearing to gain resolu- 
tion, she approached the governor, and begged permission to withdraw for a few 
moments, adding, ** With your leave. Sir, I will expkun an important mystery, 
which will convert your grief into joy ; idthough it may prove fatal to .myself." 
Saying this, she rushed out of tlie apartment, leaving them confoimded at her 
words. During her absence, Preciosa redoubled her supplications, and above all 
entreated respite. Her object in the last request was to gaon tone, that, she might 
acquaint the fether of Don Juan with sdl that had passed. She saw that it .was the 
only means left for delivering him, though, with respect to honelf , it .was the most 
&tal alternative ahe could adopt, for it was nothing less than to lenounoe the hope 
so fondly cherished, of her one day becoming his wife. 

. The did gipsy was not long before she returned. She entered with a small casket 
under her arm, and entreated the goveni(v and his lady- to withdraw for a moment 
into another room, as she had something of importance to reveal. The governor, 
■who had^no'Other idea thim that she had sometneft to disdose^ complied, and they 
retired into aa adjoining apartment. No sooner were they alone, than the oki 
woman threw heiself upon her knees, and said^ ,^* If the tklmgs I am about to im- 
part, merit not your paraon for the crime of which I confess myself guilty, then I 
am ready to suffer the severest punishment ; bat first let me ask you whether you 
know these jewels ?" The govemor dedaied he had no knoi/riedge of them. 
*' Then," said the old woman, pladn^a paper in his lund, <' this wilTinf^rm (fon 
to who|^a they bdong.*' The govemor hastily opeaed it, and read '9» foKowt:-^ 
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-** The name of this little girl is Donna Constantia de Azevedo if 4e Menesses: 
her mother is Donna Guinutr de Menesses^ and her father Don Ferdinand de 
Azevedo: she disappeared on the day of the Ascension^- in the year 1595, and 
had Ml these jeiDels^tDhich have ever since been preserved in this casket,'' 

The lady oif the governor had no aooner heard the name of Constantiay than seiz^ 
ing the casket, she recognised the jewels ; but so overpowering were the feelings of 
the moment, that she sunk into a swoon. On recovering, she Sius addressed the old 
gipsy: — ^*< Alas! where is the mistress of these jewds ?** " You ask me where she 
is ?" said the old woman ; '* where but in your own house ? The young gipsy gi^l 
is their mistress }— she is your beloved ConstEmtia. It was I who stote her from 
your, house in Madrid, the very day and hour mentioned in that paper. Can. you 
bave.cleaier proofs than these?" '< Yes," exclaimed Donna Guimar, rushing into 
the room where she had left Preciosa, ^' yes, there are proofs even stronger than 
these;'* so saying, she bared the neck of Preciosa, and found there a natural mark, 
which had gradually increased as she had grown up. She then tenderly embraced 
her, and taking her in her arms, flew into &e apartment where she had IdOt her hus- 
band.i Preciosa, meantime, was lost in astonishment at the overwhelming endear- 
ments iaviahfld upon her by Donna Guimar and the governor. But when she be- 
came sufiEiciently composed to comprehend what had passed, no language can de- 
-scribe her emotions. 

- The governor wished^ for the present, to ke^ the afi^r secret; he enjoined the 
old gipsy to do the same, assuring her that he granted her his pardon. He added, 
that thore was but one thing that still rendered him unhappy, which was the 
reflection that his daughter should have been affianced to a tmef and a murderer, 
'* Ah ! Sir," said Preciosa, intermpting him, ** it is true that he has been the cause 
of a soldier's death, but so gross and brutal was his conduct, that he could scarcely 
expect any other fate. The name of murderer. Sir, applies only to the assassin, and 
net to the man who draws his sword in defence of his honour, as this cavalier has 
done." — '< Cavalier i" exclaimed the governor, ** what, is this prisoner then not ^ 
gipsy ?" -Here the old woman gave a brief account of the history of Andr^ ; adding^ 
that she had preserved the dress which he had laid aside on becoming a member cf 
the gipsy band. She then proceeded to give them an accoimt of the contract that 
had been entered into between Preciosa and Don Juan, on whom she was most lavish 
in her edogiums. 

The governor and his lady were not less surprised at this recital, than they had 
been at the adventure of their daughter, and ordered the old woman to go and fetch 
the dress of Don Juan. During her absence, the father and mother of Preciosa 
ad:ed her a thousand questions, to ail of which she replied with so much good sense, 
that she could not have done otherwise than command their affection, even had she 
not h&ea their daughter. They pressed her earnestly to tell them, whether she 
lesMy felt an affection for pon Juan. The question embarrassed her at first, but at 
length she acknowledged that her attachment for him was of the warmest and most 
sincere kind. That she felt it a duty to make some return for the extraordinary sacri- 
fice which he had made ; but that, nevertheless, this feeling should never exceed the 
bounds which their approbation should think fit to prescribe. *' Let us talk no more 
of this, my dear Preciosa," replied the governor, ** Lam your father, and be assured 
that I shall neglect nothing to procure you an alliance worthy of your birth." 

With these words he repaired alone to the prison in which Don Juan lay, and on 
reaching it, learned, with satisfaction, that the soldier, who had been supposed to be 
mortally wounded, was pronounced out of danger. On entering the cell in which 
the prisoner lay, he ordered a skylight to be opened, in order to have an opportu- 
nity of surveying his countenance, and assuming a severe aspect, thus addressed him : 
" You see before you the chief'judge of the city ; I am come to examine you on the 
subject of theft and murder; but first of all, I wish to ascertain whether it be true, 
that a young gipsy girl, who bdongs to your tribe, and who is at present in my 
house, be your wife ?" " Yes, Sir, I do love her With all ^husband's tenderness," 
said Don Juan ; ** and I sum up all the happiness I expect upon earth in receiving 
her hand before I die. Let this be done, and I welcome with joy any fate that 
may await me, howevei' severe." — " Well," replied the governor, scarcely able to 
restrain.his feelings nt this proof of genuine affection, '* this very day, you shall 


bave ytmr request.** Accofdingly; tt an appointed hour, Donna Ghnrnv, hk toB- 
'hasi6t, Pffttiofta, and some domestios^ met in an apartmflnt of the* ptmatL Don Jm 
was introdoeed, lad^n with chains, and pale from agitation of mind. Precian 
uttered a scream at the siffht of him, and would have sunlc in a swoon, had not^her 
mother soothed her with &ea»Qfance that all was intended fot her happin«is» After 
afew more momenta of profonnd 9iknee,I>on QuimardeBiiedthanri(attomike(iK 
neicessarjr arrangements for marriage hetween the gipsy man ana the likde gipy 
girl. Hie priest aaidhecould not undertake to do it, aa thefoteiaof tii^ehiadi M 
liot yet heen complied wtth. ^.The oeieniony most then be poetpaned," said Don 
Ooimar; '^and this interruption will be the means of delaying tba pmushraent of 
the criminal ; because, as my honour is engaged that he shall mairy this sipiy, I 
must see the requisite forms of the chwch complied with. And for yon, Sk, oon- 
tinued he, addi«ssing the prisoner, ** I draW the most favourable omen finmtius de- 
lay. But tell me, should fortune prove favourable in this inalanoi^ and at the 
moment you are exchanging vows with Preoioaa, your patdon be nranaanced, a 
which character would you wish to estimate your happiness ? Woald it be as 
Andr6, or as the Don Juan deCarcame?*^ «< Ifind,** said the lattor, with surpritf, 
** that Preciosa has disclosed who I am. Never mind : I will not &]alfy my ova 
heart. With her, and with her only, I oentreevery wish of my htaast^ every hope 
and comfort on this side the grave.'* — ** Don Ji^an,*' said the governor, ^ I can con- 
tain no longer. I pronounce you innocents I have heatd aU ; and have tba hap- 
piness to acquaint you, that the soldier has recovered, and thai Ihcte is no.loni^ 
any fear for his life. Preciosa shall be yours ; and in possessing her, allow ma to 
say that you possess all that I mysdf hold dearest upon earth. Yes, in giving yea 
the hand of Pfeciosa, I give you Donna Gonstantia de Menesses, my only dai^ptff, 
who, if she be equal to you in love, is not beneatili you in eonnttions." 

W^ have little to add : the union of these two fond lovers took plaoe wifldn aiiev 
^ys, approved of by all parties. Their romantic story was sooneircalatodthioitth. 
Out Spain; poehi, large and nnaU, made it the subject of many a dull and delighniil 
Hballad ; and mdeed so popular was it, that ** may they love liko the gipay Ptaoov," 
^Wa$ the wild) pionsly oflered up for newly-wedded young ladies. 


STAirZAS. TO 
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*^ Through grief aad through danger thy smile hath cheered my way.*^— Mooai. 

Like the lisbtuing^s flash through the dark sky gteamhig'; 
Like the noou-day sun tbrough the dark douds !i«amiiig. 
Thy VHcbing smile in this chamber of sadaesa. 
Torn ilka thhig>, lova^ into^irth and ta gtednma. 

Bat When thou art gone, lata, no pleaavre can cheer m%«- 

No solaea 1 fiad, ne eomfort ia near me ; 

And heatily passes the dull hoar alony» 

Whan abeeat thy smile) and thy l^eart^heering song. 

^was the tear that trembled in thy lovely bine eye, 

In that moBcent of lore and of ecstacy. 

That fixed me thine-^thy lover for ever, 

And thou vow*d thy heart should ehange, love, never. 

And Well hast Ihoa kept, love^ thai vew of oar childhood. 
Pledged in oar yoath by yon wide-siaiuiiiliBy wUd^wood ( 
And dear to this heart, love, still art thou tver, 
For the vow that 1 made tbe^ shall break, love, never. 

O. Jif . B. 
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Yes ! I would string the hm to grief, 
With Borww's voic* would w«ke the stnna ; 

The notes of woe may biing relief. 
When other notes would sound m Tain. 

And why this endless wpttto of life. 
This ceaseless tide of icJIing years? 

These warring thoughts, this anxious sUife, 
Unmeaning joys, and causeless fears \ 

Bid we, when life's sweet op'mng lOom 

Its fairy charms disused JBroond, 
Then feel the touch of Mis'i/s thoni, 
. That giiwft a curalese, hopeless wound 1 

How changed our infant thoughts would seem ; 

Our promised hours, how cold and drear ; 
How woidd, for fancy's feirest gleam. 

The. darkness of the grave appew ! 

Yetf \ all have felt, and all must feel. 
The bligfatingfl of life's onward way : 

Sad« tRSf&bling hope, shall scarce teveid 
The paK>Bus9 of a brighter day. 

Thus Aines the sun : in beauty's bloom 
The groves, the meadows imile around. 

Vqw fade his lays-— a sadd'ning gkxmi, 
A darker night, does all iozroimd. . 

/, too, mu^ join the moumfbl band 
That scan, with mem'ry's tearful eye, 

The scathed page* — no soothings Mand, 
^o feigned joys, will h(^ supply. 

But rain, o*er the waste of years. 
With retrospective look, appais ; 

Her brand th' affrighted bosom sears ; 
Thy cherish'd idol. Fancy, falls ! 

Yes! 1 will string the harp to grief; 

WitJi sotTow's voice will wake the itRrin > 
The notes of woe shaU bring relief. 

When other notes but sound in vain. 

Did Passion's child, the wild Rousseau, 

Or Byron, in his hour of grief. 
Ne'er find in thought a balm for woe ; 

No solaced anguish, or relief! 

Inquirerf cease ^ unfading pleasorea 

Bloom not in a world like this ; 
Too £rail, alas ! all earthly treaBUves, 

But sure is Heaven's undying bliss. 


#< M li 


* I"* 


'* fer to me 


The herald still of niseiy ; 
Memory makes her influence known 
By sighs aiid tears, and grief alone. 

I gx«et her a» the fiend to whom belong 

Tkft Wliim** xf^Vning beafci the rvrtsta ftrn'ral eoftg." 
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to, a young and gallant officer, a relative of the faaiilj» who followed dit 
standard of his couatry on the Peninsula ; be shared in mo8t4>f the glo* 
rious encounters which took place there, and afterward accompanied Ge» 
neral Graham to the Netherlands. They loved with all the ardour of twe 
young and ingenuous hearts ; but in the fatal attack of Bergen-ap-Zooai» 
lie felly while gallantly leading on his company ; he was trampled down in 
the dark, amongpit the dying and the dead ; and when discovered the next 
jnoming, it was only by his accoutrements that he could be recognised. 
Poor Elizabeth Sandford has never recovered the shock. But she wean 
the willow with meek resignation ; and in active benevolence seeks to lose 
4he remembrance of her woe." 

Neville and myself were both deeply interested in this little tale ; and it 
sarved, for a short time, to check that buoyancy of spirits which the cheer- 
ful scenes around us were naturally calctdated to excite. "We visited the 
cottage which Miss Sandford had just left; and found it inhabited by an 
aged dame, a pensioner on her bounty— to whom she had that momiof 
been carrying a spice cake, and cheese, that she might have something to 
regale her friends with at the feast. The old lady was loud in her praise; 
as well as in that of the whole family, whom she represented as benero- 
lent and condescending in the highest degree. 

The morning was spent in these rambles, and in forming an acquaintance 
with several of the villagers. We found all of them had madie prepara^ 
tion to receive their friends, and to entertain them with substantial iare. 
Some had roasted large pieces of beef; a fine ham graced the table of 
others ; those of the better sort prepared fowls and tarts, and other ddi« 
cacies ; and the spice cakes, cheese, and all, were seen in afanost every 
house. About noon, the visitors from the neighbourhood began to arrive, 
and in less than an hour Sandford had, perhaps, doubled its usual p^nda^ 
.tion. Then the noise and glee commenced ; the loud shout— the hearty^ 
laugh— -the cordial greeting—- all bespoke hearts at ease, and free fron 
care. All exhibited the bright parts of an English country life, and dis^ 
played her unsophisticated peasantry in their true and genuine coloors. It 
was a scene on which we dwelt with delight ; and which must have glad- 
dened the heart of every philanthropist— of every real lover of his country. 

We adjourned to the Sandford Arms to dinner, and that inn no longer 
presented the appearance of quiet comfort which was its characteristic in 
the morning. Fresh guests were continually arriving ; the front roomB 
were all occupied, and a table d'hote was spread for the noon-tide repast, 
to which a large and merry party sate down. We were much amnsed 
with the various remarks elicited during the meal from the company, 
which consisted principally of young farmers and their sisters or sweet- 
hearts ; and many a pretty face that day graced the board of honest James 
Thomson, the landlord of the Sandford Arms. Dinner passed i^err^ 
^OQUghy and a few glasses of wine were hastily swallowed after the eloui 
was drawn, when the tinkling of a bell, and the shouts of the populace en 
the green, gave notice that the sports were about to begin. All was now 
commotion ; and the house was soou cleared of its guests, excepting Nevil^ 
Dorville, and myself, who were taking our wine at a window that commanded 
a view of the green, and an interesting group, consisting of a fine athle- 
tic young man, an elderly female, and two young ones— K>ne of them, from 
the resemblance, was easily discovered to be the sister, the other we eon- 
.^eetured to be the intended wife, of this rustic Adonis, whom the three it- 
males were earnestly persuading not to engage in soisiething that aAtr' 


iKKHHi^blit we cotild Hot distiiiguisli whaft it Was they wished him to ah* 
ttein frem. We heard him 89y, howeirer, as he left the roijin, ** Yo« 
icDOWy Mary» I love thee as my life-^but 1 won't he called craven, and 
he's challenged me." When be was gone, the females apparently heai* 
tated whether to follow him or not ; and before they had made np their 
minds, Neville .accosted them, with the offer of accommodations at onr 
.window. Where they could see every thing which was going forward. 
This was thankfolly accepted^Hind as soon as they had taken their places^^ 
1 eaid to the elder of the three^ ^* I hope. Ma'am, that fine yonng man is 
not about to engage in a fight this afternoon.'* 

** N<i, Sir," she replied, *< he's not going to fight, but to wrestle; and 
the man who has challenged him is stronger than he ; and has such a spile 
•agen him, that we would have fain kept him from coming, but we could 
not." 

By dint of a few more inquiries, we learnt that Robert Smith was a far- 
mer at a small village about two miles from Sandford. His father was- 
dead ; and his mother aud sister (two of our three companions) resided 
with him, and took care of his house. The other young lady was the 
daughter of a neighbouring farmer, to whoii| Robert paid his addressesL^ 
He had a rivals Thomas Strong, the blacksmith and farrier of the village^ 
whom Mary Young had reject^ in his favour. This had excited a strong 
feeling of resentAientin the breast of Strong, which he had sought to gra- 
tify in vatiouB ways ; and one of the prizes on this occasion being offered 
to the most successful competitor in a wrestling match, he had challenged 
Smith to contest it with him. Smith's sense of honour would not suffer 
hioa to refuse this challenge, though his antagonist was reckoned a match 
for any man in the county, and his friends anticipated an unf>rtonate' 

JPOSUlt. 

Neither the horse-racing, nor the jumping in sacks, nor any of the 
other amusements that were going forward, had any charms for Mrs. Smith, 
av her two companioins. Mary Young, in particular, seemed totally insen-^ 
aibie to every thing that passed, till the cries of " Make room for the 
wrestlers, make room for the wrestlers," awakened her interest, and she 
directed an eag«r gase to the spot from whence the candidates for the 
priB^^a very elegant belt--«were approaching. Amongst the foremost 
was descried the fine manly form of Robert Smith; and at a little distance 
a tall stalwart figure, of almost gigantic proportions, denoted his aatago^ 
Juat and rival. There were sever^ other candidates, none of whom, how- 
ever, appeavf d very capable of coping with either of these two yoong men. 
.Observing the colour fiist receding from the face of the interesting girl, 
who had evidently bestowed every affection of her heart lipon young 
Smith, 1 insisted upon her taking a glass of wine, and pledging me to the 
sttccess of her lover; she complied, and Neville and DorviUe joined Mrs. 
Smith and her daughter in the samie pledge. We also endeavoured to 
cheer their spirits by exjpressing our belief of Robert's success; and by 
the time the arrangements were completed, the trio had attained a little 
miOre composure. Two rings were formed, in one of which Strong, and in 
the other Smith, challenged all comers. Several encounters tckik place, 
hat. none of particular interest: it was evident, both in science amd in 
, strength^ they were superior to all their competitors, each of whom was 
content with one £yi, none of them being anxious to try a second. Bnt, 
-at length, these minor trials of strength being eonclnded,— ^trials which 
only seemed calculated to give the two champions a breathing, and to ani- 
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mate their spirits without enfeebling their frame, — ^the preparations werd 
made for the grand encounter between them. Then 1 marked the quick 
'g^radations of coloar in the lovely Mary's countenance, whose agitation 
«oon became so extreme, that she was obliged to retire from the window. 
Mrs. and Miss Smith accompanied her to the other end of the room, and 
Dorville, Neville, and myself remained to watch the event. 

It was evident, that both the men were determined, if possible, to con- 
quer. It was evident, too, that though Strong had the advantage in 
strength, yet Smith was more compactly made ; his limbs seemed more 
firmly knit together ; and he appeared to be a very fair match for his nvaU 
Dorville observed all this in a moment, and turnmg round to the females, 
he exclaimed, " Courage, courage, 1*11 wager my head he throws him.'' 

And now the strife began ; the men had taken their gripes, and were 
eagerly watching for an opening which would afford either an advantage. 
Now they attempted to trip each other, and now, by main strength, to 
]ift each other from the grbund. The contest was arduous ; all our feel- 
ings were deeply interested in the result ; and when we feund it was con- 
tinued much longer than we had anticipated, our fears lest the strength of 
the Blacksmith should enable him to tire out his competitor gained ground. 
At length, the two men seemed determined to put an end to the afiray; 
Strong caught Smith by the waist, and exerted all his strength to lift bim 
from the ground, but in vain ; the latter stood firm as a castle ^ in reco- 
vering himself from the efibrt. Strong made a false step, Smith eagerly 
seized it, and putting out his foot, tripped him up, and he extended bit 
length on the sward. An astounding shout announced that the contest 
was ended ; and we had scarcely time to congratulate the now enraptured 
trio, before the crowd who had seized the victor, and placed him on their 
shoulders, arrived under the window, where they seemed to be aware bis 
mother, sister, and mistress were placed, and, with three times three 
cheers, hailed his victory. This was a moment such as can occur only at 
intervals, ** like angels* visits, few and far between ;** but, if occurriog 
only once in a man's life, would be well worth living for. The uncon- 
strained joy of the mother, the scarcely more chastened pleasure that was 
vii^ible in the whole demeanour of the sister, the modest bashfulness of 
Mary, — who, whilst the fate of her lover was in suspense^ gave full scope 
to her tenderness, and sought not to disguise her emotions^-^whilst site 
seemed now afraid to trust herself to look up, lest the sf^ectators* should 
read all her soul in her expressive countenance ;-«-tiie elastic bound with 
which Smith entered the room, and the free and happy gaiety that now 
characterized him, so different from the thoughtful, pensive mood in which 
he quitted it about two hours before, — ^the eager congratulations of bis 
friends,— and the bustling joyous animation of the crowd, — altogether 
.was so animating, was so exciting, that Neville and Dorville united in de- 
claring afterward, and I fully sympathized with them, that they had never 
felt altogether so happy, so elevated above this world and its sorrows, as 
at that period. 

It was long before, any thing like a calm was restored ; for the peculiar 
.circumstances under which the contest between Smith and Strong had 
commenced and ended, as they were at first known to many, soon became 
the general theme; theSandford Arms was crowded with lads and lasses, 
. eager to see the victor and his interesting mistress } the green vras almost 
deserted; and even Mr. Merryman for some time was 1^ to cut ins ca- 
pers, and perform his tricks pf legerdemain^ to. a very slender audiencfs* - 
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But all tilings most have an end : so had this interesting^ scene. The 
mere crowd, whom, curiosity . had drawn together* «Oipn dispersed, to seek 
for other sources of amusement, or to relate the adventures of the day to 
those who had not been able to witness them; the immediate friends of 
the parties, after perhaps about an hour, alone remained in the room; and 
a few minutes of exquisite enjoyment, I doubt not, were spent by the lo-, 
vers, whom we noticed in earnest converse, detaqhed from the rest of the 
party. It was soon, however, annoiiuced, that 'Uhe ball'* was about to 
commence; and, determined to end the day as we began it, my friends 
and myself repaired to the barn, which was tastefully fitted up for the pur- 
pose, and, maugre the heat of a June evening and night, we did not cease 
*' tripping on the light fantastic toe,*' till the sun bad long sent forth his 
beams upon this naughty world. 

Several years have since elapsed, but the occurrences of Sandford feast 
will never be erased from my memory : and though I have since been pre- 
sent at, and shared in, the festivities on similar occasions, yet they have 
wanted the zest that gave so much interest to the events of the one I have 
briefly and imperfectly described ; and the pleasure of which was only 
equalled,, perhaps, by that I experienced, when, passing through the same 
village a few months after, I led the fair bride down the first country- 
dance, to the merry and appropriate tune of "Haste to the wedding,"— 
it being the nuptial-day of-Robert Smith and Mary Young. 

W. C, 


STANZAS. 

I i^ook'd at morning on the landscape bright, 
I'he son was gleaming from his eastern grov«8» 

While zephyxB j^ay'd, and each wann ray of light 
Oped, as it fell, the violet and the rose. 

I look'd at noon, bat Oh ! 'twas gone, 'twas gone. 
And in its stead wild winds were soaring high, 

The rain fell fast, and loneliness and gloom 
Hung on the buxden'd surface of the sky. 

And thus, I cried, ard our unhappy ways : 
. Each fend idea, beautifel and fair. 
We nourish'd in the momiag of our days, 
Soon £its away, and leaves us to despair. 

But evening cast her mantle on the, world, 
And,eie the distance faded into nieht, 

.1 saw again the glorious view unfurl'd. 
In all the softened mellowness of light. 

So we, when woes, that tear our middle couise. 
And make us weary of the world, shall cease — 

When spent is each misfortune's direful force, 
May sink in brightness, and may sleep in peace. 


J. F. 


LOVE. 

Some bards there are, who liken Love 
To the fair star that glows above. 

At nights and moms : 
But love is'far mere like the Moon ; 
A boiTOw'd light thatfedeth soon 

In a pair of horns. J. H. K. 
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** Tbl maitre tel valet,'* says an old Frenek ada^e : ** Like nmster, like 
inaii/* is also quoted in Enffiaiid ; but it holds not so stronpi^ly^ in compftri-' 
son here, as it. does abroad, because honest Mr. Bull is adigniied, tbink- 
ingp, reserved character, and does not make so free with his tiomesties ss 
our neighbours on the continenl. With us, if yon see a master verj free 
with his servants, you may t^ly upon it, that he is either a rained man, or 
that he is in the power of one, or more, of his honsehoM ; ekher from 
being in their debt, or in other general pecuniary difficulties ; or he b^ais 
vices to hide, scrapes to keep secret, misconduct to conceal, or some morel 
or physical defect, the disnosure of which wbnM ruin him, or, at least, 
•deeply injure bim^ in his family in particular, or in society in gei^ral \ he 
therefore is over and above condescending and familiar, by which he loses 
all respect ; and his secret will, nevertheless, be far from safe.< 

Except in these instances, English servants are respectful, ord^ ly, anel 
in their proper places ; so much so indeed, that I remember the Bnglith 
.groom of a certain French duke, very much annoyed 1^ his master*; 
ease and fi^edom with him^ and on the duke's patting him on tbe 
back, observed, that be was afraid that he was not going to pay hiitf 
his 'wages regularly — and the fellow judged rightly. It is true that 
we do see a very orderly man have his establishment in great form 
and propriety ; a moral master have moral servants ; and a big^bly 
polished nobleman or gentleman have extremely civile submissive, (and 
attentive valets, and other attendants ; and this remark holds good, most 
particularly, in the inferior departments of his most Gracious Majesty's 
liousehold ; and in those of the rest of the Royal Fam^y ; but this ouly 
happens occasionally ; fer^ on tbe contrafy, how often do we find reUgioos, 
benevolent, and generotts masters and nustresMa^ served by the saucieist, 
most idle, profligate, and wastefnl li very-men, and others, who abuse their 
bounty and betray their trust. Passing from these, the object of these few 
remarks is to notice the two extremes in the serving 1^ from the valet- 
de-chambre, groom of the chambers, bntierycoaiectieiier, and stud-groom, 
down to the footman, and att^dants in the stable. These two extremes 
are, the insolent, coxcombical, high-dressed^ town-bred fellows, who va- 
pour about, and put decency' and mediocrity in rank and property to the 
blush, in the halls and ante-chambers of the great, and at the entry of 
Kensington Gardens, and every other fashionable public place, where 
these locust ** fruges contumere natif^^ are to be found in crowds, chatter- 
ing away their employers* reputations, and eireulating the scandal of the 
town, caught up whilst waiting at banquets, or passing through the draw- 
ing-rooms of the beaU'-vumde :'^and the opposite genus of coantiy 
bumpkins, two-fisted foot-boys, left-handed, marble-playing g^rooms, and 
creatftres out of their place, who* frpm the penury or ambition^of those 
whom they serve, are oflensive and ridiculous :— for instance, a tea-table 
stable-boy, who has such an odour about him, that dandies and die-away 
ladies, are obliged to have recourse to a smelliBg-bottle, or to eau de C<h 
logne^ to support his presence ; and bulky footmen, bumping along npon 
a cheap pony, or colossal eoacfa4iorae, in gaitena, infilead of boots ; a twig 
procured, gratis, from a hedge, «nd their toes tamed dut,.to follow Madam, 
or Cockney Monsieur, in the ride of the Park. Penury or ambition cause 
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Ih^se aDomalies m tro«/d-6tf fasfaioiijablie life» because either tbe amter it 
a miser, and |^iU not go to the price of an acooraplisfaed tbWn servant ; oc 
niakes one poor devil do the work of three ; or ailibition stimulates the 
head of tbe house to keep a being in livery, ill clad and paid ; when the 
fortune of the employer can scarcely suffioe to keep self. And we see' 
this struggle of pride most frequent amongst professional males and aged 
spinsters ; and most commonly in natives of the land of Thistles t Touch^ 
ing the education of servants, or the breaking them in (for they must often 
be so, to the tempet, circumstances, and ciprice of masters and mistresses), 
and which is the main object of thia sketch— -the task is easy in high 
life — the butler instructs the first footman^ he breaks in his juniors in 
place ; the coachman drills tbe postillions ; the stud-groom dresses (and 
sharply sometimes) the other grooms, stable-boys, and helpers, ooek 
masters scullion, and housekeeper tyrannizes over aH the maids ; whilst 
my Lord's man, and my Lady's waiting-woman, ape their betters, and 
are mighty independent, enterprising characters. But, in the minor cir- 
cles, master and mistress must have that drudgery themselves, and a 
drudgery it is, although Miss Cassaiidra Budge told the writer of this 
article, that she had comjdetely succeeded in breaking-in her foot->boy to 
her own hand (by what means, is best known to hers^), and that he now 
was as active a servant as the first nobleman't in the land^ and would do 
twice as much work. Notwithstanding, fott-boys never can ' be styliib^ 
except as helpers ; and their monkey tricks are often most ridioulons, such 
as playing the fool behind a mistress's back, nibbUag a biscuit, when 
liunger prompts them, whilst following madam, shopping over half the 
town ; or poking their fingers into notes, to get a peep at their contents. 
The following story will more clearly prove fiiis assertion, and is offered 
ia conclusion of these observations. 

Lady S. tired of tbe waste and idleness of town servants, brought down to 
«— — Park, held a consultation with the clergyman's wife, and it was agreed 
]>etween them» to look out for a weUrprincipled,innocent youth of the neigh- 
'bourhood, whose honesty might be depeiided upon, and who would be 
proud to be taken inio the service of a titled lady, and would not be above 
oeing taught, in contradistinction to pert waiting-women, who tell yon 
they are agreeable to any thingy and impudent varkts, who assure yeu 
that tboy know their work, and consider that they ^almost do yon an he- 
ixour by serving you, aller coming out <^ the employ (as they call it) of a 
rake of noble name<*<-and, '* let no such man be trusted.'^ Well, thci 
Reverend Mrsu Preach-hard found out a biped to follow her ladyship, and 
to listen attentively, and with docility, to h^ instructions,, and promptly 
and distinctly to obey her oitlers. Now, unfortimately, a footinan, in high 
life, has to learn certain things which it might be as well to j»leam in 
humble moral life ; and one, amongst tbe number, is telling white lies, 
such as, ** My Lady ^s pot at home ;" which might be better got over by, 
Her Ladyship is not visible, borrowed fren Uie French, ** Madam la Com-^ 
tesse n'eHpas visible*'^ But then, again, it would be difficnlt to get a 
bumpkin to understand wbs^t an invisible lady is. And couotiy cousins^ 
and other visitors, kind, loving, and troijiblesome, would be very apt te 
insist upon making their lodgement good.; and onoe admitted, would fa^ 
vour their friends with a visitation of two hpurs, or more. Te aieot im- 
portance in thundering at doors, opening wide ielding«<cleor8, and iaputtisg 
on a certain degree of pert flippancy in delivering a message^ is an equally 
hard task to a decent, bomesiHUi article,4n the shape of a foot^-boy ; and 
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^ur reader will see how the lad to be broken'^in^ acquitted himself iirfte9<^ 
particulars. His first appearance, after bein^ the servant of servants be- 
low stairs^ was to follow his mistress's carriage in a drive to the county- 
town» where she had a number of visits to return ; and he wa^ instructed 
to knock hard at the doors, to have his Ladj^s card ready to deliver, in the 
hope of not being let in; and to jump up briskly behind the carriage,' 
when this ceremony was over. The leaping performance cost him a broken 
leg whilst under practice ; but he considered himself a second harleqain 
at the business now, and shewed off his agility wonderfnlfy in this particular 
point; as to knocking, he gave such a single knock at the first door which 
he came to, that it was like the report of a cannon.' ** Knock again !*' cried 

Lady S , blushing at his awkwardness ; he did, one more thump, which 

shook the walls. ** Again !*^ she cried, mortified at his stupidity ; he did 
so once more, when the porter ran, all terror, to the gatis, and on behold- 
ing Giles, with his mouth open^ *^ Whose idiot B.f& you ?"- he exclaimed ; 
"Why, my Lady's;" the porter recovered himself, begged pardon, and 
received the card ; and Giles received a sharp rebuke, and was called sr 
downright ass, for which he piped his eye in the servants' hall, and said, 
**' Mistress called him a donkey ; but he was no more a donkey than any' 
body else in the family." At the next door he was told to knock a sharp, 
hard, and continuoite rap, which he executed with such vehemence, that the 
cry of fire issued from every apartment ; and her Ladyship was so enraged, 
that she drove off without her lout, and left him to get heme on foot. Nor 
was he much more successful in his in-door service, than iii the depart- 
ment «f the exterior. " Not at home," was put into his mouth, for all 
morning visitors ; and he uttered it in a low and hesitating tone, with a 
fece as red as scarlet, whenever the assertion was at variance with truth ; 
but it was a pill which he was obliged to stomach, although it went much 
against it. The Curate's wife called next day — it was a hard struggle, 
but out he bolted it, as brazen as pos»sible, *^ My Lady's not at home; 
that she )>a'n't;'* and with that Mrs. Preach -hard retreated, somewhat 
affrcAted. He ran quickly to boast of his address to her Ladyship, when 
she apjdied to him the epithet of an indiscriminating beast. The first word 
was unintelligible, she might as well have called him a windmill ; but the 
last cut him to the quick ; he looked down confused and petrified. '* Run 
after her, blockhead, and tell her that I am at home to heh" ^* Oh ! ees, 
my Lady ;** so off he scampers, and addresses the parsonV wife with, 
" Ma*am, I begyour pardon, ) told a lie ; but it^s not my fault— my Lady 
bid me do so to e^ery body ; but now she says that she is at home to you ; 
so 111 tell no more lies about it." Mrs. P. settled her ruff, and called up 
a look as she passed the mirror in the breakfast-room ; and was proceed- 
ing on to the blue-room, which leads out to the lawn, but Giles had left the 
deior open behind him, and was making a leg to introduce the accepted vi- 
Mtor, when the banker's fair daughter, and a very talkative second cousin, 
tripped nimbly up the avenue, gained the marble hall, and followed up their 
success by a smart advance, which placed them some paces in^ the rear of 
the first lady. Giles was now quite overturned ; but summoning up cou- 
rage, he retrograded ; and placing his leg across the door, he said, in ai 
discreet tone ; ** Woko/ stop a moment, ladies; I say, my Lady, who 
many more on 'em am T to let in ?'* For this he was turned away, and 
JLady S« had her whole morning sacrificed to unwelcome intruders. These 
are the drawbacks from the advantages arising from breaking-in servants, 
and from the economy of keeping live lumber, useless and unable to p^r- 
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form their office for a considerable time ; and having to part with them 
when the trouble of teaching them has ceased ; numskull^ that have been 
all the winter learning to shut the door, and have just got their lessoni 
perfect in the commencement qf June, and obstinately persist in it. during 
the dog days, or vice versa, to the great annoyance of the whole family. 
Nor can the subject of juvenile awkwardness and tricks be dismissed, 
without stating a circumstance in high life» not very dissimilar. The 
Queen's pages of honour, in France, required some drilling as to how to 
carry her train; and I remember the yottng Count de B—»- laughing 
with a brother page, when grown up and in the army, and reminding of 
having eaten hsJf-a-pound of cherries out of la queue de la J?€ine— -a fine 
trick for the train. 

Should the reader be anxious to know what has become of honest Giles, 
he or she will learn,, with surprise, that he is now in the service of a 
Duchess, and is as accomplished a liar, &c. &c. as any man in town ! 

An OasBRvftR. 


A SKETCH. 

Her form is of most perfect symmetry, 

As pare and spotleas as the lovely sky 

That canopies fair Italy : — and there 's 

A nameless buoyancy perceptible 

In her light step, tlmt bounds upon the air 

With all the life of one untouch'd by sorrow. 

Her face is not of perfect loveliness, 

Although it is of Giedan character ; 

But yet there is a sweetness that pervades 

The whole — a smile the most bewildering. 

And in her fine dark eye there is' a light 

That plays Vke sonshine ; it unmans the wretch 

Who could, with sensuaMty, look on 

So beautiful a flower, and wish to crush it ! 

And then there is a glance of playfulness. 

And aichful innocence, that steals upon 

The heart, and wakens it to love. Her hair 

Is dark, and hangs in rich and glossy curb 

Upon a brow of modesty : it is 

Most sweet to see her when, with her fair hand. 

She parts those waving ringlets, that ara^ soft 

As the dove's plumage : di ! the action is 

Of sylph-like excellence, and far excels 

The sculptor's mastery ; — and then to hear 

Her voice — it is of sweetest melody ! 

It thrills through eveiy nerve, and bends us down 

To its fine matchless power ; it does subdue. 

And " steeps our senses in forgetfulness" 

Of every thmg that is within the world, 

Save its soft cadences alone, and her. 

The mistress of such witchery. But, ah ! 

There is a charm within the subject of 

This feeble sketch, more dear to him that loves. 

And truly lives for her alone, than all 

The outward beauties I have mentioned here — 

It is a matchless and a peerless mind. 
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THB A6B OF WOMDEtlS. 

<^ Masters, 1 am to discourse wonders.* 

Swift, in his dissertation on the *' Bathos,*' has given some admiraMe 
illustrations of that stjk of writing. In particular may be mentioned his 
extracts from the poets in their comparisons of the Deity. Proceeding in 
theiame method of criticism, he would hare ridiculed the use of one of oar 
most iamiliar phrases — <* the march o/'mmd"— which he would have termed 
a likening of the human intellect to a grenadier. It is, therefore, with a 
fear of the good old Dean's departed spirit before our eyes, that we an- 
nounce our intentions to speak, in this paper, of the gigantic strides which 
the mind has, of late years, taken. When we look around* us, and beheld 
the mighty efibrts of our genius — when we gaze upon the multiplied mo« 
nnments of our ambitious energies, and revert to the dormant intdlect of 
those who have gone before us^to the passive simplicity and rude if^o- 
ranee of former ages— we are bewildered with the cont^nplation of oar 
own superiority, and the barbacous want of talent in our ancestors. This 
is an age of improvement-— the blessings of philosophieal research are 
pouring in upon us on every side. Every occupation nas its professors— 
our very wigs, as somebody has said, are made upon prindphs, whidi 
used to be made upon blocks ; and the outsides of men's heads frequently 
display as much science, as was formerly contained in the:insides of them. 
The humblest professions, or, rather, we should say, those that were once 
considered the humblest professions, may now boast of men whose sphm^d 
talents have ensured for them a glorious immortality. The names of Ross, 
Stultz, and Hoboy, will descend to posterity with the accumulated admi- 
ration and gratitude of endless ages. There is certainly as wide a dif- 
ference between a barber of former times, and the peruquier of the pre- 
sent^between a vulgar tailor of those days, and an enlightened designer 
of man* s apparel of these, as between Cocker and Newton. 

It is customary to characterize a people from their habits and propen- 
sities. Scotland has been termed a nation of gentlemen ; Ireland a na- 
tion of beggars and brawlers ; England a nation of gormandisers ; bat 
who does not see that the latter would have been more aptly termed a na- 
tion of geniuses ? The intellect of this country which lay confined for so 
many centuries, has at length burst forth like the fire of a volcano. Look, 
for instance, at our poets^-springing up around us like young mustard--- 
those mighty master-spirits, whose efiusions alone are sufficient to g^ve vi- 
tality to the world. Then there is the ** Great Unknown^** or, which 
amounts to the same thing, the ^* Little Known ;" and all the host of dealers 
in the pathetic and the tender. Every body is now an author. If a man 
cannot write a book, he knows how to review one. If he cannot 
compose an epic, he can write a sonnet for the ** New London," or 
some country newspaper. If he knows nothing of Greek, Syriac, or Chal- 
dee, he can get up an English grammar. If he be unequal to such a 
work as Blackstone*s Commentaries, he can manage a pamphlet on the 
corn laws. If he cannot write a history of the world, he can master a 
history of the parish to which he belongs. If he'be unaccustomed to anti- 
quarian researches, he can still speculate upon the pump-trough in the 
market-place. If he cannot expatiate upon the ancients, he can write his 
own travels. If he knows nothing, of medicine or surgery, he (or rather 
she) can throw out ** hints for the management of the sick chamber.*' 
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If ho caonot •▼•!! read, why he can get up an. ornamental horn* 
book. 

But it is not peihaps the literary, so much as the philosophic, spirit of 
the times which elevates us to such a superiority over our ancestors. ■ We 
are continually seeking after new agencies— -producing new energies by 
the combination of old powers. The force of steam, the properties of 
gas, the means of travelling by the hot vapour of a boiling kettle, the 
lighting a parish with purified smoke, the art of killing pur enWnies 
with. steam, instead of gunpowder, were things unknown to our quiet, 
unaspiring, unsophisticated forefathers* If it were possible for a few of 
our great grandsires to return to the earth, what would be their astonish- 
ment to behold ships going without sails, carts without horses, to see 
streams of fire running up from the eiarth like streams of water ; to view 
some men going miles up into the air, and others going fearlessly down 
into the sea ; to behold bridges of iron over our rivers, and tunnels under 
them, and even walk springing up from the depths of the ocean. This is, 
of a truth, the age of wonders. 

To the same active spirit from which have sprung these wonderful dis- 
coveries and mighty undertakings, may be attributed the myriads of minor 
improvements which serve to increase ** the big bulk" of the glory of the 
nation. But these things cease to excite our astonishment, when we con- 
sider that every thing is now done upon the purest principlies of science or 
abstract calculation. The commonest avocation is subject to fixed laws— - 
the very crossings of the streets are swept at right angles. So perfect 
are our^ systems, that the humblest of us can 


— — — *^ distinguish and divide 
A hair *twixt south and south-west side.*' 

A man can make you a pair of boots by the simple measurement of the 
circumference of your great toe. Then your hatter is more deeply versed 
in physiognomy than even Lavater— he can tell, from the length of your 
nose, whether your bat should be round or oval ;^ from the breadth of your 
forehead, whether it should be shaped like a. warming-pan or a sugkr-Ioaf. 
Then as to your tailor, he is the most scientific man in the country—- he 
cuts out your coat by the laws of geometry, and determines, by. fluxions, 
the curve of your breeches ; he can tell you, to a square-inch, . the quan- 
tity of materials necessary for a garment — the^e are n^ longer dieiys for 
the waste, of acres of broad-clptb. It is but a week or two ago that I 
found my own. .tailor engaged in determining the following : question : 
^< Required die dimensions of a waistcoat to hold an alderman, London 
measure, that can be made of the least possible quantity of kerseymere of 
a given breadth." 

So much improvement has necessarily been followed by a consequent 
sense in Uie minds of men of their own superiority ; and hence they have 
found it necessary to reject the vulgar names by wl^ch their profesMons 
were formerly designated, and to seek for others which accord better with 
the increased respectability of their occupations. 'Shus, the pot<*<houae is 
now a hotel, the gin-shbp a tavern, the linen-draper's shop a warehouse, 
the milliner's shop a magazuiei the toy-shop a repository, the cobbler is 
a renovator of old shoes, the barber a peruquier„the butcher a purveyor of 
meat, the farrier a veterinary surgeon, the tradesman a merchant, the 
schoolaiaster the principal of an establishment. Then we have :profes- 
^ors in swarmfr— professors of music, professors of d(uiciug» professors of 
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§fywla«tm» and.evtfi «< rour i^iy chinliejrs are cared o^smokiiif by pro» 
fessorg/* 

': fei.epe^kiig of >die 'itmryelloiw. oocarrencds «f ' the 'tin^ me nnut not 
uBiity »tale:as ihejiubijeet bfui beoinie, to jnontkmibe iBbamenibk compfi* 
i^a-whickbara befin.ettab)i«bed lor the piupoeeof •fie^lng'^ilipeetBy wiack 
oerleiii jHi»qg*headed people j^re so stubborn as fo belieKetes ioE^Nieskile 
of atleimiieiit^as the stone wbkh is to tunTerery things into gM. There 
sreiimtainlj some of the compaiiies leee ambitioas in l^eir views-HMnnpe* 
liiei>fDniied(fontfie obarita})le pinpose of relieTing those who. helcmg^ to ya^ 
lions^diiagreeable oocvpations from the anpleaaalit dutite which they have 
beoQi acciiatiuaed t^ pwforin— ^d. of releasing the poor tradesman from his 
Istigues, by.rsleasiaghimyat the same time^ of his business^ We have/re 
•ompaoies and too/er ooropanies-^-roti companies and a Part^ company*-* 
a 74ftrfay compaay-anda pau&ry compaiiy {** loto of geese," as the maaia 
the * Bee-hive* would say)— ^^A company for catching yiiU#, aad'a;/2«rt 
pompany &r disposing of roimiif^— a company for the grewkig of lipber^ 
and another for cutting it down— and, lastly, the «rer-4o-be*wondered-at 
Washing iCemppay ; we pray to the Fates that sooie people may not, by 
and bye, £nd themselves in the snds. 

There is no passion which displays itself, in man, with greater inteasilff 
than 4he lave of: dialanotion. It is a feeling which no ot^i< animal has ia 
f»QViMNft;with him. It is the main-spring of all his energies. Titles, 
wealth, fame, seein the purpose of his existence. To be: distii^iiisbed 
above others, of the class to which he bdongs, is the primary olj^eotof all 
his actions. And this passion, we may safely ass^, is. more de^ly rooted 
in our countrymen, than in the people of any other nation. Aut Catar 
oMt nuttuSf is the. motto of ev^ry Englishman. In other countries men 
confine their love of superioritv to particular objects ; with us the love is 
gmeral. A Frenchman's ambition is directed to military glory— -the Ita^ 
lioais nothing' unless a dilettantif'^ihe Dotdhmaa*a consequence arises 
fjDam theleogih of his warehouse— the Spaniard's, Imbs the length tft bil 
mme. Now in England, a man is in no way festidious as to the means by 
wliiohiie aoqoirea ^setinction. If he cannot ekoel in one department, lie 
amy- in anoth«rM*bnt, let the department b^ what it may, €xcel he must 
liehas the same pvide of spirit which Ccesar felt, when he dedared to Ins 
genepnls, that he would rather be the Jtrsi man^in the village in wineh 
their then were, than the second man in Rome.^ He considers the class to 
whidh he is attaohed an aggregate number formed by one unkind a vast 
number ^iinpKere; and hence^he infen^ that to be -other ihan the unit is 
to be lost in an iiifinitude of nolhingt. He may not possees tie soul of a 
poet, Iml then he |ias aerved seven years at an honest trade; send he con* 
eiders that he mav one day be Lord Mayor— he may not have won a battle 
ai Wcteikx^ but he won one at ttoolsoy-Huitt(-^e did not, 'tis true, in- 
jreni) the stean^-engiae; but then it was he who invented the patent frying- 
paii*-lie may not be as learned as Trnmegktus, yet every body knows he 
a»ratea4iiennan;€rramttar— if be dBd net discover fusions, he eiAer in- 
venteda^neW'plaii fo^ writing dpwn the multiplication'4able, or he pub* 
Jisfaed a book ^ algelMn^if he %i^ed at a Demosthenes, he succeeded ia 
grindmg coAe^-he did uot give to the Worlds the beaefts of vaccinatieo, 
but bo dii)oovered an Oil for the growth of whiskers-^he did not paint 
Paul Pottor'ai Bull, but then tt Was he ^o painted the Red Cow on Ssl<>> 
fffon Hill : in a Word, whatever he does may boast, in some shape of other, 
of pre-eminence. It is to this circumstance that we are indd[>t«d for the 
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many improTements of the present age. Every man is continually striTtng 
to outstrip bis neighboar. If Mr. Jones» the' Kn^n«draper, has the inside 
of his shop lined with glass, why Mr. Chubb, the ironmonger, has the out- 
side of his shop lined with brass — hrasSf by the way, appeara to be get- 
ting pretty generally into fashion* |f Mr. Jones's new Tilla, on the Brigh- 
ton road, is built like a castle — why Mr. Chubb immediately sells his box 
on Hampstead Heath, gets a castle too, and— mounts wooden guns upon 
the top of it. ' 

We have frequently lamented that an author should^ in any way, bejuil- 
der the dominion of those two abstract nouns, time and spcLce; and never 
did we feel the misfortune more acutely than at the present moment. . We 
find we have undertaken a subject that would fill at least half a dozett > 
quartos~of course we speak of such as those published by Mr. Colbura--* 
and yet we are compelled, by the agency to which we are subjected^ tO 
leave off in '' the middle of our tale.*' At least, we think it is the middlci 
— we are by no means positive. Ours is a very comet-like orbit« ^ays 
if we hiust confess the, truth, we verily believe we sometimea begin At tba 
end of our story. If any body expects us to write by system, we can only 
express our pitv for his or her misfortune in entertaining such a ridiculousi 
expectation. 'What have we to do with system ? Are^ weio go on, mtk 
the time-keeping steps of a well-drilled soldier, or with the mechanical 
precision of a footman, following his mistress ? 6rood, amiable reader; 
thou knowest nothing at all about us. We hate the word Mt^tem as. much 
as old Jack Falstai^ hated the word security ; it is as bitter in our mouth, 
as ** ratsbane.*' We roam along in the world of our ideas, as a child 
would among wild-flowers; wherever there is one that pleases us, wa 
pluck It, without the slightest regard to the assimilation of its hues. to. the 
one we seized before it. To this rambling disposition it is, that our arti.^ 
cles owe that want of ** Heaven's first law," for which the prodnetions 
of some of our more precise brethren are distinguished — it is to this disi 
position that we hurry on without regard to our final purpose, or the ob- 
ject of our title — title, did we say ? what are titles to us ? — are we to be 
bound to a title like Ixion to his wheel? or, to use a less classical image, 
like a modem vagabond to the tread-mill ? Reader ! if thou ever find us 
in such a situstion, thou wilt be justified in redkoning that among the 
number of the w&nders of the age ! 

J. H. H« ^ 


THINK OF ME. 

Think of me,~70b, think of me ! 
In joyous mirth^s festmty: 
Or when the thonghts more tender bei . 
In soliiude, — Oh, think of me! 

i Vfhen Vnnsic's softest, thrtlling flmmd, 
$hall flatly tOQ^h eaeh iSaeling rwmd; ^ 
When softer notes of hannony 
S(hall wake the soul, — then think of me ! 

When flowers bloom, or when they* fade. 
And w^itry blasts diall skim the glad^ 
And rudely strip each blossomed tree 
Of all its leaves,— then think of me ! 

WlfitlAM. 
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LECTUJIR8 ,OV, POETBY. 
No. III. 

OH THE GENIUS AHD POETRY OF WORDSWORTH. 

Nothing, in onr age, I have observed, ift more preposterous than the. ruiifi^iip judg-" 
ments u^n poetry and poeit. — Ben Jonbon'b Discoveries. 

To know little, is to have much prejudice. Ignorance is error, but know- 
ledge is truth. Ignorance leads to vice, knowledge conducts to virtue. 
He who knows every thing, is always right, always happy : in propor- 
tion as knowledge or ignorance prevails in the minds of men, so will 
|hey be happy or miserable. Knowledge is the child of inclination, 
leisure, and situation. He who knows himself, knows much ; but he who 
adds to self-knowledge the knowledge of his neighbour, is still wiser* To 
understand one nation, is much ; but this is only the first term of a pro- 
gression, whoser last almost reaches infinity. It has often been re- 
Inarked, that there nev^r was, and never will be, an ** Alexander*' in art 
and science. The provinces of knowledge are numerous, but scanty : 
governed like our forefathers, by petty princes. To judge of one book, 
)we must have seen many books : the critics have read all books, and are 
consequently always right. If an author presume to use a word not in 
Johnson, the critics know it immediately, and treat him accordingly. If a 
3uan of genius, relying on himself, venture to produce a poem on '* a new 
plan,"' like nothing in Chaucer or Spenser, Milton, Dryden; Pope, Young, 
or Thomson, he will soon hear of it. The critics are likewise always 
fsonsistent ; they condemn the writer who imitates Milton or Pope, and 
him who beats a new path. They not only take care of a man's style, 
but of his matter likewise. Their motto being — 

" Thou ahalt not write, in short, hut what I cboose ; 
This is true criticism, and you may kiss 
Exactly as you please, or not, the rod ; 
But if you du'n't. 111 lay it on, by ." 

It was said in No. II. that every man must write according to the edu- 
cation he has had, for he cannot write concerning that of which he is ig- 
norant. Let us consider two human beings in the following circumstances, 
the one never out of town, the other never in it. There is a vast differ- 
ence between the citizen and the countryman. The citizen awakes to the 
'* clatter of street-pacing steeds^** the countryman to 

** The breexy call of Incense-breathing morn, 
The swallow twittering from the straw-built shed.** 

The citizen is inspired by the Lord Mayor, the Serpentine River, the 
lake in the Park, or the dome of St. Paul's, as it towers in misty majesty 
before him as he walks up Fleet Street ; or as i^ ** swells into grim size," 
seen through the foggy smoke, or, more properly, smoky fog, as he crosses 
Blackinar's Bridge. The countryman is inspired by the Windermere, 
Rydale, and Ulswater lakes, and the *' big bulk and assemblage*' of Skid- 
do w and Helvellyn, as he beholds them through ^* the mists and exhala^ 
tions that arise from hill or streaming lake, dusky or gray, till the sun 
paint their fleecy skirts with gold." 

Now, if these two men, not believing in the maxim of Horace, should 
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take it into their heads to become poets, what would they write i What 
tbej could)— would be the best answer to tUs question, Wordsworth has 
answered one-half of it, but the other half has not been yet answered. 
There is room, no doubt» for a cockney poet, not to be merely filled a 
cockney poet, but to be one in reality. A cockney poet, I should define to 
be, a poet, whether born in London or not, who should write about the 
cockneys and their city ; that should shew them in all their ages and ca- 
pacities, under every feeling of passion, with their river, bridges, fehurches, 
theatres, houses, streets, squares, shops, counters, merchandUe, offices, 
clerks^ porters, debts, and credits* And I maintain that these dre as poet- 
ical (they ought to have therefore a poet), as fields, trees, hedges, birds'- 
nests, cuckoos, and nightingales. A good cockney poet, romember he 
should be in earnest f would add to the literature of the co^ntry, to the 
pleasures of its inhabitants, at least to a large class of tbenn, and to the 
capabilities of its language. < 

Wordsworth was " borju and reared" in a mountainous country,— Cum- 
berland ; and has visited and resided in two other mountainous countries, 
Wales, and Switzerland — ^need we therefore wonder that, with these ad- 
vantages, he produces such powerful effects upon those who have resided 
in districts similar to those he describes ? Some of his pieces, no doubt, 
will interest mankind generally, but these are few. A man must divest 
himself of that contempt which is pretty generally entertained by mankind 
for rustic life, low domestic scenes, and, above all, the afections • of ani- 
mals. I do not know any writer who has noticed this last circumstance, 
but it appears tome, that the feelings and habits of animals are the most 
powerful materials of his poetry ; let me enumerate a few instances :-« 
The ..Idle Shepherd Boys ; the Last of the Flock; the Pet Lamb; the 
Sailor's Mother ; Fidelity ; HacdeopWell; the White Poe; Peter Bell; 
the Waggoner, and numerous others, are some partly, ahd others wholly, 
indebted to the affections of the brute creation for their wonderful pathos^ 
Wordsworth is strong by being weak, he exhibits always such things as 
excite pity : helpless in&ncy, or old age, or poverty, or death, or absence, 
is the perpetual th.eme of his song ; he takes those objects that demand 
help ; he never produces any effect by strength, or health, or riches, or 
grandeur, or success — ^he attacks us in our weakest points, our sympathy 
with misfortune, and is sure to triumph. The grand p^int to be aimed at 
by a poet, is the human heart. Wordsworth aims dfrectly at this cita- 
del, makes a lodgement^ and obtains a capitulation. Helplessness is the 
strong part of his poetry, and when he adopts this, a^ respects animals, 
the result is more powerful than in man. There is something in the con- 
duct and appearance of the brute creation, that, to a philosophical mind, 
is incalculably wonderful. The philosopher sees an aeimal with a eertain 
number of properties common to himself; he speaks ^o it — it hears and 
answers him; it has a bright eye, a quick ear, a ^wift foot, an acute 
taste apd smell, a discerning touch ; this, animal, in fact, can see, 
hear, taste, smell, and run. better than the philosc»her. He looks 
at the animal again, and sees it express its gratitode, hatred, re- 
venge, pain, pleasure, indifference: he looks .again, ^ it eats, drinks, 
sleeps, and protects its young ! • and all these better than a philosopher ! 
who says. Why should not the animal that surpasses me^in all these par- 
ticulars, surpass me in others— why should he not a^o reason better 
than I-~wfay should he not be a greater philosopher ^ than I am ? I 
can give no reason why he is not. He is wiser than I aii, because he is 
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more gratefM for ftfvetM, liipre alt»ehed4o liis friend in ftdfersity, nw^ 
iMritftlbl^'HKyre stnmg, mare beaMiM^ mere swift, mere temperate $ len 
apprebdeeiTe of want^ pain, and death; lees deceptrve, less (trend, Snii 
eruel, tliaa i am. This is the ere^ure that WordswMrih has ehosea for 

It might net be etft of place hete, as the bTuta ereatiott ferm so eoBspi- 
cnous a pc^rtion oC WerdBWO#th*B poetioalmatter, to inqaire hew far this nod^ 
of ^vmtiBfp is vseftd to society ; whedier ornot;as it regards mea, die pro- 
peasity to \B7mpathi2e with the habits and a Actions of the animal creMioB, 
i»flel prodilctive of morepain than pleasure ? and whether tluspropeasttji^ 
itltimatel^r advaDtageous to animals tbem^lTes? Perhaps, tike. tfH p6- 
pensitiefl bb^ passions, it has limits aboveer below a' certain j>oint, whieb, 
if transgresfited, ^produces evil consequences. It seems to be^ the lot of ^ 
animated beings, that a certain portion of pain is necessary to their eiiit^ 
ence, to their happiness. All are bom, all die^ aH hmfger and thirst, eat 
flnd'drink\: tliere is ifi nature a unhrersal compensation er teaprbeity, 
snbject> however, to a thousand advenlitioiis cireinnstaneee, oret setara ojf 
which they have, and over othef^ th^ haVene eontroL T^ great seerk cf 
all labour is th e greatest portion of enjoyment, both in this woHd and intkii 
■est. Man msty cnkiyate his sympathies with the pams and pleasures ef 
the brute creation^ so as in somif cir6omstaneefl to Tender him quite nusef; 
able, in^ seeing sorrows which he cannot assuage, and tyranny which he 
cannot punish. However, by cnltiyating a 'knewle^peof their habits to a 
certain «stent, he increases the number, andwidcns the spKeve, of his owa 
enjoyments ; in IfiMt, ^ince the brute creation, those at least- in a domeilt- 
cated state, experience much hajpmness in consequence^ it Is but reasoli^ 
able that they slivpuld return something to Uieir^irotectors; (or it is my opi- 
nion, tint the 8i|itt of happiness to'A^'is considerably augmented byiheir 
being taken under the prote<^ion of tuaiS'. Thereader wifi {^eiteps^ezcin^ 
this, and reinembcrtfaat the subject isimportafnt and ^ensive-^it woM 
require a volume \io do it justice. ' 

Much has been -said about Wbrdswerth^s s^4e,or versjgleatioii ;, itshe^ 
ing natural, and (ihe language aceualfy spoken by men. All st^es ate 
artificial spoken laymen: it is absurn to say- one «tyle is nalnral, itifl 
another artificial ; tvU styles are as atrtificiai as building honsesybr iAiip6,4)r 
^mottstrating Algebraical theoremh. Thought itself ^object to language) 
is artificial : nobod f -speaks In irhyine. To traoe all the changes "that haje 
taken (dace in litei«iture, would be as difficult as to register and idesciibfe 
the various modes «f dress thaft'have at differait periods been ciidet>|0ddafl 
rejected by a natic fn. The Chinese, they "siay ,>iiever change thk Cashi^'; 
they must be a dul I nation ; a nation that is lestroas to Hoj^re hitt^'^to 
be stationary; ^nd'men of letters, asthey-ought, are noless tindel^thedi^- 
minion of fashion t han men MT the world. . . . -m. 

The ^oSf didiy Twfhsy and c2ote^, #9re, in and 4>efore Dryden's (im«> 
people of courtly e:kterior, and weHrfeceived in the •* upper circles.^ Thfejjr 
were, b^wever, banished the royal presence at the death of 'Qu^mi And^. 
Now again, after ,« century or so of exile, we have them liolding up fi^v 
heads with the b'^st of us til!. ^I9o one Claims anypt^etensigas to mtder^ 
poetry, thatdoeff'not prove his 'intimate connexion nvith thel^e long-tiieg- 
lected, but well- bred dos^ dids^ dotki^ beamethif seemeths, N^, eren 
^e Stanza itsejhf ' has had its ytpk arid^downs. Dryden pronolinded this 
Spenserian to 'b« the most 'cdhtem|itiljfle; aafd-Beattie the * ^^i-^^ 
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flXanaa in EngliBh vtmitfcdtioti. Sil^li' ^ire^ the d0«i«i«i»»' of fisMe ertti- 
cisin, i. '. . 

Wordsworth's prefaces are very inconclusfiWl Wol^WWff li^s pfoViAfttt 
18 witb the feelings, not with argument; e.g. he labours hard to shew 
that every great man (poet) is beholden to nobody hut himself for his 
greatness, I will venture to as^eH tiie coniimry?: every miUi «l gre4t ip 
prQpQTti^ as he outstrips his fellows wiia have prec^ed«hin»: beiA-it 
man on.tlH) sbumldors.of others. , I have beard padple>say thajtNeWtea 
invented gravity and the planets : Newton merely made use of whM ba^ 
been discovered by others — Tycho firabe, Kepler, Copernicus, and 
Galileo. No man can be great without others. 

Of all the poets, Wordsworth most resembles Cowper : read Cowper's 
Task, the sixth book especially. I am surprised — matter and manner — 
let the reader form what conclusion be thinks just. Let this be as it may, 
Cowper has, in the following very excellent Imes, given us a true picture 
of Wordsworth : 

The man to solitude iaccnstomM long 

Perceives in every thing that lives a tongue; . 

Not animals alone, but sbmbs and trees, / 

Have speech for him, and understood with ease ; 

After long drought, when rains abundai^t fall. 

He hears the herbs and flowers rejoicing all : ^ 

Knows what the freshness of their hue imtiUes, 

How glad they catch the largess of the skies ; 

But, with precision niceir atiU,. the mind 

He scans of every locomotive kind n 

Birds of all- feather, beasts of every name. 

That serve mankind, or shun them, wild or tame ; 

The looks and gestures of their griefs and fears 

Have all articulation in his ears ; 

He spells them tnt^ by Jntaitaoa's lig^. 

And needs no glossary to set hlB right. 

NBE]>i.t8s Alarm. 

Wordsworth has a better knacL of forgetting other poets when he is 
writing, than most have, Leigh Hunt, in this respect, is very good. This 
gives a poet originality of expresHon^ which is a great advantage. Hunt 
has this even superior, I think, to Wordsworth, which is> saying >a great 
deal. 

<< Not that he fans iNPt ««vetal mMrilii'iiiove.'* 

In coupling these original . ifrrheis together, inay i be permitted to 
observe, that i think them as unfortunate in criticism as they are happy 
in poetry. What little 1 can understand of them is false; but I could read 
their poetry, and the charming essays, not critical, of Hunt for ever. 

There are writers who cannot develdpe an idea, without falling into 
tbe words of other men — too gdod a memory is a bad thin^ : what is once 
deeply seated in tbe mind, is always there, wlietber of our own or others 
— a man cannot ** turn bis back dn hihMelf.'* . 

Wordsworth is certainly a great po^, but his ^dttntefts must^ of neces- 
sity, be few. A philosophi'cal ^o^t can expect no great applause from an 
age, trifling, ignorant, and consequently unfeeling, as the present indis- 
putably is, notwithstanding all the oratorical flotfrisheste shew the contrary 
from education-committees, Mr. Brougham, and university-projecting 
poets. Yet Wordsworth will 

^ fit audience find, though few." 


IW imUlTRATlONt OF CAllOVA« 

Few people can liTe in the country, and still fewer in a moontainoiig 
tme. " Towered cities, and the busy hum of men," are inimical to the 
muse of philosophical solitude. 


^They cry, the moral they caii*t find. 


«* 


How should they ? If they did find they would not know it. Words- 
worth must therefore be " content with the slow prog^ress of bis name, 
and consider himself as presiding^ over the thoug^hts and manners of future 
geneirations." 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF GANOTA. NO. III. 

LINES ON THE 
MOMUMBNT TO THE MEMORY OF OIOTANNI YOLPATO, 

Fbr what is finendflhipbat a name t — Goldsmith. 

Fair Friendship ! what though erring^ fame 

Hath deemM thee bat a shade— a name : 

What though the too^confiding maid 

May curse thy power, by man betrayM^ 

Or to thy health the cynic quaff 

The mantling bowl, and inly laugb— 

Oh ! think not it is Friendship's smile 

Alone that tempts but to beguile : 

Go, rather rail at Cupid's power, 

In Cnidos* yales, or Paphos* bower, • 

Since half the pang^ young maidens prove, 

Spring not fr&m Friendship, but from* Love. 

True Friendship, says the hermit sage. 
Alike is seen in. youth or age ; 
And when arrives the hour of death. 
Friendship is found to braid the wreath, 
And softly, *mid night's hallowM gloom. 
Sigh as she waves it round the tomb. 

Such Friendship 'twas that bade thee trust 
Thy chisel on Volpato's bust ! 
'Twas such, Canova, urged thee on 
To do what thou so well hast done : 
And far and wide o'er earth extend 
The glory of thine artist friend. 

See ! lightly flu^ a wreath of flowers, 
Cull'd S>om fair Fiction's brightest bowers. 
Around the column serves to grace 
The features of that marble fiice, 
. Which once in life itself was found 
To add a grace to all around. 

Yes, Friendship, wec^ ! with downcast eye 
Four the warm tear; and should the sigh. 
Half stifled, from thy bosom break, 
Strive not that stifled sigh to check. 
Since angels e'en might sigh and weep. 
Where Faith aiid mutual Friendship aleep. 


LITIRART ^AttNlT. Idl 

THE LITERATURE OF THE NINETEENTH CEVTUET. 

sHTITH SPEGIMKJV'S, 

iroXXwv KOi ovex^fv Aariptuv <rv/i^rt(oKfyev aXXj|Xovc 
ovvanryoffftov.— Plutarch. 

The imked effulgence of a galaxy of itars. 

Thers seems a natural disposition in the mind of man to look back upon 
the past, or contemplate the future, ivith an anxiety that absorbs all en- 
joyments of the present. For the truth of this proposition we need not 
^o farther than the comparison literary men invariably undergo in the cri- 
ticisms of their contemporaries. It would appear that the human mind> 
so far from makings any visible progress towards perfection, in unison 
with {liB own) inventions aad discoveries, is, on the contrary, but retro- 
grading ; and that the nearer we proceed to the goal of futurity, 
the greater becomes our distance from that pitch of moral and intellectual 
refinement, which may be called the Alpha and Omega of all our earthly 
aspirings. It must be admitted, that in making a comparison between tha 
deg^rees of human ability displayed in the nineteenth century, and that of the 
ages by which it is preceded, we oppose the aggregate talent of eighteen 
centuries, to that of asmany, or only a few more, years. We do not pretend 
to affirm that we have, in this age, a Themistocles, a Homer, a Cicero, a 
Virgil ; but we ar# daring enough to pronounce, that the present era ranks 
beyond any other in the richness, variety, and splendour of the talent to 
which it has given birth. It may have, been the [Hride of ages thkt have 
gone before us, to have been the hemisphere of some particular constella* 
lion that illumined the earth with its splendour, with no rival to threaten 
it with an eclipse ; but if the present century cannot boast of a comet, it 
glories in a galaxy of stars more gorgeous and numerous than that of any 
division of time which has gone before it. Why should we listen to such 
cavillers as exclaim-* 


Finis et etas 


Tota regro : saera volamus decus addiBTe morti— ' 

when we can boast of such names as Byron, Scott, Moore, Shelley, 
Maturin, Coleridge, and Hogge ? It is our purpose to glance over the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of the geniuses of these illustrious individuals, 
taking within our scope many ** lesser lights,'' who, if tfiey have not yet 
shone in the hemisphere of iame as planets of the firet rank, have, never- 
theless, added brilliancy to our contemporary galaxy. 

Lord Byron 

is, in our opinion, not only the first poet of the age he lived in, but in 
many qualities the firet poet this country ever produced ; and in making' 
this assertion, we are not unmindful that such spirits as Spenser, Shak- 
speare, Milton, and Dryden, have hallowed the world with their ethereal 
presence. If sublimity of conception dare alone snatch the laurel of im- 
mortality, Bvron must forego his claim to that bright distinction. But if 
intensity of deling, grasp of thought, uid power of description, are of equal 
pretensions, he holds, in our mind, as ample a right to the crown of ex* 
cdSence, as either rf those whose heads it filreachr distinguishes. It was 
Tot. UL— Part XSLL M 
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the attribute of Milton to soar into the bosom of the heavens, and there to 
quaff divine draughts of inspiration — ^to contemplate mankind in their pris- 
tine g^aii<t6\ii>9 and oh his own pinions to lift the mind into the clouds, 
and look down upon the world which gave him birth--- look down upon it 
with the superiority of an unearthly being 1 It was for Shakspeare to dwell 
on the harmonies and sublimities of nature ; to catch, as it were, the 
golden chain of reason that seemed flung dO¥mward by the Ruler of the 
Universe, to bind to him denizens of the earth. It was for him to throw 
aside the veil which hid from the unhallowed view of mortals the inner- 
most, and most awe-inspiring charms of the .Great Spirit which owned 
him as her favourite child ! But it was left for Byron to lezplore the 
deeper m3rsteries of our formatioii, to open the most secret core of our 
lisarts, and to teai; from its faiding-^lace every nerve, and thrill it with the 
spirit-stirring touch of his lyre : to wind ap the strings of our affections 
into the highest pitch of passionate harmony, or to niake the soul starde 
back with the fearfulness of her own darings: to ignite witii his never- 
^ying touch the secret minings of passion : to make the soul swim in the 
luxuriance of its own emotions with the soft melody of love— «Well with 
thd enthusiastic glowtif patrietism, or bum with the fiery touich of pas- 
sionate intensity. 

. E^rd Byron hasunqBestionably foiteed a new em in the poetical history 
of our country. He does not merely delight us with the ddicacses of his 
fancy, or the overpowering weight of his imagination, but be makes us 
forget that he is possessed of either of* those great qualities, aiid directs hss 
p6wer towards the excitement of our feelings, and expanding the heart, as 
i€ for ilhe reception of his o^ lofty inspirations. Bis own Noughts seem 
to breathe wiwin us, and his own^passiops bum in our blood : we are, for 
the moment, the mere creatures of bis purpose, mere slaves to his will, 
whom he can lift up to the third heaven of poetical rapture one minute, and 
sink by the next into the lowest abyss of earthly despondency ! 

But he is gone ! the elements of his soul have Add to the skies, of whose 
i^ssence th^ were formed, where the spirits of Homer, of Viigil* of Shak- 
speare, have gone before him ! His faults and his failings are fading liNim 
our memory, while his virtues still remain as green as ever in our souls : 
even they who^ from envy or malice, once injured his fame, now throw 
garlands round his tomb. The lyre that once trembled to his wizard touch 
—that waked the soul to love, to^Iiberty, to fame, is shattered and unstrung ! 
The heart "that once rose high Iv^h the consciousness of immortality, iiow 
is mingliil^ with the dust from whence it was borrowed— we Ifeol 

Ev^ctf ! — oXX' 8 fftvo \iKo9fuvov to/iev Ax«XXfiv! 

And if in future ages the tongues of posterity shall ask, who was he that, 
like the eagle, when first he fed^ the iMr^ngth of his pinions, soars away 
from bis comrades,^ and on the summit of some frowning promontory, di- 
rects his soul-searching gaze on the world beneath him — who, bom to be 
the admiration and wonde^ of the world, fle^ from its gaze, and in &e wild 
recesses of uncultivated rbgiens,. poured forth the musings of bis soul— who 
fiung a never-fading charm around the witeheries of life, called into life 
or aroused feelings that were before unktiown or dormant : who, from the 

* Thte ileep'ftt the sleep of death— Adiilles \ 
'But are iv^ tmnundfal^ thee 1 eh ! no: in life, in deH^ 
Thou art ctiU our TensratiOQ. and legard. 
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tniM^es of hit mind, created » mtmic wxirki, pieepled it with the cfaUditeti 
'of liis faacy^ aad gifted them with the atJribnteaof bem^s immortal ; ^ho, 
when be wafied his magical wand orer the existing Worlds turned ^a cur- 
rents of its opinionsy gave a new impetus to the imaginatioBi* and eooso- 
qitently held soyereign dominion over the actions and will of mankind-^ 
who tore from his breast the heart that beat within it, and half in bitternesa, 
and half in triumph, exclaimed, See what a thing of flowers and weeds, 
•what a minglement of the airs of heaven with the blasts of heU-^-tbe 
•mnse of histoiy idndl r^ly, while our ehi&Aren will glow at the soand*-The 
man was Byron! 

PSRCnr BTSSHtt Shkllky. 

The name of Shelley and Genius have become synonymous. If there was 
ever a spirit " who shook off a mortal coU," it was that of the author of 
Qneen Mab. Of this magnificent poem, we are most tenacious of giving 
our opinion, so unbounded is our admiration, so highly excited is our 
fancy, when we recur to it. A new world seems to be opened to the mind, 
new feelings throb within us : we are alternately attracted by its beauty, 
and lost in its extent : we roam like an insect through a flower-garden, 
sipping at one sweet, and then at another — ^but never resting on any, so 
varied, so enticing are the objects that on every side snrround us. Would 
that we could say, that our feelings were undivided. Painful must be <4iir 
taak, then, in pouring forth a eulogy to the memory of this highly-gifted 
author, that we should find occasion to express unqualified censure. The 
philosophical, or, to speak more plainly, the irreligious principles through- 
out, are of the most unworthy and tfnamiable description. It is not for us, 
as mortals, to judge of his errors — he must render an account of the ta- 
lents which were placed in trust to him, at a tribunal where the voice of the 
world's admiration availeth him not, but where the frailty of human nature, 
the inequality of genius, when compared with judgment, wiU meet withits 
true allowances. It is for us to regard him as a poet — not as a man. En- 
dowed with a powerful imagination, a quick and most extraordinary sensi- 
bility, Mr. Shelley, early in life, possessed all the endowments of a poet : 
his first productions were, however, crnde'and raw : gifted with taste, he 
weighed them in the balance of his own mind, and saw their deficiency. 
For some years afterward, he applied himself with all the energy of his 
wonderful mind to the study of the ancients, from whose ever-flowing 
fountains he enriched the springs of his own thoughts. The improvement 
was manifest : his style became full tooverflowing of classical associations, 
and rich with allegorical fancies, and as celebrated for its grasp and 
depth of thought, as for the luxuriance of its ornament. His << Adonais," 
an elegy on the death of Keats, is a tribute aa worthy of the heart it pro- 
ceeded from, as it is to the memory to which it is addressed. Mournfully 
affecting, it boasts of all the author's affluence of diction, and intensity of 
feeling. His " Hellas" is another gem in the diadem of his fame; it is 
Nature in the loveliest garb of art, wild and romantic, unearthly, and yet 
of the most absorbing interest. His ** Prometheus unbound'* will also re- 
main evidence of the splendoinr of the era it originated in, when the many 
who are now enjoying the fame that was denied the author, have passed 
from the world, and with them every trace and recollection it was once in- 
habited by them. 

The reason that may be assigned for Mr. Shelley's want of popularity, is 
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his obscurity^ a fault, which whether proceeding^ from a natural imperiectioii 
of the author's, or the reader*s mind, we will not determine. It may be in a 
great measure traced to the profundity and subtleness of his philosophical 
reveries that are diffused throughout his poetry.. Were it not for this most 
unfortunate minglement of qualities, which, though springing from the 
same source, are widely apart from each other, we would venture to affirm, 
that, next to Lord Byron, Shelley would have become the most celebrated 
poet of his time. Lord Byron identified himself more with the passions 
and feelings of earth — Shelley sought to lift the mind above its surface : 
which has been most successful, the world has both known and felt. In 
paying this tribute to the departed spirit of this highly-g^fled individual, 
we will, in corroboration of our remarks, extract the following beautifal 
poem, which we suspect is not so well known as it deserves. 

Thx Magic Cab. 

Thx night was fair, and oountlefis stats 
Stadded heaven's dark-blue vault ; 

Just o'er the eastern wave 
Peep'd the first faint smile of mom : 

The Magic Car moved on — 

From the celestial hoofs 
The atmosphere in flaming sparkles flew : 

And where the burning wheels 
Eddied above the mountain's loftiest peak, 

Was traced aline of lightning — * 
Now it flew above a lock. 

The almost verge of earth. 
The rival ,of the Andes, whose dark brow. 

Lower*d o^er the diver earth. 

Far from the chariot's path. 

Calm as a slumboing babe. 

Tremendous Ocean lay. 
The mirror of its sdUness shew'd 

The pale and waning stars : 

The chariot's fierv track. 

And the gray light of mom. 

Tinging those fleecy clouds 

That canopied the dawn, 
Seem'd it that the chariot's way 
Lay through the midst of an immense ooncave, 
Raoiant with million constellatioos, tinged 

With shades of in&iite colour. 

And semidrded with a belt 

Flashing incessant meteon. 

The Magic Car moved oo. 
As they approach'd their goal,* 
The coursers seem'd to gather specid : 
Th« sea no longer was £stinguish'd-*-eaith 

Appear'd a vast and shadowy q>here ; 

The Sun's unclouded orb 

RoU'd through the black concave ; 

Its rays of rapid light 
Parted around the chariot's swifter couna. 
And fell, like Ocean's feathoy surge. 
Before a vessel's prow. 

The Magic Car moved on, 
Earth'f distant orb i^ypear'd. 
The SBudlest light that tinkles in the heaven, 
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Whilst round the chariot's way 
Inaumerable systems roUM, 
And countless spheres difiused 
An ever- varying glory. 

• 

Spirit of Nature ! here. 
In this interminable wilderness 
Of worlds, at whose immensity 
Here is thy fitting temple. 
< • Yet not the lightest leaf 

That quivers to the parting breeze. 

Is less instinct with thee : 
Yet not the meanest worm 
Th&t lurks in graves, and fattens on the dead, 

Less shares thy eternal breath. 

Spirit of Nature ! thou, • 

Imperishable as this scene ! 

Here is thy fitting temple. 

The Author op Waverley. 

r ' . 

Had Byron nerer existed, or delighted the world with the energies of 
his genias — ^had Shelley passed from life to death without creating any 
immortal medium, the halo that is thrown around, or rather conceals, the 
name of the author of Waverley, would have been sufficient to snatch 
this splendid era from the ever-yawning gulf of obscurity. The Scotch 
Novels are, in themselves, gorgeous monuments of the march that intel- 
lect has made in the progress of timcj. No period of the world could be 
more favourable for a literary revolution than that graced by the birth of 
the first-born of these masterly productions of nature and art. The taste 
of the public was disgusted with the name of Fiction, by the offspring of 
the ever-teeming womb of the Radcliffe school : the repulsive distortions 
and mawkish sensibility with which it abounded, had brought with them 
their own remedy. The spirits of romance and imagination seemed for a 
while to drop into a torpid slumber, to be awakened by the nervous call of 
the Northern magician. No author has succeeded so well in throwing an 
air of romance over the dull realities of life, and in giving an air of iden- 
tity, to the creations of his fancy. His imagination, though she owns no 
shackles, is for ever subservient to his judgment, and the dreams. of en- 
chantment into which he ocjcasionally throws the senses, are never dis- 
turbed by any revolting image which destroys the illusion, and sends the 
mind back upon herself—- the invariable consequence of those who deliver 
up the reins of their understandings to the impulses of their imagination. 
Another distinguishing characteristic of this great man is, that he, always 
prefers the portraiture of the kind and more genial affections of our nature 
to the darker and more mysterious workings of the soul ; which, although 
he has the power of displaying, he never unnecessarily portrays. Like 
Shakspeare, he is a Prometheus, a monarch of an invisible world ; inha- 
bited by beings of his own fashioning; which, though modelled from the 
great mirror of nature, are such as the world, never, saw. The truth at 
once strikes us, if we contemplate the lofty and soul-elevating grandeur 
of Fergus Mac Ivor, the more than mortal devotion of his sister, or the 
terrible majesty of his Meg Merrilies. Can we forget thee even. Domi- 
nie Sampson?. No, we look upon thee as one of the friends of. our boy- 
.hood ; how is it possible that thou art to be regarded as one that the world 
never didy nor ever will see ? Yet as such thou art, no more than the cre- 
ation of a human mind ! Thou, being of the kindest and gentlest sympa- 
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thies of oar nature, who art ever as present to oar mind as the forms of 
our best and dearest relatives, bow painful it is to reflect, that thou art no* 
thing more than an ideal speculation ! 

Independent of this masterly knowledge of the human heart and charac- 
ter, the unknown author has given the most complete evidence of his re- 
garding nature with the eye and observation of a genuine poet — he has 
shewn her not only in her most captivating dress, but has brought her be- 
fore our eyes in her rudest and most forbidding aspect, and each picture 
with a faithfulness that never fails of assuring us with its identity to the 
great original. We are not only kept independent of the business and avo- 
cations of life while under the influence of bis spell, but rise from bis works 
with an antipathy of being obliged once more to form part of a world, from 
whose passions and feelings he has kept us so elevated. May he live as 
free from, as he is careless of, the insidious attacks of his foes, in the ab- 
sorbing admiration of the best and most worthy of mankind, with the ma- 
jority of which, though unseen and unknown* he is linked in the tenderest 
ties of friendship. Well do we know, when he is gone, 

Quando uHiiin inrenient parem. 

Mil Moorb 

Now stands indisputably at the head of our living poetSi We look upcn 
him as the fovourite of nature, wh6 has given him the power of enlisting 
all that is most beautiful in her dominions into bis service. Nor has he 
been regardless of the gift, or selfish in its dispensation — ^his mind is an 
ever-flowing cornucopia of roses, stars, and nightingales — but, like other 
heirs of boundless wealth, in his dread of being suspected a miser, he has 
become a notorious spendthrift. When drawing on the bank of his imagi- 
nation for a sovereign, he cannot refuse the hundreds that are presented to 
him. As an eminent contemporary has observed, " he labours under a 
plethora of wit and imagination.'* As a child at a feast pilei on his plate 
more sweets than he can possibly enjoy, so the muse of our voluptuous 
friend, instead of exciting our appetite, satiates us with the bounty of her 
hospitality. His Lalla Rookh reminds us of a nosegay of the most fragrant 
and delicious flowers ; so captivating is each scent, so enticing is each hue» 
that no sooner are our senses engaged by the one, than they are usurped 
by its rival. Thus it is with his imagery ; each gem, or each flower, so 
far from acting as a foil to its fellow, unites itself in fatiguing you with its 
richness, and dazzling you with its splendour. In the words of Quincti- 
lian, ** abundat dulcibus vitiis :" or, rather, his imperfections arise from 
the exuberance of his beauties, as flowers run into weeds if the soil is too 
highly cultivated. Mr. Moore, high as he is in the estimation of the world, 
would have been still higher, had he been less deserving of the guerdon. 
He is one of those aspiring mortals, who 

" Leap o'er the house, t' unlock the little gate ;" 

or, to speak less figuratively, had he taken less pains, he would have soo- 
ceeded more eminently. He has only dazzled where he might have en* 
chanted : he has merely scratched the skin, where he might have probed 
the heart's innermost core. Like Juliet, he ** would kill us with too much 
kindness :" we cannot gaze on the sun of his beauties^ lest our eyes should 
ache at its splendour: he has yet to learn how to temper their beams. 
Mr. Moore bas become the idol of drawing-rooms, where he might have 
been the veneration of the world. His Lalla Rookh is a dream of encbant- 
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ment, where the senses revel in the magnificence of imagery, and the rich- 
ness of their clothing. Still there is a rein of pure and noble feeling, run- 
ning through and fertilizing the soil, though nearly choked up by the 
flowers that spring on its banks. His << Irish Melodies*' are the only 
efforts that he has made with a prospective view ; and, though not pretend- 
ing to the gift of divination, are, incur judgment, sufficient to carry down 
his name in the stream of immortality — they breathe the very soul of 
poetry, of tenderness, of passion — they harmonize equally with the joy- 
ous as the bruised spirit — and whether in the soft voluptuousness of love, 
the tranquillizing power of melancholy, or the soul-elevating song of 
patriotism, he is in all and each successM. 

Althongh we have eulogised the Melodies as the site on which he must 
build his hopes of future fame, yet still we are far from thinking Lalla 
Rookh does not boast as real pretensions. What can be more beautiful 
than the fdlowing ? 

A Spirit there is whose fragrant sigh 

Is bnniing through earth and av ; 
Where cheeks are blushing, the spirit is nigh — 

Where lips are meeting, the spuit is there I 

His breath is the soul of flowers — like these : 

And his floating eyes— oh ! they resemble 
Blue water-lilies, when the breeze 

Is making the water around them tremble. 

Hail to thee ! hail to thee, kindly power ! 

Spirit of lore ! Spirit of bliss ! 
The holiest time is the moonlight hour, 

And there never was moonl^^ht so sweet as tins. 

These are, indeed, 

Melliti vexborum gldbuli, 

but they speak more to the iancy than to the soul. The following exqui- 
site verses, however, need but be quoted to prove that he is capable of ex- 
pressing, where the subject requires, the most passionate of feeling. 

When flzBt I met thee, warm and young. 

There shone such truth about thee. 
And on thy lip such promise hung, 

I did not dare to doubt thee. 

I saw thee change, yet still relied. 

Still clung wiUi hope the fonder ; 
And thought, though false to all beside. 

From me thou could'stnot wander. 


Ev'n now, though youth its bloom has shed. 

No lights of age ndom thee ; 
The few that loved thee once are fled, 

And they who flatter scorn thee. 

The midnight cup is pledged to slaves. 

No genial ties enwreath it ; 
The smiUng there, like lights on graves. 

Has rank cold hearts beneath it. 

Go, go, thott^ worlds were thine, 

I would not now surrender 
One taintless tear of mine. 

For all thy guilty splendour. 
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And days may come, thou false one f yet. 

When even those ties shall sever, 
"When thou wilt call, with vain legret. 

On h&t thou 'st lost to ever : 

For her, who, in thy fortunes' fall, 

WUh smiles had btill received thee, . 
And gladly died to prove thee all 

Her fancy first believed lhee« 

FarewelLto thee, Moore ! may thy hours be like thy verse, composed of 
all that is soft and captivating in our nature : may the harmony with which 
thou hast thrilled all bosoms return to the ark it proceeded from — ^thine 
own : may the current of thy years be as smooth and as unruffled as thy 
song — there would be no charity in praying for thy life to be as long. 
While poetry, while love, while music, have charms, the name of Moore 
will ever be fresh in the hearts of posterity ; and when the hour that con- 
signs him to the earth he has embellished arrives— 


— Nunc non, e manibua illis 
Nunc, non e tumulo fortunataque favilla, 
Nascuntur viols 1^ 


The late Mb. Maturin 

is a name that has added considerably to the reputation of the nineteenth 
century. We have been accused of entertaining too high an estimation of 
this gentleman's abilities : we plead not guilty to the charge. Maturin 
possessed a mind that ought to have gainec* him the acknowledgment of 
the world as one of its first creatures. There is, in the specimens he has 
left us, a grasp of imagination, a maturity of intellect, and power of ex- 
citing and displaying the passions, that place him beyond the reach of com- 
parison. That he never was a favourite with the reading public may be 
easily accounted for — he wrote more for the purpose of giving birth to the 
repulsive creations of his own mind, than for aflfording delight to others; 
his aim was to astonish, not to enchant. 

Gaudet monstvis, mentisque tumultu. 

No sympathy could exist between the mind of his reader and the crea- 
tion of his imagination — there was nothing to connect it with earth, there- 
fore no earthly feeling was exercised in its contemplation. Yet when he 
looked into nature, and drew inspiration from her copious rills, with what 
a terrible reality he coloured his portraits of human life. Rich and beau- 
tiful as many of his productions were, there was much in them to excite 
our pity, not to say disgust. When he does condescend to look into 
the existing world for subjects, he shuns the sunny side, and invariably 
paces the darker paths of existence. His delight is the madhouse — the 
mansion of death---or the churchyard : he gloats over a picture of mor- 
tality, and feasts his eye on the darkest depravity of the heart: he seats 
himself, like a gnome, on a mouldering tomb-stone — throws about him, with 
a scornful smile, skulls and bones, and all that men treat with veneration 
and awe; rides on the lightning, and mutters his wrath with the thunder: 
the mistress of his mind knows no limits, she soars into the furthermost 
beaven one moment, and is precipitated in the measureless gulf, ** where 
there is weeping and gnashing of teeth," ere we can reckon another ; and aD 

* Say, from his ashes will not violets bloom. 
And shed their ihigrant breath around his tomb ? 
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with a magnificence of language, a Salvator4ike power of description^ and, 
what is most wonderful, a luxuriance of poetical imagery. Melmoth is un- 
questionably the glory, as it is the shame, of his name. The whole work 
characterizes " beauty sleeping in the lap of horror.*' The heroine of 
the ** Tale of the Indians*' is the most beautiful and poetical creation our 
memory. affords. He forms an earthly paradise, whose sole inhabitant is 
this beautiful Immalec ; he invests her with every charm that his fancy 
can suggest, to render her like the creation of some heaven-warded thought 
that, in its inspiration, took a shape only to be embodied in her resem- 
blance. She reminds us of the imaginative queen of Arcady, dignified in 
her simplicity, yet all things bending down before her. ** The sun and 
the shsule, the Jowers and foliage, the water she drank from wondering at 
the beautiful being who seemed to drink whenever she did — and the loxia 
who perched on her shoulder and hand, as she walked, and answered her 
sweet voice with imitative chirpings-^-all these were her friends^ and she 
knew none but these,^^ The picture of the island, and its beautiful inha- 
bitant is in the finest spirit of romance and poetry: it creates a feeling, 
and leaves an impression on the mind, that is neither to be subdued nor to 
be forgotten. To dissolve this exquisite tale of enchantment — to force 
back the emotions that he has awakened to the source he has called them 
from-*— he sends a being holding commerce with forbidden spirits, who 
\eais the all but divine girl from step to step in guilt, and finally endea- 
vours to consign her soul to destruction — a climax that makes us revolt as 
much at the real depictor as at the fictitious objects. 

As a specimen of the afiluence of his language, and his power of ex- 
citement, we will extract the last moments of Immalec. Melmoth, her friend 
and her seducer, has, a short time previous to her death, offered her end- 
less life, on proposals she rejects ; and, ere she dies, she thus speaks to her 
confessor .-^She is supposed to be in the cells of the Inquisition : — 

'* * My father, I have had many dreams,* shading her head at the sugges- 
, tions of the priest, * many — many wanderings ; but this was no dream. — 
1 have dreamed of the garden-land, where 1 beheld him first — 1 have 
dreamed of the nights when he stood on my casement, and trembled in sleep 
at the sound of my mother's steps — and Thave had holy and hopeful visions, 
in which celestial forms appeared to me, and promised his conversion : — 
but this was no dream. 1 saw him last night — Father, he was here the 
whole of the night — he promised— he adjured me to accept of liberation, 
of safety, of life, and of felicity. He told me, that by whatever means he 
effected his entrance, he could also effect my escape. He offered to live 
with me in that Indian Isle — that paradise of the ocean — far from human 
resort or human persecution. He offered to love me alone, and for ever — 
and then I listened to him. Oh, my father, I am very young, and life and love 
sounded sweetly in my ears, when I looked at my dungeon, and thought of 
dying on this floor of stone. But when he whispered the terrible condi- 
tion on which the fulfilment of his promise depended, — when he told me 
that — ' 

** Her voice failed with her failing strength, and she could utter no more. 
' Daughter,' said the priest, * daughter, I adjure you, by <he image repre- 
sented on this cross I hold to your dying lips— by thy hopes of that salva- 
tion which depends on the truth you utter to me, your priest and your 
friend — the conditions proposed by your tempter.' < Promise me absolu- 
tion for repeating the word, for I should wish my last breath might not be 
exhaled in uttering what I must.' — ^ Te absolvOy^ &c. said the priest, and 
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bent his eart to catch the sounds.— -The moment they were uttered, he 
started as if from the sting of a serpent, and seating^ himself at the extre* 
mity of the cell, rocked in dumb horror. ^ My father, yon promised me 
absolution,' said the penitent* ^Jamtibi dedi, moribunda,* answered the 
priest, in the confusion of thoughts using the language appropriated to the 
service of religion. ' Moribui^a, indeed P said the penitent, falling back 
on her pallet. * Father, let me feel a human hand in mine as I part !* 
* Call upon God, daughter,' said the priest, applying the crucifix to her 
cdd lips. * 1 loved la» religion,* said the penitent, kissing it devoutly : * I 
loved it before I knew it, and God must nave been my teacher, for 1 bad 
no other : Oh !' she exclaimed, with that deep conviction that must thrill 
every dying heart, and whose echo (would God) might pierce every living 
one, * Oh, that I had loved none but God-^how profound would have been 
my pei^ce— how glorious my departure— noto—Aii image pursues me even 
to the brink of the grave, into Which I plunge to escape it.' 

< My daughter,* said the priest, wh&st the tears rolled fast downr Ins 
cheeks, ' my daughter, you are passing to bliss— the conflict was fierce' and 
short, but the victory is sure— -harps are tuned to a new song, even a song 
of welcome, and wreaths of palm are weaving for you in Paradise T 
^ Paradise I' uttered ImnudeCf with her last breath, * will he be thereP " 
Thus have we endeavoured to point out the constellations that sparkle 
in our literary hemisphere : there are many fixed stars and " lesser lights*' 
which are yet to be viewed ; and we shall, tm an early occasion, endeavour 
to do them that justice they so richly deserve. 


SONG FBOM THE FRBNCH. 

« 

All I sigh for, all I love 

Is only thee, is onlj thes; 
£vVy Joy my sou can prove 

It finds in thee, it finds in thee : 
If a ray my sad life cheers, 

*Tis caught from thee, Ms caught from thee. 
For there 's none can dry my tears. 

Like thee, lave, thee, like thee, love, thee. 

If in any I e^er confide, 

It is in thee, it is in thee j ' 
tf my love's wine e'er is tied, 

'Twin be by thee, 'twill be by thee : 
When 1 yield my heart to mirth, 

'Tis bnt with thee, 'tis but with thee. 
Do I wish long years on earth? 

It is for thee, it is for thee. 

Dees there breathe another fiUr, 

I love like thee, I love like thee ? 
I live less on heaven's air. 

Than hopes of thee, than hopes of thee. 
Oh ! I feel my very life 

Is drawn -from thee, is drawn from thee ; 
For Uwere all but gloom and.8trife, 

Bereft of thee, bereft of thee. G. N. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF CANOVA. NO. lY, 

TkE OFFERII9G OF THE TROJAN MATBOJTS, 

Long time tbe gathering stonn had spread. 
Of fate, o'er Troy's devoted head ; 
Long time misfortune's daiUing gloom 
Foretold too well her captive doom ; 
And oft had stem Achilles^ mi^t. 

When like a giant in his car 
He stood, the bulwark of ^e fight. 

Unaided, stemm'd the tide of war. 

But not alone for one brief year 
O'er IHon hiss'd the hostfle spear ; 
'Twas not enough that mottal blood 
Alone should tinge Scamander's flood ; 
'Twas not enough that mortal rage 
Should bid contending bands engage. 
But e'en the conclave of the rity, 
All arm'd in Heaven's own panoply. 
With hate and jealous anger finsh'd, 
To aid each favourite leader rush'd ; 
And Heaven and Earth, and Sea and Air, 
In dire contention battled there. 

Twice five long years the scales of Fate 

Hung poised o'er. Uion's fane and tower j 
Though Venus' love and Juno's hate, 

A while opposed its destined power : 
But not e'en Venus' self could brave 
The force of Time's eternal wave. 
Which, fearful thought ! (Hke Death's dark blow 
Delayed) is ever sure, though slow. 
Yet still she strove t' airest the fall 
Of shatter'd tower and crumbling wall : 
Still ceaseless toil'd, still ceaseless strove 
To arm for Troy the bolts of Jove, 
TiU her last hope, her Hector slain. 
In marble slumber press'd the plain : 
While she,* false fair ! the fatal cause 
Of all, obey'd but Love's soft laws. 
But, see ! what sad procession there. 

In moumftd silencd moves along. 
With upraised hand, as if in prayer 

And deep distress — a matron throng ! 
And say, who first, with sorrowing mien'? 
'Tis she ! ^tis she ! Troy's hapless Queen ! 
Opposed by fate, o'erwhelm'd with woe, 
Aud taunted by a victor toe, 
Where can she heave the anguish'd sigh t 
To whose protector temple fly ? 
What Goddess' power, what God's invoke 
T' avert Misfortune's threat'ning stroke ? 
Will no celestial spirit fair. 
And favouring grant her pleading flayer 1 
Oh, where is Venus? far away 

She treads the blue expanse above ; 
Or seated by the God of Day, 

Enraptured lists the lyre of Love. 
And Pallas, where is she 1 her fane 
It is to which the matron train. 
Amid the moonless night^s dark gloom, 
In sad, half-hopeless, silence come. 

-- — -^- ■■ - — ^ — — 

* Helen. 
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Seated upon a throne, not high. 

Nor graced with orient gems, nor gold. 
With calm bot unpropitious eye. 

Fair Wisdom's goddess-form behold '. 
Upon her right hand stands reveal'd 
Her favourite bird — her Gorgon shield 

Upon her left — all .dreadful frowns. 
As oft 'twas wont when adverse powers 
Attack'd in vain Athenae's towers — 

While her broad brow a helmit crowns. 

Unmoved the Goddess sits — below, 

On marble, white as Heaven's own snow, 

Ere yet debased by aught of earth. 

Is traced the stoxy of her birth, 

How to adorn the realms above. 

She sprung, all-arm'd, from out the head of Jove. 

See ! there before her awful shrine, 

Of fonn and features half divine. 

With torch of flame and chaste attire. 

The guardians of th' eternal fire. 

Two vestals kneel — oh ! how each eye 

Bespeaks a calm humility ; 

No look of pride, no smile is there, 

Troy's safety all their hope, thor care. 

In vain — withdrawn Minerva's aid. 

Their hope, their care, alike forbade : 

Misfortune lowerM, and Fate's dark cloud 

Spread far and wide its deadly shroud : 

Bold Hector fell — the plough pass'd o'er 

Her walls — and Ilion rose no more. 


YENUS VICTORIOUS.. 

Queen of the soul-bewitching smile, 
Of'Ida's mount and Cyprus' isle, 

Bright Beauty's Goddess, hail ! 
Or whether of celestial birth. 
Or ocean-bom, thou lov'st o'er earth. 

In dove-drawn car, to sail. 

Thee, fairest of the Goddess train ! 
What time upon the Phrygian plain 

Three rival forms were found ; 
Thee fairest, when in envious pride 
The panting robe was drawn aside, 

Enraptured Paris own'd. 

What triumph, as he gave the prize 
Of beauty, lit thy sparkling eyes. 

And o'er ciach feature broke ; 
Yet not of pride, the triuinph. thine — 
Nor transport, bluShes all-divine 

The valued conquei^ spoke. 

See ! on a Grecian couch reclined, 
(How mild her brow, how calm her "mind) 

The victor Goddess rests : - - 
No hopes, no fears, her bosom swell. 
Of power, of hatred, such as dwell 

In less celestial breasts. 

Light silken folds around her spread. 
Half hide her charms — her lovely head 

One snowy arm supports : 
The other with the apple graced 
(Of discord) shews as sweet a waist 

As poets' fancy courts. 
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news! news! news! 

THBLASTDATSOPLONDON. 

** On cs upon a time*' there was a place called London ; it was the capital of 
England, and was considered <*the pride ofthe country it belonged to, and 
the envy of surrounding nations." It had a Cathedral large enough to hold 
the armies of Xerxes (provided they had been well packed) ; a Monument 
which was so high, that the good people used to mount it in order to see 
whether the moon was made of green cheese : and an Abbey that contained 
the dust of some of the greatest men that ever put pen to paper, or relished 
a beef-steak, and who died' (so great was their wisdom) because they could 
not live any longer. Among other wonders, it had a Tower, in which were 
kept secure from mischief turbulent radicals and roaring lions, twenty beef- 
eaters, and a military equipment for one hundred and fifty thousand men ; 
not to say any thing of a ditch around it, which was large and muddy 
enough to breed firogs sufficient for choking all .the Frenchmen that ever 
might feel inclined to storm the city it guarded so motherly ; it had besides 
a Palace, in which lived the best of all possible kings, who wore the best of 
all possible coats, and loved the best of all possible subjects ; as well as a 
printing press that produced the most excellent of all excellent periodicals ;* 
thiait employed the most excellent of all excellent contributors ;f who enter- 
tained the most liberal of all liberal subscribers.;^ Besides all these won- ' 
ders, it had surgeons who drew teeth and opened veins, and bled their 
patients; and lawyers who drew statements, opened cases, and bled their 
clients. Chancellors who delivered judgments ; a Lord Mayor who ordered 
all the dogs to be muzzled in warm weather ; and a patriot who roasted 
com, and made blacking, for the good of his country, and sold them for 
the good of himself. And then, they had another blacking manufacturer, 
who employed weekly twenty prose writers, thirty poets,§ and fifty hogs- 
heads of treacle. Bears were iregularly fattened and slaughtered to make 
gentlemen*s whiskers grow thick ; and two places called Universities were 
instituted, in order to teach young men how to set the rest of the world * 
sound asleep, at least once in every seven days. 

Well, this wonderful place containing by estimation — - thousands of souls 
or thereabouts^ and, as it is supposed, as mamr bodies called women, who 
acquired the last appellation in consequence oi having no claims to the first, 
began to get tiresome to its inhabitants. The first that shewed symptoms 
of discontent, were that part of the metropolis, above whom the sun lingers 
over the longest, who were principally distinguished above the others by 
reason of their being not only entirely opposite in a longitudinal direction, but 
also in tastes^ manners, and pursuits: for instance, those in the West regu- 
larly breakfasted when those in the East were taking their supper ; the 
ladies of the former were putting their hair into paper, when those of the 
latter were taking theirs out. The one took a couple of years, and sometimes 
double that time, to make up their minds about paying their debts, while 
the others having nothing to make up but their ledgers, never gave them- 
selves any such consideration. It was, therefore, from the West that the 

* The Literary Magnet. t Af yself, of course. % You among them. 
§ This must be a mistake-, for there is not on record one poet or prose writer, or 
prosing poet, or poetic- proser, whose boots would ever warrant a suspicion of his 
being connected with any manufacturer of blacking. — Prin1er*9 Devil. 
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sun of discontent first arose, and the inhabitants of that region shewed its 
influence by abandoning their town residences, and taking lodgings by the 
sea-side; where, drinking salt water, picking up pebbles, riding donkeys, 
and scandalizing their at^ent Mends, formed the principal part of their 
abasement. Thus, obscure places known by ihe name of firigbtim, 
Cheltenham, and Leamington, began to overiow with mineral springs, salt 
water, and what is called good company. Those in the East, Uiinking Lon- 
don was grown too great for them, abandoned their shops and warehouses, 
and patronized Margate, Ramsgate, and Hastings. In process of time, 
a total revolution of affairs took place, two elegant theatres, called Covent- 
garden and Drury-lane, were taken possession of without resistance by a 
legion of jockeys, who converted them into horse bazaars and livery stables, 
and tbe Muse of Poetry was consequently turned out to make roj|m for the 
mews of Mr. Ducrow. A gay assembly, entitled Almack's, where juinces of 
the royal blood used to dance with premier duchesses, was turned into aslop 
warehouse ; and the Opera House was only considered a fit receptacle for 
country gpraziers, who turned the pit into a Hay-market, in preference to the 
situation it formerly occupied. The subscription houses were turned into 
poulterers' shops, where geese were pluckedinsteadof pigeons, andTuriL*eys 
monopolized the spet where formerly the Greeks held soveieign sway. The 
courts of law were seized by a set of Jews, who ini^ead of disposing of new 
suits, left dd suits to be disposed of. Newgate, the House of Gorcectioo, 
and Uie Tread-mill, became nurseries fi>r &eve8 and vagabonds. The 
Times newspapers, together with the Morning Chconicle, followed the 
British Press over the Atlantic to America, and have, like: one of Uie bsar- 
•barous tribes of that quarter of the globe, who- killed all their enemies, ex- 
cept one to tell the news of his comrades' defeat, left the Literary Magnet 
to weep over the remains of departed glory. All London became seUeis 
instead ef buyers ; all were for taking money instead of spending it, so that 
in the course of time trade exhausted itself and its followers. The old ceie- 
ibrated Augustan fell to ruins*— the radicals declared it was iar want of 
reform, ana the loyalists declared it was through sedition. Of what became 
of its trade and its wealth, and to what quarts of the globe its inhabitants 
fled, the reader has but to refer to the bottom of the. first page of the 
wrapper, where he wi]l.meet with every satisfoctory intelligence; 
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Tre valley windft ape in* their noonticfe* sleep, 
• AiidigiTe*iiD<rigiiiofilife:biitiii tite Bigiis 
BreatbM florthiat intervals .along the fialds*;, 

And as adown.the mosB^lad slope they creep, 
SheddingToQnd life, and eyer-yarjing; dyes,. 

Beneath an oak, whose foliage from* me shiddft 
The scorching- rays of the-too-poweiAil sun, 

i sitandtoonten^late the faiiy yiew. 
Which conjupes up4)at thoughts of haq^piness- 

Yon silent mill, its lusty labours done, 
With its sails furlM, adds a sweet quiet to 

The thousand -dreams of tliis-sweet wildamam 
Of birds, and songs, and^reams^-^LNatuxe can, 

Sim hwfrfaatfa done to lull the woes-o£.maa. 
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THS LOXURT OF tOW LITIIfG. 


A FEiEMD of mine has -expressed his intention of pnttiiig on paper a re- 
commendation oi ynlgarity ; and it is not at all improbable that the very 
same number of the Magnet, in which the following lucubrations will appear, 
will be enriched with the saidethico-paradoxical pieoe of persuasion. But 
the sort of ia«>-life, which it. is my putfose to«stol, is little connected with 
vulgarity. It is not OorinthiaB» neither is it Pythagorean, though I own 
that I myself am not « 'corpse^eater. It is a manner of existing, which I 
trust to shew is calculated for extracting from human existence all the 
blessedness it can yield ; aad this^ too, without making any exorbitant de* 
maud upon one {mrticular sense, or mental faculty ; and indeed without 
imposing any task of self-reform or self-denial, which the very weakest of 
all weak mortals may not easily perfmrm, if he will but take the trouble of 
becoming acquainted with the fit mode of setting about it. There is, per- 
haps, no little vanity in an individual's asserting himself to possess the 
power of |Mt)dnckig, on the mind of his readers, an impression so deep as 
that must be which will eradicate the most latent seeds of vice and its at- 
tendattit misery ,»*-*seeds, raoreovor, which (as though by the winds) have 
been regularly, though imperceptibly, sown for ages, perhaps ever since 
the .^Epulsion <of our first parent from his Paradise ; but I am bold |as they 
say at St. Stephen's) to aUfirm that, considering the pubtic avidity for use* 
fttl fcnowMge (by which our present centary Is distinguished) » consideriiig 
the fitHe weight which in this enligiitened «ra is attached to prejudice, 
when unsupported by reason, and to custom, however long establishe|l» 
when this also is wi^out any snch high support, I feel a thorough convic- 
tion that, so sure as the few precepts I am about to deliver are founded on 
the basis of real esperienoe, so sure will they engage the attention and in- 
flnenee the conduct of nry gentle and raticmal readers. I know very well, 
there is a vulgar notion that moral treatises are necessarily devoid of aH 
magnetic attractions; but, let me ask those lovers of idle amusement who 
alone can agree in so thinking, whether, after a long night over the bottle, 
when their aching heads appear to be splitting into as many oompoundedly- 
fraotnred pieces as the glasses broke yesternight, whether they would not 
rather take a sobering Seidlitz powder, than a bottle of the brightest Bur- 
gundy ? And who is thctre that has not some maladies to be administered 
unto ? Who has not some faults to be amended ? My patient readers, I 
will make my medicine as palatable as it can be, but yon positively must 
and shall take it 

<« Grime," sajrs another,' whose name I will not mention, till my devotions 
to it<€an render it higher honour,-—'* crime," says he, '* is madness." A 
most pithy proposition, and most logically perfect. Crime^Hittil^cf ; is— 
tepula; Tnadn eo a ■ ■> p redicate. Then follows another hypothesis, deduced 
iramit'quite^r8tematiea%, ** Hadness is disease." So that, if these twe 
positionBtbe undisputed, nothing farther is needed for restoring this fidlen 
wo#ld to its original height of happiness and perfection, than the discovery 
of a .panacea, a univ^sal elixir. Laugh not, ye wiseacres, ye whose 
brows ** do orean and mantle like aSBtanding pool," ye who '* therefore are 
accounted wise— for saying noting !" 'Laugh not that I say a great deal» 
-^that I dare to cry Evpif ca ! « Vaiki la pervenehe /" I have found the long 
sought stone ! I bikve squared the cirde of physic, and, argal^ of physics 
nod metaphysics ! I have ^discovered the perpetual motion of blest emo- 
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tions ! I throw open the invention to all who will use it ! and I ask no pne« 
mium but the delight of seeing mankind in the full enjoyment of its own 
blissful and heavenly faculties. ** Descend my Muse ! and give place to 
that of one who loved poetry, thong^ he wrote none. ' 

^' Oh ! most innocent and holy TeMpsrance, the sole refreshment of 
nature, the nursing mother of human life, the true physic of soul as well as 
of body ! how ought men to praise thee, and thank thee for thy princely 
giifts ! since thou bestowest on them the means of preserving that blessing, 
I mean, life and health, than which it has not pleased God we should enjoy 
a greater on this side of the grave ; life and existence being a thing so na^ 
turally coveted, and willingly preserved, by every living creature." This 
is the simple and affecting exclamation of a man, who, after having been 
at forty at the very threshold of deaith, found himself at a hundred, still, 
as he had been for sixty years past, fresh in health of mind and body, and 
all this through the benignant aid of that blessed virtue. Temperance, whom 
he has thus gratefully apostrophized. " And is this all the secret ?" I 
hear some malcontents cry. " Are we to have the old story of old Lewis 
Cornaro told us over again as new ? a story which that old-fashioned fel* 
low the Spectator bad the bad taste to tell our fat forefathers in Queen 
Anne^s time !" Yes, indeed^ the very same : and believe me, my fretful 
friends, the moral of the tale remains to be drawn by you, or at least to be 
acted upon ; and, therefore, if 1 can by any means prevail on you to prae- 
tise what has been preached for a century in vain, I shall have ho compunc- 
tion at assuming to myself the credit of an invention, useful in the highest 
of all degrees, the art of reducing truth to something more than a meta- 
physical axiom,---to give it a substantial being in human action, and to 
bestow on that which was before an *^ airy nothing, a local habitation,'' not 
a mere " name." 

Unhappily for us, we seldom perceive the ascendancy which habit has 
gained over us, until we attempt to shake it off; and that is in general not 
before its tyranny has become so insupportable to us, that we find an eman* 
cipation from it not only expedient, but absolutely indispensable to our hap- 
piness. But the same long indulgence which has pampered the vicious 
habit into an insolence of control too much for us to bear longer with pa- 
tience, has also endued it with «, force against which all our long-delayed 
resistance is unavailing. We have fostered the serpent until its' deadly 
sting is in our bosoms. And this, or an evil of the same dire efiect, is the 
consequence of those petty greedinesses which we may detect in ourselves 
at nearly every meal we sit down to. ** Every sensual pleasure," it has been 
said, " lops off a little branch of our short life ;" and it will not be hard to 
shew that of all sensui^l pleasures, that which earliest, oflenest, and longest 
attacks us, and which is most detrimental to. our* well-being, is intenkpe^ 
ranee. 1$ kills^ says the proverb, more than the sword I'-^lures oectdii 
gula quam glddius ; and although, like every other species of vice, it need 
but be seen to be hated, yet its insinuations are so artful, its approaches -are 
so gradual, and the masks it can put on so irrecognizable, that it is in the 
midst of our citadel before we have manned the outworks. It has a quality, 
which, even far more than its wickedness, is likely to bring it intodisuse^t 
inspires its very slaves with a contempt of it ; or, to be less metaphorical, 
it exposes them to the contempt of others, and most men would rather be 
hated than be despised. Hear Johnson*s remarks on this point of the sub- 
ject. ** There is no pleasure which men of every age and sect have more 
generally agreed to mention with contempt, thui the gratifications of tbt 
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palate ; an entertainment so far removed from inteHectaal happiness, that 
scarcely the most shameless of the sensual herd have dared to defend it; 
yet even to this, the lowest of our delights, — ^to this, though neither quick 
nor lasting, is health, with all its activity and sprightliness, daily sacrificed: 
and, for this are half the miseries endured which urge impatience to call 
on death/' And the self-condemned, yet venerable moralist had written 
previously with still greater energy, ** nor is it easy to enter a house in 
which part of the family is not groaning in repentance of past intem« 
.perance, and part remitting disease by abstinence, or soliciting it by 
luxury." Let those who now read this, enter their own houses, ana 
then question the truth of it if they can. But how does the foe enter ? 
We appoint certain hours for food, for the putting-off of death— as Jeremy 
Taylor nobly expresses it : we, perhaps, never, or at most but seldom, de- 
part from those stated hours, and we eat till we think we have had enough ! 
Intemperance enters by as many gates as death. It is introduced by fast- 
ing'* hy hemorrhage, by disease, whether of body or mind (for the rest- 
lessness of either seeks relief in any diversion or new employment that pre- 
sents itself) ; good-fellowship may beget it, though but seldom— for, among 
those whose society is most estimable, little regard is seen for animal gra- 
tifications; but idleness, or vacancy of mind, is above all things incentive 
to excesses in diet, as indeed to declension from virtue of every kind. Yet 
here let me observe, that the object of my present animadversion is glut- 
tony more especially than drunkenness. My reason for not making this 
latter odious crime the more immediate subject of these remarks is, that 
it has been much more frequently and more ably reprobated than its gross 
and sluggish counterpart ; besides, too, there is reason to believe, that in- 
ebrietv is much less prevalent in this country than formerly ; while, on 
the other hand, it is to be feared, that our English charaater is acquiring 
more and more of the gourmand. The reason of this change may be found 
in the increase of cunning which vice derives from the progress of civili- 
zation. A drunken man must stare, and swagger, and stammer, or, if he 
talks, talk loosely aiid with small meaning. If he is able to speak, his con- 
versation is most disgusting ; if he is not, his situation is still worse ; and 
. thus, in both cases, there is very small hope for him of concealment But 
the glutton may stuff till his chair bre^s under him, or, at any rate, till 
his full gorge does ** stretch his Saxon coat almost to bursting ;'* and, all 
this while, no sparkle of the eye, no hurry or confusedness^of the tongue, 
betrays that he is, what is justly called, making a beast of himself. Yet 
the stupefaction is just as complete, as though it were occasioned by fer- 
mented liquor. But what a state is this for a being endowed, like man, 
with perpetual means of creating in himself and others the most exquisite 
of pleasure — that which the soul enjoys without consciousness of its liai- 
son with the corporeal frame ! Can it be that we relinquish that elevating 
susceptibility of immaterial enjoyment which forms our grand advantage 
over the brute— that high 

" P«rceiition of the beautiful, 

Thai fine extension of the fitcnlties, 
Platonic, nniTersal, wonderful, 

Drawn from the atara, and filtered through the akiesi 
Without whidi life'* were indeed vary << dall'*~ 

■ can it be that we relinquish a capacity^for. pleasure of this heavenly de- 
, acription— relinquish it for the vile alternative of sucking in for an hour 
or two between our palate and tongue, what keep(i our whole animal frame, 
'V»l.III^Pam XXL N 
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and its dependencies, for whole years, in a state of constant irritation and 
putreiactioil, and for the moment, in a senseless apathy, assimilating our- 
selves to that most bestial of all the beasts we so despise, and with whom 
we are so loath to be classed— the gluttonous and sickly sloth ! And how 
sHght a shade better are we than this disgrace of the creation, when we 
come home at five to our smoking dinner, devour it before the covers are 
off, with our greedy eyes, and then with our greedier mouths, till our eyes 
are useless. *^ I am never fit for business after dinner," says John Bull. 
Those who wish to pick his pocket say he is never fit for any thing before 
dinner. They are both right. An Englishman is so grossly immoderate 
in his one g^eat r^ast, that all exertion after it, till sleep has enabled the 
perspiration and other organs in some measure to relieve the frame of its 
disproportioned load, is irksome in the extreme, and even painful. But 
an Englishman with an empty stomach is as full of brains as a whale, or 
an elephant*— too full to let his purse be disencumbered of its bright bur- 
den, by the mercurial kindness of governors or projectors. One of the 
most extraordinary instances of gluttony, one of the most methodized cases 
of that madness, is exhibited, if we may trust report, in the character of 
the late masterly painter Fuseli. On dit of him, that when he wished to 
invent a scene of especial horror, he would feed to repletion— in fact, stuff 
himself stupid, so that, in the absence of reason, Jiis fancy might conjure 
up every possible shape of monstrosity ; and that the sort of waking night- 
mare to be expected from such violence to the digestion, might g^e to the 
scene thus created a sufficient air of terror and disgust. This is obviously 
downright filthiness. But with respect to any sharpening of the percep- 
tion whatever, it appears that the experiment is injudicious, — to say nothing 
of its being morally reprehensible. Of sensual feelings, by &r the greater 
number is of those which are painful ; so that to stifie reason, which is 
our chief source of pleasure, and to give increased sensibility to the more 
earthly part of us, which is oflener the medium of anguish than of delight, 
is to crush a friend and strengthen a foe. 

It is time to reach the kernel of this long discourse. There are many, 
perhaps, who do really believe themselves quite innocent of all excess 
such as here has been mentioned. I am willing to coincide with their 
belief; but lest it should prove erroneous, I will give them a few tests that 
wiU prevent them from imposing on themselves. Is their complexion clear? 
Are their eyes lively, and never blood-shot ? Are their spirits and their 
bodily strength unvarying, certain, uniform, and unintermittent'? And, if 
I may be so bold, do they never eat a morsel without appetite ? Do they 
never take artificial means to produce a desire of food, nor ever pamper the 
baby Taste after its parent Hunger has bid it forbear and eat no more ? 
Now unless they can answer all these simple interrogatives with an honest 
and unreserving afiirmative, I tell them that they are abusing themselves, 
and insulting ilim who made them, by perverting the faculties he gave 
from their intended, and only fit, purpose. Man eats to live, not lives to 
eat. I know that the work of intemperance may go on for a while without 
injury to the offender; but *Mt is the last load that breaks the camel's 
back ," and sooner or later the truth will out. Keep the five interrogato- 
ries I have proposed, keep them constantly in remembrance. Never talk 
of constitutional disorders producing any of the symptoms I have *^ posted." 
Mo disorder can grow, unless the body it occurs in grows too : that body 
has no other source of growth (that is, of sustenance; for though we no 
. koftr inweaae Jus «ize, yet oar bulk is uneaasinfly iiadmheitad ra- 
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sttppiied) than the food which is received into it ; and when the animal 
structare is only supported, and there is no surplus of nutriment to feed the 
disease, why, assuredly the disease will be left behind dead, while the per- 
fect and disburdened organs move regularly on towards the far end of their 
labours. A life of temperance is as eligible to the young as to the old, to 
the ignorant as to the wise, to the wicked as to the good. Indeed, had I 
something more of space here, it would be easy for me to establish the 
impossibility of vice esisting with habits that secure the possession of 
health. But I must draw to a close. Go on, then, ye contemners of all pro- 
priety, of all virtue ! Proceed in your lawless career ! but, take the advice 
of a friaid, and be temperate at the festive board ; that yon may sit there 
the longer, and relish its dainties with a keener zest. I do not tell you 
that moderation in one respect will beget it in another, or that from ceas- 
ing to hurt yourselves, yon will acquire a dislike to injuring others ; do 
what I advise, and do it for the reason 1 have given ; and I am at rest as 
to the consequences. To people of better intentions, I will only add one 
argument to strengthen them against the encroachments of intemperance' : 
It must at some time be repelled, and the longer an efiR)rt is delayed, the 
more violent must it be. This principle applies to every single meal ; for 
it will be found, that the first unneeded mouthful is more easily dispensed 
with tiian the second. . * 


O' 


STANZAS. TO 

Oh ! had I amuse like thine. 

With a wiog so light and so splendid, 
So every thing bat £-vine— 

When, when, should its flight be ended ? 

Not with the death of tiane. 

Not with the limits of space : 
Over all would I soar submne. 

And meet heaven face to face. 

Say, would I bask beneath 

The twilight of woman's eye 1 
Hang on her transient breath, 

And give for each breathing, a sigh t 

Ne'er should my fancy^s plume 

Be damp'd in the goblet's wave, 
Giving mirth but a day^s flower's bloom. 

One sun for its cradle and grave. 

Never should Faction's breath 

Ere sully my harp's pure string ; 
Nor the waning of conquest or death 

In its mild vibratians ring : 

But wherever sad heart had a wound. 

Which the bafan of song might heal- 
There dhould my skill be tuned. 

And its sting from the serpent steal— 

From the serpent sorrow that winds 

Round man in his brightest hours ; 
TiU^alas! the victim flnds 

That the least safe bed is of flowenu 

And wherever a virtue lay. 

By passions a while overthrown. 
My music should roll away. 

That virtue's burial stone ; 

And bid the entomb'd arise : — 
But, stop, my bold thoughts ! your flow ; 

What right have ye up in the skies. 
When your spring is a breast below ? O. N. 

JN2 
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PROPOSALS FOR THS PROPAGATION OF Tl/LGAEITT. 

Bt Clement Clearsioht, Obht. 

Lady Arabella Modish's Conversazione is amongst the lions of tbe 
fashionable world. On Sunday evening a galaxy of all the beauty and 
fashion of the metropolis (as the Morning Post says) » regularly assemble 
to discuss all matters of the most vital importance, froin curls aia Grecque, 
to the fashions of the last drawing-room« On a late evening of the fashion- 
ables' attendance, the stream of the discourse took a wider turn, and 
actually engulfed itself into the ocean of men and things. The emigre- 
tion of some run-away drysalter from Billiter Square to Connaught Ter- 
race, was the cause of the revolution of topics. As usual, the arrogance, 
the presumption, of the cits was denounced against, and sentence of ex- 
communication was pronounced on the unfortunate Lady Cookesley ibr 
getting rich, and endeavouring to vie with her betters ; by all present 
moving to be not at home when she was out visiting, anda^ home when the 
delinquent gave her first route. As the company present were invariably 
selected from the highest branches of rank and fashion, it need not be said 
that they had too much regard for their reputation to entertain the remotest 
idea of exercising any intellectual faculty, of which, by some mistake of 
nature, they might be possessed ; the conversation was therefore most ele- 
gantly insipid, and, to tbe credit of the hostess, of the aiost well-bred dnl- 
ness. However, upon the evening which so particularly engages our at- 
tention, the fact of a' wholesale-grocer being cast in an action of crim. 
con., and an alderman's wife being dunned for upwards of three years for 
her dress-maker's account, excited considerable consternation amongst 
the elegant party, at the approaching level, of what was once as distinct 
as ** Hyperion to a Satyr," or Primrose Hill to Mount Vesuvius. Doc- 
tor's Commons was daily being troubled to settle the grievances of Bishops- 
gate malcontents < the Lord Chancellor was guardian to more wards in tbe 
city of London, than the Lord Mayor governs. Even cutting had become 
unfashionable, since it was found that the wives of the bankers and alder- 
men, who had emigrated to the west, dropped the acquaintance of those in 
the east, with whom they had formerly resided in terms of the closest in- 
timacy—an assumption of the privileges of high life never to be for- 
given ! 

" Shade of the immortal Chesterfield ! protect us from the corruption of 
these Goths and Vandals ; we shall not have an amusement or a characteris- 
tic left !" was echoed throughout the room. At this alarming intelligence, 
seventeen ladies shrieked aloud, four officers of the King's Own fainted, and 
were obliged to have their stays loosened ; and the whiskers of all the gentle- 
men present fell off, in consequence of the cold pewiyiiialion having dis- 
solved the gum which secured them. When the general consternation had 
partly subsided, tranquillity was restored by the members of the conver- 
sazione entering into the following resolutions, as the only means of 
preserving the distinction between Grosvenor Square and Crntcbed 
Friars. 

I. That the members of the society for the Propagation of Vulgarity 
have determined, in order to counteract the evil designs of certain iadi* 
viduals east of Temple Bar, to ast and think as they l&e, the opposition of 
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which doctrine has been heretofore the comer-stone of fashionable dis* «,, 
tinction. ^' 

II. That an J member of this society be at his free will and disposal, 
to be seen tn or out of town during the months of July, August, Septem- 
ber, and October. 

III. That any member be at liberty tohpay his or her debts, though 
they have not been contracted seven years. 

IV. That each and every member have free and especial permission to 
notice any relative, friend, or acquaintance, in a place of fashionable re- 
sort, even though the said relation or friend be three weeks behind the 
fashion, or wear white cravats before dinner. 

V. That no one constituting a part of this society, need leave town on 
a Sunday, unless circumstances oblige them to prefer that day, 

VI. That every member wishing to rise before three in the afternoon, 
or retire to rest before hyt in the morning, is perfectly at liberty for 
so doing. 

VII. That no lady or gentleman have any necessity to ruin themselves, 
or any of their tradesmen, to keep up their reputation as members of 
high life. 

VIII. Should any thing extraordinary occur in or out of the fashion- 
able world, any one of this honourable association has, at his or her free 
disposal, liberty to express his or her surprise or astonishment. 

IX. That it is not necessary that every individual superior to any mem- 
ber of this society, in point of genius, talent, or reputation, be voted a 
tore ! 

X. That the members of this refined community have it in their power, ^ 
at any dinner party, to satisfy their appetite. 

XI. That no gentleman connected with this society be cut for being 
seen to be with, or speak to, his wife in public. 

XII. That the society have come to the determination of making it no 
longer necessary for any gentleman, member of the World of Fashion, to 
get drunk evety night, be cast- in a crim. con., or breach of promise, or 
shoot his best friend in a duel. 

XIII. Lastly, it is proposed that every member be allowed to spell with 
propriety, and even to speak common English, if they entertain a wish of 
being, understpod. — Although these resolutions threaten to destroy the 
leading characteristics of high life, yet, under the existing alarm, they 
were unixnimously adopted. The dashing hostess having promised to be- 
come Lady Patroness, the conversazione, and the ices, being dissolved, 
the blinds being drawn down, and the carriages drawn up, parting com- 
pliments, and Lafitte were swallowed, and success drunk to the 

«• Society for the Propagation of Vulgarity." 
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THE TYRANNY OF THE HEARTk 


A HEART tinctured hy intellectnal refinement is the most amiable object 
in humanity. Its griefs are keener, and its pangs more severe, than those 
of the common herd of mankind, and liable to be wounded in its deepest 
core by the pang which would not graze the surface of one uninfluenced 
by this divine sentiment, it views with disgust what the other would con- 
template with delight. What is disappointment to the one, would be real- 
ity to the other. A heart thus formed is the buffet of the world, and incurs 
on its owner innumerable sorrows, which not one in a thousand can pro- 
perly estimate. It exercises over its possessor a rigid tyranny, keeping 
his Sioughts, his feelings, and his sentiments, under its despotic sway. 
But if its sorrows are heavier than those of the heart of i^sathy, its plea- 
sures are in tenfold proportion. Its very pangs are their chief promoters. 
In the words of Scripture, "There is a joy in grief;** a secret and holy 
thrill invariably accompanies the exercise of this heavenly feeling— a balm 
spread over and healing the wound of its own making. The pleasures a 
man of sensibility and refined feeling receives beyond those of an insensi- 
ble being are incalculable. Each may be said to exist in distinct worlds. 
The face of nature to one administers charms and delights, which the other 
cannot feel or appreciate. His eye and his heart iare always open to ad- 
miration of the loftiest of her works, and can find beauties in her humblest, 
which the other would in vain attempt to discover. A man of fine feelings 
cannot see the joy or the happiness of his fellow-creatures without taking 
share in it ; his heart is constantly alive to the sympathies of friendship, 
and the ecstacies of love — feels a bliss that soars beyond earth, and ranks 
him above the bulk of mankind. To promote the welfare, alleviate the 
sorrows, pity the distress, of another, has a preference in him to the im- 
pulses of his own feelings ; and in performing those offices he finds more 
real enjoyment, than the most selfish of men can fancy in the inidst of 
their dearest-bought gratifications. Should not intellectual refinement, 
therefore, be cherished as the source of our dearest pleasure, rather than 
be avoided as the promoter of the sorrows of existence ? Is it possible 
that the unfeeling apathy, the brute insensibility, of one, who witnesses the 
distresses of bis brethren without a pang can be envied? How many, 
who call themselves happy at this moment, who have withered every ten- 
der feeling' that once inhabited, their breasts, in accumulating wealth, or 
in calculations of sordid interest, or following the dictates of restless am- 
bition ! mortals who have fun through the course of existence, without 
once stopping to taste its flowers, lest they might occasionally meet with 
bitters, when in expectation of sweets ! Such a being lives in a world, for 
whose enjoyments he is continually panting, yet never possesses. He pur- 
sues a treacherous ignis fatuuSy which he invariably thinks is within hii 
grasp, when it is the farthest from him. Those ties which bind men to 
one another, have in him no force. He passes through a monotonous ex- 
istence with discontent, and at last dies unpitied and unlamented : while 
the man of feeling 

With heart never changiog and broW never cold, 

is continually roving through an Eden of his own creating. His heart is 
the home for the choicest sentiments of our nature, and in its confines 
they blossom and expand, as in their native soil, shedding a sweetness of 
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perfume, and a richness of feeling, no other sensation can bestow. They 
are the only delights that spread a raj over the winter of increasing years, 
which keep the soul in communionwiththerest of mankind, when helple$s- 
ness has succeeded vigour, and the infirmities of age usurp the pleasures 
of youth. 

Affectation is as remote from sensibility, as it is from sincerity. The 
former is used as the cloak to disguise the darker and more selfish pas- 
sion : the latter is the pure and legitimate source from whence the best 
feelings of our nature spring. Nothing is more frequent, and yet more 
disgusting, than an affectation of acute feelings. How many there are in 
the world whose cheeks are wet, and whose hearts are harrowed up by a 
dramatic representation, who feel no sympathy for the tragedy that is 
daily occurring on the great stage of life ! He who possesses a feeling 
heart, would never object to witnessing a scene of distress, on the plea 
that such might wound it too acutely, but would joyfully assent, for in 
relieving want, and alleviating sorrow, its chief pleasures are formed — be 
would be depriving it of its most exquisite sensations. But the soul of 
sensibility needs nothing to display its angelic powers. It has only one 
fault, only one, by which society is injured-— it is a general, though fal- 
lible, rule of mankind, to judge of the mind of other men by their own. 
Above all, the sensitive man is apt to indulge in this erroneous calcula- 
tion ; he feels mortifications that were never suggested, insults that were 
only meant to be taken as such by his captious breast, and neglects that 
the bestower never intended. He is too apt to judge of the actions and 
thoughts of his friends, through his own exquisite medium — his sensitive 
soul sees imperfections with a microscopic eye. The notions which his 
bosom entertains of love and friendship, are so highly coloured, that the 
reality falls far short of the ideal standard. To him the cares of the 
world, and the petty sorrows with which it daily visits those who dwell 
within it, are not borne with manly fortitude and an unrepining spirit. He 
is too apt to consider himself one more heavily afflicted than the rest of 

his fellow-creatures, to be 

■ the mark 

Where wrong aims with her poisonM arrows. 

Such a character as this was the poet Cowper ; the morbid melancholy 
of whose temper has experienced the ridicule, and the commiseration, of 
the world. The derangement of his mind was not the effects, as it has 
been erroneously imagined, of religious enthusiasm-— 4t was nothing more 
than intellectual refinement in the highest degree. Prone from nature to 
meet with misfortune, his heart was the least capable of bearing it. In 
early life he had the misfortune to be bereaved of his maternal guide, 
which tinged his soul with a melancholy feeling, by which it was ever af- 
ter distinguished. With a soul the worst adapted for the buffeting of a pub- 
lic school, it was his misfortune to receive his education at one. Trem- 
blingly alive to every neglect and insult, his soul recoiled with disgust on 
the tyranny that was exercised over him by the elder pupils. Irritable 
from nature, from the many shocks had it received, his mind became now 
imbrued with a savage despondency. The pursuit of a harsh and disagree- 
able profession, in every way uncongenial to his intellectual mind, by no 
means reduced the morbid tendency. The circumstance of his seeing an 
advertisement in a newspaper, wluch he madly believed was pointed at 
him, fatally contributed to destroy the germ of happiness, that the dictates 
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of bis celestial nature, in all the g^low of his soul, had formerly created;' 
and the order he received to attend before the Hoiis^ of Lords to be exa^ 
mined respecting his fitness for the office his friends had procured him/ 
completed the climax of his imaginary horrors. It is scarcely possible to 
conceive any thing in nature more terrifying than the horrors his vivid 
imagination created at this apparently common-place occasion. A com- 
mon mind, conscious of its powers, would feel exultation at such a distin- 
guished display. To him it appeared the climax of human suffering, and 
he accordingly arrived at the determination, which, in a man whose piety 
was unquestionable, appears most astonishing, and for which alienation of 
reason is the only plea that can.be offered — suicide. That the morbidness 
of his temper approached to this dreadful calamity, and effectually coun- 
teracted the dictates of reason, there can be no doubt, although the disease 
was far from being insanity, in the fullest sense of the word. That he at- 
tempted death in various ways is well known, and the account he gives 
himself of his endeavour to put an end to his existence by hanging, is the 
most appalling description of mental sufferings we ever encountered;* 
That he was happily unsuccessful, was the mere effect of chance ; it was 
the means, however, of preventing him again repeating the unnatural act. 
A proper direction to his future studies, and the society of some amiable 
individuab, gradually soothed his troubled spirit, and this amiable man 
soon became one of the ornaments of the age. 

Those who labour under an excess of this celestial quality, are too unfit 
to mingle in the world — and therefore seek solitude, as the only sphere that 
can agree with the gloom of their souls, thereby increasing, instead of di- 
minishing, the disease (for when it has arrived at this pitch, it is nothing 
short of one). As a remedy, we would advise, both physically and 
morally, a freer intercourse with society, which will conduce to a regular 
flow of spirits, and remove that acidity of disposition, so foreign, to amia-* 
bility, and which is too frequently brought on by close application to books, 
and neglect of the pleasures of social life. 

Intellectual refinement may be therefore considered as the parent of all 
our pleasures, though unquestionably the promoter of many of our sorrows. 
That the former prevail, the most captious will admit ; and that the woes 
are frequently nothing more than a refinement of its joys. Sensibility is 
the distinguishing barrier that separates human beings from brutes ; the 
man who possesses it maybe said to live and breathe in ethereal air, while 
he who has it not, .experiences all the dull monotony of life, without its 
choicest enjoyments. 

* See ioB MemoizB. By Himielf. 
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FOREIOV AND BNOLI8H BDtJCATION. 

I AM a thorougb-bred Jobn Bull, and regard witb a most jealous eye every 
innovation of the customs and manners of Old England. Since the con- 
clusion of the war, I have viewed with pain and discontent the prevailing 
habit of sending children abroad for the purpose of education. I have 
seen, Mr. Merton, the genuine oak saplings of Britain run into Lombardy 
poplars ; and tremble at the consequence likely to be expected from the 
increasing partiality manifested in the higher circles for every thing that 
bears the stamp of French manufacture, whether it regards petit nuiitreSf 
or the stripe of a robe de chambre. It was only a few evenings ago, that 
I was present at a grand discussion on this subject. There were five 
gentlemen present, besides myself, and a number of ladies, so that I was 
enabled to form a tolerably correct idea of the feeling generally enter- 
tained on this particular point. As most of the party had visited the 
principal courts of Europe, the conversation on each side was animated 
and weD supported. I could not miss so excellent an opportunity of ex* 
pressing the opinion I have always entertained on this subject, and by so 
doing got, at first, set down for a Goth or a Vandal of the last century, and 
had nearly brought on myself the ill-will of all present, until, as if by in- 
spiration, one of the company, who had hitherto remained silent, rose in my 
defence, and spoke so eloquently, that the ladies began to waver, the gentle- 
men of course followed, and I became more positive than ever ; so that be- 
fore we parted, we each drew up in pur minds a string of resolutions, ac- 
knowledging that it is downright folly to send children to France for edu- 
cation, and that foreign education is ctestructive of the morals and best in- 
terests of British subjects. 

When I first started my objections, I was called illiberal, old*fashioned» 
quizzical, and I know not what : the ladies were at me on all sides ; they 
reminded me of the charms of Paris— of the lively, intelligent, little win- 
ning ways of the females of that capital ; of the military toumure of the 
men ; of their pleasing address — of their compliments— of their parltctc/ar 
civility to married ladies ; and not last of all— of their moustaches. As it 
is a maxim with me that every one has a right to select for favourites 
every object. that pleases him, I did not object to any of their fancies,^ 
but had nearly lost all the ground I had so bravely won, by wondering, 
what the deuce there could be to admire in a man that wanted shaving ! 
A piece of presumption for which I thought I should never be forgiven. 
This singular penchant reminds me of a sight I saw the very first day of 
my debut in Paris, in the gardens of the Tuilleries. I saw an elderlv 
French officer riib the contents of these favourite ornaments into his snufil^ 
box — a lesson of economy worthy to be imitated by our modem exqnisites. 

Many of my acquaintances have been weak enough to allow themselves 
to become victims of the mania for Foreign Education. Some have taken 
their children to Belgium, others' to Paris, others to various parts of 
France, and others to Italy. Cheapness of living, and of masters, is, 
they say, their reason for going .there. — Grant^, you may probably 
live cheaper in Paris than you can in London ; but you may live m many 
beautiful and l^ghly respectable parts of England for above a third less 
than yon can in Paris. Wine and amusements are decidedly cheaper in 
France, — and the more to be lamented ; since the easy rate at which the 
eyes and mouth ca^ be gratified creates a taste for what is rninously dear 
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at borne, and renders the yotaries of pleasure unfit to live in England ; 
so true is it, that thousands of English families have become perpetual 
residents on the continent, to the utter ruin of their English dependants ; 
and of their paternal estates which are left at the mercy of agents, who 
make such returns as they think proper :— but this is economy ; and because 
less money is wanted abroad, it is less looked after at home. 

In this country the education of young gentlemen is generally con- 
fided to the cletrg^ ; who, being well-educated men, and having pursued 
their studies at the University, must needs have a certain degree of infor- 
mation, and be well qualified for the arduous task. Besides, from the 
general goodness of their moral character, and the absolute necessity 
under which they are of giving a good and virtuous example, they are 
unquestionably, of all others, the best calculated to rear their pupOs in 
the practice of religion and of honesty. The clergy are mostly married, 
and the youth committed to their care have the benefit of the company 
of virtuous women, from whom they acquire a taste for select society, 
and a strong predilection for what no other nation knows the real value 
of — HOME. Under the roof of a Protestant clergyman the purity of the 
best ages is visible; religion is the groundwork of the fabric, and piety 
the peaceful monitor of th« family. Away from the dangerous sphere of 
temptation, a virtuous life becomes habitual ; and accustomed to serious 
and profitable study, the mind is kept from falling into inactivity, which 
is the mother of all vices. As all the pursuits of the clergy are directed 
by the duties of their holy profession, their walks have mostly charity 
for their object; and the religious offices which they have to perform 
cannot fail to make upon the minds of their pupils an impression, which 
must cling to them to the latest hour of existence. Such advantages are 
unknown on the continent* French schools are kept by a very inferior 
class of men to ours, for this reason, — that the masters are not looked up 
to, and very seldom get into society : the best of them are nearly on a 
footing with our commercial academists. 

It was ever the policy of the late government of France, to bring up their, 
youth in the love of military exploits, and such pursuits were directed as 
made them unfit for any other profession. With an arrogant opinion of 
the value of their countrymen, they naturally imbibed an irresistible con- 
tempt for foreign nations, and particularly for England. That feeling 
will not subside as long as the present generation exists ; and consequent 
care will of course be taken to raise the French character into ^he youth- 
ful English breast, and to give them a predilection for the pursuits and 
pastimes in which they delight, and which they esteem so superior to any 
thing we can possibly produce. In instilling these dangerous inclinations 
into the minds of the English pupils committed to their care, they know 
fhey lower their opinion of their own country, and create such a preference 
ibr all that is French, that they make themselves masters of their feelipgs, 
and turn them over to their parents decided Frenchmen in every thing but 
their names and ancestry ; and unfit for the superintendance of their fu- 
ture dependants, and the management of their future families.. 

Unlike the pious and amiable wives of our clergn^, and the truly virtu- 
ous majority of our English females, French women have a natural pen^ 
chant for the frivolous ; and as they cannot be expected to have im- 
bibed other habits than those of their families and friends, they are in- 
variably coquettesy and as universally fond of any male society rather 
than that of their husbands ; for French women marry for freedom ; and 
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Frenclimen seldom care -much for them when once honoared Wilk theii" 
names. The society which is seen by keepers of seminaries in Paris is 
by no means select : it is expected that the pupils who are admitted to 
the drawings-room will at all times appear as Frenchmen ; and no pains 
are spared to disfigure the youths who are doomed to pass the ordeal. 

It cannot be supposed that the French are very anxious to strengthen 
in the minds of their pupils their attachment to the Protestant religion, 
or that they take great pains to get them instructed in religious subjects, 
or in the practice of religious principles : on the contrary, they take 
every possible opportunity of shaking their faith, and endeavour to con- 
vert them to their own more convenient and more objectionable worship, > 
as has been proved on several occasions; particularly in the memo- 
rable affair of the daughters of Mr. Loveday, and in the conversion of 
two Englishmen in Paris a short time ago. The fuBs» the grand cle- 
rical bufibonery, the hypocritical professions, and the admiration t>f the 
French on such transformations, prove beyond a doubt the importance 
they attach to the conquests, and ought to serve as timely warning to the 
peitens who send their sons to French schools. 

Frenchwomen have a native levity, which they call naJiwtiy and which, 
when played off with an intention to please, seldom hkXa lo produce a fa- 
vourable impression. The badinage of continental conversation is a keen 
poison to the veins of an Englishman :-*-it runs like magic through his 
heart's blood, and there leaves a fatal venom, which he does not discover 
until he returns to his native fire-side ; vikum he finds his countrywomen 
duU and inanimate, misses the flirtings of the Parisian belles^ sighs fbr 
their pert looks, and vows his children shall be educated in France, that' 
^ey may not be so stupid as their English .neighbours. 

Ask any young gentleman, on his return from Paris, what amused him 
most, he will tell you, *' The Palais Royaly*^ which is no more nor lessthan 
tbe hot-bed of iniquity, where every crime that ever disgraced the name of 
man or woman is practised with impumity — where the very air you breathe 
is polluted with abominable prostitution— -where beings lost to every feel- 
ing of shame are encourag^ and courted— where blasphemy is received 
as pleasantry^ where human nature is seen in all its worst deformittes : 
and yet, it is in this very place that our countrymen lead their wives and 
daughters ; and here you see young Englishmen, not out of their .teens, 
gazing witb ecstacy at the painited forms of the daughters >of perdition i 
And these are the scenes which, if the present rage continue, are to be in- 
troduced mto London ! The midnight walks of which the Freach are -so 
fond, and to which the English are such constant, votaries^ are equally dan- 
gerous — ^they are filled with frailty ; and the eye beoomes so accustomed 
to look after these delusive objects, that it fancies all scenes irksome 
whe^e the goddess of debauchery does not preside. What think you of 
this lor a school for husbands ? and "what think you will be the fate of tbe 
virtuous females who become the wives of men educated in the fashiam-* 
able school of refined vices ? 

In a political point of view, foreign education is equally fatal lo the best 
interests of English subjects. The pleasures and pursuits of which they 
beeome so fond, are not to be procured in the country ; and tbey will con^* 
sequently either live mostly in London, or some fai^ionable watering- 
place ; or they will soon get tired of England, and return to (he continent 
under pretence of economy, and the country will lose the benefit of their 
labours, Tbe immoralities of which they become the votaries on the con-^ 
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tinent, will of conne stick by them at home ; and where yirtae ceases to 
preside real honour will never dwell, therefore no dependanoe can be 
placed upon them ; and they will always be inclined to fayour France, 
even at the expense of their native land; and to promote the interests 
of the religion which their frail neighbours practise, and which does not 
interfere with their criminal pursuits. 

In a national point of view, the introduction of foreign education is 
equally baneful and destructive. The pomp and parade of foreign courts 
will create a desire for similar extravagances at homej Their habitual 
neglect of the duties of the Sabbath will prevent their giving a proper 
example to the lower classes, and will eventually go towards undermining 
jthe best interests of the church and the honour of the state. The morals 
which they bring home will ere long be adopted by their more immediate 
friends, and loosen the national character. The better sense of the uncon- 
taminated classes will of course mak6 them feel an unconquerable con- 
tempt for their foreign absentees, and they will cease to look up to them 
for representation. 

1 would ask, are those educated in a foreign soil, and only acquainted 
with the disposition and character of the inhabitants, xm the return to the 
land of their forefathers, fit to govern the tenants and peasantry of their 
paternal estate ? I affirm they are not, and these are my reasons : — ^The 
lower orders of the French are grossly ignorant, and accustomed to be 
treated like slaves ; whilst people of the same class in this country haye a full 
knowledge of their liberties, and are in all respects more educated and 
enlightened : the one, passive observers of the affairs of the state; and the 
others, active and co-operating members of the community, having a 
right to vote and to take a share in such occurrences as are likely to affect 
their interests, or to have the least influence on their welfare. To vainly 
boast of national grandeur, when the subject (who forms the great mass 
of the people) is enslaved, and subservient to the will of an absolute 
monarch, or of a servile ministry, is to boast of national disgrace ; and of the 
ignorance of a multitude, who are content to do as they are bid, without 
daring so much as to raise an opposing voice to the acts of those who are 
careless of the liberties of the subject, and accustomed to look upon as 
traitors such as have spirit to shake the lawless fetters by which they are 
bound. 

Why need the nations of the continent resort to the new sjrstem of 
National Education? Vain, — ^unmanly trifling with the liberties of a 
nation ! Do they mean to enlighten the people by giving them an insight 
into matters of state, — ^by giving them the power to avail themselves of 
that education to improve their situation, and become free acting mem- 
bers of society ? No ; the system of education which is prevalent on 
the continent is calculated to unman the best of men,-^to lower them 
below the level of what men should be, and to instil into their minds a 
carelessness about the welfare of their country, which most, at some 
time or other, occasion its downfall. 

Be not mistaken — 1 am not advocating the cause of republicanism or 
rebellion ; — 1 seek not to draw the subject from the sovereign, or to lessen 
the influence of ministers of state ; but I maintain, that freedom of action 
is necessary for the complete development of the faculties of man ; and 
that no king can know the real worth and sentiment of the subject, but 
when he has liberty of speech, freedom of action; and is not awed by the 
system of ^jptotuige which is universal on the continent, and which, tiiank 
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God, we know not in this dear country of onrs. Liberty is the heart and 
8011I of an Englishman :-^he has a right to be heard, and will speak when 
he likes. He rails at men in office, freely censures the public acts of the 
king, and would instantly rise against unlawful oppression ; but, where 
is there a man so loyal ? — Find me a man so ready to shed his hearths 
blood for his royal family ;— shew me the nation that will come forward to 
a nian in defence of king and country, as a genuine Englishman will, and 
I will tell you what nation has a right to be imitated, and which should be 
the last to copy from its neighbours. Is there one single thing that can be 
necessary to the happiness of an Englishman that he has not at home ?— • 
Not one ! Nature, in her bounty, seems to have blessed him above all 
men: he is free, — he is respected, — he is feared by sea and by land* 
he is honourable, just, honest, charitable brave, and loyal; and what 
would he have more ? His countrywomen are matchless for their chastity 
and beauty ; his children are vigorous, and blooming with health ; bis 
country yields to none in cultivation, scenery, and fertility ; his house is 
his castle, and his liberties an inyincible tower of strength ; and yet it is 
this favoured of all men — ^this free and enviable being, that risks the loss 
of all that his ancestors bled for, by taking his children to France, and, by 
giving them foreign masters, fillows them, like so many vipers, to instil 
their stings into the youthful breasts of their pupils, and to bury their 
venom so deeply in their minds, as to destroy the vital spark, which, if 
cherished at home, would have grown into the holy flame which should 
animate the heart of every son of Britain. Happy— thrice happy man, 

who sees the danger which fashion puts in his way ! Happy the son, 

the father, — the husband, — and the subject, who escapes the threatened 
danger; — his days will be days of peace; — his life will be a life* of honour 

and integrity ; his heart will cling to his wife, — his child, — his parents, 

his home, — his country ; he will feel for its welfare ; he wUl be the glory 
of this land, and the father of his tenants. — Why need 1 waste time in 
saying what he would be ? — He will be an Englishman— such 
AS AN Englishman should be!!! Heaven grant that many may 
still remain of the good old stock, and that they may take the warning 
before it be too late. 


s o H N E T. 

Whek, after boon of lonely liitlessness. 

Or mournful meditation^ the gay voices 
Of those we lore, and linger after, bless 

Our sweetly-startled ears, oh ! how rejoices 
Each quick'ning pulse and thrilling yem, as though 

Th' ungenial frost of solitude till then 
Had checked the heart's tide in its mirthsome flow. 

But now let loose each dancing wave again 
To revel on like a spring stream, and catch 

Life, light, and warmth, from every thing around it j 
Nor to pass aught unheedingly, but snatch 

A kiss from each flower of the banks that bouQd it f 
So flies the soul, like a young flock unpenned. 
All joy, all foo^ess, to the welcome friend. 
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tONG FOR MAY-DAY. 

It ie May ! it {• May ! 

And all earth is gay, 
For at last old Winter is quite away : 
He Uoger'd a while in his cloak of snow. 
To see the delicate primrose blow ; 
He saw it, and made no kmger stay—* 
And now it is May i it is May ! 

It is May ! it is May ! 
And we bless the day 
When we fint delightedly so can say. 
April had beams amidst her lowers. 
Yet bare were her gardens, and cold her bowem ; 
And her frown would blight, and her smile betray— 
But now it is May ! it is May ! 

ItisMay! itisMay! ^ 
And the slenderest spiay 
Holds up a few leaves to the ripening ray ; 
And the buds sing fearlessly out on high, > 
For there is not a cloud in the calm blue sky : 
And the Tillagere join their roundelay — 
For, oh! itisMay! itisMay! 

ItisMay! itisMay! 
And the flowers obey 
The beams which alone are more bright than they : 
Up they spring at the touch of ^e sun. 
And op'ning their sweet eyes, one by one, 
Ju a language of beanty they seem all to say — 
AndofpeifumM—'TisMayl itisMay! 

It is May ! it is May ! 
And delights that lay 
ChilPd and enchain'd boieath Whiter's sway. 
Break forth, again o'er the kindlii^ sou. 
And soften and soothe it, and bless it whole : 
Oh ! thoughts more tender than words conyey. 
Sigh out — It is May ! it is May ! 


SONNET. 

I JPEEL a dearth of objects ibr the eye 

Of my imagination to behold. 
Compare, arrange, transform, and beautify. 

My thoughts, long penn'd in a dull city*s fold. 
Have lost their mem'ry, and almost their have. 
Of what they once could proudly prise above 
All the gilt prison-walls of social life. 
Scenes of pure nature, of green earth, and wave 
Blue as heaven's arch, whose base it seems to lave : 
Trees, brooks, and grottos, and the radiant strife 
Of sun and shower, whose conftict is more rife 
With hues oi beautj^, than the most cloudless caUn. 
Sweet sights like these make the song flow like bafan. 
And win for the blest bard th' unsought, yet welcome, palm. 
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THB HAN OF SPIRIT. 


To be a man of spirit, in the fashionable acceptation of the teim, is to be 
possessed of the acm6 of perfection. We therefore very naturally ask. 
What is necessary to acquire so eminent a distinction ? Is it honour, ge- 
nerosity of feeling, superiority of intellect, delicacy of sentiment, or a love 
of justice > those virtues and qualities which spread a brilliancy over the 
dull path of life, and lift the soul above the petty sorrows and 'bitterness of 
the world ? such being, after all that has been said by metaphysicians and 
philosophers, the only natural laws, the connecting ties that keep men to- 
gether in the union of social life. No, these qualities are by no means ne- 
cessary ; in fact, they would be inconsistent with the character of a *' man 
of spirit." A man that was known to be actuated by such sentiments^ 
and endowed with such qualities, would be immediately accused of toanftng' 
spirit, that rock upon which the hf^ of many a family hath split. It is, 
therefore, not that spirit of humanity which ought to glow in the bosom 
of every man who wishes to be respected and endeared by his fellow-crea- 
tm>es-^that spirit from whose germ spring a thousand good qualities, and 
which has been creative of all the good that ever exalted or immortalized 
man : no, *tis a quality of the mind, both dastardly and unworthy, the 
possession of which seems to be the highest ambition of the generality of 
the young men of the present day. 

To be a man of spirit, education would not only be completely unneces- 
sary, but also out of character; for what can be more indicative of a want 
of spirit, than a habit of poring over books, or spoiling the eyes with 
Greek characters and mathematical problems ? . However, a show of it is 
not to be despised (by Aim), and he accordingly accumulates a variety of 
phrases which have some relation to the French and Italian languages, 
though, to obtain the character of a linguist, his first endeavour is to get 
acquainted with the slang of the stable : the boxing-ling follows ; then 
the last of these treasures of acquisition — the garble of the turf. As 
soon as he is released from the trammels of the University, where he dis- 
tinguishes himself only by being expelled, or by the many narrow escapes 
he has had of this point of notoriety, his first care is to see life. With 
these intentions, he exhibits his prowess by knocking down a feeble 
watchman, and scampering away from his pursuers. To upset an old 
woman's apple-stall— knock, and run away, at doors during night— -steal 
the number plates off hackney-coaches,— though they may seem childish 
and insipid amusements to some common-place minds, to kim are bold and 
spirited achievements. Having indulged himself in these intellectual pur« 
suits till they want a farther zest, he proclaims to all around he is going 
on his travels ; Paris is, of course, the centre of attraction — and the 
unmeaning frivolities and disgusting licentiousness of that dissipated me- 
tropolis, fix a heart already polluted, a taste prematurely depraved. 

He has hitherto stopped short of crime, but morality or reflection at 
Paris would be symptoms of English mauvais honte, and as much out of 
place as boots and buck-skins in a drawing-room. Perhaps, a few lurking 
aparks of independence still remain in his breast, and he can but ill recon- 
cile himself to the emptiness and insipidity he meets every where aronnd 
him ; but a contempt of the enjoyments of social life, sacrifices every ge- 
nerous feeling, and he becomes an Englishman only by name, and a French- 
man by every vice that disgraced his nation. It is proverbial in Paris, 
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tbat thefe are none so really abandoned and depraved as the Bnglish'are 
there; such are universally despised by the light-hearted Gauls, and their 
acquaintance is only coveted, as the miners value the dirt/lfor the sake of 
the gold that is concealed within it. There are sonie people unfashionable 
enough to believe, that spirit, like honour, is a beautiful sentiment of 
the mind, that propels its owner towards the achievement of noble actions, 
and prevents him from the commission of any thing mean or disgracefaL 
A man who possesses a spirit, oi^e would hardly think, would be under an 
obligation to another. But yet we have known men of spirit condescend 
to wear the clothes of their tailor, and call them their own, forgetting they 
.never have^ nor do they ever intend^ to pay for them. There are some 
.who have condescended to cringe and fawn, and perhaps ruin a shop- 
keeper, and borrow money without ever having the intention of returning 
it : and at last, after all condescension, to accept of an asylum supported 
at the public expense. Some may be simple enough to suppose, that to 
obtain the distinction of a ** man of spirit,'* (that being the height of the 
ambition of so many,) is attended with many difficulties. There is 
no man, according to the present arrangement of things, who has it not in 
his power to become one of these heroes. Rank does not signify, for the 
nobleman who glories in spending double his income, and the private soldier, 
who prides himself that " his pay won*t find him in drink," are included 
under the same denomination. He has but one simple course to pursue, 
and that is, in the first instance, to discard from his breast every honour- 
able and manly feeling. The removal of these unfashionable appendages 
will leave a foundation worthy of the structure. He should then acquire a 
knowledge of the language of beggars and thieves in their respectable 
avocations, denominated flash. In manners to be the gentleman, would be 
contemptible, -or, in his own elegant term, a fpooney— 'the knowing Jerk 
of the caachman-'ihe sly address of the pick^pocket-'^hould be acquisi- 
tions, in his eyes, far superior to the accomplishments of England and 
France united, — ^^to be the terror of watchmen, and the naver-failing snb- 
ject of police reporters, the height of his glory.* But something more is 
to be don^— he must bear the reputation of being a gay man. If he has 
art enough in his composition to take advantage of the weakness or con- 
fidence of the opposite sex, he does not hesitate either on seduction or 
adultery. But if, as is generally the case, he is despised by them as an . 
insignificant and contemptible creature, on whom neither affection nor fiuth 
can be placed, slander and detraction perform what dissimulation and sel- 
fishness cannot. A woman's character, in his hands, is like oive living in 
an infectious clime ; it may eacupe pollution^ but no one will hav'e any com- 
munication with it in future. It is also necessary that a ** man of spirit" 
should run in debt, which is an enviable distinction; to defraud his credi- 
tors, and screen himself from the bailiffs that are in pursuit of him, is in- 
cumbent on him, till the Insolvent Act, a voyage to America or the Isle of 
Man, frees society from its curse, and his country from one of her greatest 
pests! 

* Within the last six months, it is an authenticated fact, that one momfaig, a 
n^blemanf a baranet, and a member of pariiamenty were hrongfat from the watcfa- 
liouse, before a magistrate, for a riot, such as ringmg of bells, singing and shouting 
in the streets, &c. ftc. 
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NEW BOOKS, 
WITH CRITICAL NOTICES. 

TkeodriC'^A domestic Tale, and other Pokms, 6y Thonuu Campbell. Longnftm, 
Hurst, Rees, Oripe, Bfown, and Green. ' , 

The name of Campbell has been so long; associated with the poetry of our country, 
and the productions of his genius are so well known,, that it- is unnecessary, in this 
place, to enter upon any. elaborate disquisition on the nature and e;iLtent of his talents. 
In the prosecution of that part of our plan, in ^hich we intend to remark upon the 
writings and genius of celebrated liying poets, we shall again introduce the author 
of tht ^ Pleasures of Hope" to the not ice of our readers ; an intention which super- 
sedes the necessity of any prolonged obs^rrations in speaking of the work before us. 

The poem we hare just named, and << Gertrude of Wyoming," had long placed 
Mr. Campbell beyond the reach of .the vengeance of vindictiye criticism. 
They, in nu;t, had placed him in the foremost ranks of living bards ; and his " Lo- 
chiel*8 Warning," and <f Hohenlinden,^ those offsprings of the divinest enthusiasm, 
were, and will continue to be, looked upon as unsurpassed by any poet living or dead. 
His minor poems (minor only in length) Inreathed a purity of feeling, and exhibited 
an eleg^ce of expression, which stamped them as master-productions. With these 
effusions before them, our countrymen had long had an elevated opinion of Mr. 
CampbelPs powers : and when the death of the lamented Byron announced to them 
that the master-spirit of the Age had rushed to its native skies, the mind naturally 
turned to Campbell as the being who ^ould £11 that niche in the audience-chamber of 
the mansion or fame, which had been occupied by so glorious a predecessor. The 
announcement of Theodric, under such circumstances, was. calculated to rouse the 
expectation of thousands— -and it did rouse it. We, among others, looked forward to 
the day of publication with the most intense anxiety ; and it is now our painful 
duty to state that we have read the work, and are disappointed in those hopes ifhich 
had been so strongly excited. Perhaps the high character which we had assigned 
to it in our imagination, has done much towards lessening it in our estimation. It 
is observable in the actions of the human mind, that if things fieill beneath our ex- 
pectation, they, at the same time, sink beneath their true value ; and on this principle 
it may be that we consider Theodric has added but little to the high reputation, as a 
poet, which its author already possessed. 

Theodric is a domestic tale, and, as such, does not admit of those fine bursts of 
enthusiasm, for which many of CampbelFs earlier poems are distinguished. It is in 
the battle array, where 

** The field of the dead rushes red on the sight,*^ 

where the thousands 

*' Are true to the last of their blood and their breath. 
And, like reapers, descend to the harvest of death :'* 

it is in mourning over the vanquished, when ** the thunders are hushed,^ and 

" The red eye of battle is shut in despair," 

that the genius of Campbell rushes forth from its secret recesses. It is in scenes like 
theae that we behold the divine emanations of his mind, and the victorious warrings 
of his spirit. He must be. upon hills where the breeze is as free as his own soul, or 
upon the g^ant steep, where are collected 

'' The gathered winters of a thousand years ;" 

or <m the blood-stained deep, 

" Where each gun. 
From its adamantine lips, 
Spreads a death-shade round the ships. 
Like the hurricane eclipse 
Oftheiim—- " 

Vol. TV. B 
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ere weean behold the ndghtinem of his spirit. It is then that we witnesB the jmcI 
rising omt of the cirenmBtaBceB which affect the mtn, H is iiien|hat fh^ child of 
song rises, lilLe a phoenix, from a fcfm which appears xlivested -of its fomer attri- 
bates. A domestic tale is not calculated to call forth the wilder passions; and henee> 
Theodric is not a poem in which Campbell^ powers can be powerfully deyeloped. 
The poem commences thus : 

" Twas sunset, and the Ranz des Vaches was song, ' 

And lights wete o'er th' Helyetian mountains flung^ 

That gave the glacier tops their richest glow. 

And tmged the lakes like molten gold below. 

Wannth flosb'd the wanted regions of the storm. 

Where, phcEnix-like, you saw the eagle's form, 
' That high in flfoav'n's Temiiion wheel'd and soar'd. 
' Woodtf nearer'fiNnvn'd, ai^ cataracts dash'd and roar'd, 

Frbm heights brouaed by the bounding bouquetin ; 
« H^tds tiuEling loam'd ue long-drawn Tales between, 

Atkd hamlets ^itter'd white, and gardens ilouzish'd greeo. 

Twastrttisport to inhale the brij^ht sweet air I 
* The mountain-bee was revelling m its glare, 
' And losing inth his minstrelsy across 

The scented wM weeds, and -enamell'd moss. 

Saith's features 'SO hanuonioosly were liiik'd. 

She aeeili^d 'one great glad fenn, with life instiBCt, 

That felt Heav'n's ardent breathi and smiled below 

Its itush of tore, with consentaneous glow. 

A gothio church^ was near ; the spot around 
Was beantUul, ev'n though sepulchzal exoond ; 
For there nor yew nor cypress spread their gloom/ 
But roses blossom'd by ^each rustic tomb. 
Amidstthein one of spotfess marble shone—* 
A Baidanfs graye— «and 'twas insonbed thesean. 
That young and kred she died whose dust was there." 

• 'mtlv^XM^dUigly baantiliil. The.«arlier part of the passage is a scene worthy 
tha pettcll of Salrator Rosa. The concludinff yerses are simple and aflRecting. 

" Yes," said my comrade, ".youw she died, and hit ! 
Grace fovm'd her, and tho soul of gbidness play'd 
Once in the blue eyes ci that mountain-maid : 
Her fiogei. witch'TSe chorf. they jWd dong, 
And herHps seem'd tokiss the soul in song : 
Yet woo'd, and woiship'd as she was, tiUfew 
Aspired to hope, 'twas sadly, strangely true. 
That heart, the mar^ of its fondness, bum'd 
And died of love that could not be retom'd.*^ 

The last lin^ annoimoes the tenor of the tale. Julia, tbr such waa the name of this 
noble ereatorey was the Tietlm of an affection for mne whoee faith was plighted to 
aaothar. She was the dai^hter of an old Helyetian, who dwelt 

« 

'* Where yonder castle shines 
0?er olusf ling trees and tflnace-mabthng yines« 
Aagay as evec^.tbelabunium's paride 
Waves o'er each walk where she was wont to glide." 

She, midst these iwkM inspired with feelings striang 
By mountain-freedom — ^music— fimcy — sons. 
Herself descended from Ae braye in amis, 
AndcoDsdousof romanoe-dnqHxing chaiBs, ^ 

Dreamt of heroic beiass ; hoped to find 
Some eztailt spirit of oiiyafanc kind ', 
And soonittg weaKb, look'd coldev'n on the d^om 
Of manly woith, that lack'd the wreath of fame. 
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Her younger hsfH^^t s^scteea summen old, 
And much her liJceiiew botli in mind and mottl4» 
Had gone, poor bof ! in eoldienhip to ahine» . 
And bore «^ Auatinan burner on the Khiuew . 
'Twas when, alas ! our empire's evil star 
Shed all the plagyes, without the pride, of war*; 
When patriots bled, and bitterer anguii^ Cibss'd 
Our brave, to die In battles foully lost. ' 
The youth wrote home the rout of many a day ; 
Yet still he said, and still with truth could say, 
One corps had ever made a vaUant «tand»— - 
The oops in ^^lich he stanred^-^TBfionnic's band/' 


This Theodric is the hero of the tale. Vdolph, Jntia*« brother, senres under his 
banner; and in his letters to bis friends he descrtties,' \ik glowiK^ terms, his leader*8 

" With such hyperboles of youthful st^le 

As made his parents dry their tears and smile : 

But differently lar his woids im^ress'd 

A wond'ring sister's weU-beKevmg breast ; — 

She caught th' illusion, blesfe Tbeodrxc's name, 

Aind wiMly sBagnified his worth and fame ; 

Bejoiciag life's reality contani'd 

One, heretofore, her lanc^ had but fi^gn'd* 

Whose love could make h^er psoiil i apd time and Chance 

To pasdon raued that ^y -dream (4 romanoe," 

Thk, we beg: leaye to think, is rather uunatnrtd* That a young girl might feel a 
great respect for one who^ had been described as a^ing kiftdly *9 ^, brother. Is not 
at all extraordinary; but, taking into considei*ation that he was her brother's com- 
mander, that he was, consequently, far removed from he^ in years,* and that she had 
never, seen the being who was thus described; it does appear a little singular, that 
she should possess for him so strong an affection. It was necessary, however, that 
she should he in love with hun, and the poet has made her in loTe accordingly. 

Udolph at lei^b is wounded ; but 


" In time, tlie stripling, trigorous and heal'd. 
Resumed his barb and banner in ti^fold." 

Peace is nHimately restored ; and tJdolph prepares to return to his home. 

" How light his footsteps crush'd St. Gothard's fiiows ! 
How dear seem'd ev'n the waste and wild Shreckhom, 
Though wrapt in clouds, and ffswning ns in scorn 
Upon a downward world ef pastond dbaims ; 
Where, by the vesy smell oldfdiy-^anns* 
And fragmnce irom tibe mbuntM^heifoage blown. 
Blindfold his niitive^hUis he ceoJdhjilffeknow^i ^ 

. His coming down yon lake« — his boat in view 
Of windows where love's ^tt^ring kerchief flew, — ^ 
The anns iqueadout for him— the tears that buryt,—- r 

S'was Julia's, 'twas his sister's met him first :) , 
eir pride to see wax's medal at his breast. 
And all theirraptuve's greeting, may be guess'd." 

Udolph brings with him the picture of his chief ^^ whilst the chief himself sets out 
A^r £fls^imd» and sp^ids his time very comfortably in beholding "her works of art," 
"her mighty fleetb, and learning's b^uteous bowers j" for we are told 

" These he had visited, with wonder's smile." . 

This line, and it is not the only su^h we can point out in the poem, is quite unwor- 
thy of the writer. We idioiild not have deenwd it nece^ary to remark upon the 
want of energy in any sii^le line or passage; but there..r«aUy are severalinstances, 
as our readers will perceiye as we go mi, in which Mr. Campbell appears to have 
been exceedingly deficient in that spirit and vigour for wlfich W. productions have 
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been oharaoterised ; bat, as we before tstated, the natvTe of the poem does Dotadott 
of a deyelopment of the author^s more striking energies. 

Theodric, during his sojourn in England, witnesses an illumination. Among 
the throng of carriages which pass him, there is one in which 

*' He lemarkM a lovelier mien 
Than e'er his thoughts had shaped, or eyes had seen : 
The throng detained her till he rein'd his steed. 
And, ere the Iteauty passed, had time to read 
The motto and the anna her caniage bore/* . 

These fighting men make sad havoc among femide hearts in time of peace ; 
and Theodric appears^to have possessed a full share of soldier-like execution. 

" He sooght*— he won her— and resolved to make 
His future home in England for her sake.'* 

We are left in the dark, as to the means of his introduction to her j but be 
woM introduced it seems, and we suppose we must be content with a' knowledge 
of the fact. 

*' Yet, ere they wedded, matters of concern 
To Cesar's court commanded his retom, 
A season's space, — and on his Alpine way. 
He reach'd Uiose bowers, that rang with joy that day : 
The boy was half beside himself, — the Bxre, 
All frankness, honour, and Helvetian fiie. 
Of speedy pf£rtinff would not hear him speak ; 
And tears bedew d and biighten*d Julia's cheek." 

• 

* With this happy and hospitable fiuniiy, he promised to reside a month} and the 
gladdened JuUa shone forth in all the majesty of her loveliness. 

, * * _ 

** Fair Julia seem'd her brother's soften'd sprite— 

A gem reflecting Nature's purest light, — 

And with her graceful wit tiiere was inwrought 

A wildly sweet unworldlinese of thought. 

That almost child* like to his kincbess drew. 

And twin with Udolph in his friendship grew. 

But did his^thoughts to love one moment range 1 

No ! hd who had loved Constance could not change I 

Besides, till giief betray'd her undesigned, 

Th' unl^ly thought could scaitely rrach his mukd^ 

That eyes 90 young on years like bis should beam 

Unwoo'd devotion back for pure esteem. 

True she sang to his very soul, and brought 
Those trains before him of luzuriant thought, • 
Which only Music's HeaVn-bom art can brings 
To sweep across the mind with angel wing. 
Once, as he smiled amidst that waking trance. 
She paused o'ercome : he thought it might be chance, | . 
And, when his first suspicions dimly st<3e, 
Bebuked them back like phantoms from his sooL 
But when he saw his caution gave her pain. 
And kindness brought suspense's rack again, 
Faith, honour, friendship, bound him to nnTnasfc 
Truths which her timid fondness fear'd to ask." 

The effect which this dreadful explanation had on the filings of Julia is beauti- 
fully described. It is the exquisite perfection of grief j it is the opening of the sod't 
flood-g^tes; it is Campbell himself stepping once more before us. 

'<- And pride, like that of one inore woman-grown, 
Enlarged her mien, enrich'd her voice's tone. *' 
'Twas then she struck- the keys, and music made ' 
That mbck'd all skill her hand had e'er displayed : 
Inspired and warbling, rapt from thingsaround. 
She look'd the very Muse of magic sound. 
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Paiiitliigia foand the fonns of joy and woe, 
Until the mind's eye saw them melt and glow. 
Her dosing strain composed andcalm she plft/d. 
And sang no words to give its pathos aid; 
Bat grief seem'd ling'nng in its lengthened swell, 
And like so many tears the trickling touches fell/^ 

Hie iBora MiTM for Theodiic^s departure) and Jalia 

'< ling'ring at her window, long smrey'd 
His boat's last glimpses melting into shade. 

Theodiiic sped to Austria, and achiisTed 
His jooniey's olnect. Much was he refiered 
When UnoLPH 8 letters told that Julia's xnind 
Had borne his loss firm, tiranquil, and resigned.' 
He took the Rhenish rout to England, high 
Elate with hopes, — fulfilPd their ecstasy. 
And interchanged with Constancs's own breath 
The sweet eternal tows that bound their faith." . 

Theodric continues, for a time, to enjoy his full share of domestio felicity ; but 
at length the quiet scene is changed, and his proud spirit long^ again to mingle in 
the battle. 

*\ For war laid waste his native land once more. 

And German honour bled at ev'iy pore. 

Oh ! were he there, he thought, to rally back 

One broken band, or perish in the wrack ! 

Nor think that Constance sought to move or melt 

His punxMC : like herself she spoke and felt : — 

' Your tame is mine, and I will bear all woe 

' Except its loss ! — but with you let me go 

' To arm you for, toembrace you from the fight ; . 

' Harm imL not reach me — hazards will dehght I* 

He knew those hazards better ; one campaign 

In England he conjured her to remain. 

And &e expressed assent, although her heart 

In secret had resolved #Aey should not part. 

How oft the wisest on misfartnne^s shelves 
Are wieck'd by errors most unlike themselves t ' 
Thai little fault, that fraud of lovers romance. 
Thai plan's conceafanent, wrought theirwhole mischance." 

At this part of the story our interest was rather strongly excited ; we expected 
some powerfully interesting scenes arising out of Constance's resolution ; but all 
that we learn is, that prior to Theodric's departure she left him on a visit to her 
friends, that some letter was mislaid, and that she came back to him again. In the 
mean time, Udolph arrives in England, and brings with him tidiugpa of the near 
approach of the death-hour of his sister. 

"- And all for which she now, poor sufferer ! sighs. 
Is once to see Theodexc ere she dies."' 

Constaiice, instead of feeling those pangs of jealousy, whichauch a desire might 
hare excited, urged her Theodric to fly to the heart-broken Julia. 

" Fair being 1 with what sympathetic jgrace 
She heard, bewailM, and pleaded Julia's case ; 
Implored he would her dying wish attend, 
* And go,' she said, * to-morrow with your friend ; 
I'll wait for your return on England's shore. 
And then we'll cross the deep and part no more." 

" With Udolph then he reach'd the house of woe. 

That winter's eve how darkly Nature's brow 
Scowl'd on the scenes it lights so lovely now ! 
The tempest, raging o'er the realms of ice, i 

Shook fragments from the rifted precipice ; 


And whflst their falluig echoed tOt the wind,. 
The wcdTs long howJ ki.dismal'di«cor4 joinM, 
While white VQU wstter^s foam wa» raked in d^d^ 
That whirVd like' spirit, wailing in their shvhtda : 
Without was Natiue*i} elew^^nlail dia~« 
And beauty died, and friendfilKii^ we|^, witlnn ! 

Sweet Julia, though her fate was finishM hali^ 
Still knew him — smiled on him with feeble Taugh-;-- 
And blest him, tiU.iihe drewlier latest ligh ! 
Butlo t while Uno^YnVbiiaFitiof wmj, 
And age's tremulous wailinn, roundoim rase. 
What accents piei]p^him ae«per yet thanthoeei • • * 

*Twas tidings— by hiB English messenger 
Of Constance— 'biiief and. teirible they were. 
She still was living when the page set out 

From home, but whether now wfis left in doubt.** 

* «i • * • • 

^" Fast hurrying homeward, night nov day he slept, 
^Till, launch'd at sea, be dieamt that his soui^s saint 

Clung to hhn on a Inidge of ice, pale, faint, ' 

O'er cataracts of blood. - Awake, he blessed 

The shore ; nor hope left utterly his breast. 

Till reaching home, terrific omen ! there. 

The straw-laid street preluded his despair— 

The servant's look-*-ihe table that revealM 

His letter sent to Constance last, still seal'd^ 

Though speech and hearing left him, told too dear ^ 

That he had now to i^ufier — not to fear. 

He felt as if he ne'er should cease to feel — 

A wretch Uve-broken on misfortune's wheel : 

Her deaiVs eaute — he might make his peace with Heaven, 

Absolved from guilt, but never self-forgiven." 

There is iMMue mystery in all this which we cannot divine. Theodric sets off to 
Julia with Constance's consent, leaving thie latter in perfect health ; and he is scarcely 
a moment in the house, which he has travelled bandJreds of miles to reach, when a 
messenger follows upon his heels, stating that Constance is either dying, or dead ; 
he posts home, finds that she la no iitore,eAdthenaccaaeshiB8elf of being** her death's 
cause." How ! where ? when ? are the qnealions which naturaUy waggctX themselves. 
It is true, Theodric, on hit retKra; meets with a kiatet of CtaMtance who thus 
addresses him :' 

" ' 'Twas blame,' she said, ' I diudder to relate. 
But none gf yours, that caused our dvUng's lalej 
Her mother (must I call h^ suc^ /{) for^w, 
Should Constance leave the lan^* she would withdraw 
Our House^s charm against the world's neglect-— 
The only eem thi&t drew it some respect* 
Hence, when you went, she came and vainly spoke 
To change her purpose— grew incensed, and broke 
With execrations nom her kneeling child. 
Btmat notl your angel fitom her knee rose mild, 
Fear'd ftat she should not long <be scene dddhve. 
Yet bade ev'n you th' uw^tOnd one fingive. ' 
Till then her aumeat had been slight, ornoiie ; 
But fast she droopM, and fatal pains caiuQ eia. 
Foreseeing their event, she dilated > 
And sign'd these worcfe foof you." 

This,howeTer, does not. s<4ve the n^y&tery. It seems difficntttooonceiye^ why Con- 
stance's mother should be in such % passion at an act which was not to hare taken 
place until Theodric returned once more to England. And that Constance should take 
it into her head to die in consequence of the scolding which she receivedj appears 
equally surprising. Theodric read the ihtal letter, whiqh conta^ped 

" Words that win sdace him while life endures : 


For though his nnrit from affliction's surge 
Could ne'er to life, as life had been, emerge. 
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Y«t sdB that mind whoM hamony elate 

Rang sweetnem, ev*a beneath the crush of fate, — 

That mind in whose regard all things were placed 

In views that soften^dtfaem, or Kghts that graced, — 

That soul^s example could not but dispense 

A portion of its own blessM infli^ence : 

Invoking him to peace, and that self-sway 

Whkh foKtune cannot give,, nor take awa^ : 

And though be mourned her long, *twas with sach woe, 

As if her spirit watchM him still below.** 

Thns ends tlie poem. 

The great fault int|Ms producti^t istbe wmijt of pnrposle. l^odtic's Tndt to 
^alia might have been aoiade powerfully iatereStiBg', whereas it is entirely deroid 
of everything which approaches to that cbaracter..i^It seems only to senac that *Con- 
«tanoe might die in the mean time^ si&d why she should do so we are at a lote to 
-divine. Tlien the Expedition in tehloh Theodr|e was to have joined, spears to be 
^nite foigotten ; and poor Vdolph^ And the vemidns of the i^ectionate Jnlia, ai« 
^like consigned to oblivion, instead of beSng combined in one great eml» tbeacci- 
dents in this tale 8q»pe«r to l>e isolated, and devoid, as we said beifore, of purpwe. 

Mr. Campbell ought to be the greatest living English poet. His eariier woilaB 
are such as entitle the public to look up to him as sack. A dosqa The9dri<is, 
1iowev«r| will net eiM this o^1>j|ect^J^e poem such as h^ am produce will j^aoe him 
«t idle bead of idl his rivals. 

The minor poems in this volume have already appeared ia a didfeivkit form. W« 
s^ect 'from amoBg them the following elegant stanzas : 

SONO. 

TO tnZ EVClklKO STAR. 

> 

Stah that bYingest home the bee, 
And sett^st the woaiy labourer free ! 
tt any stair shed peace, *tis thou, 

Tliat send^st it from abovA, 
A|»pea^g when Heaven's breath and brow 

Are sweet as her*s we love. . 

Come to the luxuriant skies. 
Whilst the landscape's odcuis Hse, 
Whilst far-off lowing herds 'axe heard, 
. And songs, when toil is done. 
From cottages whose smoke iinstirr'd 
Curls yeUow in the sun. 

dtar olT love's soft interviews. 
Parted lovers oh thee muse ; 
Their remdmbrancer in Heir^en 

Of 'thtiHxng v'o^s thou art, ' 

Tbo delicious to be riven 

^5r absence from the heaxt. ' 


Tk$ Bkfflkh Spy. Sherwood and Co. 

4 

This, in its way, is a very interesting woi^ : the plates, which are designed and 
etched by CniOishank, are admirable : this artist is unrivalled since the days of 
Hogarth, for the charactier and likeness which he imparts to small figures : few of 
the best portraits of the Duke of York convey a more accurate idea of that iHusltions 
person, than a whole length in one of these prints, of about an inch and a half long^ 
and tliere is a portrait of the King, in the same plate, of almost equal excellence. 

The letter-press of the work is very amusing : it consists of sketchies of life at 
Eto% at Oxford, at Brighton, at Tattersairs^ at the Opera liduse, in tbe RoVal Slu 
loon, Piccadilly, in a Gsmibling House, or Hen^*and numerous other jpl^bces : ii is, evi- 
dently, the work of a person acquainted with fasbionable life, in m its fhscinKtlni^ 
and demoralizing varleti^L .ap4 to those, who,^ In their closetti, would like to know 
what is going (« in tihe world, we cannot recommend a bbtter, or more plieatfaif , 
informant. 


8 ASTROLOGER OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

f7i0 Aitrohger qf the Nineteenth Century ; or^ Compendium of Aeirologp^ €feo- 
money f an4 Occult Philoeophy, Sixth Mdifion^ Sixty Engravinge. London : 
William Charlton Wjpigrht. r 

Does the reader not believe in <* Astrology, Geomancy, and Occult Phiioflopby?" 
has he no faith in charms and talismans ? does he not rely upon prognosticaiioiis 
and predictions ? let him have nothing to do with the work before us : if, however, 
he have faith in any, or all, of these matters ; if he be desirous to become acquainted 
with ^^ the celestial science of Astrology,"- to trace events to their causes in the 
signs << which prevail in the heavens," to see how mucht>f his own fhte is subject to 
the influence of ** the Dragon's Tail," or the Great Bear's paw, to make telescopes 
of the stars wherewith to look into futurity 5 if he believe in ghosts, visions^ and 
dreamsj if he have talent for deciphering hieroglyphics 3 above all, if he wish to be 
made acqni^Bted with the splendid acquirements, extensive information, and d^ptii 
in the bM6k' arts of Her Royal Highness, Princess Olive, of Cumberland, who hsm 
eomMbmted largely to this extraordinary work, let him put seven shillings into his 
pocket, go to some bookseller's shop, and inquire for the Astrologer of. the Nine- 
teenth Century. In this singular production, those who are acquainted with trwes*. 
sextiles, quartUes, and conjunctions, will find much to aqiuse and edify them : he who 
beHeves in the influence of comets, will find much to str^igthen him in the articles of 
his creed : in a word, this, is a book published for the exclusive benefit of the idle, 
, the ignorant, and the superstitious. 

: The world has learnt to laugh at the silly stuff which accompanies the Almaaaek 
hieroglyphics ; it believes not in false prophets : how then must it crack its sides at 
such predictions as these? 

' '* A lady of rank and fortone meets disgrace ; another, death. While, on the other hand, 
both riches and honour are showered \ipon t^ worthless and mideserving. In afiunily of 
rank, a casualty causes deep and unfeigned sorrow. Sudden news arrives : conjectoie ens. 
The fiery Mars again begins to rear his standard : but the milder influence of Jupiter quells 
the rising storm. Amalidous attempt, or a slanderoos libel, will soon occupy the public 
attention. But justice is blindfolded. 

In foreign parts appear storm and hurricane. The fierce tornado and sweeping blast de- 
stroy both lives and pcoperty. The slave is factious, his own^ unbending -, muxder, if not 
prevented by milder policy, soon follows. 

jit home, the harveet flourithet ; the industrious feimei once more rejoices in the 
bounteous gifts of Ceres. Money is plentiful, but yet confined to few. A project of magni- 
tude is discussed. 

Time throws his veil over the rest, till the ensuing lunation. Enough has already been 
spoken to prove the validity of the. science." 

With the exception of the one passage we have put in italics, there is not a single 
circumstance in this whole list of predictions, which may not be said to occur every 
day; and yet, (will after ages believe such a thing to have occurred in the nineteenth 
century ?) these are put forth with the most inflexible gravity,— ay ! and will be 
read with gravity, by thousands. 

At page 14 we are told that the signs portend that many persons will shortly be 
afflicted wjth— 'the cholera morbus ! At page 28, we have an Astrological Interpre- 
tation of the signs which brought the King and Queen of the Sandwich Islands into 
this country. Cancer and Pisces are mentioned in this statement ; which we consi- 
der exceedingly .proper, seeing that these Royal personages came to England by sea. 
At page 40, we meet with a record of the celestial omens which preflg^red the death 
of Lonl Byron : and at page 89, we are presented with *< an astroHogieal view o^- 
the case of Captain O'Callaghan I" 

The ccL9e of Captain O'Callayhan ! This view is also exceedingly in character, 
as it represents a man looking through the bars of a prison. We haTe not leisure to 
read the whole of the omens which affected the case of Captain O'Callaghan ; but, 
we observe, in a casual glance, that Saturn, Gemini, Capricorn, the Moon, and 
Georgium Sidus,had a great deal to do with the matter: taking into consideration 
that the gallant Captain was acting in defence of a party of ladies, we wonder that 
Virg^ was left out of the question. 

With this, and much more matter, ef equal importance to the worldy we meet with 
many curious particulars, and the volume coi^tains a number of curious Hierogfay- 
phics and Talismans. The work is worth the price affixed to it, as a curiosity; on 
any other grounds, it is just worth the value of the paper on which it is printed— 
Baking a Ikirdediiotiom for this act of spoliation. 
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titcotUditms of the Life of lord Byron^from the year 1808, to the year 1814 ; by 
the lata R. C. Dallas, Esq. London : Charles Knight. 

The sister of Mr. Dallas is the present Lord Byron^s mother, and, consequently, 
the aunt of the subject of these << Recollections." But, notwithstanding this 
family connexion, Mr. D. had no communication with the noble poet till after his 
*' Hours of Idleness" had introduced him to public notice, when he took occasion 
to write hie Lordship a complimentary letter, reminding him of the connexion 
which subsisted between their families as an apology for what might otherwise 
seem an uncalled-for intrusion. The result was an intimacy, which subsisted^ 
with some slight interruptions, from 1808 to 1814. 

In the interval, Mr. D. received many letters from his Lordship, and when we 
recoUept, that during this period were published Childe Harold, as well as seve- 
ral others of those extraordinary poems which have placed this wonder of a man, 
and miracle of a lord, in the first rank of the sons of g^enius, and that Mr. Dallas 
superintended their publication, we can readily conceive that the letters must be cu- 
rious and interesting in a very high degree. 

But besides these letters, Loi^ Byron presmted to Mr. Dallas all those which 
be had written to his mother during his trayels. The folio wiugy as Mr. D. in- 
forms us, was the deed of gilt : 

** Take them, they are yoois, do what you please with them : some day or other they 
will be furiosities." 

Mr. Dallas had prepared for publication, a work, on the genius and character 
of Byron; which, however, he did not intend to aj^pear till after his Lordship's 
decease ; and it would seem, too, that his Lordship was aware of what Mr. D. 
had done. On the unexpected death of his Lordship, Mr. Dallas extended his views, 
and proposed to annex to his work a selection from the large collection of his Lord- 
Bhip^s letters, of which he had become possessed. 

This intention of Mr. D.^s alarmed, most unaccountably, but greatly alarmed 
several of his Lordship's friends.. Among others, Mr. Hobhouse appears to have 
partaken of the tremor j and Lady Leigh^ half-sister to his Lordship, considered 
the measure ^' quite unpardonable." Mr. Hobhouse wrote a letter of remonstrance to 
Mr. Dallas, as much in the imperative mood as was consistent with the appearance 
of decent civility; and afterwards, when, Jointly with Mr. Hanton, he found himself 
inTested with the character of his Lordship's executor, he applied to the Lord Chan- 
cellor for an injunction to restrain Mr. Dedlas from publishing the letters which had 
been addressed, by Lord Byron, either to his mother or to Mr. Dallas. 

To procure this injunction, the two executors swore, with considerable firm- 
ness, to their belief in the nattire of these alarming documents, but Mr. Dallas and 
others, who had read them, testified, as distinctly, that this belief of the executors 
was a mere idle faaaej. The array of affidavits is chiefly of importance, how- 
ever, as it led to the Chancellor's exporition of the law on the subject, which he 
delivered in the following formula : ^* If A send a letter to B, B has the property 
of that letter, for the purpose of reading and keeping it ; but no property in it to 
publish it." And, on a subsequent day, the obvious consequence of the decision, 
with respect to the letters addressed to Mr. Dallas himself, was extended to those also 
which had been addressed by Lord Byron to his mother, and given to Mr. Dallas. 

The volume, therefore^ appears in English, without these desirable adjuncts ; but, 
if we understand Mr. D. rightly, they are to be found in an edition which was pub- 
lished at the same tinie in Paris ; the arrangements for publishing it in French having 
been too far advanced, before Lord BIdon'a decision was given, to admit of alteration. 

We have mentioned the occasion on which Mr. D. first introduced himself to his 
Lordship's notice, and the intimacy which resulted. Before he met with his Lord- 
«hip, however, two letters on each side passed. Mr. Dallas says, 

^''B^ the return of the post whidi took this (his second) letter to him I received a reply, 
porofessing to give a more particular account of bis studies, opinions, and feelings, written 
in a playful s^le ; and containing rather flippant observations made for the ^e of an- 
tithesis than serious remarks intended to convey information. The letter mav be con- 
sidered as characteristic of his prose style in general : possessiag the germ of his satire* 
without the bitterness of its matority; the pruriency ol his wit» uncorrected by the 
hand of experience. Thoc^h written in so light and unserious a tone as prevents the 
possibility of charging him gravely .with the opinions he expresses, still the bent of his 
mind was perceptible in it ; a bent which led him to profess that such were the sentiments 
of the wicked George Lord Byron. 

Vol. IV. C 


to RBCOtLECTIONt Of TBS &IF« #F LORD BTRON* 


** I tamUMed tbMe mwfiKasafiBB ni feeing, UMugh vndemiy grounded on 
lences b the still earlier part of his life, rather as jeux dTeaprit, than as a true posttait. 
I.CftUed on him on the ^4jth of January, and was delio;I^ted with tlie interview. In a few 
day8i .the 27th, X dined with him: I saw noth^g to warrant the character he had 
given of himself ; on the contrary, when a young fellow-coUegian, who dined with him, 
introduced a topic, on which I did not hesitate to avow my orthodoxy, he very grace* 
fully diverted the conversation from the channel of ridicule which u had begun to 
take, and partly combated on my side ; though, as I was afterward convinced, his 
opinion did nut differ from his companion's, who was also a polite gentleman, and did 
fiot make me feel the contempt which he probably felt for the blin<hieas of my underr 
standing. After this I saw hmi frequently, always with new pleasure, but occasioQally 
mixed with pain, as intimacy removed the polite apprehension of offending, and sheweq 
ine his engrafted opinions of religion.*' 

The readers of English fiards^ &c. will| if they bare ncyer heard h elsewberei 
have leaimt the name of Lord Carlisle. Mr. Dallas gives, in the following passag^i 
a clue to the severity with which Lord Byron has there treated his noble relative : 

** .He .talked of tha £a;cl of .Carlisle with mon than indignatioD i I had heaxd hoft 
before speak bitterly of that nobleman, whose applausa he had coveted lor his juve* 
nile poetry, and firom whom he had received a frigid answer and little attention. But his 
imger, that morning, proceeded frdnr-a different cause. Ove^rcoming, or rather stiffij^ 
^e resentment of the poet, he had written to remind the Earl that he ^oold be of age 
at the oomm^ncement of the next Kssions of Fariiament, ia expectation of being intro- 
^oped by him* and, by being presented as his near rdiation, saved some trouble and 
awkvaroneas: a cold reply i^onned him^ technically, of the mode of proceeding; hot 
nothii^ more* Extremely nettled, he determined to lash his relation witii all t£ie gaJI 
tie oonld throw into his satire. He declaimed against the ties of consanguinity^ and abjured 
the society of his aster ; from which he eutirdy withdrew himself, wxtil after the pnbli* 
cation of Clttlde HaroIfL* when atlengtli lie yielded to my petsuasions, and made advances 
towwds a friendly intercoaiset" 

JLord IByron took hU sedt in the Howe of Lordt wiikout introduetUm. Mr. Dal- 
tasy who called upon him accidentally^^ and accompanied him to the House, wye» 

" I mw be felt th« sitaaticn, and I feUy partook his indignatknu IS the neglect he 
had met with be imputed to an anteward disposition, a character which he gave hini- 
leU^ «kd which I understood wns also given him by others, it is natural to ,ask» how he 
came by that dispositioQ, fer he got it not feran nature 1 Had he not been early left to 
faipaelf, or Ather to dangerous g^udes and cwapanioas, would he have contiacted that 
dispeintionl Or» even h^A nature been cross, aaight it not have been rectiifedl Donog 
hi« ki^ Toxofuity, ought not his heart and his inbeUect tt have been trained to the sitn* 
aticii he was to fin t Ought he not to have been saved from . money-IendeiB and man of 
Jmsiness 1 And ought not a shield io have been placed over a mind so opan to impt«»> 
aicM« to protect it from self^sufficieDt free-t^iidoeni and vntty sc^hsl The wonder is^ 
iiottitbait he should have eired, bat that he shoeld have brdien thiDof^ iba dond that 
^vflloped him, which was diqteraed, by ths r^ of bis own genius.'' 

^ In connexion with the same subject^ the following^ extract possesses much interest : 

" The eldest son of Admiral Byron was an o^er in the Guards; v^bs^ aftier the 
death. (4 his first wife. Lady Coayecs, by wltom . he had only ene danghy«r (Ladf 
Leigh), martied Miss Gordon, ei Gight, a lad^ related to a noble fjuaily in Sootland, i 
when Lord Byron was bom , and whom his Lordah^ U>6k pleesava in statmg ti> he a 
descendant of James the Second, of Scotland, through his dai^htery the Piineess Jane 
3tttaxt, who married the Marmus of Huntiey : but neither did she br^ cennezioou At 
the death of her husband^ she found her,financ4es in an impoverished slate, and she, oai^ 
sequentiy, by no means associated in a manner suitable to the situation of a son who was 
one day to take a seat among the peers of Great Britain. Captain (George Anson ByrQn« 
whom I have mentioned in this diapter, the brother of her liusband, had, a little tiefoie 
abe became a widow, obtained the command of a frigate in the East Indies, where, while 
"engaged in a particular service, he received a blow which cansed a lingering discurder and 
Ills deatiu 

** This was the greatest loss Lord Byron, howevw tmconscious of it, ever sustained. His 
uncle George not only stood high in ins profession, but was generally belovedi and perBooally 
well connected. 

** Had he ratumed from India, with health, he wocdd hava made amends fer the feilun 
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]«8idti2ig tiom dM si^jinoiieis or faultt of other parts of tlw fadftU/ ; aa^ Ria ii«pfte# irouM 
have grown up in society that would have given a different turn to his feelings. The Earl 
of CurMsle aa4 his fanol^ would h«vB wctA a difiBrent part. ' Tbty reoeiTed Mb mmmk 
kindly, 1^ ft jselation ; and tfatre oould have haeo no vmsoii why Acdr anns sboiild aoC have 
betti «pega to himaisoy had he not beca altogether aakoown to them pcnonalfy, of bad not 
sone sospidan of iapn^ety in tha mode d hia being hroogbt op atta^ed to Ub «r his 
mother: be this as it may, certain it is, his leiatioBS never ^oof^ of nor coediar him $ 
and he waa left at school, and atooUege, te the meicy of the stream, into wlacb vi*ciini* 
slajKeshad thrown hniw Dissipation was die natural oonseyience ; and improdsDtes wen 
Movred by enmity, which todi pains to blacken his character* The satire had, in sanede» 
gree, dispefied the attacks that Lad been made upon bun, bat be was BtiU bdidd with a 
aiorir eye by his detractors ; and that poem, though many were esbdled in it, braugfat him 
no mends. He fekhimself alame, 'fhe town was now nill, but in its contonraa he had b4 
mlimates» whom he es t eem ed, or wished ta see. The parKament was safemHed', whem ho 
waa liar from being dead to the ambitiQa of taking a distinginsbed part ; theaa ha was^ if 
it mKf be said, still mote ukm€, 

" In additioa to this, his aSain were inrohred, and he was in the hadtf of a lawyer 
*-^<a man of business.'' 

Much of Mr. Dallas^s yohime is occupied In detailing the discusaiona which took 
place between himself and his noble- friend, during the pubKcation of the poems^ 
whose publication he superintended : they will be found highly interesting to everj 
reader of Byron : but we have not room for extracts. 

In his l^glish Bards and Scotch Reviewers, Lord B. had severe^ satirizecl t/nrd 
.Holland, Jeffery, and other persons supposed to be cotmected with the Bdinbuigft 
Kev<few. Soon after he had taken his seat in the House of Lords, a bill, called the 
Nottingham Frame Bill, was introduced into Parliament, in consequence of the riota 
IH Nottinghamshire : Lord Byron's estate lying in that coimty, he determined t4 
take a part in the debate on the bill, and to make it the occasion of his first speech in 
the House. This determination was, through MrrRogers, made known to Lord 
Holland, and they were soon after made eu:quainted. Lord Holland took the lead, id 
opposing the Bill, and Lord Byron, in his maiden speech, most ably supported the 
views of his new-made friend : this speech is printed in Mr. Dallas's volume, f^m a 
manuscript copy, given to Mr. l^eillas by Lord Byron himself. 

The volume, throughout, abounds with interesting detaila; md that porti<m of it 
which was written by Mr. DaHaii, is entitled, in general, to mnch praise: on one 
point only does he betray an unpleasant feelii^, and that is oifrfhe)Mib|eet of the salo 
of Newstead J as his itepliew, the present gallant and amiable bead of Ihe ihmily of 
!Byron, inherita, in oonsequenoe, only the barren title.*^Tbe last chftpler of the book 
is chiefly written by Mr. Dallas's son, a dei^yman of the English Cbarcb.: much of 
it is occupied in an estimate of his Lordship's cbaraoter, nionl aad reUgiousy and woa 
betide the human being whose claims to the mercy of Heaivte mvst b^ weight in m 
balance held by the hand of such a judge. Lord Byron ia repotted to have said oa 
bis death'bed, << 1 amnot afraid to die. I m more fit to die thaa soma pec^U thiah.** 
On this ea(pr«98lon of a dying feUow-creatnre, Mr. Dalhta kaa mnch gpecial pleadia^; 
the olgect of which ia to lead to the inferenoe, that the lol of Lord Byr<» ia chat wHk 
the devil and his angels. Mr. D. is evidmtly one of thai dasa of religionists^ wfao^ itt 
theae latter days, have set themselves up, not to sear^ out the ways, but to dttect 
the awards, of Pyc^ridence : 

" Who deal damnatum round theliand^'* ' 

lliat Lord Byron^s errors were great, no man wilLdAiy, but so also, as tbia volume 
amply shews, were his temptations ; and when we reflect on the punishiMaC that is 
to test for ever, let us fam, with devout and humble hope, to Him, who is able to save 
the chief of sinners ; and who said to the repentant reppobafe o» flko eroM^ *' Te-4il^ 
idialt thou be with me in paradise.?* 


Wanderingis of CMlde Harold^ a Homante of Real Lifef by John Norman 
Bedford, Lieut. R. N. In three Volumes. Shidrwood and 09^ 

Our readers will conjecture, from the title of these volumes^ thai they relate to the 
wanderings of a late noble p»oet : the conjecture is right : the leading incidents of 
his Lordship's life are embodied in the tale, which would be an interesting one, even 
if the events were entirely fictitious. It bears neai'Iy the same relation t6 the Ufa 
of Byron, that << Wavisrley^' docato tha Rebellion in Sbotlasd in 17^5. 


12 THE ELEMENTS OF EUCLID. 

CaHU Baynatd; or, tJU Daya . of John, By Hal TViUoD> Student . at Lav. 

Whittakers. 

The story of this novel may be soon told. Baron Fitswalter, of Castle Baynard, 
had been on a mission to Kiag^ John, at Brackley, and on his retam brought with 
him to the castle a Sir Eustace De Mountford, son of a deceased frimd ; this young 
knight falls in lore with Matilda, the baron^s only daughter, and obtains her £sther*a 
consent to their marriage; when King John, on a journey to London^ arriTes af the 
castle, and smitten with the beauty of Matilda, becomei a rival of De Mountford, 
"Whom he sends on an embassy to Philip, that he may prosecute his designs witli 
respect to Matilda, with less interruption . "Matilda, however, repulses his advances 
with indignation; he proceeds to acts of violence, is detected by Sur Walter, and is 
obliged to quit the castle, vowing vengeance i^inst Fitzwalter and his daughter: 
he engages a Sir Arthur De Clifforde, an old friend of Eitiwalter, to endeavour to 
obtain admission, in disgrnise, to Castle Baynard, and to assassinate MatUda: De 
CJifforde accepts the commission with the intention of disapp<Hnting the viewapf its 
villanous projector, who, finding himself deceived, summons his forces, and attacks 
Fitzwalter's castle, which he sets on fire, and eonveys Fitzwalter. a prisoner ;to the 
Tower. Matilda, De Clifibrde, and a page, escape to a subterraneous caVem, wh^re 
Matilda and the page remain, while De Clifibrde, in disguise, obtains access to Fitz- 
walter in the Tower, and succeeds in effecting his release. The Baron, having ob- 
tained his liberty, applies to Sir Richard Falconberg, to give his daughter an asy- 
lum ; she is sent for, but recognised by the way and seized by a party of the King's 
troopers; but rescued by De Mountford, who had at that moment returned, and is 
on his way to Falconberg Castle. 

The Barons now assemble their forces under Fitzwalter, and settle matters with the 
King at Runnymede ; De Mountford and Matilda are united, and Sir Walter re- 
stored to his possessions. 

This is a skeleton view of the story, and the picture is filled up in a very masterly 
manner. We might select almost at random in confirmation of this opinion, but we 
are persuaded that few readers of novels will, after what we have said, omit to spend 
a few hours over Castle Baynard. 

Historical and Topographical View of Northumberland^ NewccutU-upon-Tyne^ and 
Berwick^pon^Tweed ; with brief Notes of the celebrated places on the Scottish 
Border. Publishing in 4to. paits, 5s. each, by Sherwood and Co. London, and Mac>- 
kenzie and Dent, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. To be completed in three Volumes, the last 
(the History of Newcastle) being independent of the other twQ. 
Local topographical works are g^erally very Uninteresting to persons unconnected 
with the districts to which they relate, but the work before us is. of a nature to de- 
serve the attention of the general reader; and to convey much important information 
on subjects of universal interest. From the situation of Northumberland, with re- 
spect to Scotland, it necessarily bore the brunt in most of the conflicta between 
England and that country ; and the history of the great Northumbrian fiunily of 
Percy forms an important part of the history of England. Much more information is 
here collected relative to the border wars ; much indeed that could be obtained only 
from the families whose ancestors have been engaged in them. 

The lead miu^, and, above all, theeoal mines of Northumberland are objects of na- 
tional importance; and in this work will be found a very explicit detail of every 
thing that the general reader can wish to be acquainted with, respecting these great 
sources of bur national strength. The manufactures, too, of this district are highly 
important; and agriculture is, perhaps, no where so well understood^or so sncoess- 
fuUy practised. 

llie peculiar characteristics of the various classes of its population, pastural, agri- 
culturid, mining, and sea-ffiring, form an interesting subject, on which, and on the 
local antiquities ,and local family-history of the county, its botanical and other pecu- 
liarities, the information which the work contains is as curious and valuable as it is 
generally original. 

The ElemenU of S^eUd^y the first. six books, together with the eleventh and 
twelfth. Printed, with a few variations and additional references, from the text 
of Robert Simpson : 12mo. Collingwood, London. 

With this volume we are much pleased on many heads : the paper and type arc 

ood, the wood-cuts distinct and expressive : the alterations, &c. enumerated in the 

eface we think are improvementu ; but its principal attraction, which is the reason 
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tbat w« notice it in tMs^vay, it its ameetHwce of Hx€y which will be daly eppre- 
ciated, both by teacher and pupil. In our numerous academies where Geometry is 
tai^^hty or pretended to be taught, boys, from ten to fifteen, who find it difilcult 
enough to carry their Geometry in their heads, will be much obliged to Mr. Adams, 
jfor easily them of a portion of what they haye hitherto carried under .thdr anus. 
Again, these young men who go to the umversities to study^ will find it equally use«i 
Inl : when, on fine mornings in spring, they wander on Uie banks of the Cam or Isisy 
they may take their Virgil in their hand^ and Adams-s Euclid in their sidcpocket, 
and see fair play between (science and literature (as used to be our practice). If a 
student, in this situation, should meet a lady or a suspicious character, who, by a 
ghmce at his diagrams, should take him for a coi^urer, he may slip his Euclid into 
his pocket, take out his Virgil, and so pass for a mere poet. 

Hie book is, however, too dear, half the matter in Simpson i>eittg excluded, the 
notes, the data, and the trigonometry ; and this will be a bar to the utility it would 
otherwise produce : if the booksellers would giro the whole of Simpson for the pre- 
sent price, and reduce this abridgement a couple of shillings or eighteen-pence, they 
would render a senrioe to the loyers of science, who are seldom tc^ affluent. 


Memaira tf ikfi AMiratumieai Society of London. Vol. I. Part II. Baldwin, Cra- 
dock, and Joy. 

Wx have great pleasure in announcing the publication of the important collection of 
papers which form this part of the Memoirs of the Astronomical Society, and we 
wish the nature of our publication, and the space to which we are limited, would al- 
low us to g^Ve our readers an adequate idea of their contents. 

No. XXXVI. is a collection of tables, which must be invaluable to the practical 
astronoMT- Their object is to facilitate the determination of the apparent from the 
vuan place of forty-six of the principal fixed stars. They are preceded by an ela^ 
borate and elegant introduction, drawn up by J. F. W. Hefschel, Esq. son of the eele* 
brated Br. Herschel. 

No. XXI. is a paper by Captain Everest, of the Honourable East India Company^s 
service, long the assistant, and now the successor, of Colonel Lambton, in the Trigo- 
nometrical operations in India. It contains an ezaminatiott of M. De La Caille's 
Triangulation of the Cape of Good Hope, which led to a belief that the southern and 
northern hemispheres of the earth were dissimilar figures. The result of Captain 
Ererest^s examination, however, produces a very considerable diminution in the 
confidence which bad before been placed in M. de la' Caille*s admeasurements. 

Our want of space compels us here to drop farther notice of these papers ; but a 
publication which is enriched by the communications of Babbage, Baily, Brinkley, 
Gompertz, Herschel, and Littrow, cannot require our aid to recommend it to the at- 
tention of the scientific world. 


Harm Po^iem; otj EffntUnu of Camdor, By a Brititk Officer. Simpkinand 
Marshall. 

AiroTHSR vejnme of poems ! No : not another volume of poems 3 but another book, 
with the word ^ Poems'' written upon it. It is well for the author of these Effusions 
that he forwarded a copy of them to us; for if we had unfortunately fallen into the 
mistake of purchasing them, we would have summoned him t^the Court of Requests 
for the recovery of our money. How often do we repeat to those who have the mis- 
fortune to be bom with a versatility of genius, ne tutor ultra erepidam ; and, alas ! 
how often have we the mortification to perceive that not the least attention is pai'd 
to this salutary caution. A British officer writing poems, appears, to us, quite as 
monstrous as a man-milliner commanding a squadron of horse-guards. 

We shall notice these << Effusions of Candor, by a British Officer,'' with effusions 
of candour by ourselves. We, therefore, beg to inform him, for he really seems to 
stand in need of the information, that he is no poet. The wretched stuff that he has 
been so very vain and foolish as to put into print, is really without a parallel in the 
art of book-making. It is ten degrees worse than the halfpenny ballads which are 
cried about by the low herd of itinerant publishers. 

We are sorry to be so severe in our censure of this performance ; but it is really 
necessary to endeavour, by some means, to put a stop to the publication of such dull, 
spiritless productions, as the one before us. That the author of this book may be 
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From the 3d till the 23d they continued their course as well as. circumstances 
would admit, the Snap towingp the Griper when the weather was moderate enousrb* 
to admit of it, frequently at the rate of five miles an hour, when she would not of 
lierself hare g^one three. 

Captain Lyon is a draughtsman of no mean talent, and he always looks om nature 
with the eye of an artist. The following paragpraph is, as we think, a very fayour- 
able, nay, a very dblightful, specimen of his descriptive powers :— 

" On the morning of the 25th (July), the wind gradually moderated to a calm, with a 
long-rolling sea. Heavy rain had fallen for about eight hours, daring the early part of the 
day ; but in tlie evening the sky gradually cleared up, with tbat transparent brightness sa 
peculiar to the polar regions. At sun-set it presented a most beautiful appearance. In the 
n:)rth-west was an arch, whose bases were from east to north-west, where its extremity 
joined a second bow, stretching to the south-east. That to tlie north-west was topped by 
clouds of the most vivid orange colours, shaded deep with purple, in long waving, bat 
curved, bands ; and between these gleamed forth the clear blue sky, which, as it approached 
the horizon, blended into soft greed, rose-colour, and lake. In the bluest part bf these 
bright heavens, small clouds, resembling streamers of white floss silk, flowed vrith the 
most airy brightness ; while near the horizon were a quantity of long black streaks in solid 
masses, liehind wbicb the sun was setting. One round blood-coloured spot marked its posi- 
tion, and the base of the dark cloud, immediately above it, was bordered with the most. 
briUiant scarlet, while the reflection from the sun oo. the long-rolling sea, imparted to it a 
deep purple tinge. A singular change took place where the two arches joioed ; as that to^ 
the eastward was of a pure rose-colour, packed, band above band, the divisions of which 
Were distinguished by a dull pink streak/' 

On the 4th of August, when about to enter Hudson's Strait, Captain Lyon took on 
board the Griper the stores which had been brought out for her in the Snap, and bid- 
ding farewell to Lieut. Bullock, who sailed for his station at Newfoundland, he pro- 
ceeded on his voyage. During the whole time that the stores were transferring from 
the Snap to the Griper, the fog was so thick that the boats were directed backward 
and forward by the sound of bells which were kept continually ringing. 

On the 6th of August, Captain Lyon says, 

" I never remember to have seen the sky so beautifully and brilliantly reflected, as on this 
evening ; and lovely as the surrounding dazzling view may have been, I cK>uld not but yield 
to a sensation of loneliness, which I had never experienced on the last voyage ^ and I felt 
most forcibly tlie want of* an accompanying ship, if not to help us, at least to break the 
death-like stillness of the scene." 

On the 12th they were visited by several Esquimaux, to the amount of about .sixty. 

** As the females approached,'^ says Captain Lyon, " they shouted with all their might ; 
and we were not so deficient in gallantry as to be silent on such an occasion, for the speci- 
men collectors were happy to observe that our fair visitors wore immense mittoos of delicate 
white hare-skin, trimmed m the pahns virith jetty feathers of the breast of the dovekie. The 
boats being hauled on the ice, Babel was let loose. On my former voyage, being myself a 
novice in tiie country, I was not aware, in the excitation of the moment, of the noise we all 
made ; but being now well acquainted with the vociferous people who were visiting us, I 
quietly witnessed the present interview, and am convinced it is not possible to give an idea 
of the raving and screaming, which prevailed for a couple of hours." 

« 

On the whole, these noisy people, however, evinced much prudence in bargain- 
making, and ** one most expert fellow succeeded pretty well in picking pockets.^' . 
The generality of them, however, " behaved pretty well, and traded fairly, each wo- 
man producing her stores from a neat little skin bag, which was distinguished by our 
men by the name of a ridicule, them which I conceive it to be a far more respectable 
appendage." — ** Our visitors," continues Captain Lyon, ** did not possess many cu- 
riosities, and were certainly not so rich as we had found them on a former voyage, 
the chief articles in which they bartered being their weapons and clothes ; and, I 
blush while I relate it, two of the fair sex actually disposed of their nether garments, 
a piece of indecorum I never before witnessed." 

In the evening of the 21st of August, a lingular fog passed the ship. 

" From the main-top the vapour appeared like a dull sof): wave rolling past us ; while, 
from the deck, when clear of the ship, it resembled A high dusky wall. During the time 
it surrounded us, the sun was very strong ly reflected on the part opposite it, and the ap- 
pearance was as if a second sun was glimmering through tlie haze." 

On the 27th the voyagers fell in with a tribe of Esquimaux, who hftd probably ue- 
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Ter betbre seen Europmnp. One of them, instead of a canoe, was teated on three 
inflated seal-skins, connected together by blown intestines. He was astride upon one 
skin, while another, of a larger size, was secured on either side of it, so that he was 
placed in a kind of hollow. These people appeared to be a truly primitive race; they 
received the little presents that were made them with evident feelings of thankfulness, 
€md they were anxious that the strangers should accept from their little stores aa 
equivalent, and more than an equivalent, for the g^ifts which had been received. 

" Poor Neakoodloo, on receiving two knives for himself and wife, appeared quite dis^ 
tressed at my refusing two dirty pieces of stone and fish'Skin, which he offered me ; and 
fancying that I irejected them as not being good enough, he took a shaip flint, and began 
cuttmg up a large seal-skin, the only one in his possession, for my acceptance ; qa my re- 
fusing that also, he again warmly repeated his thanks for the knives. 

" The women were slightly tattooed on the face, in small dots, probably from their hav- 
ing no needles of oufiScient fineness to draw a sooted thread under Uie skin, in lines, as is 
the Esquimauk custom. The hands were not marked, and their hair was twisted into a 
sort of club, which hung over each temple. I purchased two little bone ornaments, which 
had been used as pendants to those locks ; and on one of them were about a dozen irregu- 
larly shaped pieces of lead, strung alternately with square-cut pieces of the claw of some 
bird. Tlid women wore no breeches , but had little thigh wrappers, and very high boots." 

Captain Ljron speaks in the highest terms of the g^od behaviour of these poor sa- 
vages (and extremely poor they are); they are a remarkably simple, guileless tribe 
of people. 

On Sept. the 1st and 3d, the ship experienced a tremendous gale, which the Cap- 
tain and every one else felt convinced he could not outride. Captain Lyon gives a 
description of this gale, and of the behaviour of his crew in it, and we regret ex^ 
tremely that we have not room to extract his description. It is a high, a noble tes- 
timonial to the manly feelings of a British seaman in the most appalling of all cir- 
cumstances. 

We must stretch a point, however, and make room for the following:-— 

■ ** At three p. m. the tide had fallen to twenty-two feet (only six more than we drew), and 
the ship having been lifted up by a tremendous sea, struck, with great violence, the whole 
length of her keel. This, we naturally conceived, was the forerunner of her total wreck, 
and we stood in readiness to take the boats, and endeavour to hang under her lee. She 
continued to strike with sufficient force to have burst any less fortified vessel, at intervals of 
a few minutes, whenever an unusually heavy sea passed us. And, as the water was so 
shallow, these miglrt almost be called breakers with their waves, for each, in passing, burst 
with great force over our gangways ; and as every sea topped, our decks were continually, 
and frequently, deeply flooded. All bands took a little refreshment, for some had scarcely 
been below for twenty-four hours, and I had not been in bed for three nights. Although 
few, or none, of us, had any idea that we should survive the gale, we did not think that our 
coniforts should be entirely neglected ; and an order was therefore given to the men to put 
on their best and warmest clothing, to enable them to support life as long as possible. 
Every man, therefore, brought his bacf on deck, and dressed himself; and in tlie fine athletic 
forms which stood exposed before me, I did not see one muscle quiver, nor the slightest sign 
of alarm. The officers each secured some useful instrument about them, for the purposes of 
observation, although it was acknowledged by all, that not the slightest hope remained. And 
now that every thing in our power had been done, I called all hands aft, *and, to a merciful 
God, offered prayers for our preservation. I thanked every one for their excellent conduct, 
and cautioned them, as we should, in all probability, soon appear before our Maker, to enter 
into His presence as men resigned to their fate. We then all sat down in groups, and shel- 
tered from the wash of the sea by whatever we could find, many of us endeavoured to obtain 
a little sleep. Nev^, perhaps, was witnessed a finer scene than on the deck of my little 
ship, when all hope had left us. Noble as the character of the British sailor is always 
allowed to be in cases of danger, yet I did not conceive it possible that, amongst forty-one 
persons, not one repining word should be heard. The officers sat about, wherever they could 
find shelter from the sea, and the men lay down, conversing with each other with perfect 
calmness — each was at peace with his neighbour, and all the world.'* 

On the 12th of September another gale equally tremendous commenced, and it is 
described by Capt; Lyon with most tremendous eflTect. With what feelings will those 
who selected the Griper for the expedition read the following? 

" At such a moment as this, we had fresh cause to deplora the extreme dullness of the 
Griper's sailing, for though almost any other vessel would have worked off the lee-shore, 
we made little or no progresH, but remained actually pitching forecastle under, with scarcely 
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From the 3d ttll the 23d they continued their course as well as. circumstances 
would admit, the Snap towingp the Griper when the weather was moderate euoug^b- 
to admit of it, frequently at the rate of five miles an hour, when she would not of 
herself hare g^one three. 

Captain Lyon is a draughtsman of no mean talent, and he always looks on nature 
with the eye of an artist. The following paragraph is, as we think, a very fayour- 
able, nay, a very dblightful, specimen of his descriptive powers ;— 

'* On the morning of the 25th (July), the wind gradually moderated to a calm, with a 
long-rolling sea. Heavy rain had fallen for about eight hours, during the early part of the 
day ; but in the evening tlie sky gradually cleared up, with that transparent brightness so 
peculiar to the polar regions. At sun-set it presented a most beautiful appearaoce. In the 
n:}rtli-west was an arch, whose bases were from east to north-west, where its extremity 
joined a second bow, stretching to the south-east. That to tlie north-west was to|^>ed by 
clouds of the most vivid orange colours, shaded deep with purple, in long waving, but 
curved, bands ; and between these gleamed forth the clear blue sky, which, as it approached 
the horizon, blended into soft greed, rose-colour, and lake. In the bluest part bf these 
bright heavens, small clouds, resembling streamers of white floss silk, flowed with th» 
most airy brightness ; while near the horizon were a quantity of long black streaks in solid 
masses, liehind which the sun was setting. One round blood-coloured spot marked its posi- 
tion, and the base of the dark cloud, immediately above it, w^& bordered with the most, 
briUiant scarlet, while the reflection from the sun oa the long-rolling sea, imparted to it a 
deep purple tinge. A singular change took place where the two arches joined ; as that to 
tlie eastward was of a pure rose-colour, packed, baud above band, the divisions of which 
were distinguished by a dull pink streak." 

On the 4th of August, when about to enter Hudson^s Strait, Captain Lyon took on 
board the Griper the stores which had been brought out for her in the Snap, and bid- 
ding farewell to Lieut. Bullock, who sailed for his station at Newfoundland, he pro- 
ceeded on his voyage. During the whole time that the stores were transferring from 
the Snap to the Griper, the fog was so thick that the boats were directed backward 
and forward by the sound of bells which were kept continually ringing. 

On the 6th of August, Captain Lyon says, 

" 1 never remember to have seen the sky so beautifully and brilliantly reflected, as on this 
evening ; and lovely as the surrounding dazzling view may have been, I could not but yield 
to a sensation of loneliness, which I had never experienced on the last voyage ; and I felt 
most forcibly tlie want of* an accompanying ship, if not to help us, at least to break the 
death-like stillness of the scene." 

On the 12th they were visited by several £8quimaux, to the amount of about .sixty. 

** As the females approached," says Captain Lyon, " they shouted with all their might ; 
and we were not so deficient in gallantry as to be silent on such an occasion, for the speci- 
men collectors were happy to observe that our fair visitors wore immense mittens of deHcate 
white hare-skin, trimmed m the pahns with jetty feathers of the Weast of the dovekie. The 
boats being hauled on the ice. Babel was let loose. On my former voyage, being myself a 
novice in die country, I was not aware, in the excitation of the moment, of the noise we all 
made ; bat being now well acquainted with tlie vociferous people who were visiting us, I 
quietly witnessed the present interview, and am convinced it is not possible to give an idea 
of the raving and screaming, which prevailed for a couple of hoars." 

« 

On the whole, these noisy people, however, evinced much prudence in bargain- 
making, and ** one most expert fellow succeeded pretty well in picking pockets." . 
The generality of them, however, " behaved pretty well, and traded fairly, each wo- 
man producing her stores from a neat little skin bag, which was distinguished by our 
men by the name of a ridicule, than which I conceive it to be a far more respectable 
appendage." — " Our visitors," continues Captain Lyon, ** did not possess many cn- 
riosities, and were certainly not so rich as we had found them on a former voyage, 
the chief articles in which they bartered being their weapons and clothes ', and, I 
blush while I relate it, two of the fair sex actually disposed of their nether garments, 
a piece of indecorum I never before witnessed." 

In the evening of the 21st of August, a lingular fog passed the ship. 

" From the main-top the vapour appeared like a dull sof): virave rolling past us ; while, 
from the deck, when clear of the ship, it resembled A high dusky wall. During the time 
it surrounded us, the sun was very strongly reflected on the pait opposite it, and the ap- 
pearance was as if a second sun was glimmering through tlie haze." 

On the 27th the voyagers fell in with a tribe of Esquimaux^ who hftd probably ue- 
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?^r befbre seen Europmiia. One of them, instead of a cauoe, was teated on three 
inflated scal-skius, connected together by blown intestines. He was astride upon one 
skin, while another, of a larger size, was secured on either side of it, so that he was 
placed in a kind of hollow. These people appeared to be a truly primitive race ; they 
received the little presents that were made them with evident feelings of thankfulness, 
€md they were anxious that the strangers should accept from their little stores aa 
equivalent, and more than an equivalent, (or the gifts which had been received. 

" Poor Neakoodloo, on reeeiving two knives for himeelf and wife, appeared quite dis** 
tressed at my refusing two dirty pieces of stone and fish'Skin, which he offered me ; and 
fan<^ing that I Tejected them as not being good enough, be took a sharp flint, and began 
cuttmg up a large seal-skin, the only one in his possession, for my acceptance ; on my re- 
fusing that also, he again warmly repeated his thanks for the knives. 

" The women were slightly tattooed on the face, in small dots, probably from their hav- 
ing no needles of oufiScient fineness to draw a sooted thread under Uie skin, in lines, as is 
•the Esquimaux custom. The hands were not marked, and their hair was twisted into a 
sort of club, which hung over each temple. I purchased two little bone ornaments, which 
had been used as pendants to those locks ; and on one of them were about a dozen irregu- 
larly shaped pieces of lead, strung alternately with square-cut pieces of the claw of some 
bird. TTie women wore no breeches, but had little thigh wrappers, and very high boots." 

Captain Ljron speaks in the highest terms of the g^od behaviour of these poor sa- 
vages (and extremely poor they are) 3 they are a remarkably simple, guileless tribe 
of people. 

On Sept. the 1st and 3d, the ship experienced a tremendous gale, which the Cap- 
tain and every one else felt convinced he could not outride. Captain Lyon gives a 
description of this gale, and of the behaviour of his crew in it, and we regret ex^ 
tremely that we have not room to extract his description. It is a high, a noble tes- 
timonial to the manly feelings of a British seaman in the most appalling of all cir- 
cumstances. 

We must stretch a point, however, and make room for the following:-— 

" At three p. m. the tide had fallen to twenty-two feet (only six more than we drew), and 
the sliip haviug been lifted up by a tremendous sea, struck, with great violence, the whole 
length of her keel. This, we naturally conceived, was the forerunner of her total wreck, 
and we stood in readiness to take the boats, and endeavour to hang under her lee. She 
continued to strike with sufficient force to have burst any less fortified vessel, at intervals of 
a few minutes, whenever an unusually heavy sea passed us. And, as the water was so 
shallow, these might almost be called breakers with their waves, for each, in passing, burst 
with great force over our gangways ; and as every sea topped, our decks were continually, 
ahd frequently, deeply flooded. All bands took a little refreshment, for some had scarcely 
been below for twenty-four hours, and I had not been in bed for three nights. Although 
few, or none, of us, had any idea that we should survive the gale, we did not think that our 
comforts should be entirely neglected ; and an order was therefore given to the men to put 
on their best and warmest clotliing, to enable them to support life as long as possible. 
Every man, therefore, brought his bacf ou deck, and dressed himself ; and in the fine athletic 
forms which stood exposed before me, I did not see one muscle quiver, nor the slightest sign 
of alarm. The officers each secured some useful instrument about them, for the purposes of 
observation, although it was acknowledged by all, that not the slightest hope remained. And 
now that every thing in our power had been done, I called all hands aft, *and, to a merciful 
God, offered prayers for our preservation. I thanked every one for their excellent conduct, 
and cautioned them, as we should, in all probability, soon appear before our Maker, to enter 
into His presence as men resigned to their fate. We then all sat down in groups, and shel- 
tered from the wash of the sea by whatever we could find, many of us endeavoured to obtain 
a little sleep. Never, perhaps, was witnessed a finer scene than on the deck of my little 
ship, when all hope had left us. Noble as the character of the British sailor is always 
allowed to be in cases of danger, yet I did not conceive it possible that, amongst forty-one 
persons, not one repining word should be heard. The officers sat about, wberev^ they could 
find shelter from the sea, and the men lay down, conversing with each other with perfect 
calmness— each was at peace with his neighbour, and all the world." 

On the 12th of September another gale equally tremendous commenced, and it is 
described by Capt; Lyon with most tremendous effect. With what feelings will those 
who selected the Griper for the expedition read the following? 

" At such a moment as this, we had fresh cause to deplor&the extreme dullness of the 
Griper's sailing, for though almost any other vessel would have worked off the lee-shore, 
we made little or no progress, but remained actually pitching forecastle under, with scarcely 
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irom tne wuul. 

We shall coiidude our cc^tracta with the followiiig>> which i» worthy of the ** Great 
Unknown." 

. '* The hmricane blew with such violence as to be perfectly deafening ; and the heavy waak 
of the sea made it difficult to' reach the main-mast, where the officer of- the watdi and hia 
people eat flhivering) cosapletely cased in fioozen snow, under a small tarpaulin, befon» 'vduch 
ropes were stretched to preserve them in their places. I never beheld a dadber night, and- 
its. gloom was inoreased by the rays of a small hom lantein, which was suspended £ran 
the misen-stayi to shew where the people sat.*' 

In this gale all the anchors, except the stream-anchor, were cut, and after weig-h- 
ing every circumstance it was the concurrent opinion of every officer on board, that 
the expedition should be abandoned, and that they should endeavour to return to 
England without delay. 

In returning home they encountered much bad weather, but they had visita from 
a few of the natires of Salisbury Island, as they passed it. Capt. Lyon describes 
them as a set of noisy, boisterous, iat fellows, with an air of saucy independence, a 
most clamorous demand for presents, and much addicted to thieving. Indeed, he 
sagns, they had- perhaps scaroely a virtue left, owing to the roguery they had learned 
from the Hudson's Boy ships. 

On the 2d of October they again passed Cape Chudleigh, and bending their coane* 
across the Atlantic, they, arriy^ in Portsmoa& Harbour on the 9lh of NoTember. 

fitoairtrous as it appears the expedition has been, it is^satisfaotory to find that the 
whole of the crew returned ii» safety to their natiye Iand» Capt. Lyon appears to- 
have avuled himself of every oecasion to make snch abservations as might be inte* 
resting to science.. His aMignetical observations are of a highly important chasactei!^ 
and since his return he has judiciously placed them in the hands of Mr. Barlow, of. 
Woolwich, who haS' formed from them a most valnable paper, which is gives as -an 
Appendix to the volume. Professor Hooker, of Glasgow, has also an interesting pa- 
per on the botanical specimens which were collected during the voyag^. 

In the higher part of Hudson's Bay the compass needles lost all directive force, ex^- 
cepit when the ship was steering northward; and even then, so much of the directive 
power was owing to th^ ship's local attraction, that the compasses were of no use 
whatever in steering. Those compasses in which the local attraction was counter- 
acted by Af r. Barlow's plates, did not derive sufficient directive force from the earth 
to enable them to overcome the friction of the point on which the needle moved, and, 
they conseqjuently stood at any point at which they, were set. Mr. Barlow, in his 
very able paper, shews that all these phenomena are legitimate consequences of the 
present theory of magnetic attraction; and where the data can be at all depended 
on^ he shews too that the observed deviations agree as nearly as can be expected with 
these obtained from theoretical computatioa. Mr. B. has- also made some compvta- 
tions with a view to determine the geographical situation of the magnetic pole. One* 
of his methods of conpputation depei^is on the connexion between the dip of the nee- 
dle and the magnetic latitude, and another on the observed deviation of the horizon- 
* tal needle in different places. In both methods, however^ it is assumed that the mag' 
netic meridians are great circles, an assumption which,, though convenient for calcu- 
lation, may not be consistent-with fact. 

On the whole, we have derived as much pleasure from the pernsal of Capt. Lyon's 
book as from any work of the kind that we have lately seen ; and sure we are, that 
neither the man of science, the curious in adventures, nor the connoisseur in beauti- 
ful and striking description, will think^half a guinea ill spent in the purchase of the 
volume. 

There are occasional pecnliarities in Capt. Lyon's phraseology, and a few instances 
of inaccurate composition, which, under other circumstances, we might have thought 
it. our duty to remark upon; but. they are of too trifling a nature to merit mere than, 
a passing notice in the case of Capt. Lyon, whose professional pursuits and engage- 
ments have been of too arduous a nature to allow him to spend much time in the un- 
psofltable study of thecivious refinements of langoage» 

Wtt had nearly omitted to notice the plates^ which are, in general, good. There is- 
one of the Griper in a storm, which is much more than goody-r-iMs excellent. A'' 
chart of the ronte of the r ship from Cape Chu4ldlgh up th^, Bay and-back- again, is 
P^e^l^ft^to th&book. 
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WIUSON^S ALICE ALLAN** 

We ^ve b«ei^ greatly |>lea8#d with a parusal of the stories whiofa form this volume. 
Their moral tendency is excellent, which is no slight praise ; but they have the far- 
ther merit of beipg very interring' and w^ell-told stories. The following extract 
• from The Counip Town is a fair, and we are sure it will not be deemed a dlsadvao 
-tageousy cipecimen of the moral tone and the literary merit of the volume. 

** That queer old iallow, Simon Brcwvn, is hie alive 1 

" Yes, and justa8«tninge as ev0r. He wears the iiame straight blue coat that he has 
worn for many years ; and that everlasting pair of corduroy ineKpresHbles, may daily be 
seen walking about our town. He got licJi strangely, and in a very short time, so «ays the 
story. In liis early life he was a starch manufocturer ; and was surveyed by a jolly old 
exckKmen, who loved 'bis bottle. Simon, tberefoze, took good care to humour him ; ixe ML 
tiie king's officer well with tlie food he liked best ; whilst Mrs. Brown, an industrious dame, 
skilfully managed the starch manufactory. Simon was quite as usefully, and rather more 
pleasantly employed, and, of course, in a few years, he grew rich. By a glance at that 
quaint character, you may know that he has money in his pocket. It has often occurred to 
tne, tliat such men as Simon speak, in every look and turn, the despicable and lordly sen- 
tence, ' I am rich !^ And yet I know not why we should rail at such cash-collectors, and 
set it down as an unpardonable vice for a man to heap together a store of riches. We too 
cammonly say of him, * With the means in his power, he does no good to any mortal being.' 
Granted : and what then 1 The avaricious only do that which the dissipated and ambitious 
make the only rule of their conduct ; he gives way to his ruling passion, and suffers none 
of the amiable sympathies of humanity to interfere with the acquisition of riches. He 
does, indeed, only live for himself and for the gratification of his propensities ; to him the 
gxeatiest pleasure in the woild'is to find tiiat every year increases the sum-total of his wealth ; 
and his highest pride consists in the feeling, that all his neighbours know him to be rich. 
And what good does it do ? Aye, that 's another question. But let us first turn for a. mo- 
ment to the man of extravagance and pleasure. Is there any virtue in his careless squan- 
dering of money ? Or asy true liberality in the unheeding and indiscriminate appticaden bf 
hie means? Certainly not. The avaricious man is induced to keep his purse-striugs 
tightened from the wdinate affection that he places uppn gold — ^&om the feeling, long 
cherished, that leads him at all times to value it 6ver-much ; whilst his opposite neighbour 
takes BO care at all of the blessings of wealth. He squanders, because he cannot estimate, 
and is liberal only for \be gratification of his follies and his crimes. They are alike the 
slaves of their passions, and alike are they heartlessly enthralled^in the boncfs of tlieir vices. 
There is*no difference in principle between the man who spends his paternal estate in a 
round of folly and self-gratification, and that narrow-souled and purse-proud being, whose 
sole ambition was to have it wiitten on his tomb. 


Here lies 


Who died worth tlaee hundred thonsBbd povuAa" 

We camiot close onr notice of this work without stating^, that it is one "whose pe- 
rusal will afford mach both of amusement and profit. 


CAPRlC£.t 

Tat leadinif feature «fthb flimiBy novel is the note of admiratioii. It is a book of 
oh'8 ! and ah's ! << Ah ! yoar slleBce declares my suimises Just ! My son ioves yoa ! 
Oh, Heaven!'^ — is the style ttaroughont. 

ifo person, of the stronger sex, above the years of pupilage, will, we are sure, be 
enabled to get through three pages of the sickly sentimentality which is here spread 
over three volumes; and we should feel sincere pity tor the unfortunate taste of any 
one, of either sex, or any age, that could make a comfortable meal on fare so insipid 
afi thU unkmnon hdA here prepared. 


i^ta^*. 


* AHoe Allan : The County Toum, &c. By Alexander Wilson. Post 8vo. London : 
Om. B. Whittaker. 

t Caprice, or Anecdotau of the Listowel Family, an Ixish Novel» in $ vols* By «a Un- 
known. London : Sherwood, Jones, and Co. 
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SCENES ANJ> THOUGHTS.* 

The author of Warerley effected^ perhaps, the greatest reyolution in the taste of 
that part of the British public who read for amusement, th&t it has eyer been the lot 
of any son of Adam to accomplish. For the last ten years, every thing in the shape 
of a story thought worth looking at has literally smelt of peat reak and the covenant. 
A re-action, however, is now taking place, the full effect of which the delightful Eng- 
lish scenes and home thoughts contained in this volume are calculated greatly to ac 
celerate. 

We have, from the pen of Washington Irving, a few beautiful sketches of the old 
English manor-house; and the author of the volume now on our table has given us 
a number of equally interesting pictures of the manners of the English people of the 
present day. His work too has one reconmiendation which cannot be claimed for 
either the works of Scott or Irving ; — it is calculated not only to interest and inform, 
but to improve the moral feelings. 

We sincerely wish the publisher success in the task which he appears to have im- 
posed on himself,— that of bringing out a series of publications which are likely to 
work most advantageously for the best interests of society, as well as to givfe a dis- 
tinction and favourable impress to the literary character of the age. We can only 
make room for the following extract : — 

** I endeavoured to learn the story of the ill '■fated Ellen, and the interesting mourner 
whom I had beheld hovering over her aslies ; and I found that they were indeed the pangs 
of a mother's heart, which had caused the grief that I had witnessed. She had attended 
her husband abroad, through many a scene of trial and hardship ; she had dressed his 
wounds upon tlie day of battle, and she bad watched over her soldier's lowly pallet, with 
firm and unremitting tenderness ; but his wounds were healed, and he rose frcmi his sick- 
bed, astonished at her magnanimity, and grateful fov her affection. They returned together 
to their native countiy, that they might seek a reward for their past sufferings in the bosom of 
the country that gave them biith, and in the happy retirement which they best loved. Se- 
veral children blessed their union ; but some were nipped in the bud of infancy, and the 
rest prematurely destroyed, ere yet they were fully unfolded into blossoms. One beloved 
daughter — their beauteous Ellen — alone remained to them. All the tender shoots were 
witliered, save this one ; and her they cherished as their sole remaining pride, their only 
surviving prop. They did not, however, allow their affections to, blind their judgment ; but 
subdued the strength of their attachment, that it might not be injurious to the character of 
their child. That child grew up all that her doting parents wished ; and lovely in mind 
as in person, she constituted their sum of happiness on earth. But, alas ! the sweetest and 
most delicate "flowers are often nipped the soonest by tjie chill wind, or by the blighting 
mildew. Her fragile form but too easily sunk under the pressure of disease ; and, like a 
tender reed, bent beneath its own unsupported weight. Her eyes, indeed, spsffkled with 
unusual lustre, but it was no more like ibe brilUance of health, than the false glare of a 
wandering meteor resembles the clear and steady efulgence of the meridian sun ; and 
though a bright bloom coloured her cheek, it was not the rosy tint of vigour, but the harbin- 
ger of approaching ruin. The terrified parents beheld, with horror, the dreadful symptoms. 
In an agony of mind, which none besides can fully appreciate, they tried all that nature 
dictated, or art devised, to stop the progress of the fatal malady. But it was too late. It 
made japid and gigantic strides ; and hope itself was soon obUged to droop in anguish. The 
lovely victim saw her fate before her, but her wings were plumed for heaven, and she wished 
not to hover longer upon the earth. While her body drooped and languished, her mind be- 
came strengthened and fortified ; and the undecaymg spirit seemed to shhie forth mate 
visiblyr and more beautifully, when the mortal shroud which enveloped it was' gradually 
falling away. But though she grieved not for herself, she yet mourned for those whom she 
felt that her death would make but too desolate ; and she tried to reconcile them to the 
prospect of her loss, and to prepare them to bear it with fortitude. The tas^ she essayed 
unceasingly to complete, and die thought her labour was rewarded, for her nearly heart- 
broken parents afiected, before her, a calmness which they could not feel, because they 
saw it gave her pleasure. At length life gradually waned — and waned, until its lamp shot 
up one bright, but quivering, gleam, and was then darkened for ever ! She was dead— but 
the rose stUl lived on her cheek, and a smile still played up«n the half-closed hps, whose last 
accents had breathed the fond name of mother ! And those who locked upon her coold 


-v^"" 


* Scenes and Thoughts. Post 8vo. London : Geo. B. Whittaker. 
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acttcely believe bat that she sweetly slept. But there were two hearts which felt how surely 
she had left them forever. Awake to an agonising sense of the reaUty of their misfortune, 
the unhappy parents gave way, for some time, to the bitterness of their feelings. They saw 
around them a dreary waste, without one pleasant spot on which their eye could rest with 
joy. The houris of their paradise had disappeared, and with her its enchantment vanished. 
The poor bereaved mother first forgot the creature in the Christian. Leaning upon tlie 
' Rock of Ages,' she rose above her grief, and bid her anguish cease, and her sighs lie 
hashed. Her heart still, indeed, beat, but she staunched the wound by the effiorts of piety. 
Her tears would still flow, but she dried them with religious hope ; and if a murmur dared 
to hover on her lips, she cUsmissed it with religious horror." 


HOLBEIN'S DANCE OF DEATH.* 

Ma. Wrigbt has here presented us with the best edition we have yet' seen of Hol- 
bein*8 Dance of Death. The work was much wanted ; for the former ones were 
sadly imperfect; and the character of the wood-cuts, which alone lends popularity to 
the book, were defaced and worn down by the continual demands for them. Of Mr. 
Bewick, the artist of the present wood-engravings, we need say nothing; his name is 
well known to the admirers of the Fine Arts; but let us add, — that if any thing ia 
likely to give permanency to his well-earned reputation, it is the masterly way in 
which he has here illustrated Holbein's Dance of Death. The characters throughout 
may almost vie with those of Hogarth in vivid and startling reality, as any one who 
will refer to the engfravings XXVI H. and XL. may perceive. Add to this, that the 
whole series form a 6ne moral tale of the mock-sublime nature ; similar, and indeed 
in no respect inferior, to the celebrated Lovc-a-la-Mode of Hogarth. On the whole, 
we wish our publisher all the success that his spirited speculation merits. 


BRITISH GALLERIES OF ART.f 

THie, as a work of criticism, is one of .the best books that has issued from the press 
for many years past. It is full of the most exquisite descriptions, which atre, at Ih^ 
same time, broi^t to bear, in a most inasterly manner, upon the paintii^ nnd^ 
consideration. The Titian gallery, the gaUery at Dulwich, that at Hampton 
Court, and several others, are treated of in the papers which form this admirable lit- 
tle volume. The descriptions of the writer are so exquisitely true and beautiful, and 
his colourings so varied, rich, and warm, that we could almost call his book the gal« 
leries which he describes put into words. The pictures stand as naturally before 
US as if we were passing through the rooms in which they are deposited ; an4 
their beauties come upon us with as much force as if we actually beheld them be- 
fore us. 

The writer of these elegant criticises modestly acquaints us, that he haa giv&fi 
but little study to the art, and that his observations flow from admiration. This, how^ 
ever, is evidently not the legitimate source of his remarks. His criticisms, it is true, 
are devoid of those technicalities, which, much as they might edify the student, 
would render them less interesting to the general reader, and consequently deprive 
them of their present popular character. Hiere is sufficient evidence in the volume 
however to convince us that the writer*s knowledge in the principles of the art is 
not so limited as he would have us believe. ^Tis sometimes prudent in a man to 
husband his talents ; and upon this feeling we suppose the writer has acted, lliere 
is such a thing as hyper-criticism in ptcfur^^ as well as in books; but the author 
of this volume (blessings on his ignorance !) appears to know nothing about the 

matter. 

We congratulate the lovers of paintings on the appearance of a work so calculated 
to heighten their pleasures ; for surely it will be a heightening of them to be ena- 
bled, by their own fire-sides, to have those admirable specimens of art which have 
been the objects of their admiration pass in review before them. 


<* The Dance of Death of the celebrated Hans Holbein, in a Series of Fifty-two Engrav- 
ings on W<Kxl, by Mr. Bewirk i with Letter-press lUustratians. London : William Charl- 
ton Wright. 

t British Galleries of Art. Loudon : Geo. B. Whittaker. 
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SMILES AND TEARS* 

W£ confess we are fond of new faces. Much, and sincerely, as we loVe our old 
friends, we still delight in forming* new acquaintances. Among those old fricndt, 
we may enumerate our Scott, our Irving, and a dozen others, to whose visits we re- 
gularly look forward j and who, when they come, are always welcome to us : but it 
very frequently happens that, without the slightest introduction, a stranger drops in 
vpon us, takes a seat at our fire-side, and says, '^ I^m come to tell you a few good sto- 
ries, Sir." Having listened to his narration, he leaves us with some such address as 
the following, " There, Sir, if you like what you have heard, you may perhaps see 
me again — ^good morning.'^ Now the author of, the volume before us is one of these 
unceremonious gentlemen, and we have much pleasure in saying, we shall be glad of 
a more extended acquaintance with him. 

The author of these <' Smiles and Tears'^ displays considerable acquaintance with 
the source from whence they spring*— the human heart. He goes on with the vigour 
of some inquiring traveller when he penetrates the dark recesses of a forest, or the 
solitudes of a desert, for the purpose of discovering the fountain-head of a river. His 
pathway is among our passions and affections, and his grand object appears to be to 
reach the heart. This is no easy task ; and he who succeeds in it must possess a 
deep sensibility and a perfect acquaintance with human sympathies. If we state, 
then, that the author of << Smiles and Tears," though he has sometimes succeeded, 
has also sometimes failed, in his purpose, we shall have accounted for it in the diffi- 
culty of the undertaking. 

This exceedingly neat little volume contains seventeen sketches on various sub- 
jects ; some of a humorous character, and some devoted to our more exalted feelings. 
There is a freshness about them which is a far surer warrant to us of the writer hav- 
ing been in the spring-time of his existence when they were drawn, than his decla- 
ration of the fact set forth in his introductory paper. It may be as well to observe, 
by the way, that the author speaks, in this said introductory paper, in a very off- 
handed, unconcerned manner of the critics. We beg to tell him that the critics are 
not so unintportant personages as he seems to think. He tells us that it is a practice 
with young authors '' to profess to entertain a thorough contempt, or else an invinci- 
ble fear," of us; and then comes the writer^s resolution to do neither the one nor the 
other. This is exceedingly charitable, and, we doubt not, will have as good an efiect 
upon some of our brethren as it had upon us. We cannot bear to be despised ; and 
then to be feared— bless us ! who would ever think of fearing a critic ? 

The language in this volume is, in general, smooth and elegant ; though there are 
occasional redundancies, which the more sober Judgment of the author will, in time, 
teach him to avoid. His style is full without being wordy, and simple without being 
common-place or languid. Few of his thoughts are original], but many of them come 
before us in a new form. He is sometimes bold, but we cannot say sublime; his ex- 
pressions are sometimes devoid of power, but they are never feeble. He is not sq 
much a depicter of thingfs aa an observer of men, at whom he looks with an eye that 
penetrates beyond the surface. As a specimen of his talent at description we tran* 
scribe the following from his " Fellow-Travellers." 

** In tlie course of a rambling excursion that I performed during the late summer, I 
arrived at a small obscure vill^, situate near Tiverton, with the expectation of meeting 
an old school*fellow, and the intention of paying off a visiting debt, on which interest and 
compound interest was accumulating in an alarming progress. As soon as I had found die 
bouse where my Mend formerly' resided, I discovered, to my unspeakable chagrine, that 
Frank had latterly changed his abode, and taken up bis quarters above thirty miles distant. 
What was to be done 1 the village consisted of a dozen shabby cottages, and half as many 
gloomy mansions, together witli an ale-house and a parish-church ; all of which were most 
insufferably duU, affording ample scope (if want of reality may be allowed to consist of such) 
for the poetical, though not for the matter-of-fact pen. 

" My first inquiries were respecting the means of quitting a spot so divested of every thing 
that could interest a traveller's mind. Here a new source of discomfiture presented itself ; 
my host, with an awful longitude of countenance, assured me that there was no chance of 
any conveyance except by the mail, which did not pass through till late in the evening. 
However, as a kind of set-off to this catalogue of calamities, I remembered there was a vebi- 


* Smiles and Tears. Witli Vignettes from posthumous Designs by Thurston* London : 
Wiljiam Charlton Wright. 
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tie goiikg to tlie very place my friend had removed to,, and which would make its appearance 
in the course of the following hour. Under any other circumstance, the necessity of stop- 
ping an hour at a hedge public-house would have been inserted in my list of the ' miseries 
of human life ;' as they were, I felt quite exhilarated at the prospect of so eafly a liberatioii 
from my involuntary thraldom. 

" On the appearance of the vehicle, termed, by the proprietors, a caravan, idthough it 
seemed to me to bear a vast similitude to a hearse, the thermometer of my spirits fell below 
the freezing point. One poor wretch, which the driver called a horse, but which I mistook 
for a crocodile, was to have the charge of conveying my precious person, in felloti«hip with 
seven others, a distance of fifteen miles, when his functions were to be usurped by another 
unfortunate, who, in all probability, was as respectable a looking vagabond as himself. 
Having, at last, overcome my scruples, I took my seat.—' All right,' being the signal, the 
son of the whip set his creaking concern in motion, after being most pathetically charged, 
by an old lady, * not to drive too fast,' an injunction, I can most conscientiously affirm, he 
obeyed to a miracle. 

** The companv assembled consisted of a portly-looking John Bull kind of a gentleman, 
dressed in that kmd of costly humility that bespeaks one who is ' well to do in the world,' 
as the Devonshire folks have it ; a raw-boned lanky personage, whose military surtout and 
seared countenance gave ample testimony that both they and their owners had ' seen some 
service ;' together with a rough-looking gentleman, whose pepper^and- salt-coloured coat 
seemed to be in admirable keeping with his vinegar-cruet of a countenance. There was also 
a little dapper individual, who sat snug in a comer, with a pair of merry black eyes, which 
augured a sufficient fund of amusement to beguile the tedious hours before us. 

" It was not long before I discovered that the last-mentioned individual was paying vast 
attention to the whimsical lady who, upon my entrance, had shewn such a friendly solicitude 
for her own and her fellow travellers' necks. I was, at first, dull enough to wonder what he 
could perceive in this daughter of Eve, to call forth the elegant compliments he so profusely 
lavished on her, particularly as there was a young lady, evidently just freed from her gover- 
ness, who sat poutingly by his side, as much as to say he might, without straining his eyes, 
find a worthier object for his admiration. The fortunate fair one, who thus m<mopolized dl 
the gallantry of the caravan, Was certainly brought into the world as the model of a poet's 
mistross : her figure was that of a capital S, and no doubt a letter of credit to its mistress 
whenever it was introduced ; her face appeared equally indebted to Time and the small-pox, 
inasmuch as it bore testimonials of the acquaintance of each ; her nose seemed to have a 

- vast contempt for her chin (perhaps in consequence of the many words that haiA passed 
' b€»tween them), and was devoutly turned, as if in conscious security of protection, towards 

bei^ eyes — her eye, I mean to say, for she had but one, but that suppUed the want of the 
other, inasmuch as it evidently looked two ways at once : her lips were the colour and con- 
sistency of two rolls of shrivelled parchment, and seemed, ' to a fimciful view,' to be the 
reccmls of all the eatables and drinkables that had passed through them, in tJieir way to 

- their possessor's most respectable stomach. 

** Such is the best description my memory afiTords of the * bewitching little creature,' — 

- the < lovely angel,' — the ' enchanting specimen of Nature's divinest efiforts,' as she was 
alternately addressed by hst obsequious admirer. We jo^ed on very tolerably for about 
half an hour, when the lady of the one eye begged, as a particular favour, that the window 
might be put up, on the ground that she was feuful of catching cold. Here the gentleman 
of the pepper-and-salt, for the first time, moved a muscle of his vinegar aspect, and begged 

- leave to remind his fellow-travellers, that there were only eight in the vehicle, and but one 
current to admit the air, which, if they closed, would, in all probabiHty, have the effect 
of cloaina them. This was unanswerable by wordsj but the demi-goddess made it mani- 
fest that It was not by deeds, by pntting the object in dispute down. The pepper-and-salt, 
wonderful to relate, valuing his existence more than the lady's smiles, had the temraity to 

- draw it up again ; the lady, by^o means daunted, renewed the attack ; but the vinegar- 
front was not to be vanquished, and up again went the T^nndow. How long this vis-a-vis 
would have continued, is uncertain, had not the advocate for free air, with his usual inflex- 
ibility of countenance, thrust his bony hand through the glass, and his head into his oppo- 

• nent's frice, exclaiming, with a most amiable grin,. ' What d'ye think of that, ma'm !' The 

- discomfited amazon having appealed to the company, that it was not her who was the 
cause of the mischief, declared her resolution to teU the proprietors the whole circumstance. 
. — * Do, ma'm, it will be a good thing for the poor man if. he gets rid of aU his paina so 
easily.' Thus ended the memorable encounter. 

** The dapper one, perceiving that the object of his raillery was not exactly pleased at the 
unexpected issue of her attack, remained for some time silent, till, as if determined not to 
remain long unemployed, he proposed that the company present should take it by turAs to 
relate either a tale or an anecdote, as the best means of dissipating the tediousuess of the 
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ouxDfiy. JEveiy body-jeemdd.to J^xsote {uightily .tif ibe pl^, bat.oo one bad cooiAge 'to 
commence, till the son of tbe plough».a£t^ alhearty Ami, began by obsernag, tbat s 
jiobody seemed to have a word to say fox tbentfelves, be supposed be migbt tell a t^de.in 
bis own "way. Silence being obtained, Uie wonby yeoman aommenced.'' 

We leave tbe young author of ^^ Smiles and Tears" with the smcerest wishes that 
his Yisions of fame may be realized. He has mounted the first step of the Jacobus 
ladder of immortality, and if he think hard, write harder, have the best luck in the 
world, and stand a little more in awe of the critics, he may perhs^s one day get a| 
the top of it. We would, however, recommend him to be less liberal with his puns, 
which are sometimes not of the best, sometimes not of the newest. The volume he 
has brought forth is creditable to him in every respect ; and wc doubt not that the 
great promise he has already shewn will lead him to eminence in that most unstable 
of aUprjofessions — ^Authorship. 


RIDDLED TREATISE ON NAVIGATION.* 

It has been said, that " the greater the number of treatises extant on any given de- 
partment of art or science, the nearer to perfection is that department of art or sci- 
ence.** This we think is not correct ; for if it were, every addiiian must be an iai- 
protiement, which in the order of book-making is by no nieans the case, as we., who 
are not book-makers, very well know. There is something bjighly praiseworthy in the 
labours of those individuals who devote their tiofie and talents to the advancement and 
perfection of elemaitary instruction, especially to those of a subject of such incalcula- 
ble importance to the British empire as the science of navigation. Under this im- 
pression, we haU the announeement of any new work on this subject, as involving tbe 
prosperity of our country, and examine the work with eagerness — compare the new 
with ihe old, and reg^ulate our opinions by the circumstances of the case. We «rfi 
bold enougik to say that Mr. Riddle's book only requires to be examined by compe- 
tent judges to gain a character that will place it before any treatise on the subject 
now in use. Jt is not, as too many works on navigation are, merely practical; neitber 
does tboory claim too much importance: it is a compound of both, so miMui^d that 
each occupies that prc^ortion that makes a complete whole. 

To say nothing whatever of the little introductory tract on Algebra, — the g^vae- 
trical part is truly useful, containing more than a hundred theorems very neatly de- 
taontirated, with an addition of thirty-six elegant exercises: and the article on Tri- 
gonometry, Plane and Spherical, Is handled with tbe author's usual dexterity. 

Then follow the various *^ Sailings,'' to each of whicli, as well as to the Trigono- 
metry, is subjoined att extensive and judicious list of PrtbUicdl Quitstianty which can- 
not be too much applauded; as all other works are very deficient in these highly use- 
ful exercises. It has often be^a a complaint, by teachers <w « large tcalCf that their 
pupils too soon run through the examples — ^they become common property too soon. 
This is now obviated, for the present work abounds in thein^ containing more than 
any three of the hitherto most popular treatises! 

We can do no more than slightly mention the Nautical Astronomy, and the variovs 
tables, which conclude the volume ; they are well arrange and coipplete : in the 
« finding of the latitude and longitude" will be found some simplifications and im- 
provements. 

Mr, Riddle, in compiling jthis book had more advantages; in being at th« head of 
the inqtortant national establishment, for whose use it was written, he bad abundant 
opportunities of taking that comprehensive view of his subject, without which no 
book can be made to answer the ends of general practical instrucdon : yet none bat a 
practical teacher can write a book on education. 

As this treatise will no doubt be introduced to the British navy, wc could wish to 
see it as complete as possible, and should be glad to see that interestijo^ part of ad- 
encoj the pr«f ection of the sphere^ introduced into the second edition-.-4f the author 
can aiford it. We think the compass at pag^ 156 will not ^* box" well ; it wants de- 
coration. Hie chart, at page 194, ifi ^o dim that we could scarcely see it. 

- ^ I - ■•■..-■ • — ^ 

* A Tieatise on Narigation, and Nautical Astronomy, adapted to Practice and to tbe pur- 
poses of Elementary Instraction. By Edward Kiddle^ master of the Mathematical School 
lloyal Naval Avylum^ Oieenwich. Baldwin, Cradock^ and Joy* 
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PUfiLI C BV^iBNTS'. 

Foreign— Europe. 

OvxBFL«w 9v THC Neva. 

Ijr the. beginning of the month intelligence was receiTed of adreadfiil calamity wbleh 


befel the city of Peteraburgii, by the overflow of the mer Neraii 

Liberty of the Press in Russia. 

The Emperor of Ruina has chargfed the Minister of the Ecclesiastical Aflhirs, to 
exercise the most rigorous surreiliance over all publications that treat on Relisicby 
or matters connected with Education, inl order that no work may be printed witnont 
first receiving the Royal sanction. 

Asia — Earthquake in Persia. 

A RECENT travelter in Pereiay in a letter to a friend, relate^ that on the 2d of June' 
last, he arrived, by the caravaneary, at Roonartnckta. Having taken up his quar- 
ters in a bungalow, and being fatigued with travelling, he threw himself on the 
Chunane terrace, and was asleep in a few seconds. About seven o^clock he was 
awoke by a heavy noise, resembling the rumbling of a waggon going over a bridge 
at a quick rate. Between sleeping and waking, he started up, and thought the whole 
hoase appeared in motion. When he wasthorougrhly awake, he found a venerable 
Persian by his side, whom he afterward found to be the chief of the village. A few 
minutes after which his-^ head servant approached him, and by certaiik movements of 
his body, intimated thai th»:eavtli wafr is -motion. The thermometer, at -this time-, wa8> 
seventy-six, being three degreea> lower ibm at his arrival. In maiding a menuHimdum' 
of the circumstance^ at half aflereleven'^ he was electrified by another severe shock;' 
imd4)y the peaduleus mfcrtion'ofihe house, was fearful he should not be able to make^ 
his -escape before it came dewn^ the village being situated in a valley^ surrounded by? 
hiHa. Having obtained* the> outside of Sie* walls, he observed, withconstentation, 
that the neighbouring scenery was scarcely discernible, from the clouds of smoke* 
that completely enveloped them. Havittg. taken shelter in a small bush, he felt 
agpain two more shocks of less violence ; it was then about one o*ck»ok^ and the ther- 
mometer was ninety-four. 

The damage that the house had received was immense ; the walks were cracked,- 
as were likewise thesteps^ which, in many places, bad fallen in. About eight o'clock* 
another shock took place^ which separated the tube that conveys the water through the' 
house from its stattoir. At the time the letter was forwarded (the 11th of June), the 
writer had no estimate of the damage done to the surrounding country. 

HoMfi. 

On the 1st of January last, the Grand JurJ at the Commission Court of Bablin, ig- 
nored the bill of indictment against Mr. O'Couneil, after a consultation of four hours. 
Mr. Justice Moore, in his charge to the jury> referred to the case of Sir F. Bardett, 
as apposite in the present instance. 

On Monday, the 17th January, Albion Cox, Esq. recovered against Edmund Kean, 
the celebrated Tragedian, 8001. damages, fdr criminal conversation with plaintiff's 
wife. The defence endeavoured to prove that Mrs. Cox had been criminal with 
other individuals, in which the defendant's counsel partly succeeded. The jury, 
nevertheless, found their verdict for the plaintiff, with the above amount of damages. 

The newly-discovered copy of Shakspeare's Plays. 

Thk admirers of Shakspeare, and of antiquities, have had a rich treat afforded them 
in the discovery of a volume of twelve of our immortaidramattst's most popular ploys/ 
We shall confine our remaa^ks principally to the tragedy of Hamlet, as difibring thet 
meet with thesnbsequent editions. Thivnewfy^discoveredone ranks in -priority of dare 
to any one known^ it bean thatt>f 160d»tbe one mentleued by Malone bore that of 1604^' 
and which, he conceived, to<be*«the ortgiHal edition:^. There are' many singular cirenm- 
stances connected with this inestimablerelio^ that, independent of antiquity,^ rendiiini 
it of more importance. ThePolOBinsof thenfodem editions is here styled ^ilontmbis^; 
and Laertes, I^eartes, througheiut. The -speech of the kingv li* the- scene after ther 
varnishing of the ghost,, which always appeared extraneous, istiow, in conBeqiience'o^ 
the introduction of two Ambassadors, rendered com'plete. 


do 

Many objectionable paasages which hare crept into the later e^itionfl, are here not to be 
found ; in particular we would mention that in the part where Hamlet adu Oj^elia whether 
he shall lay his head in her lap ; the word country appears to have been substituted ibr 
contrary, removing a charge of indelicacy irom the memory of our immortal bard. 

We subjoin an extract to sheW what interpolations have taken place : 

O that this too much grieu'd and sallied flesh Such speede : Frailtie, thy name is Woman. 

Would melt to nothing, or that the Tniuersall Why she would hang on him, as if ifecrease 

Globe of heauen would tume al to a Chaos ! Of appetite had growne by what it looked on. 

O God within two moneths ; no not two : O wicked wicked speede, to make such 

married j Dexteiitie to incestuous sheetesy 

Mine vncle : O let me not thinke of it. Ere yet the shooes were olde. 

My fathers brother : but no more like The which slie followed my dead fathers 
My father, than 1 to Hercules, corse. 

Within two moneths, ei-e yet the salt of most Like iVyofte, all tears: married, well it is 
Vnrighteous feates had left their flushing not. 

In her galled eyes, she married : o God, a Nor it cannot come to good : 

beast But breake my heart, for I must bold my 
Deuoyd of reason would not have made tongue. 


THEATRICAUS. 

According to the promise we made in our last, we now commence Our criticism on theatri- 
cal performances, and guided by the principles we then pntfessed, of istanding perfectly in- 
dependent between the public and those professionally connected with the theatre, in the 
commencement of our new vocation, we sbidl only renew our former pledge of strict impar- 
tiahty. Unfortunately for our reputation, we are fearful we shaU be compelled to risk it, a 
iather unfavourable circumstance, so little of novelty has there been produced at ei&er of 
the pat^it theatres : with the exception of the Pantomimes, a revival of Massingier's play 
of the " Fatal Dowry," and a new Opera, all January has been barren ; the o^'l iii Der 
Freizchutz is as great a favourite as ever, and Messrs. Bennett and Horn, the rival Caspars, 
are really worthy the attention of his Majesty's Artillery, so expert have they become in 
casting bullets. As Pantomimes have been from time immemorial exempted ftom. the 
l^h of cjiticism, we are sure our readers will not And fault in our treading, on this occasion, 
on the heels of our predecessors. It would be indulging too closely the peevishness of age, 
to find fault with that which we thought incomparable when young. Pantomimes have 
indeed a farther claim upon our iiidulgence ; a Pantomime was the first theatrical exhibition 
we ever witnessed, and its remembrance clhigs to us with the fond association of beings and 
things long since gone — ^but not forgotten. No mischievous urchin newly released from the 
trammels and the rules of syntax, ever welcomed the first night of a new Pantomime with 
4sincereT delight than ourselves. As soon as we have occupied our seat in the first row of the 
pit, we look around us and feel the spirit of boyhood once more enlivening our veins, and 
glowing throughout us. The troops of rosy-cheeked children decked out in their holiday 
attire, carry us, without wading through fhe dull medium of years, to the time when we 
knew no other anticipation on earth so delightful, as that which the green curtain in a few 
minutes would realize — aye, with all our wisdom and importance, gladly would we return back 
to the same happy state of unconsciousness, when we mistook George fiamwell for Harlequin, 
and asked our grandmother why Millwood did not dance.— Oh ! Siey were the times, when 
neither Jack the Giant Killer, nor Robinson Crusoe, appeared half so enviable a being as the 
motley-clothed hero — by the mass, we would have resigned the seven league boots, to gain 
possession of his wand ! ! One sigh for these post obit enjoyments, and " Richard is Urn- 
self again." 

With all our friendly disposition towards a favourable reception, we must honestly confess, 
we were dbappointed at the Covent Garden Pantomime : we wish we could say the same 
as to the one at;.the other house. It seems as great an impossibility, tliat Harlequins should 
speak, as that Druiy Lane should ever produce a good Pantomime ; therefore every body 
naturally expects an indifferent one, and the worthy Lessee, in his zeal to ** keep vp the 
character of his establishment," determines the public shall never be disappointed — for a 
dulllsr tissue ofthreadbare jokes, tricks that appear flexible and old to every body but the in- 
ventor, and more tiresome repetitions, never created ahead-ache, or put the beautiful Symme- 
try of the mouth farther out of proportion. Covent Garden is in almost as bad a predica- 
ment, and since the spirit of Grimaldi no longer elivens the walls, every symptom of mirth 
^md joviality seems to have fled with him. 
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Hie performers at both houses acquitted themselTe«» or father sastamed their reputation, 
Vety creditably. We prefer the JDrury Lane 'Clown and Pantaloon, to those of the other 
house, wliich we think possesses a superior Harlequin and Columbine. The scenery in both 
houses confers great credit to the proprietors' Uberality and judgment ; we never witnessed 
any thing finer. 

Being prevented witnessing the revival of the " Fatal Dowry/* we must suspend our 
observe tioTit) till Mr. Macready's recovery from his present severe indisposition, which, we 
sincerely hope, will not long be the cause of his absence from a profession which he so emi' 
nently graces. 

On Wednesday the 19th ult. a new opera was produced at Drury-Lane, under the title 
of the ** Fall of Algiers ;" and, as we humbly conf^ ourselves incapable of such a task, we 
subjoin an outline of the plot from one of the daily journals. 

Algeiuon Rockwardine (Horn) marries Amanda (Miss Graddon), for wliich his uncle, 
Admiral Kockwaidine (Terry), discards him. The young couple quit the country, are cap- 
tured by a corsair, and, together with Lauretta CMiss Stephens), are landed at Algiers. 
Amanda, and her attendant, Lauretta, are conducted to the seraglio of the dey, Orasmin 
(Sapio). Algernon, and Timothy Tourist (Harley), a book-making ti'avell«r, are set to* work 
in the. gardens. The dey makes love to Amanda, and, ignorant of the relationship of 
Algernon, prevails on him and Timothy to assure her her husband is dead : they plan a res- 
cue, wliich fails, and are thrown into prison. At this moment. Admiral Rockwardine 
arrives, as ambassador from England : he meets Amanda — learns the fate of his nephew — 
bf^mbards the town — sets the captives free — becomes reconciled to Algernon, — while 
Lauretta is, of course, maiTied to Timothy, 

Putting aside its close resemblance to the plot of the " Siege of Belgrade,** our readers 
may ask, what can be more meagre and common-place 1 We would make answer— -tlie 
execution. The dialogue— but hold ! the dialogue of operas is proverbially beneath criti- 
cism, and the autlior seems determined not to deviate from estabUshed customs, inasmuch as 
it is as bad as it can be. Still there is attraction in this piece ; the music is by Bishop, and 
has all the faults, with many of the beauties, of that eminent composer. His mannerism, 
his eternal imitations, as usual, predominate ; though a few of those delicate touches of 
nature, grace, and feeling, wliich, when he relies on himself, he can produce, are, neverthe- 
less, discernible. We cannot, however, pass unnoticed the many barefaced plagiarisms on 
Weber. What can be-^nore ridiculous than a troop of beauties from the Bey's haram, 
flourisliing away in the hunting chorus of Der Freischiitz ? Of a verity, it is almost as ap- 
propriate as a circle of blacksmiths hammering to tlie tune of ", Here in cool grot." Yet 
such things are, as vide the last scene of the first act. W^eber has already been made a Handel 
of by liis own countrymen ; our composers seem determined to make some use of him here. 
We must not pass off the performers Tsdthout brief admiration j Sapio was in brilliant voice, 
and has added a leaf to his well-earned laurel. His style is manly and neivous, often grace- 
ful, and never sinking into prettiness. .He gave ** Yes ! 'tis decreed," with infinite sweet- 
ness, and was deservedly encored. We never remember seeing Horn to greater advantage 
than in Algenion Rockwardine ; he looked, and what' was more, he acted, the character 
admirably. This gentleman possesses a fine voice, an imdeniable person ; and if he infused 
a little more spirit into his acting, we should set . him down as a very creditable performer. 
We know not who ought most to be indebted to Harley— the author or me audience j for with- 
out him they could never have sat the pt-rformance out. His embodying of the sketch of 
the character set down to his share, does him infinite credit ; and though he robbed us of 
many yawns, we most fieely and sincerely forgive him, in consideration of the smiles he 
bestowed in return. I'he author was too high a judge of Mr. Terry's abilities, to tliink of 
assisting him, and therefore most generously gave him the shadow of a part, relying on that 
gentleman's abilities to make it a thing of substance, which, unquestionably, great as they 
are, we need not say he declined doing. Miss Stephens, tlie graceful, the fascinating Ste- 
phens, sang with her usual brilliancy and archness. 

Mr. Harley most pathetically lamented the necessity of Miss Graddon omitting some part 
of' her songs, on account of a severe cold she was labouring under j a plea which the audience 
received with the most Christian-like fortitude. We are sure if there was a sailor in tlie 
house, Mr. Smith might have relied on an assurance that his personation of Ben 
Brown was unlike any thing but that of a Britisli Seaman : we wonder that such a parti- 
cular old gentleman as the Admiral could think of associating with such a suspicious-looking 
companion. In order that our readers may form a preity estimate of the worth of the poetry, 
-we will subjoin the penultimate words (we cannot say rhymes) of a duet sung between 
Orasmin and Amanda, which we are sure will answer all the purpose of tlie song entire — 
" treasure — miner— pleasure — resign — grieve me — love — believe me — approve !" Mr. 
Walker, who claims the clever tragedy of Wallace, we are told for a confirmed fact, is the 
author. It may well be called the of tho Fall of Al — giers, for verily it is beueatli any. 
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FINE ARTS. 

THB RAPHAEL TAPBSTBT. 

In Kew BofOtd Street is a most interesting exhibition €ff tapestry, the whole consi8tin§^ of 
nine distinct pieces, forming a complete series of the Cartoons of the innnortal Raphael ; 
each being about fourteen feet in height and nearly twenty feet in length. The subjects it 
will be remembered are,— -1. St. Paul and St. Barnabas preaching at Lystra.— !2. St. Peter 
curing the lame man at the gate of the temple. — 3, St. Paul and Elymas before Sergius Faulus 
at Paphos. — 4. Christ delivering the keys to St. Peter.->-5. St. Peter drawing down the 
punishment of heaven on Ananias and Sapphira. — 6. St. Paul preaching to the Athenians. — 
7. The miraculous draught of fishes,— 8. ITie Conversion of St. Paul. — 9. The stoning of 
St. Peter. Of the first seven, it would be next to impertinence to suppose that any of 
our readers who profess themselves admirers of the fine arts, are not well acquainted with, 
in consequence of the originals being open to inspection, in the Royal Collection ; but as the 
two last are not in this country, we will subjoin a few observations as to the merit of the 
paintings, reserving for conclusion our critical opinion on the execution of the tapettry. 

Before we enter Uie examination, we cannot forbear glancing over the history oi these 
wonderful fac-similes, which we hate in a great measure ^eaned firom that highly interest- 
ing publication, the News of Literature. The tapestries which are the ostensible object of 
these remarks, were taken off ^if we are rightly informed) during the lifetime of the great 
original artist ; under the direction of his patron Leo the Tenth, a monarch whose life and 
times are, through the medium of Mr. Roscoe, so familiar to the English reader. Two sets 
of tapestries were originally made, one of whidi, the subject of these remarks, was presented 
by Leo the Tenth to his contemporary Henry the Eighth. This was its first introduction 
into this country. The successive sovereigns of this country enjoyed these inestimable spe- 
cimens of human art, till, by the decapitation of Charles I. they fell into the hand^f of the 
Parliament, by whose orders they were exposed to sale. The Spanish Ambassador became 
the purchaser, and subsequently they were transferred to the house of Alva, from whose 
existing Duke the present proprietor purchased them. Ilie other set still retain their origbal 
place, after a variety of vicissitudes, in that splendid repository, the Vatican. 

Of the '* Conversion of St. Paul" it is not in language to describe the more than human 
feelings this master-piece of art awakens. Raphael breathes in every dash of the pencil, 
and the soul of the master seems portrayed in every movement of his hand. The prostrated 
> figure of Saul, paralyzed as it were with the fearful consciousness of his daring, is inimitably 
fine ; the drawing of the horse defies description, you feel inclined to asstxre yourself it is not 
breathing. But all must yield to the sacred and awe-inspiring portraiture of our Saviour — 
it would be sacrilege, after such a master-spirit, to attempt to describe the feelings this crea- 
tion of the painter's mind excites. It is all sublimity, it requires no halo to assure the 
spectator the original is above mortality — if we dare to imagine the Son of God in a human 
form, it is impossible to dismiss from the mind this wonderful picture. The Mai^rrdom of 
St. Stephen is also superior to admiration, and may be viewed with astonishment even after 
the contemplation of the ** Conversion of St. Paul. 

Time that neither respects the worthy, the noble, or the great, seems to have lost his 
power over these magical specimens of art ; though the brilliancy of the tints have feuled, 
the harmony of the colours still subsist,'^ witli as much, and perhaps more, grandeur than in 
the Cartoons themselves. We feel confident that those who have hitherto neglected enjoy- 
ing this unparalleled feast of the optics, will no longer forego that gratification. 

THE PERISTREPHIC PANORAMA 

Is to be seen at the Great Room in Spring Gardens. The proprietors promise to give a 
" Panoramic view of the Battle of Genappe, St. Helena," and, what appears most astonish- 
ing, ** the most interesting events of Bonaparte's career from his defeat at the bi^e of 
Waterloo, until its close at St. Helena." This exhibition may be, as appertaimng to so lofty 
a character, highly interesting, but for those who go there for the intention of viewing a 
work of art, we would advise them to let their visit precede that of the exhibition of the 
tapestries we have spoken of in terms of such high admiration. 

BNGllAVING. 
LORD BYRON. — BY LUFTON. 

Wb unhesitatingly pronounce this as the finest engraving among the host that has already 
appeared of this distinguished nobleman. It is a mezzotint, and equal to any spedmen w0 
ever witnessed. The light and shade ^e most exquisitely contrasted; and we never remem- 
ber viewing any tiling more beautiful tlian the subdued brilliancy of the flesh. It is irom 
the original of Phillips; and does even honour to that great namle. 
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^TEMOIRS OF THE AFFAIRS OF EUROPE,* 

FROM THE PEACE OF UTRECHT. 

The reader, we presume, is aware that we are, by no means, celebrated for writing 
grave articles. We have an invincible antipathy to every subject which requires us 
to sink into that wretched state of dulness which the world calls sober reckoning. 
We are, according to an ancient MS. in our fkmily library, the lineal descendant of 
Democritus, and we purpose to ** walk in the ways" of our worthy ancestor. When 
we hear certain people holding solemn disputations on political economy « othere 
arguing, with inflexible gravity, upon metaphysical subtilties, and others defending 
the sublime science of craniology against the attacks of its heretical opponents — we 
never enter more deeply into the question discussed, than to exclaim, in the language 
of Swift-- 

^* Strangtt such a difierence should be 
'Twixt tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee." 

This is the conclusion at Which we invariably arrive upon all difficult points ; and it 
is, wie believe, quite as satisfactory as many of the deductions of those whose pro- 
fundity cannot, for a moment, be doubted. We cannot breath* freely but in the 
regions of light-heartedness, where the song of merriment breaks upon our ear, 
and where, with the zest of a voluptuary, we are enabled to riot in the newness of 
oar sensibilities. With these feelings, it cannot be supposed that we are adapted to 
detail the common-place facts of history. Hence, then,' it will be asked. Why, 
in the present instance, we select such a subject as << Memoirs 'of the Affairs of 
Europe ?" Simply, because Lord John Russell, who, we believe, is a very clever, 
lively, good-natured personage, has written a very clever, lively, good-natured book, 
under that title ^ and, consequently, we shall have little to do but to transcribe such 
parts of it as we may consider the most interesting and amusing. At present only 
one volume has appeared, which embodies the ^ Affairs" from the peace of Utrecht, 
which took place in 1713, to the death of the Duke of Orleans, in December/ 1723. 
Other volumes, we presume, are to follow, until the Memoirs are brought down to the 
present period. 

.In a rather lengthy introduction, which, we would say, is not the worse for being 
long, his Lordship has given some very judicious observations on the relatidbs of 
governments to each other. We would willingly extract them, but it is simply our 
intention, in this paper, to select the lighter and more amusing parts of his volume— 
the g^ver portion we leave to the Edinburgh and Quarterly. We do not purpose to 
give a connected review of the work— to follow the noble author from chapter to 
chapter, and detail the particular portion of history contained in each. The volume 
is studded with anecdotes and interesting incidents ; and these alone will occupy our 
attention. We shall, as it were, merely ratnble through the book, and, as we stroll 
along, cull such flowers as we may consider will form an acceptable bouquet for our 
readers. 

We before spoke of the introduction, which is a highly-finished composition. We 
ought, at the same time, to have remarked upon the excellent parallel which is drawn 
in it, between the characters of Rousseau and Burke; and we ought to have noticed 
two anecdotes of Lewis XV. and Charles IL It is not too late, we trust, to make the 
avMndB honorable, 

Rousseau and Burke. 

• • • • « Both were men whose imagination outstripped their judgment. Both had 
the faculty of dressing their thoughts in the most harmonious style ever employed in their 
respective languages. If Burke is more rich in inu^ery — Rousseau is more naught with 
feeling. If Burke surprises and carries away by hu splendid diction — Rousseau seems 
more natural, and has been more successful in contriving that art, which does so much, 
should do nothing. Both Rousseau and Burke exalted the idols of their own fancy ; 
Rousseau painted with brilliant colours an age of savage simplicity, which, in his 
sober hours, he knew never had existed. Burke took for his favourite illusion the hap- 
piness of an age of chivalry, whose best features live only in romance. The one called 
upon the woiid, in its manhood, to regret that period of its infancy, when arts w«re im- 

* Memoirs of the Affairs of Europe, from the Peace of Utrecht, London : Murray, Albe- 
marle Street. 
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inofwni and the hides of wild beasts were the only covering for the body. The other en* 
deavoured to restore and preserve the remains of the dark and dismal times of the middle 
ages, when Europe was barbaious and miserable. Yet both these authors could call to 
their assistance the soundest maxims of reason, the most profound doctrines of philosophy." 

^F ^F ^r Tf 

1 

XjEWIS XV. 


'^^ Lewis XV. WM always gorerMd by his misfc— aes or fevaudtes, and was eier in 
ibB Inbit of jesting ttp(m his own total want of powec One of faia pasonl finroaiites fae- 
Iqg applied to by a relative in the ooantry for a piaoe, ansiveied, < if srez tlw kiag cobsb 
ta have m^vmisw^, I wiH i|>eak ti yowr b^ntf.' ** 

CaAB.tBS II. 

" Charles II. was so ignorant that he did not know Mons beloi^d to him, «ad 
when he heard of its beiag taken, Temarked» ha was very soRyjfer his ally, Wdliam III." 

Soon after the peace of Utrecht, the health of Lewis XIV. began Tiaibly to decline; 
^nd this drcnmataBee affonied an opportvahjr to the prond mA ■aWynwiit Le Td- 
Uen, ihe king^'a confessor, to lfov<onr the viewa of tiie fesolta in their faeetility agsinst 
^e Jansenista. One of his first acta was tbe destruction of tbe SMnastcry o^ Poit- 
BoyaJ, that celebrated school ^ ioamiiigv ftwn vkieh had iseaed Ihe three AnHiwIat 
Nieele, Lemaitre de flaoi, Paaeail, and 'viany cithers ••f eHineaee in Ifterstnse. His 
next set was the ruin of the Csvdinal de NonilhM, wIk> was abandoned, at idut aaiAe 
time^ b^ his former friend^ Msdame de Manitenon, whose pesserfvl inflnence bv«r the 
leing,jfahehad cfaoaoiie exercise it, woald teve enabM hhn tetnnmph over, fan 
pei*seoutoirB. Net satislfied with dKsgvaoing Abe Cardinal in the esrea of the kiagv 
l^eHlen and hia party had resolved to ca u f ey bim to ilMne,te the fmrpeae of hw* 
Ing bdim degwnded in ftiU eansjatery; bnt tfhie inftBDoiiB ncheme was defeated! by one 
IMlle. de Cbausseraye. 

Itese eoBleDtions, m afl prdbsinlfty, baatened tbe death of Levn, who, 4>n his re. 
tamfremJffariy, in Angvst, 17ift, was seiaed with a mertificatian bi bialegf. We 
have heard a ^rtiat deai of theBomAxma being odcbrated for dyiy^ well; and LnwJa 
XIV. does not appear to have been deficient in Ihmily fortitude. 

'* ^hea iofonned ihat his disease was without a remedy, he shewed not the swiaBest un^ 
easiness, and cala% said, that in that case he hadbetter oe left to diein peace* -He asked 
Harecbal, his surgeon, upon whose sincerity he relied, -haw long -he iihon^it he might livel 
Marechal. replied, ' Till Wednesday :' < My sentence, then, is ior Weoaeaday*' juid tbe 
king, without the least mark oi trouble, disj^fflointment* at alann. from this tmie* and*in- 
deeSl, in the whole course of his last illness, ne displayed a patience, courage, and tsanquil- 
li^, to whichi even those the least inclined to praise him, have borne testimony in taans of 
the wannest admiratioa. When the members of his family circled arouiul him were melted 
into tears at ^e si^t of the sufierinss he enduredi he safa tothem* ' This is too aflpcting ; 
let us separate.' To Madame de Maintenon he calndy observed, ' I thought it waa msx» 
difiicult to die :' and seeiitgin 4he looking-glass that hia attendants were cx^pogk be «w4 to 
them, ' Why do you we^jp^J did you believe me immortal V " 

The re^dieings whldh teok^laoe, t^ Ibe people, en tbe 9ea^ of the kfag-, a ^cn 
eenatraiited with tbe atarm ^bkb bad been ifbit for his safety darhig hisilfaiessi, hi 
1686, were a melancholy lesson of the instability of a nation's r^pard ibr its sove- 
reign. He who had once been adored as the greatest of kings, was at last reproached 
as the most unfeeling of tyrants. He who, to use the words of Hume, *' surpassed 
all c(Mitemp<nrary nooarehs, as in graadeor, so Hhewise In fhme and glory,'' was 
at length hated bybie peqple, and hie victories regarded as the engines of hhi ty- 
ranny, it untst'be eenfeesed-that, with many -virtues, Le^is possessed many yiees. 
That wlthoonaiderablenatanil talent, was united -in blm a certain imbecility, -whwA 
pYaeed him in tbe power 'of aervilcs and 'flatterers j 'but etiUit is a qnestion, whether 
or not tbe execss of joy virblch theTrenob^nfttiendisplajFed at his death, was -net an 
aet of injQStiee to 'hie nwmory* 

".It is reported, that when he was very youug, his mother had said to him, ' My lOH, re- 
semble your grandfather, and not your fother ; and the king asking ihfiireasoi}, ' bessnie,' 
Ae answered, ' the people cried at the death of Henry the Fourth, and laughed at that of 
Lewis the Thirteenth;* •* 

Thefbtlowing anecdotes of him are related in these Memoirs : ' < 
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His Justice. 

" One offoB valets-de-chambre ^kins: him to recommend to tlie judges a cause which ^9 
was carrying on against his father-in-law, said to hiin> ' Sir, you have only to say one word :* 
' That is not the difficulty/ answered tlie king ; * but tell me, if you were in the place of your 
&ther>in-Iaw, would you wish me to say that word V " 

Love of Etiquette. 

" A ayore nmooB occasion, in which L^wifi shewed the Tery great importance he. Itself 
attached to etiqvette, happened in t^4t, when his brother, the X>uke of Orleans, requested 
that the Jhsfihea^, his wife^ might have a chair with a back to it, in the queen's presence. 
' The firieQdship I had for him»* says Lewis, ' would have made me wish pever to deny him 
^fxy thing, bat seeing of what consequence this was, I instantly gave him to understand, with 
all possible mildness, that I could not satisfy him on this point*' " 

A GOOD Appetite. 

*** 1 have often,' says the Buchess oi Orieans, ' seen the king eat four plates of soup, a 
wMe pheasant, a partridge, a large plateful of salad, mutton with gravy and with gulic, 
two good slices of bam, and a plate foil of pastry, besides fruit and sweetmeats.' " 

A meal^ we should think; that would have satisfied a hungry Jakut. 

First Impressions. 

'* Ejirly in his reign he took a fancy to make verses, and had composed Q|xe day a very in- 
^^:^<n:ent madrigal. He shewed it to the Marshal de G^rammont, saying, at the sam^ time^ 
' Read, I beg of you, this little madrigal, ^d see if you ever read so absurd a one : because 
people know thM^ I have lately taken to verses, they send me all sort» of things.' The mar- 
shal, after reading it, replied; ' Your majesty judges divinely of every thmg; tliisis, indeed, 
the m<3«3t fooUsh .and ridiculous madrigal I ever read.' The king laughed, and said, ' Must 
not the author of it be an absurd coxcomb V ' Sire, he can be nothing else.' ' Thank you,' 
said the king, ' for having spoken so fairly ; I wrote it myself.' The marshal begged to 
have it back, and declared he had read it hastily ; but the king would not allow him, saying, 
' No, marshal, the first impressions are always the most natural.' " 

The Advantage op Power. 

** Lewis^ after making him (a nobleman who l^ad been ambassadDr at Constantinople) 
explzpn one day the power of the ^ultans, could not cpnceal his wish for such despotism, and 
let drop some words, implying that these sovereigns must be immensely powerful : ' Yes,' 
said the ambassador, ' but I must likewise say, £at I have seen ^hree or four of them span- 
gled.'" 

Mmgr oiher anecdotes are given, wl|i<di we h%ve not room to insert j and we find, 
in tlue seeond chapter of Book I. an interesting account of the king's mistresses, 
Vjalli^e, Afonte^Mm, and Maintenon, to the latt^ of whom it is well known he was 
privately married. The third chapter, which is of a heavier character than the two 
srhlttb precede it, contains an account of the administration of Lewis, with the state 
joi the ssrmy and navy, commerce and manufoctures. The extraordinary measure of 
jthe gi«at minister, Colbert, relAtive to loans, is thus mentioned :— 

" Upon Colbert^s assuming the direction of the finances, he was so impressed with the mis- 
chief produced by loans, that he issued a decree, forbidding contractors to lend money to ^e 
state under pain of death. When he afterward found Imi^lf obliged to borrow to meet the 
exigencies o^ war, he did not think it mscesfifo^ to repeal his own law ; and it is a singular 
fact, that those who lent money to t^e government were, to the end of the monarchy, liable 
to capital punishment." 

The first and sectmd chapters of Book II. are chiefly devoted to the afiikirs of 
England ; and these, we consider* :form t\ifi dryest part of the volnme— >we, by no 
means, say the least important part.' The aSmrs of this coontiy, at the latter end of 
the reign of Queen Anne, and the commencement of that of George the First, the 
period treated on in these chapters, will always form an important era in our annals. 
It cannot be expected that our limits will permit us to enter upon a detail of events 
connected with the conspiracies and rebellions which ushered in the reign of George 
the First. The insurrections, headed foy the Pretender and his partisans, are too well 
known to require any observations from us ^ and they are too extensively dwelt upon 
in these Memoirs, to warrant us in venturing upon extracts. 

Chapter the third, which again carries us back to France, concludes the volume. 
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At ilie^leath ^liewis, notwithstanding the will of tliat monarch (which, by the bjCf 
according to his own declaration, he never expected would be heeded), tbe Duke of 
Orleans was placed in possession of an unrestricted regency ^ and one of hiii first 
proceeding^ was to place the persecuted Cardinal de Noailles at the head of the Coun- 
cil of Conscience. This act gave general satisfaction. D^Ag^esseau, in consequence 
of the death of Voisin, was created Chancellor. The following anecdote is related 
of him : 

" Being asked one day if he had never thought of a method to prevent delay and extor- 
tion in legal proceedings, he replied, * I have often considered of it; but when I reflected on 
the number of barristers, attorneys, clerks, and baififfs, I should ruin, I had not the heart 
to proceed.* "—Again, it is stated that " Upon being once reproached by a firiend* with his 
procrastination, D Aguesseau replied, * When I consider that a decision of a chancellor is S 
law, I think it allowable to spend a long time in reflection.' ** 

A most excellent doctrine, and one that has met with stanch disciples. 

This chapter brings theaflTairs down to the death of the Regent, in 1723; and from 
the talent and historical information displayed throughout the whole volume, we look 
forward to the succeeding ones with considerable confidence in their merits. Tbe 
work, when complete, will form one of the most interesting books in the English 
language. It embraces a period the most important in the history of Europe— we 
may say, in the history of the world. The thanks of the country are due to the 
noble author, and, we doubt not, that he will have them. 

Lord John Russell is too well known, as a scholar, to need the assistance of any 
thing which we can say in favour of his talents. We shall, therefore, abstain from 
any comment on the volume before us, other than to express our opinion that it is 
calculated to add, considerably, to the high literary character which he previously 
possessed. The style, throughout, is chaste and elegant ; and the writer^s exten- 
sive information is brought to bear, most effectively, upon the task which be has 
undertaken. 


ENGLISH LIFE, OR MANNERS AT HOME.* 

These pictures are sketched with great freedom— the colouring is laid on with a 
masterly hand, aftd the varnish is hardly perceptible. We gfive the preference 
to « Lord William," a portrait « gilt and glazed," and really fit for the most fashion- 
able drawing-room. He is a regular Hyde Park Adonis ; and though, we are in- 
formed, not '^ excessively handsome," has a great deal to recommend him. Among 
his other qualifications, he falls in love, and out again, with a non-ckalancB truly 
amiable. Th6ugh we entertain a religious abhorrence against the whole race of 
flirts, Augusta Eflfingham is as captivMing a coquette as ever broke a heart, or an 
Editor's resolution. The volume is written in an easy, dashing style, hnd the author 
has a peculiar knack of making the most of trifles. 

A Tale of Every-day Life has great merit, though it wants incidents to keep the ad- 
mirably drawn characters in full play. In the dialogue there is a smartness, almost 
approaching to wit ; and a satirical playfulness, wluch keeps weariness at a distancow 
We must make room for an extract of the poetry, which is scattered througfaout the 
rolume ; which, in our opinion, has a vigour and depth of feeling that do not very 
frequently characterize anonymous productions. 

To AH Apostate. 

And art thou fallen — thou — round whose head the blaze 
Of glory brighten'd with her countless rays, 
Each ray a Sun — the union how divine — 
And oh, bow lovdy when they shone as thine 1 
Down to the dust that spirit meant for heaven ! 
Accursed the more for all those talents given, 
Given and spum'd by thee ! — Oh, thou hast done • 
A deed at which fitends only smile — hast won 
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A ctirse loo deep for woman's lips to breathe — 

Art boand in chains which demons only wreathe ! 

There is a crime as midnight black — a crime 

Scarce equalled in the chronicles of time — 

So foal — but pause I, lest the sun grow pale, 

And heareci's lights hide them from the monstrous tale. 


OUR VILLAGE : BY MISS MITFORD • 

IA18S MiTFORD is an excellent painter in water-colours of rural manners in England. 
Her portraits are all taken from the life — fresh, lively, and characteristic, but de- 
ficient innerye of conception, and yigour of execution. She is the prettiest minia- 
ture artist we know ; and though the range of her obfteryation is but confined, it is 
acute in proportion to its limits. The yillage from which she professes to sketch her 
likenesses, is well worthy of so gifted an artist. We know it, intimately, onrseWes — . 
have passed months upon its common, *^ the dear delicious common," as our authoress 
obligingly calls it, and can youch for the truth of her description. << Tom Gordery," 
the poacher, as she, somewhat, superfluously entitles him, was a fast friend of ours; 
our gfuardian Ptscator (Isaac Walton would call him), and, in consequence, we. can 
take a literary oath to the vraUemblanct of his individual portrait. The << Old 
Bachelor," too, though we had not the pleasure of his acquaintance, we can still 
fancy — and that is one g^-eat test of merit. As for *' Lucy, the loquacious Lucy," 
she is an inimitable sketch — a phoenix of a maid-servant — a complete Miss Kelly in 
the country. There is one sure test by which the merit of a work may be estimated. 
If, after perusal, it leaves any fixed definite impression on the mind, it may safely he 
pronounced good. Who, for instance, in the Scotch, novels, can ever forget the 
heart-stirring Cameronian sketches — the pure character of Jeatiie Deans~or the re- 
gret of the witch, Meg Merrilies, when she weeps ^beside- -the old ash-tree under 
which her kettle had boiied for forty years ? Who has not rambled, in thought, with 
Rob Roy, among his mountains, and echoed back the feeling which prompted, that the 
heather he trod when living, should bloom over him when dead ? Who has not felt 
alHhe father stir within his soul at the recollection of the childless Anastasius? And 
laughed, even to convulsion, at the polemic disputes between Square andThwack*em. 
It is in the vivid impression which such sketches leave behind them, that their intrin- 
sic excellence consists; for it is one of tlie peculiar properties of genius to engraft 
its own feelings and fancies upon the mind of another, with the same facility that it 
creates and combines for itself. Now, if we try Miss Mitford by this test, she will 
rise triumphant from the experiment. She has sketched characters not easily to be 
forgotten. << Her talking Lady," in particular, is astonishingly correct, not so much 
from 'the genugj which is common enough, as from the workman-like manner in which 
its lights and shades are put forth. << Walks in the Country," too, smack of the sweet 
simplicity of lanes and meadows. *' Violetting" recalls many past and pleasing re- 
collections of a kindred nature to our mind. And the << Great Farm^House" is the 
very same that Cobbett (our finest, indeed our only pastoral writer) is so fond of de.- 
scribing. We cannot leave Miss Mitford with a higher compliment than this, and 
s^hall, accordingly, here bid her adieu-«- wishing her ** Village" cUl the pppularity that 
its merits entitle it to receive. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS-f 

We have derived considerable pleasure from the perusal of these volumes. The 
author evinces g^eat acuteness in discriminating the peculiarities of indivi- 
dual character; and he is singularly felicitous in giving dramatic efioct to the 
common-place conversation of every-day life. Indeed, he deals so larg^y in 
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conversations, that it is fortunate for his work that he possesflefty m t9b eminent a de* 
gree, the tact and talent necessary to give effect to that species of composition. He 
is evidently, too, a person well acquainted with the world 5 bnt the le&ding principle 
which he aims to inculcate, namely, that in virtue, intelligence, and every other esti- 
mable quality, the aristocracy of this country are vessels chos^i to honour, is cer- 
tainly not one which can be fairly deduced from the specimens of the caste which he 
has chosen to exhibit, however much we may be disposed to give credit to his con- 
fident assertion of the fact. In one of the stories which comprise the second series of 
Sayings and Doings, we are introduced to the family of the Earl of Famborough^a 
most charming family, certainly; but the authory on the credit of the representation 
of this family's excellences, takes occasion to infer the general and great superiority 
of the higher ranks over the middle classes. 

i^uppesing it to be true, however, that any such family as that of the Farnbor^ugfav 
does really exist in the rafiks of our aristocracy: we shall suppose, also, that it Is 
equally common to find, in the same rank of 111^, saeh persons as the Lady Alme{rtt 
Milford, who traces her descent from Charlemagne. Take this speeimoA nf aristo- 
cratic refinement in the way in which it is presented by the flcntbor. 

« ^ Hoit^, toity, man 1' ezckdmed Lady Afanesra, * give one time and breath to tak k 
question : stop your vocabulaiy, and tell me who axe these Kosemoros V 

* There, my lady/ said Grsjan, bowkg pfofoaadly, ' histosy his lelt me in the dariu' 
' They ate stfange people, ar'n't they V said he^ la^ship. 

*■ Thmr are all strange to me at first,' zeplied tbe umdiord, ' but ^IkBf an uiicemmonl^ 
genteel/ 

< Genteel !' said Lady Almeira, * have they gentitityt Have they any Ubod in tbeir 
veins, Sir 1 Answer me that' 

< Blood !' said the astonished Grojan, ' oh dear yes, my hdyi I should think eo i mm 
looks as if she had plenty/ ** 

Again: 

" ' You most understand me/ said Lady Almeira, ' I believe that the Uiad god baabeen 
atwoik.* 
' Dear, dear !' inuttered Grojan. 

* And that my ton has been vtroonded rather deeply/ 

* I hope not, my lady,— if he hasr it must have iKen sboe breaklMit by that infextel dia- 

gOQIB.' 

' Dragoon 1 stuff !' cried her ladyship ; ' by the bright eyes of this Miss Rosemore.' 

* La ! bless her eyes, she 's a sweet ciieatiire/ said Grojan, in the umocenoeof his heait, 

* and would net woiuid nobody, Vm sure/ 

* And I,' continued her ladyship, * am i^ipteheasive that Henzy is getting eatanglBd wiUi 
her, and perhaps, in tfao end, tirill many her, Mr. Gn^^nun/ 

' I'm sure I hope be will, my lady/ said Grojui, ' tiiat would be extremely cocreoL* 

* Coirect!' screamed Lady Almeiiza, ' what d'ye mean by conect. Ski Thait liy sea 
should mix the blood of the Milfbrds with the'puddlef of these fmrvemiet ?* " 

One more specimen of her ladyship^s delicacy— 

** * Has y<rar ladyship muoh mors luggage?' said Grcjan. 

* Not mueh,* replied Lady Altnehm j ' there 's my writifig-desk, drttskig-'tMe/ Stc* Bet* 

* two poodles, my own maid, and Miss Leech.' 

< Miss Leech r cried Grojan, ' a lady, my lady, at the door in your ladyship's carnage V 

< Not exactly a lady, Mr. Grogram,' said her ladyship ; < she is a very good creatare» I 
assure you— an humble friend— you undi^^tand — a toad-eater.' 

* Dear me, my lady,' said the kmdldrd, in a shudder, ' whit a very nasty propensity]!' 

' Miss Leech is quite a gentlewoman,' added Lady Almeira ', * she is my conroboiator-gs* 
neral, assents to my dicta, scolds my maid when the weather is too hot to allow me to do it 
myself, reads ih^ Monung Post, curls the poodles, plays propriety when I have men-j^artiefltf 
and rides backwitrd in the barouche. La I' said her ladyship, * hero she comes.' " 

The first of the stories is entitled <^TheSutherlands." It contains the hist<Hry of 
the matrimonial disappointments of two brothers of that name. The elder, the chief 
of the fhmlly^ fhlls in love wi^ an ung9l at a vraterii^-place^ and marries her with- 
out deliberatkn or inquiry. After disgusting the whole of the Ihmily of Statherlaiid 
with her vulgarities, and alienating the heart of her husband by herdisiHgeanevs pttt»- 
tices, she runs away ^ith bis groom. The younger brotker is ^ specQialor Ibr 
wealth in the matrimonial way, and falls in love with the pasteboard-coloured^ IWItti' 
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■late^ OBly cUU o# an Bust IndiA Nabob, wortli two hundred dMMand poitiid») 
■Mrriesher with theeoaiieBt of bar fhther, and discovers that she is an illegitiniats 
dadgrhter, and that her sole portion is a Hfe annuity of 9001. a-year. 

The third story is entitled, « The Bten of many Friends." The hero of the story 
is a yoang man of fortnttoy who, harin^ finished his college teaming, eomes to tsrwn 
to complete his education ; and the author takes occasion to go, at great lengtl^ iDt9 
ft detail of those extravagances by which so many yoftng men of fortune hare been 
ruiBsd. The story is interesting in itself, and loses nothing by the naaiier in whioh 
it IS toUL The characters of the friends of the dissipated are admirably drawn, 
aany of them, probacy, >rosi Hf9. 

An old iinele of tke thoughtless spendthrift, howcTer, a retired eokmel, with whom 
be had spent seme of his early days, determines to rescne him, if possible, fVom the 
hands of the harpies, amoiig whom he has Ikllen ; and adopts a rather odd expedient 
for the purpose. He comes to town, bringing with him a niece, to whom his nephew 
had been attached in his youth, but whom he had not seen for many years, and 
bad, in fact, entirely forgot. The. old gentleman takes a splendidly furnished 
house in Park Lane, and commences a career of extraragance, which alarms even 
his thoughtless nephew, whose friends^ fast, and firm, and forever, as they had sworn 
themselves, leave him and attach themselves to his uncle, who soon finds means to 
convince him how utterfy unworthy they are of the esteem in which he has held 
them. The young man becomes again distractedly attached to his cousin, marries 
her, anj{,is made heir to the property of his uncle. 

From this story we shall give one extract. The Colonel, in completing his extra- 
vagant establishment, deems it necessary to engage a French cook, and Monsieur 
RipoIIe was presented for his approbation, as, '< without exception, the.best cook in 
the united kingdom.'* 

" The pertSodar pMfesBion of this person, the CeioBei, ivfao onderstdod voy Httle Firendh^ 
was for some time pasaled to find out : he beasd a voeabulaty of dishes enumemted with 
grace and fluencv* he was a remarkabhr gentleman^j^-loolung man, his weQ-tied neokoloth, 
his weU^trimaied whiskers, his white kid gloves, his giossy htA, his massive chain endrdling 
his neck, and protecting a repeatittg Breguer, all pronouneing die man of fon / and when 
he came reaify to oompehend that the sweet-scented, ringT&}|ered gentleman before him 
was willing to dress a ainner on trial, for the purpose of displaymg his akiD, he was tlM»- 
derstrack. 

' Bo I mistake V said the Colopel, ' I reaihr beg pardon — it is fifty-eight years since I 
learned French, — am I speaking to a — (and be hardly dared to pronounce the word)*— 
cook V 

* Oui, Monsieur,' said M. RipoUe, * I believe I have de first reputation in de profession : 
I Un four yean wis de Marqoi de Chester* and je ne flathdat, if I had not turn him «ff 
last months, I should have sopeitntend his coiaiDe at dis moment.' 

* Oh you disohaiged the lidUuquis, Sir T said the CohweL 

' Yes, mem Cekmel, I dischaige him» because he isast affront upon me insuppoitable to an 
artist of sentiment.' 

' Artist !' mentally eiaculaled the Colonel. 

' Mpn Colonel, de Marqui had de manvals gout im» day* when he large panieta dine, tn 
put salt into his soup, befose all his oompagnie.' i 

' Indeed !' said Ardeo* ' andmay I ask. is tliat oeestder^a cilme in your eode? 

' I d<m't know code/ said the man ; ' Morue I dat is salt enot^h without' 

<I don't mean that. Sir/ said the Colonel \ * I «dL, is it a ciime far a geatlenwn tn pMt 
salt into his soup 1' 

' Not a crime, mon Colonel,' said RipoUe, ' but it would bode ruin of mo. as oook, should 
it be known to the world; so I told his lordship I must leave him ; that de butler had Mid» 
dat he saw his lordship put de salt into de soup, which was to proclaim to thn umMtss daft 
I did not know de proper quantity oi sah required to season my soup.' " 

The second story is entitled, *^ Doubts and Fears.** The Lady Almeira Milford 
Is a prominent actor on the scene, which is laid at the Imperial Hotel, kept, at a ^ 
shionable watering-place, by a single-hearted being, named Grojan, for whose por- 
trait Liston has sat. 

The story is amusing, though, in some respects, a little tinctured with extrava- 
gance, and the leading incidents border rather closely on the improbable. 

The last tale, called << Passion and Principle," is the longest, and perhaps, on the 
whole, the mxnei interesting one. It abounds in masterly views of real U^, of hi^ 
life, and low life; town life and country life \ military life and schcdastic Hfe j wMh 
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all of which the ftutlior discoyers th^ most intimate acquaintance. Tlie cbaraetan of 
the two schoolmasters, Rodney and Tickle, with those of their famiUes, are drawn 
with great boldness and effect. And those of Sir Frederick Braahleigli, the insolent 
and domineering £ast India despot, is given with a force of which none bat those 
who have had an opportunity of witnessing the deteriorating effects of vidimited 
power on the human mind, willfully appreciate the truth. 

On the whole, we deem it but justice to this work to say, that the author is a man 
of much above average talent. He is evidently a practised writer; and we would 
add, also, that he is a very pleasing writer. If he does flatter the i^eat, and endea- 
vour to exalt them at the expense of those who have been generally (xmsidered as 
beibg' placed in the most eligible situation for the development of their bieat facul- 
ties ; we hold this, his propensity^ to be at least as innoxious as that of those who 
earn their daily bread by inventing and. propagating the most atrociona calumnies 
against all whom Providence has appointed to have dominion over us. 


TALES OF MODERN DAYS .♦ 

We have heard that in the days of our grandmother, the art of writii^ was not a 
very common female accomplishment ; and though we are far from jealous of the 
more extended acquirements which the taste of modem times has made it necessary 
for the fair sex to possess, we are now and then rendered uncomfortable by wit- 
nessing a distressing misapplication of the faculties which modern cultivation has 
'developed. 

Here is Elizabeth Barber, who, we are persuaded, is a very meritorious female, 
.and who either is, or may become, the excellent mother of a host of little Britons. 
Now, we are very sure that she would strictly enjoin her ofihpring not to spend their 
timejn reading such ridiculous and uninteresting tales, as she has here, herself^ been 
at the trouble of composing, and the expense of printing. If she is really a vtry 
young female, we shall let her alone for a while, and appeal, as did the ancient, to 
<< Philip, sob^ry"* for she is, probably, at this time, in too high a state of excitement to 
benefit by good advice. 


DIBDIN'S COMIC TALES AND LYRICAL FANCIES-f 

t 

We venture to predict that the great poems in this volume will be read but little, and 
that the little poems will be read a great deal. The intention of the writer in producing 
the Chessiad, he states, was to convey to th* learner, in an amusing manner, the first 
principles of the game of Chess ; but, we doubt, whether the learner would be very 
much improved by such a method of instruction. By endeavouring to unite two things 
so dissimilar in their natures, Mr. D. has destroyed the purpose of both. If he had 
first written a treatise on chess, and then a poem ^" or, if it had pleased him better, 
the poem first, and the treatise 6n chess after#ard; we should, very probably, have 
been both pleased and edified ; whereas, now, we are nether. Tliere are, notwith- 
standing, Several amusing situations in the Chessiad, and King Blanc and King 
Niger fight their battles with the prudenee of consiimmate tacticians. If we could 
forget the chess, we should, perhaps, relish the poem better ; if we could forget the 
poem, we might, perhiq;>s,be enabled to study the chess. 

The minor poems form, by far, the more interesting part of the volume. They 
are written in a very spirited manner, and are quite adapted to soften the rigours of 
a dull evening. Many of the jokes are new, and even the old ones are almost wor- 
thy, of that character also, from the dress which Mr. CD. has given to them. Tlie 
author has displayed considerable wit in these ^ Comie Tales,** and he has told them 
in that happy and lively style which is alone adapted to this species of composition. 


* Tales of. Modern Days ; by Elizabeth Barber. London : Sherwood and Ce. 
- t Comic Tales and Lyrica] Fancies, including the Chessiad, a. mock-heroic, in Five 
Cantos ; and the Wreath of Love, in Four Cantos : by C. Dibdin. the Younger. Lon- 
don : G. B. Whitlaker. 
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CONDENSIANA.* 

MATTERS OP INFORMATION. 
From original Sources, 

EMANATION OF LIGHT FROM VARIOUS SOLID AND FLUID SUBSTANCES, 

AND ANIMAL MATTER.' 

The emission of light from the tail of the g^low^worm is a fact with which every one is 
acquainted. A similar effect is known to be produced by several animal substances in a 
state of decomposition : and from decayed wood is experienced a like luminous appearance. 
Persons who have witnessed the -beautifal phosphorescent effects of the sea, in a dark night, 
must likewise have been forcibly struck with the radiations of so singular a phenomenon. 
Such peculiarities in natme cannot be supposed to have escaped tiie notice of the prying 
philosopher. But it is only of late that a course of experiments has been made, wliich 
has produced inferences from these physical facts ^ely to affect the doctrines of solar 
light. I 

Newton, and other eminent philosophers, conceived the sun to be a vast body of fire ; 
but the more improved instruments of Bode, Herschel, Schroeter, and other modem astro- 
nomers, have contributed to determine that the solar mass is opaque ; and these opinions are 
strongly confirmed by the resuks of a long course of e]q)eriments made by Arago on the 
emission of light from bodies actually opaque, and which prc»nisd to solve many difficulties 
as to the physical constitution of the sun. 

RED SNOWl 

Travellers who have visited the Arctic regions, mention various places where they have 
met with red gnow. Captain Koss observed it on the coasts of Baffin*s Bay ; and in Spitz- 
bergen it was, as we learn from Captain Franklin, very commonly seen. The tinge of red 
has, however, been found to have been received after the snow has fallen to the earth ; and 
is communicated by an herb of the Alga species, which is common in Aigyleshire, where 
die 8n6w, after lyinv for some time, receives the red hue, so much maohreUed at by those 
who have navigatea the high northetn seas. 

ITNICORNS. 

A class of Indian peasants, who dwell in the districts of the Himalayah mountanna, and 
deputations of whom visit Nepaul annually, for the purposes of trade >e^ religion-^-one audi 
all agree in asserting that a gregarious and graminivorous animal of the deer kind, out of 
the centre of whose forehead grows a spiral horn, inhabits the woody tracts beyond the 
Himalayah, named Chaugdung.* They call this animal Chiro, the colour of which is bright 
bay, and its flesh is good to eat. Though tempted by the promise of reward, they uniformly 
remse tQ procure a specimen of this animal, the existence of which has been so long dis- 
puted by naturalists. The Chiro, they say, is too fierce and powerful to be taken by. their 
simple means ; but horns, shed by the living, or remaining tHet they have died, are fre- 
quently found ; whi«^ hotns are dedicated to their divinitieis. And a 'specimen of one of 
which has been sent by Mr. Hodgson, assistant to the resident at Katmandoo, to the. Asia- 
tic Society of Calcutta, together with drawings of the animal, made by a Bhotea peasant. 

THE VITAL MATTER IN ANIMAL BODIES. 

Sir Everard Home, in his Lectures on Comparative Anatoiny,.vol. iii. p. 42, speaking of 
the brains and nerves, says, that a ** iraasparent mucus is not only one of the most 
abundant materials of which the brain itself is composed, but is the medium by which the 
globules of the retina are kept together, and that it serves the same purpose. in the medul- 
laiy texture of the nerves ;" and hence, he infers ** tha^ the communication of sensation 
and violation, more or less, depends upon it." In confirmation of this doctrine,'^Sir K H. 
quotes an opinion of Mr. Hunter, who said, " that so wonderful was the connexidn between 
the brain and every structure of the body, that it was to be explained in no other way than 


• The Publisher believes the Condensiana will be an approved feature 
in hb Magazine. The title will sufficientiy explain its object, which is to 
presoit, each month, a condensed account m saentific discoveries, curious 
facts in natural history, and other matters of information, derived from ori- 
ginal sources. The series of articles will form a valuable philosophical re- 
cord. 
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by considering that &e materia vitat was evdzy where in one of two forms, collected ia^ 
one mass in tlie brain, which he called coocertata, and difiiued throughout the body, which 
he called difftua, and between which the nerves commiuiiicated/' 

B^ microscopic examinations of the brain, the globules vary in size, and the gelatinous 
medium, \miting different parts, is not all of the same consistence ; and hence it is nswimftd, 
that these various quahties are subservient to different functions of the mind. 

LONGEVITY OF T0AO»« 

Many instances are upon TCfcord of the toad having betn coiiii&ed fai csvktes of roAs, toA 
other close recesses, for a gzeat kngth of time, without any appafemt neam of dt^tinittf 
food ', but there are few cases which enable die naturaliit to specify the delbite periodi 
which these animals mav have lived in such a state of oonfixiemetit* By a paper read by 
Major-General Hardwick in the Wemeiian Natural Histery Society, on the 13th of No- 
vember last, We are infotmed of the incaiceratioa of a live toad in a w^ at Poct-Wilfiam 
Barracks, Calcutta, (or the kng teem of fifky-louT yean* 

TH& MVtfMY OF THE MILL. 

There isMW liTiiig at Wuanens, near EschaOeoB, in Switserland, a man oaiaed Jean 
Daniel Chevalley, who has acquired the faculty of measuring any lapse of time, and indi- 
cating any hour, by day or night, without die sfightest error, and without any external or 
artificial aid whatever. 

Speaking of hims^, he says, '* By imitadon, labour, and patience, I have acqmied an. 
internal movement, which neither thoughts, nor labour, nor any thing can stop. It is simi- 
lar to that of a pendulum, which, at each motion of going and returning, gives me the ^mkb 
of three seconds, so that twenty of them paake a minute, and these I add to others ood- 
tinually." 

** This internal movement,*' says he, ** is not quite so sure and constant by night* yet 
when not too mneh fatigned, and my sleep is soft — ^if vou wake me, and ask me what hour 
it is, I shall refiect asecond or two, and my answer will not err ten minutes. Hie aiqproach 
of diay renews the movement, if it has been checked, or rectifies it, if it has been deranged^ 
for the rest of the day.'' *" 

Being on board a steam-boat, on the lake of Geneva, on the 14ih of July, 18f 5, Hs re- 
marks, *' that so many minutes and seconds had passed since leaving Geneva," soon at- 
tracted attention ; and he at length engaged to indicate the passing of as many minutes and 
aeoonds as any one chose ; and ttiat during a conversation, die most diversifiM, with those 
about him. This he did without the least mistake, notwithstanding the endeavours of dioae 
present to distract his attention. 

He is deaf, and cannot hear the sound of either watch or dock. Ndther of these itt- 
strvments miJtes twenty vibrations per minute, which is alwitys the number of his inwaitl 
SM>vement, b^ which he reckons. This singular person is a miller, and frdm fais dea£a«ss 
^^^^^r^f^^^i.r,.^, tb»e.heU bee. ^.^fU.m^<^m 

ORIGIM AN]> STRUCTUBB OF 8T* U%mVA XSLAlrO* 

Tha rock of which this tsbnd consists is of ^at variety r and exhibits many feafurea which 
declare it to have had its origin from a voIcauK eruption. In some phices it is veiy^ Hke ha* 
salt ; in others, extremely porous, vesicular> and even cavernous. In some parts it resem- 
bles slag : and the cavities contain stalactites mnilar to spedmnis from Iceland, which are 
deddedly of Igneous origin. The rock, also, exhiUta imperfect stnAa of a sfait^ nature van- 
onaiy inoined. 

At the surfkce, when the took is most exposed to the action of the atmosphere, it rauHfy 

deocmpoaes, and ia converted intP clav, and hence the soB is generally deep. The daya 

fionned from the decayed rocks vary in colour, the most common bSng brick-ted and pink-reo. 

. Lime occurs in two places in the isle, imbedded in Lava B.ock, and is an aggiatfaioos 

maasy wliich seems to be a saturated carbonate. 

A few^ specimens of stitbite, and of mesotype imbedded m lava, with a fen ofter 
substances* have been fouiuL 

Piana's Peak is stated to be 2692 feet above the level of the sea : 

Cuckold's P<Hnt - ^. . . ^ . S€79 feet abov» the aMu 

HalleVs Mount 2467 

Flagstaff SS72 

Bum 201i^ 

Longwood - - 176f 
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FOSSIL BAT. 

In die quames of Moatmaitre, bt October last, ths t6»A remains of a bat were found, in 
size, and in the proportions of its members, much resembling the ordinary species of bate 
ttowexistnig. Hitherto no anmal to highly org^anised hta et^ be£nre been uneqoirocaUy 
dliewn to exiit in a feasil state ; the ^Bscerery most theielbre be regarded as a sort of era in 
the JkiMofy of ovganii: reraaias of a former world. Between the bat and num natnraU^ 
bit^e interposed cndy the species called Quadnimana, so that the rauch^soaght-for tttttkropO" 
Hfe may, yet, not be beyond the reach of fatmre research. 

KXPANSIOir AND CONTRACTION OF STOIVKS IN BUILfilKOS ACCORAINO TO tHB 

TARIATION OF ATMOSPHERIC TSMPBRATUItE4 

A bridge of rtone constructed over the Dordogne at Souilhu:, having seven axthes, eacb 
of above 84 feet span, during the V6iy c6ld weather of February, 1824, was discovered to 
yield so that the parapet stunes s^arated a little from one another* The cetnent wi^ 
which the cracks were filled renndned ih. place as long ai the dold weather lasted ; but a» 
the warm season caane on the joints closed, and pessed oat the cement again. It was at 
length ascertained, that mttch, if not the whole, of this e^ansion and contraction d^nded 
<m the degree of heat or cold communicated to the stones mnn the atmosphere. An impor« 
tant and evident consequence of this action is, that laiee arches, etposed to vaiiadons of at- 
mospheric temperature, are neter in equilibrium, and that this thermomeliicat expansion 
and contraction afiect stones which have been laid a considerable length of t^e as well as 
thoser recently pat together. 

PRESERVATION OF SESDS SENT FROM ABROAD* 

By coating the seeds to be expofted wi^ a thick BMicHage of gum-ambic, and snfohig it 
to harden upon tfaett^ they have been mat hotOi the £ast Indies Co tbds oountiy in a perfectly 
MUid state. 

rHB GANGES CROCODILE ; A NEW SPECIES OF TBXS CLASS AF AKIUALS* AND ITS 

EXTRAORDINARY VORACITY. 

A speoiniea of the CfumiMtr, or Ganges Ciocodiie, neasufiog eighteen feet tftm the ex* 
tiemity of the nose to the end of the tail, has recently been submitted to the examinatton of 
acelefaarated nsturalist of Calcutta. It diftrs from the Emtiaa crocodile ia seventi of its 
oharacteiistics, amd psatioalai^ni the formation of its feaCt nscving the inner toes of the hind, 
and the two iniwr toes of the roie feet without any web, or cconecting membrane ; whereas 
the toes of ibe cammon crocodile are all more or less uoitad by webs or membranes. Thjt 
pecoiiaiity, if it be OGmmon to the CummMr, evinces a newly-disoovered qiecies of this 
aaqyfaibious reoe. The voracity of this creature nuy be better unagined when tC is known* 
that, on being opened, its stomach was found to contain the teaudns of a woHua, of a dog, 
and of a sheep; a whole cat ; several rings ; and many sepaiaiUd parts of tbecommon ban- 
gles wcm by the native vramiau'^Asiatio JcurmU*, 

EXCESS OF RAIN DURING THE YEAR l8!iS4. 

It has been ascejrtained by the most perfect meteorological observations, that, durinc tbd 
last seven vears prsviobs to 1824^ the svarage quantity of rain which foil in the vicunty of 
lioadon did not exceed 22f inches ; hat in tlM 3rear 1624, the depth of rain amoolited to 3Sf 
inches, by the same gagflu Hence it will be seen thai an excess of ten inches of lam wast** 
ceived, last yeai, over and thawt the average of tile preoediiig evfcs yeam» 

SSSZZOTINTO ENGRAVING ON BTBSL. 

Mr. James Watt is said to have sOggeitsd, in 181S, the posiibiUtr ofengnving in mean^ 
tinto upon steel ; but no progress was made in the art until Mr. James Perkins prepared 
blocks of steel sufficiently soft to yield to the <^)eraitiou of engraving tools ; and the first spe- 
cimen_worthy of consideration was made in 1820 by Mr. Say. In 1821, the late Mr. Wil- 
son Lowiy gave Mr. Turner, of Waiien Street, a plate properly prepared, on which he en< 
graved a portrait which obtained the approbation of Sir T. Lawrence. In 1822, Mr. Lupton 
received &e gold medal firom the Society of Arts for a& engraving on steel of the Infant 
Samuel. Thus, in the short space of four years, the diMoilties in this new branch m en- 
gimving hanre been c^elooaie, and olid of the most vahiable acceesioos to the Fine Arts 
has bean hioe^t to matority. FMm the dense nature of steel, the clearness of the Kgfatet 
tints are capable of being brought to much greater perfection thab can be produced en cop* 
per, and the daifcfl possess a for superior ricatiess. The tones, also, on steel are much better 
defined, than isohtaiaalds ofi copper ; and well rewards the additknal ii^or necessary t» 
produce them. 
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PUBLIC EVENTS. 

On the Sd of February, Parliament was opened by commiMion. Thera was, as furaal, a 
King's speech, and a great many other speeches, on the occasion. His Majesty speaks in 
very just terms of the increasing prosperi^ of this country ; and there is, in the speech, 
the customaiy allusion to the friendly disposition of foreign powers towards us. Now, we 
believe the former declaration with all the confidence of the most dutiful and loyal sub- 
jects ; but it really appears to us necessary to receive the latter with a little allowance. 
There can be . no doubt that, through the wisdom of the most liberal and enligfatened 
administration of which England has ever been enabled to boast, the affairs of this country 
have assumed a most prosperous aspect — an aspect the more eztraordinaiy, when we con- 
sider the difficulties which the nation has had to encounter. The finances of Great Britain 
are most encouraging ; and, notwithstanding the heavy debt which presses upon us, there 
never was a period, perhaps, when our national energies were more powerful. But, we 
ask, is the friendly dispositiou of foreign powers towards us, a fact equally evident 1 We 
answer to our own question — No. We have heard, from good authority, thatfrequent meet- 
ings of the diplomatique body have lately been held at Vienna, at wMch the Finglish Am- 
bassador was not invited. 'Diis, certainlv, has any thing but a friendly appearance. In- 
Ueed, can it be supposed that the Holy Alliance will patiently behold their darling hopes 
annihilated at the voice of England 1 Can it be supposed that the members of that most 
religious communion will remain inactive till the exulting sounds of liberty echo round 
their palaces 1 No : they will assuredly call into action every energy, in order to support 
that fabric which has been the work of so many years. Spam is become, as it were, their 
foster-child ; and they Will, without doubt, endeavour to i»rotect their banding. The re- 
cognition of the independence of the South American states, is the noblest act that ever 
shed a lustre round the history of a country. It has given an impulse to the world that 
will be felt for ages — and whatsoever auger it may have roused in the bosoms of certain 
individuals^-whatever may be the vengeance following upon that anger, England has no- 
thing to dread. Secure in the hearts of her sons, and in the hearts of the lovers of liberty, 
the lightning of such veng^anee will only serve to illumine the object which it may be 
intended to destroy. 

. Few matters, of any coiisequence, have, as yet, occupied the attention of Parliament, 
^th the exception of the Catholic Association. A measure has been projpoaed for the 
suppressing of this highly illegal and dangerous body ; and from the great majorities which 
ministers have obtained, there can be little doubt of its final dissolution. We are advocates 
for free discussion, when any particular class of persons imagine that they are aggrieved ; 
but surely no reflecting and honest mind will, for a moment, admit the right of those persoiis 
to form themselves into an association that has for its object the setting at defiance the 
highest authority in the realm. It is of no service to blink the matter — the Catholic As- 
sociation was evidently formed for the purpose of concentrating that power, which, when 
scattered, would be feeb|e ; but when brought to one p(»nt, might, at a moment, burst forth 
with an overwhelming violence. It is well that this hydra has been strangled in its In- 
fsjiicy. ' '. jij . 

We have very little foreign news of any importance ; so much depends upon rumour, 
that the actual state of afiidrs on the continent, and elsewhere, is very uncertain. Bolivar 
is reported to have met with such successes, that the war in Peru may be considered at an 
end, and that Spain has thus lost her last feeble hold upon her American possessions. 

The recognition of the independence of Brazil by the Portuguese government, is cur- 
rently talked of in Lisbon. The iafluence which England has in Portugal will do much to- 
wanfs bringing about a more liberal policy in that kingdom. 


THE CHAIN PIER AT BRIGHTON. 
(Subject of the Plate, J 

• * * 

yf-B. have already given views of Ramsgateand Margate, to which the present will iionn 
an appropriate companion. The Chain Pier at Brighton is of. considerable importance ; as, 
previous to its erection, it was impossible for any but vesseb of small tonnage to approach 
the town. This difficulty arose from the flatness of the shore ; the inconvenience <tf which 
is obviated by the present Pier, It is, as will be seen frtm the engn^ving, a beautiful erec- 
tion ; and, as will a{^ar from what we have stated, as serviceable as it it beautifoL 
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THB DRAMA. t 

Tbb Modern Stags — a Critical Sketch. 

The sUge is the school of hmnaDity, the greiit miiror in which the Tirtaei and vices of 
mankind aie reflected. To some part of every nature, however alien it may be, it strikes 
home, like a heart-thrust For who is there among the wide family of mankind, above the 
sport of passion 1 The philosopher, the pedant, the tyrant, and the slave ; the libertine 
and the moralist ; men of ail ranks, ages, and professions, find teflected in the drama 
each his own individual portrait. The stage then, we assert, from its close sympathy with' 
human nature, to be an object of primary importance. ' The pulpit and the press challenge' 
our attention with like claims — but what, after all, is a cold description, compared with theF 
actual living exhibition of mindl What is Richard in history to Richard on the stage; 
thrust bleeding, as it were, with ulcered conscience before us 1 What homily deliv^^ 
from, the pulpit, comes so home to the heart, as the spectacle of the crowned murdei^,' 
Macbeth, lamenting, even in " the pride of power," that his " way of life has fallen into 
the sere, the yellow leaf V With tiiese ideas of the stage, considering it as a first-rate 
province of human intellect, we shall endeavour, in our future pages, to render it adequate 
justice, its movements, from time to time, we shall scrutinize witii an accuracy propor- 
tioned to their importance ; and throughout all our criticisms shall be guided by the dic- 
tates of severest truth. As a requisite preliminary, however, we shall here briefly tdietch 
the characters of its principal prctfeseors, and afterward fill up the portrait as time and in- 
clination may suggest. 

Mr. Kean, from his superior ability; first demands our attention. He is the Lord Byron 
of the drama ; to the full as wild, intense, and impassioued ; with similar prominent 
inequalities. His display of feeling is electrical — but he wants judgment, with the power 
of filling up an outiine. He can conceive — he can elicit a beauty, or start a point, yet 
lacks the faculty of embodying as a whole. In Othello, for instance, kis undisputed mas- 
ter-piece, he is tame, and even unexpectedly mean, in parts where repose is required ; and 
only when the diaracter puts forth storms and tempests, is he *' himself again.'* Hence 
he is Othello in parts only. . His Hamlet is another striking union of genius and common- 
place. The calm,' deep-seated enthusiasm of the Danish prince, is entirely lost in Mr. 
Kean ; he is tricked out in passion and paradox, and introduced upon the stage as a vul- 
gar un-idea*d blusterer. Now, this, as honest Dogberry phrases' it, ** is most tolerable; 
and not to be endured." *' Aut CaBsar ant nullus," is the motto for the representative of 
Hamlet. Mediocrity is here detestable— we allow no common-place hypochondriacs. One 
of Mr. Kean's most striking beauties is his bye-play. In his popular representation of 
Richard, this is eminently conspicuous. His leaning, for instance, in silent thought, against 
the pillar, while Lady Anne comes forward to upbraid him ; his drawing up the plan of 
a battie involuntarily, as it were, with the sword, when he bids his last good-night : these 
are modest and redeeming touches in his play, that steal their way to the heart, when his 
more vociC^ous clap-traps are forgotten. 

How different is the mind of Yovng ! If the one is all fire and passion — a volcano 
bursting forth in storm and horror — the other is all calmness and placidity ; a piece of ex- 
quisite workmanship, highly wrought and polished ; but still passionless and mechanical. 
Mr. Young is the beau ideal of sublime common-place. Hence the excellence of his 
Pierre (that paragon of bullies). Were he, in his professional career, to confine himself 
to the delineation of such characters, " would that he might Uve for ever." But when, 
in Macbeth, Hamlet, and more particularly in Leonatus Fosthumus, or lachimo, he mis- 
interprets, misquotes, and misunoerstands his text (as, to give one instance out of a hundred, 
in his deUvery of the word " proper," which the old dramatist invariably used, by Way of 
emphasis, to describe a flattering exterior, but which Mr. Young slurs over as a phrase of 
« no mark or likelihood"), the effeot is truly absurd. This gesitieman, like NiccKlemus of 
old, requires to be regenerated or bom again — to be new cast in the mould of passion, ere' 
we can allow the justice of his practical commentaries on Shakspeare. 

Mr. Macready, the last of this tragic triumvirate, is the most romantic of actors. In 
one sense he may be considered as impassioned as Mr. Kean ; but then it is the passion of 
romance, rather than of reality. Thus4ie can embody, with electrical effect, the sensibi- 
lities of Rob Roy ; can amalgamate himself most intensely with his wild enthusiasm for the 
old hills and lakes of his country ; but cannot, even in an inferior degree, give truth to the 
material susceptibility of Othello. The Virginius of Macready is a fine, equable, and 
classical performance : and his closing paroxysm of insanity, the most harrowing exhibition 
of the modem stage. 

We are warm fulmifers of Charles Kemble, the last of his race (as Sir Walter would 
term him), the sols relic of a family immortal in otir histrionic recollections. The comedy 
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of this gentleman ia. the most graceful tluBg imagiiuible ; his railleiy, the veiy essence of 
vivacity. Who, for instance, can ever forget the ease and good-humour of his Don John ; 
or the fire and mettle of his Faukonbridge 1 The very spirit of dxivafay hangs like a xich 
wn^iigM over this huBt perfonnance, ihtoinng out its beauties in suck dua^ pnAMOB, tfac 
our senses become positively daszled with the-aptondour. In the hwiaiM pats of eoniedy, 
Chfiirifie K^hle is palpably deficient. His falstaff is a atiC ftoMi ezfaihitioii, ** mM 
gentlcaoan in buckram," as some one has npdy de&tfd it. It mnts the racy meUowness ef 
nature ; for though oonect, as an outline, it is insqiid, as a portrait ; the IxueaBsnts, indeed, 
are proserved, but the eipression is lost. A boltle of brisk champagne, more or less, is, 
we take it, the key to a w fl c e s sfal Faklaff. Qutn, the epicure, was adhnirahle in this 
cbaracter. 

To Mr. Coopse's taste m wigs, it is our wish to do allpoMihle justice ; but wby wiO be 
soar above ^MgiflBS of respectable mek)-drama1 Why will the owl attempt tibe Higlit of 
^eaglet And why, 6b! why, wiU this othennrise decent actor aflEecC the seatimeint of Ro- 
meo 1 Mr. Listen, it is true, once played Hamlet^-'-but does this justify Mr. Cooper 1 As 
a aeoand-rate performer be must always please ; but in attemjpting lofiSer flights, he sinks, 
Kke Icarus, to earth, drooping and exhausted ; an object of triumph to liis enemies, of sin- 
cere 43ommisera(ion to his fri^ids. 

The Poctor Cantwell of Dowsok is, we am humbly of opinion, the pride of die modem 
stage. The wily vohiptuous syoophaoi is here embddisd to the life. His walk, hie kwk, 
is puritaniadr— ms very voice breathing the gjpmt of theconFSB^iole; And then die calm 
unobtrusive spirit, poured, like soft oil, over the smiling surface of the whole cbaiaoter. It 
is really wondediil, and as a raedmen of the M school of JKsting, in the glonoue days of 
Quick, Parsons, Dodd, 8mith, Manden, £dwia* and othans, ia tfae.only thing w<8 have now 
kftr-^£s0 peipetoa ! 

As Dowtonis the most quiet, so Haklex is -the most aaareoiial ef manediaps. He is 
Saint Vitus personified ; thetosance* or rather the qmntassonoe, of fidgeltinesD. His hu- 
moor (to use ^ language of falstaf) is ** quick, fieiy, IbsgetiveV' steeped to the very iu8 
in a special restless vivacity. Motion, in others so inexpieastve, in him assumes the charac- 
ter of wit ; the dignity of a good joke. In i»oof of this, we need aofy instance his Doeter 
£ndall) hie Dkky Gossipy or that still more whimsical pes£Qnnaa^, Sampson RawboU^ 
where the humour of the eharaoter lies not 90 much in the mind, as in the limbs. Hie se- 
oet of parley's popularity is the perfect nature of his acting. It may b^ exaggerated, de» 
fonned<»»but still it is aatuae, and in this inspect di&m ran the peifbimaBces of Jonbs 

let, ois^joised, ' ' " 


tbxoagh.which peeps the lahonr of theaatist, dis^joised, indeed, toa superficial observer, but 
efeariy maniliBet to-the eye of cziticiBm. 

Of MiBS ICblly we scqroaly dare trust ouneivas to apeak ; se/vanatile jret eha ra rt s ri etie 
li her acting. In acertainarcb humour rather inainaated than eiiwasD^d ; in paHios aqping 
fiKn the diabteseee of simple lowly natures, she is, and. With the sole eaoeption ef Mm. Jor- 
dan) liaaever beeau unequalled. As aehambermaid ahd is perfrpyinn ttaelf. 

The ezcelience of Elliston, though now somewhat en the wane, is ftill desiiiymg of re- 
spect. The time, indeed, has baea.iiidien he stood ivitheut a rival m the walk of genteel 
comedy : but that was before the da^s of the Saney, and his buflboaoiias at the O tyqi ie. 
Both together have ingsaiousiy contnvod to vulgarise hipi. The a|y humoar ef 4ya gealtie*' 
matn is his prindpal obaaMtsristic, added to which, his deeeotions to woraeB and liie gaUan- 
liyof hb bearing, aiesiagulariylidkttaus. No ore addresses a kui^ witii.pMh an air, with 
«o«fK:haflsui8Dee, teiapefed,atthesaaEkfrtime, erithsvKiigeatlaceuitssy. i& Bob Handy, 
ia *' Speed the Plough,'' isamaster-piaoein this respect. 

Miu LuTOV, we are sorry to find, greatly overrated by the public. With {die mfik-mafid, 
fak the old song, he aoayaay, " My iiftce is my fiotnne ;" l^r without this auxiUiay Jie is no- 
tiling, or wene than notUog. Has-aotiag is vrithont chasactsr ; vrfaether he repnaeBts I>e- 
miuie simfstm, Maw^woim, or eren BiDy Lack->a>day,it is still listoe ; the same bmdoIo- 
aoushttSaon: 

" Nature, w spite of all b^ faults, cre^ in^ 
Horatio, Porax, Falst^, stUl 'tis Quia," 

Miss M. Tubs is the most oaptivating actress of the day. There is a sentiment — a spell 
«-^ fascinating something, about this yoimg lady, that comes straigfat hpme to the heart: As 
Ariel, she is the very ** wiadow of a shade/' mystmeas, graceful, and uAoarthly ; as Vida, 
the soul of eiegaaee $ as Clan, the eenius ef romance. We never see or hear her without 
lecaHing the times when eveiy wpod — hiH — /aVey, and river was supposed to have its pre- 
siding nymph ; and when at evening or morning the voice of fairy natures might be heard, 
pouring forth their rich muric on the mr. The lower tones of Miss Tr^s voice have a 
%Mr ^lirituality about Asm than any thing we ever heard. They are zidi even to cloying. 
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and seem too pure, too ethereal, for earth. Her execution is if possible, more scientific 
than her melody is bewitching ; and this tastefiU mian of the two Qualities is rapidly leading 
her to the very highest honours of the profession. — We cannot resist the temptation of pre- 
senting the veader, in this place, with a sounat, writfeen oa seeing Miss Tree ia Anel. It 
vas manufactured some few years since, when we were bead 4>ver ears ia love with Uns 
" tiickir^ spirit," and were in the frequent It^t of pelting bear with poesy by tjbe two-peimy 
post. We Temarabgr thinltisg it xewAiiLably touching at tbe tune. 

SONNET 

QV SBEINO MISS M« TREB VH ABI£L. 

Blow soft, ye breezes, o*er tiie ferry form 

Of Ariel, and, ye winds, allay your mirt3i 
Whene'er he passes by you, for the storm 

Will bow his gende spint to the earth ; 
He is not Ibnn'd for power ; his mild blue eye 

Fraught with the hues of heaven* his delicate cheek, 
That sgmles on all he loves so tenderly, 
> The softer graces of the sex bespeak— 

And there is one, on whom his spirit lightens 

WHh more tham mortal radiance, and her voice 
is musical as his ; her countenance brightens 

In beauty as she bids the heiot reioice 
And epeaks to it of softness : he shau live 
In ker, his graceful representative. 

Of Miss Chester, our only Beatrice; Knight, the most natural of clowns; Wix.kin- 
Bcfp, the most grave and Quixottic t>f humorists, we have left ourselves but Htde space to 
spealE. The whole of the present criticism is, indeed, but a sketch ; which, as we before 
dbeerved, we sliall fill up when we come to speak of the subjects themselves individually^ 
Till ^n^n, gentle raader-4n the words of John Philip Kemble— *< Hail imd farewell." 


Oim temodLS upon ihelsading members ef the eteee ooQipal us to abridge our usual dra* 
matiuB nodoe. Tlus, however, we consider a vepy shght mi«fortune ; for there has been so 
little.Qf ntMreit^ J«t either of the Patent Tbeativa during 1^ past in,onth, that omr <^ce haa 
baen quite .ujmanive. 'Tis true, the wise pe<^le of London have been exceedingly voeife* 
rous in their condemnatioa of Mr. Kean ; and equally loud in their praise of Miss Foote>^ 
the latter, perhaps, an unnecessary act of kindness.; the former, a specimen of consummate 
foolery. Mr. Kean may have eommitted enora, a^d Miss f'oote may have met with harsh 
treatment firom certain individmds ; but, in either case, the public has no right to interfere in 
the iBAttei; The tribunals erf the cooBtty ate sufficient to protect or punish ; and to them 
thase offiiMB ahoold be entirety left. We are gladto perceive that this absurd system la oir 
the deoliiie:; and that we ahall, onoe jnore, be enabled to virit the theatre withou(t danger 
of gatring our ribabrofcen, in entering, cr our heads, periiaps, fan^ea after we have entearad. 
We «haU, indeed, be most hapjpy when our bopea are oansommated ; for we ave quite tked 
of bebaUlingtha andienee |ier/arnMr«, and the perfonneniUie audietuse. 

At Dflufy Lase, tRD new pieces have been brou^^t fotwaid ; one with very little success, 
tbfi adMT -mlh nmxe at idL The fomeor, mider the title of <* Th& Shepherd of Derwent 
Vaie,^' je jrepoKted to be from the pen of Mr. Lunn, the author of several other entertain- 
2ii«ats« tltat hsve net with a .lAVQuraUtia reception. The Shepherd of Deiwe&t Vale is 
adapted from die French : it baa very 'little cdf plot abtint it, and even «what It bae is exr 
ceedtni^ dull ; indeed, if it were not ibr the admirable musio which Mr. Hem has brought 
tO'thfl aid of the pieae, we should, most certainly, wish it back to the jdace from whence it 
aHiie.-<^Ma8anieUo, the pieoe whieh-has been consigned tP ** the tomb of the Capulets,*' 
at aone other tomb where-it will be equally safe, is founded on the hietory of a fisherman of 
Naples, .^o, <in the moment of a popular convulsion, was raised to supreme power in the 
Neapolitan state. After a brief enjoyment of his dignities, he ie assassinated by one of ^e 
popolafie. Guna and pistols have, for a long period, been favourite weapon* at thetheatres, 
and, of coane, Maianiello received -bis deaUi<«wound by a.muri&et-shot, which at once put 
an end to the fisherman, and this dull, tiresome performance. 'Mr. Kean and a white horse 
weie the chief performers, and each. did all that was possible ht the part aUotted to Inm. 
Mr. K. evidently " rides the high horse*' with considerable dignity. 
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FINE ARTS. 

For sereral months j;>a8t, netlung, of any consequence, has been " stknng^' in the Fine 
Arts. Thu, in a great measure, is owing to the absurd system of confining the natSanal 
exhibitions to particular seasons. They should be open from January to December ; and 
an artist should have an opportunity, at all times, of transferring the productions of his pen> 
cil from the easel to the exhibition room. There would be tfius^ a more constant conomuni- 
cation kept open between him and the pubjic, more time would be allowed for critical inTes- 
tigation, and a fairer chance afforded to eveiy man of having his works honestly attended to. 
According to ,the present System, however, hundreds of paintings are brought together at a 
particular period ; the rooms in which they are placed are thronged from morning till night ; 
and an undisturbed, dispassionate view of a painting becomes an impossibility : a brief, 
hurried notice of a few of the lefiding pictures is the consequence ; whilst a number of de- 
serving productions are left to hang in silent obscurity, till the rude hand of the carpenter 
comes to remove them. We have pointed out the cause of this evil, and we trust, that the 
time is not far distant, when that cause will have ceased to exist. The liberal policy of 
the ** Society of British Artists,'* vrill do much towards bringing about a new state of 
things. 

It will be easily perceived that we were in a very grumbling humour when the above 
paiagraph was put to paper ; indeed, we were so morose at the time, that if it had not sud- 
denly come to our recollection that it was the opening day of the " British Gall^," we 
should probably have filled two or three pages vrith tilie exuberance of oiir spleen. As it 
was, however, we took our hat and stick, sallied towards Pall Mall, paid our shilling at the 
gallery door, put On a knowing, critical look, walked soberly up stairs, and now behold us 
strolling leisurely tlirough the rooms with the paintings in one eye and the Literary Magnet 
iu the other. There are two circumstances connected with this exhibition, this season, upon 
which we feel it our duty particularly to remark : the first, the number of paintings, wluch 
are here hung up, which have been already exhibited to the public ; the second, Uie unfor- 
tunate arrangement relative to the premium for the best painting of the battles of Nile and 
Trafalgar. I'he middle room is nearly filled with paintings on these subjects ; and hence a 
sameness is produced, that is far from being counter-baJanced by all the fire and smoke, 
which the artists have crowded into their, canv^. To those whose only object in these 
matters is novelty (a class which we believe contains a very groat portion ci the Tisitors), 
such a system will be exceedingly objectionable. In our next number we shall proceed 
to remark upon the paintings in detail ; at present, we have only room to call the attention 
of our readers to two, the first the '* Head of an Old Woman," we forget by^wbom; the 
second, the " Village Raffle," by Parker. The first is woirthy of B.emmDdt, the second 
is worUiy of— Pariier. 

ENGRAVINGS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

*' Blorti^t MwkWMntal Remains of noble and emineni Pereons, c&mprUing ike Se- 
pulchral Antiquitiee of Great Bn'totn.^-Part II." These beautiftil engravings are accom- 
panied by explanatory, biographical, and historical notices, which are of an exoe»lingly inter- 
esdng character. The part before us contains the Monuments of Eleanor, Queen of ^vnurd I, 
of Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, of Sir James Douglas, and of Archbishops 
Warham and Peckham. The first two from Westminster Abbey ; the third, firom the 
Beauchamp Chapel, in Warwick ; the fourth, from Douglas, in Scotluid ; and the fifth and 
sixth, from Canterbuiy. These productions are more interesting from historical assoda^' 
tions, than from any particular perfection, which they exhibit as works of art. Their exe- 
cution is good, but not excellent. More labour might have been bestowed upon them ; bat, 
considering the subjects, more labour, perhaps, was not required. 

We are informed that Sir John Leicester intends to add several new works to hifrgalkiy.* 
They are to be the productions of British Artists, and are now in progress. Sir Thomas Law- ' 
resate, Jones, and Leslie, are the persons engaged iu them. This is noble in Sir John ; and 
it would be well if others were to follow his spirited example. We see nothing, bnt the 
want of proper encouragement, to prevent many of our living artists from becoming equal to 
any of tiie old masters. Nature is still ,tlie same, and man is still the same—with the ex- 
ception that he is a little improved. Why then should painters have less capacity than they 
had in former days 1 The fact iau men are little disposed to study the warmth of a colour 
or the richness of a figure, w^h a cold empty purse m their pockets. TheTO is more sym- 
pathy between a man's heart-strings, imd brain-strings, and pone-strings, than some good 
peqple imagine. 
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HUNTER'S CAPTIVITY AMONG THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. 

(An original abridgment of this toork.J 

The author of tbis singularly fascinating work, of which we here ^ropoie an- 
abridgment, was taken prisoner, at the earliest age of infancy, by a party of wander- 
ing Indians. His 'parents, of whom, by the way, he retains little or no recoUectioo,* 
were evidently back-settlers ^ but aa, judging from presumptive, evidence, they con- 
trived to render themselves obnoxious to the rightful owners of their settlements, 
they were surprised by them at night, and indiscriminately murdered. Mr. Hunter, 
was then a boy of, perhaps, four or five years of age, and from his tender infancy > 
was adopted into tike tribe of his conquerors, the Kickapoo Indians, a wanderin? 
race that inhabited the eastern parts of the Missouri. By them he was treated with 
invariable kindness ^ adopted their customs, and with the instinctive facility of child-.: 
hood, entertained towards them sentiments of immediate affection. When, how-; 
ever,, he had become accustomed to Indian society, and had obtained an age csmable 
of appreciating the different characters of each tribe, he obsarved that the Kicka- 
poos, oy whom he was captured, were notorious among the Indigines for their cun- 
ning, faithless, and cowardly disposition. But this is anticipating circumstances. 
He j^ resided with this tribe for a short time, and had already begun to form at- 
tachments to their chiefs and squaws (or wives), when a hunting party bein^ re- 
solved on among them, the tents were struck, and every preparation made for a 
fresh encampment. The neighbouring Indians, however, on whose hunting grounds, 
thev endeavoured to make an invasion, rose unanimously in arms to oppose them ; 
and as they were too numerous to offend, with safety, the Kickapoos were compelled* 
to re-cross the river Marameck (beyond which the grounds in question lay), and. 
accordingly coursed up its banks till they blended with the ridges and hills. Dur- 
ing the early part of their march, be it obsarved, they had some engagements with< 
hostile, but wandering, parties ; which, though by no means decisive, operated, in the 
aggregate, against them. They found, however, as they receded from the larger 
streams and grazing grounds, that this annoyance entirely ceased ; but then the 
game diminisned with the danger. There was, nevertheless, a sufficiency to supply 
all their wants, and they again fixed their camps with the hope of enjoying u|iin* 
terrupted peace, till more of their nation should join them, and they were better 
prepared to repel injuries. But in this they were disappointed, for they were soon 
after surprised by a party of wandering Pawnees, who massacred and scalped their 
warriors, and enslaved the remainder, including men, women, and children. The 
march that ensued was tedious, and over a broken country, which, to the best df 
Mr. Hunter's recollection, was not interrupted by any river or stream of peculiar 
m^niitude. ... 

The Pawnees, who now claimed our biographer, were notorious for their perpetual 
warfare. For some months he continued contentedly a prisoner among them, until 
an invasion of the hunting grounds belonging to the Kansa Indians being deter- 
mined on, they were, with the exception of Mr. Huntar and two other warriors, en- 
tirely destroyed. Again, therefore, he underwent a change of masters : but shortly, 
a^ter his arrival at the Kaasa towns, had the good fortune to be adopted into the fa^ 
mily of Kee-nees-tah, by his squaw, who had lately lost her son in an engagement 
with the Pawnees. In consequence of this adoption, he was treated, not only oy the 
chiefe and squaws, but the whole assembled tiribe, with invariable tenderness. This 
conduct was by no means singular, for all the women and children were treated, 
with similar attention^ while the warriors who had the misfortune to be taken 
prisoners, were, with one or two exceptions, tortured to death. . These horrors (the 
sole stain of Indian life) are performed in the following manner : — Every village haa 
a poet planted near the council hut, whjch, at the commencement of a war, is 
painted red. This is the prisoner's plaoe of refuge. On arriving within a short 
distance of it, the women and children of the conquerors, armed with clubs, switches, 
missiles, and sometimes even with fire-brands,, place thegosdves in two ranks, between 
which the captive warriors, one by one, are: ccHxmelled to pass. It is, in general, a 
cacefor life, although some, who are sensible of the iieite that awaits them, should, 
they survive, move slowly, and perish by (he iray. Those who reach the post are. 
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subsequently treated with respect, and permitted to enjoy repose until a general coun- 
cil decides upon their fate. Should this be adverse, they are immediatdy boun^, 
hand and foot, to separate posts, or tr^^byraed with «in»ll pieces of touchwood, 
pierced with goads, and whipped with briars or spinous shrubs. While enduring 
•och agonies, they continue to recount, in an audible voice, the achievements ibef 
have ^rforined against their persecutors. They repeat that they have .done their 
duty; that the fortune of war happens to be against them, and that they are now 
hastening into more delightful hunting grounds, where the sun smiles for ever on the 
soil, andthe wretched and conquered on earth are again united to part no more. 
As they grow feeble with suffering, they raise their last death-song ; and ere the 
echoes of their war-whoop have cec^ed, drop dead upon the groimdy amid shouts of 
i|dmiration from their enemies. The revenge of an Indian, be it observed by thai 
way, terminates with the life of his victim. No paltry sneers — no narrow-minded 
insults, are heaped over the senseless clay. It is buried with respect, the whole tribe 
assembling to ao honour to the ceremony. 

To resume our narrative : Mr. Hunter had remained but a few weeks with th& 
Kansa Indians, when he was struck with the sudden appearance, among them, of 
the prophet, Tshut-che-nau, i. e, ** defender of the people." The exhortations oC 
this venerable warrior would have done honour to the sublimest morality. «' Never,** 
he ^would admonish his young Indian fri^ds, ** never tell a lie. Never soffear your 
squaws, and little ones, to want. On no account betrrty your friebd. Fear not 
death: none but cowards fear to dief Obey and venerate age, particularly your 
parents. Love and adore the Great Spirit, he from whom we all emanate, and to 
whom we shall all return." Sometimes, in allusion to his own life, this untutored 
nvage would eKckum, " I am old, my young friends, my warmth is gone, and the 
blood is fast cooling in my veins. The companions of my childhood— one— -two 
— three^-4dl-^l are gone, and I only remain. Like a decayed prairie tree I stand 
alone. My mother and my father recline their heads on the bosom of our peient. 
M^ 4Ujt Uo is fast descending deAind the western kills, ^nd I feel thattt wiU 
Boon be night tvitk me,''' Iii such tociety (savage, as it is- agreeably misnomered) 
the youth Si Mr. Hunter was spent : but when the old warriors had departed on a 
hunting excursion, and he, from his tender years, was left behind with the squaws 
and children, their common amusements consisted in running races, wrestling, 
nuttjping, swimming, playing with the hoop, throwing the tomahawk, fighting sham 
battles, and holding councils. While thus from &y to day engaged, a party of 
hunters, consisting of about thirty, who had ascended the Kansas river, and orossed 
over to some of the branches of the Ariiansas, were routed by a tribe of wandering 
Fkwnees. In this engagement the subject of our narrative experienced a painM 
loss in ^be death of the squaw who had adopted him» and who was cbrowned on her 
return from the battle. In compliance, however, with established custom, he bofo 
his alBiocion with apparent mdiflerdnce— for the Indians consider team asbe&eath the 
dignity of manhooct. A short time subsequent to this occurrence, a party of thirif 
Kuisa warriors, and ^even boys (includinj Mr. Hunter), resolved on a bnBtii^;< 
excursion, and after ascending the river La Platte several hundred miles, fell in witli 
k tribe of Osages, belonging to the Grand Osage nation, by whom they were 
welcomed with hospitality, and informed of the probable dangers they would incur 
On a return to the Kansas villages, in consequence of thai tribe being then at war 
with almost every neighboturing one. Notwithstanding this inteliisence, the Ose- 

S could give them no protection ; so it was resolved, at a council held expressly for 
ooctasion, to deliver themselves up to the Grand Osage nation, who, though at 
war with their tribe, had the character of unvarying magnanimity. For a third 
tinl^, 4herefore, Mi*. Hunter changed liis masters, and was ptaced, t6gether wUh the 
SBst of the suppliant Kansas, under tiie protection of the Grand Osages. He had 
, not been long connected with them, when he was received into the family of She»* 
tbweet, a warrior distinguished 'among: his people for his bravery, at the express hs- 
ataace of Hunkhah, his wife. This squaw, whose family consisted of her hosbaAd, 
ft daughter, almost grown, and Mr. Hunter, took every means to engage his tf^ 
tjont. The daughter wa^eqlially attentive, and supplied his wants with tfaeehoioeBr 
thinga she had it in her power to bestow, such as mockasins and leggings, heaver- 
oe^ %oA bttfialo robei. ^he Oiag^ too/ portioulady thechMdren, eDgaged him iai 
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alltheir sp<>rts ; so that his transfer from the Kansa to tlie Osage tribe, was a transfer 
of the heart and the aifections. 

On the autumn (or fall, as it is called) subsequent to this captivity, he was tai^n 
with a hunting pai^y of Osages and Kansas, several hundred milei up the main 
Arkansas river. It was during this excursion that he was first supplied with a rifle^ 
which he used with such diligence as to be ev^' after distinguishea by the name of 
the hunter. The whole of the following summer was spent in similar rambles, and ' 
it was at this season, that our biographer first saw drunken Indians. . No state of so- 
ciety, he observes, is generally so free from contention as their domestic life; but' 
whei once the evil spirit is introduced ainong them by the traders, the bonds, of ' 
afilection are broken ; order is dissolved, and the most demoniacal paroxysms lisu^ 
the minds of all. In the course of his hunting parties, Mr. Hunter fell ihyith a 
clergyman, who had resorted to the woods for the purpose of converting the Indians, 
He was treated with exemplary respect, listened to with profound attention, ai^4 
though unsuccessful in his mission, received every polite civility that the most re- ' 
fined society could afford. The Indian, in fact, is remarkable for the untutored affa- 
bility of his manner. He" is, in every respect, the gentleman ; not as regards the 
convei^tional possession of what ai*e called manners, but in the refined character, of 
his feelings. In war alone he is terrible, but when once the hatchet is buried, and^ 
he sits in peace beneath the shade of his own forests, nothing can exceed, if equal,' 
the dignified propriety of his demeanour. In such society the youth of Mr. Hunt^ir 
was parsed. What wonder then that recollection should be the food of enjoyment, 
and that in the dreary hours of night he should even now wake with the roar 61' 
cataracts in his ear, see forests hodoing in their awful magnificence around him^ and ' 
converse with the spirits of those Indians with whom, in years gone by^ it was ^J^is * 
pride and his delight to associate ? * . , '! 

Among the number of those Indians who were distinguished during My, Hun^^r!^: 
residence with them, was an old warrior, by name ** Round Buttons/% He waf a, 
perfect epitome of all the characteristics that mark the hunter and the hero ; dignified i 
and proud in deportment, generous to excess, and brave even to temerity. Of thia> 
man the following remarkable anecdote is recorded. He was returning one nighti 
from a hunting excursion, when, fatigued with th^ journey, he stopped to ** tato 
a dram" at what is called " a tippling shop.'* A drove of drunken whites were 
herding together in the same inn, and as ** Round Buttons" was exhilarated with> 
spirits, he did not hesitate to join them. They imagined, therefore, that they might, 
indulge in unusual freedom with' the old Indian ; but finding him averse to their., 
Conduct, relied upon their numbers, and finally resolved to drench him. The land- * 
lord overhearing their intentions, advised the brave warrior to take refuge in a bajcn.! 
But Round Buttons was indignant at the proposal. ** What !" he exclaimed,. **'an 
Indian fly from a white ? Never: besides," he added, " when men make them-^ 
selves squaws, they are much beneath them." The whites, meantime, pres^iijufligy 
on his forbearance, abused the noble veteran in that elegant dialect peculiar to 
them. Suddenly, as if by adcidait, he asked for a board, went deliberately to the. 
fire, and stained one side black, then asked for a sheet of white paper, which 1^ 
pinned to the board, and placed at some distance as a target. He next stepped^ 
back one hundred yards, took aim, and shot the ball near the centre, U^yv^ 
wiped his rifle, and again hit the target, watching, with sterti countenance,, tj^ effect. 
it produced on his adversaries, he desired the landlord*s son to fetch hini a toma- 
hawk. " Thus," said he, dartjng it at the same time against the target, " thiis an, 
Indian warrior defends his wife and little ones j and thus," turning with a digi^i^i^' 
austerity towards the whites, " he resents a wanton insult." A few weeks iubae^ 

3uent to this occurrence, ** Round Buttons" was warned by the Great Spirit i^ » 
ream of his approaching decay; and met the king of terrors with ft presence ,q| 
mind, fortitude, and resignation, seldom* if ever, witnessed in ciyiliz^ li^e^ , ^j^ 
<ftmduct and feelings did notarise from Want of sensibility,,or ignQra^c^?,of thfi m^^ 

E*ortant changes he was about to suffer : on the contrary, hg appeared to compe-) 
end them in all their bearings, and talked of them, a^d of the duties, of life con- 
nected with present and future happiness, with the calmness and wisdpm 6f ^ Socx^-i 
tes. At times his discourse was persuasive and pathetic j so much so indeexl, that W 
^aflf IBrtened to bdth by young <thd old, valtk «ix earnestness bordering upon ^ola-^ 
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tory. We have rdated these two circumstances in detail, as' being highly fltdfllfa' 
tive, under similiar circumstances, of Indian character and conduct. 

MThen Mr. Hunter had resided a few mon^ with the Osage.tribes he witnessed a 
marriage ceremony. This was performed in the following simple manner. The • 
bridegroom, a fine and promising young warrior, assembled a numerous party of his 
friends, and, standing in the centre, caught his intended by the wrist, candicfly pro- 
claimed his affection, promised to protect and provide her with game, and presented . 
her with some gifts as a token of attachment. The female, on her pstrt, niade simi- 
lar professions of love, and pledged hers^ to their performance by giving to her 
suitor an ear of com, indicative of her domestic duties. They were then gceete^ 
with the kind wishes of all present, and the remainder of the day and night was de- 
voted to convivial but temperate enjovment. — Mr. Hunter had now, as may be sup- 
posied, become identified with Indian life and manners. He accompanied the tribes . 
throughout all their excursions, shared their fatigues, and participated in the glory, 
of 1;heir triumphs. In dne of these rambles, a pe^y» among whom was our biogra- 
nher, wandered many hundi'ed miles from the rest ai the tribe, till they reached the 
pacific Ocean, a sight which he thus eloquently describes : 

' << The unbounded view of water, the incessant and tremendons dashing of the 
iHivep Along the ahdre, accompanied with a noise resembling theroefr of loud and 
extant tliunder, filled our minds with the most sublime and awful sensationsy cmd 
f^ed on th^m as innnntable truths, the tradition we had received from our old men, 
that tile great. waters divide the residence of the Great Spirit, from the temporary 
abpdps of his red children. We here contemplated in silent dread, the imnense 
difficalttes over which we should be Obliged to triumph alter deatb^ before we covid 
arrive at those delightful hunting grounds, which are uoalterabljr destined for such 
oVily as do good, and love the Great Spirit. We looked in Tain for the stranded and 
shattered canoes of those who had done widcedly . • We could see none, and we were 
led to hope that they were few in number. We offered up our devotions, or I migbt 
nitfaer sa^, our minds were seriouiB,^and our devotions continned„a11 the time we were 
itt this country, fbr we had ever been taught to belieTe that the Great Spirit resided 
Ott the western side of the Rocky Mountains, and this idea continued throughout 
the Joumey, notwithstanding the more specific water boundary assigned to him by 
our traditionary dogmas.*' 

KT^e progress of this romantic journey was marked with adventurous interest. 
Sometimes the party would shelter for the night, amid caverns tenant by snakes ^ 
sometnnes they would sleep unsheltered on the bsre heaths^ and at others ramble 
#abotit till morning, from an apprehension of surprise from panthers. Still wher- 
ever they went, health, like a guardian 4eity, accompanied them; she infused a 
flavour into the simplest viands^ gave to the li^i;Lg stream the spirit and the taste of 
nectar, and sate lightly on their slumbers till dispersed by the morning sun-shine. 
The dlfikent trib^ too, which they fell in with during their excursion, received 
them with afiectionate hospitality. On one of these accidental meetings, wldle 
some of his party Nvere conversing with their stranger firiends, Mr. Hunter and ano- 
ther Indian named Tare-heem, wandered away to a slight distance in the woods. 
Qn a sudden they were .roused by a rustling, and turning round to discover the 
cause, beheld sm enormous panther secreted in a crouching position beside some 
iflmibt. They were not, however, thrown ofi* their guard by the discovery, but 
exercised a presence of mind, which in all probability saved at least one d their 
lives. Tare-heem,' who was in advance, the moment he discovered his danger, 
gave directions to his companion, and stepped cautiously backwud, keeping his eye 
nvetted all the while on those of his adversary. In this manner they soon retreated 
beyond its bounding distance, and jfhudly reached the rest of their party in safety. 
7ate-heem shot it a few moments afterward, when it proved to be the largje&t pan- 
ibsx that had ever been seen by an Indian. The party now prepared for their re- 
turn to the rest of their tribe. They had hQea^^i&ent for some moons; had tra- 
versed many hundred miles in circuit ; and anticipated, in txmseauence, the applause 
M their brethren. Cold however beset them, snow fell in fleies of inconccSvaUe 
magnitude, and ice cramped in some degree their energies. With difficulty they 
accomplished a return, and on arriving at their villages were struck with the ap- 
pearance of a Frenchman, the first European, by theway, whom Mr. Hunter bad 
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yet seen. Of this trader the following characteristic anecdote is recorded. He 
had. arrived anong the Indians for the purpose of barter^ but finding them well 
supplied with gunpowder, his principal article of commerce^ resolved, by an ing^ 
nious device, to rid himself of the incumbrance. He accordingly seized the op- 
portunity afforded him by the inauisitiveness of an Indian, to inform him that ffud- 
•powder, like com, was sown, ana that if a sufficient quantity were purchased for 
the occasion, in a few months it would repay them fourfold. The Indians were 
struck with the idea, purchased the Frenchman's stock, and commenced their agri- 
cultural experiments. After some months had elapsed, an old chief, wiser than the 
rest, observed, that ** he was a Frenchman of whom they had procured the gun- 
powder-seed.*' The hint was enough, the whole tribe discovered it to be a fraud, 
and determined to revenge it the first opportunity. It should be kept in mind, that 
, when an individual injures an Indian, he entertains a lofty sense of indignation* not 
only against him, but his whole nation. Not long after, another Frenchman went 
•among the same tribe with a cargo of dry goods.. He obtained immediate permis- 
sion from the chief to barter his wares ; but when they were all dtdv spread put for 
inspection and purchase, the Indians carried them by force away. Theluckle^s ped- 
lar laid his complaint before the chief, and demanded restitution. ** You shall h^Ve 
it," was the grave reply, ** but first, my good Mead, let me advise you to wait tSI 
the next gunpowder harvest. You shall then have the first crop. Gfbod mdming:'' 
And with thefse words he left him, bowing all the while with a^ ironical crvftity that 
would have done honour to a posture-master. 

Our narrator here hastens to a close. Let it suffice to say, that Mr. Hunter coii- 
tinued for years/amonff the Indians, spending, his time in the manner we have her^ 
fully endeavoured to (^ioeate, till, on the arrival of a white ^and intelligent settl^ 
among his tribe, he was persuaded to accompany him to the lands of civilizatioa. 
Hie ettect on his mind of such novelties was striking. He beheld, for the first time, 
the true powers of the human intellect, watched wkh intense interest the effects of 
learning, when, properly developed, and gradually lost his- early rdish for the pri- 
mitive simplicity of nature. But in proportion as he became sophisticated, he Jbe- 
came unhappy. The tree of knowleage was to him the tree of bitterness ; and from 
comparison^ unavoidably suggested by society, he first leanit the inferior powers c^ 
his own mind. In the midst of forests, he was a man of ** mark and likelihood -y 
in society, a cipher. His acquirements were few, and obtained with' difficulty ; and 
the natural sensibilities of his soul were crushed by the restraint of polished life. 
These first consequences of his entrance into society, he has detailed with affecting 
minuteness, and convinced us (did we need additional proof) that true happiness ana 
. dignity are only found when they approach nearest to simplicity and nature; [ The 
Indian enjoys &ese advantages in perfection. His whole life is a dream; a beautiful 
realization ^ romance, refdete throuehout with interest aad adventure. CradWd 
in the woods, and rocked to slumber by the winds, he is the diild, the nursHng, of 
iraa^ation. No growling ideas, no paltry passions, find a resting-plaf^ within 
his bosom ; his virtues, and even his vices, are all, like his own lakes, on a scale of 
tremendous majesty. We have shewn him brave, generous, and intellectual ; it re- 
mains to say, that he is patient, domestic, and adv^turous. Accompanied by his . 
friends and relations, he roams from spot to spot, free as the mountain winds~clain\8 
Idndred and allmnce with the mighty forests and the thundering cataracts; and 
when, after an age spent in the fulfilment of public and private duties, he resigns 
^ himself to his kst sleep, consoles his mind by reflecting that the tiees beneath when 
«faade he reclined in liie^ shall wave their green summits over him in death. 
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mtiS. BAILLIE'S LISB6N> 

- Wb are ezfcelleiit jadget of poriy and ire ha^ve made it oui^ bnaiiieM to acqivufllt our- 
selves with the i^gpraphy and the history of the eouiftry la which that fcyoarite 
■bererage.is prodoced ; but till our eyes were blessed with the sight of Mrs. BaiUie's 
•jti^ty little Yolumes, we were in utter darkness respecting the Portuguese people. 
Her evidence, on the whole^ is unfevourable ; and with respect to Lisbon, the town 
.which famishes the title to her book — the town to which the unhealthy of oar own 
.land are often sent in seai'ch of health, or a grave, we are compelled to believe 
t^iat'there exists not in any civilized country a place in which the sense of smelling 
can W productive of half the misery. ^ 

I 

^ ' " Where/' s^s she, " shall I find wotds sCrong enough to express the disgust of my feel- 
ings; 'when I reflect upon the appearance of the dty in the sIggregDte, Cskhig hitO aiseddit 
tiie pefsond appearance and custom* Of some of its tohabitaMs. Hete every sort of imfPitfily 
tcppeiM to be collected together. You art^ sufibcated by the steams of £ried fish, rancid oil, 
lMrIlc»£oc. at every tum, mingled with the fartid effluvia of ^eeayed vegetables, stale «•- 
Millions, icdd: other horron, wlScli it is impossible to mendOn ; to say notMag of the fiihJ^ 
'dag$ 6f whom I -have formerly spoken. Wretches of a lower and more squalid appearasoe 
llhlut the most sordid deaiseasof 9t. Giles, lie basking is the son, near the heaps «ifin:^nirily 
collected at the doors, while young women (aad these of a more prepossessing personal 
appearance, firom whom one would natorally expect greater delicacies in the olfastory nerves) 
hang far out of the windows above, as if they were trymg pm'posely to inhale the pestilenoe 
which contaminates the air beneath ! Meh and women, children and pigs, dogs, cats, goat^ 
diseased poultry, and skeleton hogs, a!ll mingle together in loving fellowship, each e^mlly 
enjoying what seems to be their natural aEment — &tt. 1 must b^ to add, €bat the aehaieB 
of fleas, bogis, moequitos, and other vennin, are too numefouillo be cdboeited even jb idea." 

. Kow, We Hke this, as every thing to us is delightful which tends to shew the supcw 
jriority of English oomforta. We have consulted Mrs. B. on the question of cheap- 
^ness.j hear her response. 

_V We have been assured by a most respectable merchant, who has bceii hmg settled 
^bere, that the comforts inditpenaabU to the establishments of £nglish personib are tot to be 
^tained bat at a greater expense than in our own country, i^ith all its taxes. In this opi- 
liion Our brief experience leads as perfectly to cohioide." 

. Tbis is decisive, we will sip our port at l^ome. Go to Portugal indeed ! Wby, 
many of the ladies sleep neither in night-gowns nor shifts, but (save us from evil 
thoughts) stark naked. 


K* 


Tfaenobilxty,'* says Mrs. B."i]Stiany eat a gieatdetd Ktf fazliG add ttdseidi htfd,^ 
%itne«|aei]ee^ the coortly whisper of the higheit-bred FidalBO, difo* net at aU hmt dkd 
jtektm breath of the meanesi mechaoicte peasant. It will be leasily imagined that nslAv 
Msembled ^e perfumed gales of Andmu" 

i. 


. Mrs. B. remarks, that, in any rank of life, personal beauty is extremely rdl'e hi 
jUsl^on, and that thfs is most remarkable among the families of high rank. We hate 
no doubt that she is right in attribuftng this peculiarity to " the invariable custoiii 
^amongthe Fidalgos of marjyittg only with thefkmilies of each other, and very fVe- 
:quenf]y with their own relations. I'hey thus preserve the ptnrity of their Mood^ and 
'perpetuate the ^efectta of theii* persons froih generation to geoeradoli. <hie of the 
late kitfgs of ]>ortugal was united to hie cwsrf for this r«siioa.*' 
- We are^ hiy <no means, believefs in the ^ItoctibiHty of the homaii speeietf ; ImI «e 
have long bben persuaded that jconriderable improvements In the genervl ph(yaietl 
oonstitution of the race mip^ht be effected by judiciously crossing the breed. We 
would not, if we had our will, allow three generations of wives to be selected from 
the same country. We would not permit so monstrous an outrage on the rule of 
right, as the union of a fulUgrovrn, majestic, and beautiful girl, with a shrivelled male 
specimen of humanity, removed by but few degrees, in form and visage, from the 
V3ild man of th$ woods. 

We are, in fact, persuaded, that in half a dozen generations, we could so improve 
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the present nwsettf bwnaii beiafr«> tl»t to«ftU the fenaiei of thence imgait^'wovAA be 
only the statement of ett identical proposition. 

Mrs. B. sriv^s a wretched aceonnt of the state of edncation among the h^er ranks 
in Portngal. Many of thefemaUt are sadly .deficient in the art of orthography, and 
hold in utter disnegand alt rales in the science of language. 

We regard, as nearly the most interesting part of these Tolumes, Mrs. B.'s account 
.of her visit to the interior of a convent, a f«vour which) she says, she believesy " has 
hitherto been retfnaed to every other English woman/* The account, however, is too 
long for extractioB, and we wiH not attempt to abridge it. 

According to Mrs. B.*s account, the Ceriei were a set of the meanest, most .con- 
temptible, rascals that ever existed. She describes the king as an ill-favoured per^ 
.son^eif a timid disposition; the predommant expression of his features, when in pub- 
Me, being that of abaolUte terror. We shall permit Mrs. B.'s portrait of the ^veeA to 
appear as she has drawn it. 

'* The queen continues to live in the utm^t retiiement; secluded in the recesses of 
the palace, she seldom receives visitors, and never goes into company. Her dress, I am 
told, is the extreme of shabby, dirty dishabille, consiBting of an M soiled coloured gown 
of the commonest printed cotton ; 'a cap with as little pretension to cleanliness as the 
hail it coven, and a man's black beaver hat ; altogether, no bad representation of one of 
'llllic^th*8 witches. But the most remaikable part of hfer costume is a pair Of enormodb 
pockets, which descend from the waist to nearly llie middle of her leg, and one alwiays 
•stuffed with religious relics of various sorts.*' 

* r 

We :#oahl'glwHypnMueionr«ioeosiit of .Mrs. B.'s work^ hut onr ^>«ce is limited^ 
and we must draw to a conclnsion. Mrs. B. was present at many (all ?) of the .politi^ 
cal revolutions which occurred in Portugal during the important period to which her 
Irook relates, and the details which she grives respecting them, ai'e often vfery Intfei'est^ 
idg. We must, however, in sober sincerity, conflsss, that we think Mrs. B. by flir io» 
bigotted an Englig% woman to give an impaHial account of the biablts of a foreign 
people; and, therefore, though itre Itre fully alMUred that «he is pei^fectly fntapabte of 
making a wilful misrepresentation, she has often, from the state of her feelings, 'been 
nnconsciously led into .considerable exaggerations. Her volumes, however, cpptain 
tnuch valuable matter ; and her descriptions have often considerable graphie effect. 
She is, too, an elegant person ; but though we are sceptical on the position that aH 
women are beautiful, it is a part of our creed that all women are eloquent. 


TIffi MOBtERN ATHENS.* 

The people of Edinburgh are, unquestionably, the most learned .people that hkv^ 
dwelt in cities since the days when the Athens of old ceased to be ; and perhaps there 
never has existed, since the beginning of time, a community in which learning was 
pursued with the same degree of enthusiasm, that ithas^ for along succession of year% 
,been pursued in Edinburgh. This, we think, a very remarkable thing, as learning 
in Scotland is, as every where else, a poor trade. Did we say every where else ? If 
so, we beg to correct ourselves. In our two great English seats of learning, Oxford 
.and Cambridge, the trade is any thing but a poor one. But witness their effect on the 
.characters of the people who live in Oxford or Cambridge, who are so different from 
the inhabitants of Edinburgh — are as remarkable for their want of literary or scien- 
tific taste, as if they had lived at the uttermost parts of the earth. 

This peculiarity of the ^inbnrgh people is, however, attended with several other 
remarkable peculiarities. Their veneration for learning is at least equalled by their 
^eperation for rank ; and the very clear perception which they have of their extraoK 
.dinary superiority over all people, ancient an<^ modern, is so nearly allied to vanit^^ 
that it is scarcely worth while to look for a more appropriate designation. 

The author of the Modern Athens is evidently a Scotchman, aira one who is well* 
acquainted with all the peculiarities of his nation ; and we consider his book as by 
iar the most able that has appeared on the sul:^ect of Scotland for very manyyeapai. 


* The Modem Athens ; a Dissection and Demonstration of INlen and Things in the 
Scotch Capital : by a Modem Greek. London : Knight and Lacey. 
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' Tli« particular period of thnein which he has eboaea to afMale of Seotiand aiid the 
Athens, is that in which oar gracions Sovereign honoured the 'Athma witti hia prr- 
aence. This affords the author an opportunity to shiew aoamy of • the nati —al .ftatiives 
of his countrymen in broad outline, which ^ under leas exciting Circumstanoea, their 
characteristic prudence might hare enabled them to conc^l. The book is altogether 
a most meritorious production, and, we are assured, that not one of those on whose 
talents and attainments the support of the literary character of Scotland at this mo- 
ment depends, will, for a moment, deny that the animadyersions of the author are as 
well-founded, as his generally fayourable estimate of the Scotch character is just. • 

In conclusion, we would' say (and we do not flaiier the author in saying so), that 
the work possesses alb the interest of a novel, and all the interest that may be con- 
ceiyed to be connected with an impartial and able estiaiate of the peculiar circuns- 
stances which have formed the habits of the most intellectual community upon ea^h. 


ROTHELAN* 

This is, avowedly, an attempt to embody, in a familiar narratiye fomi,. some of the 
principal events of England's history, under the glorious reign of her third Edward. 
And the access, which Mr. Gait asserts that he had, to an exceedingly rare volume 
which once ^< adorned the gorgeous hermitage of Fonthill,** enables him to boast that 
he has had pecUliariy splendid advantageif towards the fortunate aeeonq^liahnient of 
his undertaking. 

<« I shall be enabled/' he lays, "\hus to anange and set out a oopsist«nt|rtogy, that nay 
esdiibit, in some d^giee,- the dramatic evolutioas A a.tale, while it wili^afibrd c^ipartonities 
to remiiid the reader that he is zeally engaged with the true histoiy of the most celebrated 
acton in some of the gieatest scenes that have ever been lecofded in the annals oC ai^ 
Aation." 

Although we are willing to admit that instruction might, by this arrangement, 
readily be conveyed to those who are unacquainted with the reign of Edward the 
Third, yet, we must also assert, that the historical events which are brought to the 
aid of this romance, are, for the most part, ao carelessly linked with the narrative 
of the hero's fortunes, that we frequently could believe that a separate publication 
had been cunningly put 'before us, totally distinct from that which we had fancied 
was to elucidate the a^voitures of the young Rothelan. This is a fault, for though 
we admit that the author has used the materials which he borrows frcHU the history 
of England with tolerable Ability, 9k far aa their mere abbretiation, or the phrasep- 
Ibgy, are concerned ; there is yet a degree of impatience and disappointment caused 
in the reader by the frequent irrelevant bars and obstructions they interpose to the 
continuity of the narrative. ^* A word in season, how good it is !" but really a gresil 
many of these are like icicles at midsummer j or blossoms at Christmas, still beautiful, 
'but marvellously unnatural. Premising this, we shall pass unnoticed the dtecription 
of king Edward^s glories in Scotland, his establishment of the order of the garter, his 
Conquests over Philip of France, and other memorable and deathless events of that 
triumphant era— events which must ever renkain familiar in our mouths, as household 
words, and be transmitted to the memories of our children as pure, and with as glow- 
ing a satisfaction, as they were bequeathed to us. Our present business shall be 
with the fortunes of Rothelan merely, and of these we pretend to ^vefout a very 
' condensed analysis. We hold it unfhir to the author, an^ injurious to the interest of 
the reader, to swell the value of our own book, by covetously setting in it mmretfaan 
a fhir proportion of the jewels of his. 

' At the commencement of the tale, we find the widow of Edmund de Crosby, -Lord 
of Rothelan, residing, with her infant son, at Crosby House, London, and under the 
protection of her late husband's brother, and his wife. Sir Amias, and Lady de Cros- 
l>y. During the life of Lord Edmund, the Lady Albertina is treated with tlM greatest 
respect, her rights are acknowledged, and her child's legitimacy allowed. Bat soon 
after the arrival of the news that the Lord of RotheUn had fallen in the iSeottish wart, 

■ I ^»— <— ^— I ... I. ■ n l» H I 11 I ^m^^tm^ 

* R.othelaa : a romance of the English histories ; hv the author of Annals of the Fuis)^* 
Ringan Gilhaise, &c. S vub. Edihtargh : OKver and Boyd. Lcitdon : Wibitaker. 18H. 
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<8lr ^m^'M wape 9U«t^ Ui coQ4iict» wtmerttd that 4be yfi^itmed My liad-iiarer 
been bis lmther> wife, though he knt^w that she bad actually been married to bim^at 
Florence ; and denying the legitimacy o^ hii|iiephew, he took poMWMion of the honoun 
and manors of Rothelan as his rightful inheritance. 

Having succeeded in deceiTing the .world, for, like him - of Plantagenet, Sir Aodas 
bad a tongue *^ could wheedle with the devil,*^ he proceeds, ** with apparent concern 
for her health, to induce Lady .Albertiua. to retire, with her son, to a more airy lodge 
be had proTided for them in the country." But that (orlom woman, for a long time^ 
clings, with an affectionate sorrow, and a hallowed pride, to those scenes, and that 
home, in which she had passed so. many happy hours with her husband. At length, 
howeyer, when she becomes convinced that there is indeed a crime intended against 
her rights, that the inheritance of her orphan is worthy of being coveted ; and ibat 
be stands, in Sir Amias de Crosby's eyes, between, his daughter, she summons the 
boldness and pride of h«r character to her aid, and proceeds to raise the means of 
sending messengers to Florence, to obtain witnesses of the truth of her marriage. 
But she is poor, and her only resort is a casket of rich jewels ; these she intrusts to 
ber cottlesaor to raise money upon ; and the application which he makes,' in conse- 
quence, to one Adonijah, a Jew, procures for her a powerful advocate and frien^. 
llie Jew, at first, affiects to underrate the jewels, purchases them at an easy price 3 
and, by this means, and under the plea of business, obtains an interview with the 
lady at Crosby House ; and here occurs one of the cleverest scenes of the woi^, 
which, however, is by much too extended to admit of quotlktion. Its conclusion we 
can give. 

«* I an^ not aWare/' said the lady, " of having ever bad occasioa or opportunity to shew 
you that I possessed any claim to your regard.'* 

" But I have seen you many times, and felt sunshine in the sight of the beaotiful spirit 
that beams from your countenance. Oh ' it would be to me more pleasures than all moneys^ 
to take away that adversity which.makes so cold a shadow fall so darkly on so fair a thing, 
lady. 1 do not live for moneys ; I was not made, to cleave unto gold, for I am a sincere man, 
and would make poverties flee away ; but you think me bungxy for gains. Alas ! sweet 
lady, am I to Uame that I was bom a Jew 1" " But," he went on, " this house, vnth Sir 
Amias, is now no longer a fit dwelUng-place for you and your child. You are here in 
perils, and you most come but of the suares, and escape from the fowler. Therefore I 
shall proride you with a habitation in pleasant retirements, and when it is ready you will 
come with me, for am I not your friend V* 

And be oontinues her friend through all the difficulties, perils, and reverses of her 
varied fortunes. Her child is stolen from her by llhe emissaries of Sir Amias. The 
acuteness of Adonijah discovers his place of bondage, and his interest procures bin 
an appointment at court. The widow and the orphan are again, in danger from tiie 
deceit of the usurper ; it is the Jew that breathes upon the goasan^er veil of -duplicity, 
abd it is pierced through and through. Rothelan is again sent into captivity, in ScA- 
land, and tkers is, for many years, subjected to the mastership of a border chi^tain. 
'But even-there bis more lucky planet, the infiuence of Adonyah^ reacdies him 3 and 
subsequently, in the- fields of France, whoi he is serving in the ranks of the royal 
Edward) it sheds a splendour and a safety. upon his perils. Still, however, no news 
arrives from Florence, and Sir Amias exults, in .the triurapha of hia. arts, and the 
absence of detection. The Jew gets ^im summoned before William of Wickham, and 
^tbroug^that prelate's aid and virtue, subsequently the^ court : ..but the smootb^&ced 
hypocrite, *' blessed," as he. was, with the .** set phrase of eloqttence,V and aided, 
as he appeared to be, by circumstances and events, so far succeeds in making the 
worst appear the better reason, as to obtain a respite from inquiry, and a postpone-^ 
ment of judgment. The scenes that detail these events arie of considerable merit, and 
flisplay a very meritorious insight into the art and cunning of human nature. The 
interview of Sir Amias with the prelate of Winchester, is particularly desenring of 
being made honourable mention of, though we could very well have dispensed with 
the cht4>ter of <^ omens^* preceding it. And yet, we dare say, Mr. Gait would rate it 
one of the most effective. 

At length the ardently ezpocted vessel from Florence arrives ; and there la a general 
anxiety, from the importance attached to their business, to see the witnesses of the 
Lady Albertina*s faith, and of her son's legitimacy, arrive. That lady, Rotbelao, 
and Adonyah *< were among the first to greet her arrival, and they stood together to 
tee ber pass to the moorings at London Bridg^.'' 

«( 

to ber 


»» 


It is strange," said the lady, '* and what can it portend, that none of the boats go doss 
ler ^ but all you see solddenly suspNsnd their oais as they approach her 1"_ 


M 


M^NVALt jm^tLWAh. 


** 8&0 ikafth &acl a hud V(>yage/' fejoiiMd Rotfielstt, » lo«k liow dfabcwftlleafelie k & fU 
ictuda^d, S0M6 eff her top-Mdls, too» are hangiog in rags ; and I oan m%, a« it ftrere, gtti{ii 
«f green mosn down tiie seama of the oithert. They have atiiely heen lODgvftibaDded." 

Adonj^h cootinued looking towards the ahip, and appeared thooghtfa], and t* -^Ked 
.with care^ as he said— » 

" Her voyage hath been veiy long-i-ail the way from the hnd of £gypt. Bat she was 

in Italy as she came, and her coorse Wth been in the sunny days, ancT with the gxadoas 

gales of the summer ; yet is she like a thing of antiquity — for ^ose signs of waste and 

' decayare as if oblivion were od boatd. They have not come of the winds or of the waves." 

** The crowd on the shores/^^*^^^^ 'tlie lady, ** grows silent as she passes." 

** There are many persons on board," said Rothelan. 

'** Yes," replied Adonijah, " but only the man at the hdm hath, for some tSine,. moved; 
'd1 the others are in idleness. Still— -^till. A ^cold fear is crawling on my bones, to see S6 
many persons, and every one monumental." 

- This 16 the aeqnel of the extraordinarjr aceae, «wMiA, w« Mitfesa, it is alttoi* vbliiir 

- to abbreviate. 

**' At length he (Kotfaelan) found himself alone. He paoBed for a moment— «aa yet ha 
. saw nothing to alarm, hot only the man at the helm, who, the instant that tiie ship .toadied 
-tike. ground, had kaped on shore, and was coming towards him« 

" Rothelan ran forward to meet him, in ord^ to inquire how it was that all on boanl 
appeared so motionless. But scarcely had he advanced ten paces, when casting his eyes 
forward, he saw that each of those who were leaning over the vessel's side, and resting on 
the deck, were dead men, from whose -hideous anatomy the skin had peeled, and the teAk 
had fallen. They had all died of the plague" 

• 

This description of the manner in which the ^eat plagne was brought into Lou- 

don^ is one of considerable power, and V fitting prologue to the doleful tragedy caused 

by the virnlence of the pestilence; also searchingty depictured, whid^ *' follows 

hard upon*t." The effects upon the principal actors in otir authorHitale, are^ fbr 

awhile, grievously felt, to the disailvantage of those of the rightful cause. ^ 

Amias suSers in the death of his wife and child ; but he still triumphs in wron^, 

ddeming that now the angel of death hath winnowed the land of all that could coii- 

yict him, that there was no cloud remaining to dull the lustre 6f his destiny^ He hi 

'dccevved. Adonijah, Albertina, Rothelan, arespared ; and to their aid comeA,from 

im/imprisoHment of years, one of De Crosby^s early helpmates, or vassals in ciime'si- 

'Habwt'NefTille. Tlie plague has stricken him iiit<»repentaiiee j he cMfeasea tkttt he 

was suborned to do wrongs and failing to itaduce SSr Amias to zeatere therigrhtshe had 

.wrested from his kinsman, prepares to evidence against hkh. But the proud spirit is 

ttt length quelled. The Imigfat hesnot fbi^tude to abide the trial of maii» and .he 

nwbea at once to suffer unswerving justice from a hi|9^her and a holi^ trlbiiBftl--»*8ir 

Amiaadd Crosby falls by his own bond. The Lady Albertina, however, -ia piiblisljr 

eatablishedj Rothelail succeeds to his patrimony, and the benevolent Jew bido lim- 

well to mortality, with the conscioasBesa of liavin|^ earned a hope.toWards the M||oy- 

menft of impeiishable Uessings in anothier worl^ by .his virtttBaand hia cborttiss 

intbis. 

In4)ar analysia of Rotbeiaa, which we now hasten to eoncbide^ we bave nteeaaorlly 

.omitted to mention many of its characters aiM Inoideats. Of the first, and.oa import- 

ottt personages, might beuotioedy Ralph Han8lop,the instrument of Sir Amias deOroo- 

hy^ enmities, and Gabriel de Glowr, tbe border ehieftain; but fbr fheaeyaad 

•tkera oquaUy well drawn, we must refer tbe reader to the wotk itaelf. 


CONDENSIANA. 

MATtBRH OF INFORMATION. 
JPrDm original Sources, 

CAUSBS'OP EARTHQUAKES, AND SIGNS BY WHICH THEY ARE 

COMMONLY PRECEDED. 

SmNioR Abate Ferrara, professor of natural philosophy in the university of Cata- 
nia, in Sicily, in a detail of the pflfects of numerons earthquakes in that island, and 
other places, to some of- the most recent of which he has been an eye-witness, gives 
the most scientific and satisfactory account of these phenomena with which we 
9ie acqnftinted ; a glance at which <sin otily be afforded in otir nurow view of sub- 
jeots of this naibnre. 

An extraordinary quantity of electric fluid is stated to be^e^doped ot& the^e oc- 
casions ; and being conducted from the deep cavities of the earth to the surface, by 
the Force of equilibrium, produces there extraordinary vaporization. The atmo- 
isphere, chaj^ed beyond measure with vapotirs, will give roopa to their deconmosi- 
tion,Vhich changes them into vesicles, and then into rain. Fiery meteors will he 
produced by the electric fluid, liberated by the passage of the vapours into water. 
If hydrogen gas escape from the earth, it may be influenced by I3ie dectric spark, 
and present the appearance of Are. When these subterranean operations happen 
near the surface of the earth, the internal phenomena connect themselves with tbosie 
of tiie Adjacent atmosphere, and convulsions more or less violent, as the force of 
equilibrium is more or less great, ensue. 

E*eople, in all times, have imagined they coidd read in the air, and upon the earthy 
sigils of earthquakes near at hand. Though signs have sometimes occurred without 
having been succeeded by the expected shock; yet, in volcanic regions, earthquake* 
are frequently preceded by known signs. Commonly the air is obscured, as by a 
partial eclipse of the sunj and a suffocating exhalation is experienced, which is 
Tbnnd ejfceedingly oppressive. The destruction of Nicolosi was announced by tHe 
opening .of a large fissure, through which was emitted a spaikling light. And some 
liours subsequent, while teirible shocks were levelling Nicolosi with the earth, an 
enormous bitfning river, amid horrid rumbling, roarings, and explosions, wait 
belched out of the side of JBtna, which flowed fifteen miles, covering a great extent 
of country, and for a long time spreading terror over Sicily. ^ 

OiSeOVBRY OF A NfiW ISLAND. 

Ih the Soothfilm Ooeatt, a Jew league to the ftoith^westwstrd dT tile Frieadfy 
Islands, in lat. 15, deg. 31 miii. sooth, and k>ng» 176 deg. 11 mhi. east. Captain 
lititiler, <tf ^ Bonita Oarmelita, discovered, m July last, a new island, composed 
mfirely of lava, in some plaec^ almost a metal, and which has received the name of 
Htmter's Island. It is inhabitied, and, by the natives, called Onacuse. Some of its 
people canie off in canoei^ to the ship, manifesting a friendly disposition, and the 
cutter wad consequently sent ashore, in charge of the fiirst officer^^ who had an inter- 
view with the king, and trafficked with the natives for |)rovisions, on very amicable 
terms. Their features resemble the £uropean»and their colour that of tbe Malays. 
Their canoes are said to be very handsome^ not unlike those 4>f Ceylcm* and much 
•dionied with shelU. 

BXfim.'OinDmAIIY rOSSIL VONBS ^ROM TIf.aATB FORC8T, SCSSBX. 

Aocompanied by various other fossil remains, among which ase some bones of a 
iffigaiitic orocodiley and certain trafcesof the Megalosaurus aadPlesioBaiiit]s,ihave.bflfin 
£»«id, in the tanditteoe of Tilgate Forest, Suasex^ those of an ieooisioui andnial, 
thought to be the Iguadom. The teeth are evidenUy those of an herbiverotMaftBnid 
^^extitKKdiEiary slage, not less, abcordiag to the jpS-opottiOdB df the tema^s, tha^ 
sixty feet in length y and it is considered to have been an amphtbknis ^species xX 
ai^inud. 
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THE EARTH-HAIL OF QUITO. 


M. Humboldt, in his deecription of the crater, lakes, and yolcanoes of the Andes, 
states that an immense electric tension. manifeato itself mtlie atmosphere which sur- 
rounds the summit of the volcano at the time of great eruptions. Flashes of light- 
ning cleave the air; the aqueous vapours thrown out by the crater are cooled ; thick 
clouds envelop the summit during me continuance of the storm, confined to a little 
space. The waters descend in torrents, and come mixed with the tn&Ceous sub- 
stances which they drag along with them. By the mixture of the rain, and the 
volcanic cinders, there is formed in the air a kind of pisolUic substance, which de- 
scends into the plains, similar, in its formation, to hailstones^ and hence the pec^le 
of the province of Quito call these pisolites earth-hailstones, 

PREPARATION OF THE STANDARD MODELS OF THE NEW W^OHTS AND 
MEASURES FOR THE PURPOSE OF THEIR EQUALIZATION THROUGHOUT THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 

An act having been passed in the last session of Ftoliament for ascertaining and 
establishing a uniformity of weights and measures, the construction of the new 
models, by which all weights and measures of Great Britain are to be, in future, ad- 
justed, has been confided to the superintendance of Captain Kater. Considerable 
difficidties appear to have presented themselves in the due construction of the mea- 
sures, which had not been anticipated, and which will cause the period of their 
adoption to be deferred from May 1st, 1825, to January 1st, 1826. 

It was, in the first instance, proposed to have the bushel turned out of a metallic 
composition of tin and copper, which was considered as most likely to withstand 
the effects of atmospheric corrosion; but the mechanist who had undertaken the 
task, after a month's labour, failed inliis attempt. Twelve models were then cast, 
out of which only one proved sufficiently sound to be employed. 

The capacity of the bushel was intended to have been ascertained by measure- 
ment, but this was afterwiard given up as not a practicable mode of obtaining t(ie 
perfect accuracy requisite ^ and a certain weight of distilled water has been used, in 
order to ascertain the exact capacity of this measure. 

Four sets of these standard weights and measures are to be prepared, one for 
constant use at the Exchequer, one for Guildhall, one for Edinburgh^ and one for 
Dublin. An extra set, of superior workmanship, will be afterward made, and kepi 
as standards, to be transmitted to posterity. 

. . EXTRAORDINARY TELB8C0PS. 

• We imderstand that M. Strove, the emiifeiit astranomer of Dropato, in livonia, Iia*^^ 
tnuwrnitted to this country aa acooant of the most AztFaofdinsry refradtmg' telescope that 
has'ever been cxmstructed. It was made for M. Strove, by the celebrated optician, FnMiai- 
hofer, of Monich. The object glass of the telescope is 9| inches in diameter, and of 13 
feet focal length ; and weighs, altogether, we beheve, upwards of 3,000 lb. ; yet it is so 
admirably mounted, that it can be turned with the strength of a finger. Its mag^ufying 
powers ate from 150 to 700 ; koQi with all the poweirs the image of the object viewed is 

' perfectly distinct. ' Some reflecting telescopes have been made with greater magnifying 
powers (Herschers^great one, for example), but none of them can be compared with USa splen- 
did instrument in point of actual utility. Of many measures of small angles made with it, par- 
ticularly of the outlines tof double stars, the extremes did not-difo firam the means by mote 
than the 14fth part of a second of space, a degree tyf accuracy which has never belbre been 
wpproacked. The nMwt curious drcumstaace relating to the instrument, however, is, that it 
is moved hy clock-worfc ; so that when itis poisted to a cdleslial. object, it moves as. the ob- 
ject moves.; and the observer continues his observations, as if the heaveps, to which he is 

• lobking, were petfeMSy still. W^mily now hope to>hav8 more certain notions respecting 
. the magnitudes of the bodies of our system, than wa have ever belote had the aaaans of 

obtttnjng. £v0iy thing indeed may m expected from M. Strove, ihat taient and aaiwdwify 
; can effect. 

We are hi^py to leam that M. Strave's intraeidthig descr^on of his ^ioiaiaMDt is to be 
forthwith puUi^ed, 
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EN0U9H MANUFACTURE OF STRAW BONNETS AND NATS, LIKE THE LEGHORN. 

Among the numy inventiooB and imnovameiitB of the present age, none appears more 
worthy cSattentiou and encouragement tban the rivalship recently attempted, with such pro- 
mise of success, in the manufacturing of straw articles, after the superior manner of those 
imported from Italy. Whether regarded in^a national or moral point of view, this branch 
of industzy presents itself as offering to Great Britain benefits of incalculable importance. 
In ottler to promote so desireable an obj^.t, a premium of their large silver medal, or fifteen 
guineas, was last year ofiered by the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, ' 
and Commerce, to the person who should produce -a hat or bonnet, made froni any native 
grass of this country, equal, in texture and colour, to those brought from Leghorn. The sti- 
mulus to ingenuity and industry given' by the ofier of this humble reward, may be perceived 
by the circumstance of its brmging forward eighteen candidates, to three of whom» it .is 
g^tifying to learn, that the full premium has been granted. And to the others were 
awarded such minor tokens of approbation as their several productions seemed to merit. 
Hence may it be seen, that, from the efforts of one year, a great progress towards perfection 
has been mado ; and tf a speedy accomplishment of that high degree of superiority which- 
the early specimens promise^ shall, by a little farther experiefice, be attained, the results, 
commercially considered, will be extensively befxeficiail. 

The desirable employment with which tms rivalsbip bids fair to furnish our industrious, 
fennales, together with the moral good which it is thus capable of. prompting, is a subject 
of considerable importance. From the injurious fashion which has long prevailed among 
oar nobility and gentry, of preferring foreign to native attendants, from the great numbers of 
male milliners and haberdashers behind our counters, to the almost total exclusion of the 
other sex ; and from tbe few other eligible modes of giving scope to female ingenuity, in. , 
proportion to the numbers requiring employment, thousands of young women, virtuously 
disposed, are constantly being driven, by necessity, to a life of infamy. Labour, and the 
dne reward of ingenuity and industry, is the remedy for this evil. W|iat6oever, then, has 
a tendency to counteract, and prevent so lamentable an alternative, is certainly deserving of 
the attention of all who desire to promote the welfare of their coundy, and perhaps few 
opportunities could offer better calculated than the manufacture here suggested, for provid- 
ing the present and future generations of our females with suitable and profitable employ. 
V^ehope, therefore, soon to see a laudable emulation in this ingenious use of straw or 
grass, already created in many counties' of lilngland, Scotlamd, and Wales, spread through 
every district of the United Kingdom, promoted by the UberaHty of the opulent, seconded 
by the advice of the scientific, and fostered, to full maturity, by the zealous aid of the pa- 
triotic and humane. 

GEOLOGICAL INTELLIGENCE CONCERNING THE ENVIRONS OF CETTE, IN THE 

SOUTH OF FRANCE. 

The formations of this district have been recently examined, by means of wells sunk at. 
dififereut distances from the shores of the Mediterranean. The strata are, for the most. 
ptat, homontal, add nearly parallel, and consist of two fresh-wat^ formations, with an in- 
tsweniag stratum of marine origin. The upper fresh-water strata vary from SO to 40 feet 
in d^h ; .those of the lower from IStotS; and the marine beds, which are inteiposed, 
from 10 to 11. 

The organic remains of the fresh-water strata, deposited in numerous ahemations of cal- 
careous and argillaceous marls and compact limestone, consist of bones of land quadrupeds, 
and teizestrial and fresh- water sheila in great abundance, with some traces of vegetables, 
chiefly reeds. 

The marine formations contain ostrese, oerithia, &c. - 

IVom the state of preservation in widch the fresh-water shells are found, and from the 
resemblance of those in the upper to those, in, the lower beds, it is concluded that they were 
i^atives of the quarter where they are found ; aud that the two formations were depositsd 
at periods not very remote from each other. 

The alternations of marine and fresh- water strata, are attribiOed to a return of the sea; 
aimilar returss being known to adll take place in certain parts of the Mediterranean. 
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THE PRAMA. 

■ » 

The Patent Tbeatbes 

Have introduced to the public notbing sufficiently important to demand^ tbis mobt)^ a di»? 
tinct cziticiBm* 


i n ■ l< I 


ENqusa Opsea House. — Mr. Matthews* . 

This extraordinary performer is once more <' At Home,^ and has once more recerred tbe 
caUs of his numerous friends. His entertainment for this* season is in no way inferior t» 
those which preceded it ; that is to say, Mr. Mathews is in no way inferior to himself—^ 
it is he that is the entertainment, and not the jokes which are put into his mouth. These 
we can meet in other places— for him we can find notnbstitute. His humour-^-his invinci- 
ble gratity when every other person is in a roar — his powers of ventriloquismT— and» above 
all, the extraordinary command which he has over his features, are sucui as will foe ever 
make him a favourite with the public. It is impossible to look at him without a desire to 
laugh — there is wit in his eveiy feature — the very deformity of his mouth is an embellish' 
ment — there is a vivacity even in his spindle legs — and his lameness ia a Handing joke. 
The following is a tolerable correct specimen of certain parts of his entort^onment ; although 
it must, as a niatter of necessity, be taken without the aid of the variety oT voir« and 
countenance with which each expression is accompanied — and tlus aid is perhajis aveij 
thing. 
' lliere is a very effective dialogue between Te^iy, a surly passengfr. whoe^ peace aod 
shimbers ars destroyed by the incurable vocal prop^^nsity of his fellow-traveUer, ycljeped Qjii^ 
vtrityn. — Coachman : " You*re never behind time. Sir."— <|{ttii2«;r/(^», aingiug ; " Time 
has not thinn'd my flowing hair/^ — ' The coach is ready, Siir.' — '< Hark ! the hour of i^ight 
approaches — Hark! I hear the sound of coaches." — 'The coach is ready to go^ Sir.' — 
'^ Go, where glory waits thee/* — Testy : ' I hope that Gemman is not coming for to go tp 
be arter singing aU night ; I always enjoys a nap in travelling ; singing may be very agree- 
able for the first mile/ — Quiveripm : " Twas within a mile of Edinbur^ town, in the rosj 
time of the year.^ — Testy : * Rosy time 1 1 think Uie vind blows weiy vintiy.* " Blow, 
blow, -Aon Wintry wind^'^ — Testy: ' This is very unkind of you. Sir.' " Thou art not so 
unkind.'* — Testy ; < I hate singing.' *' As man's ingratitude." — Testy : ' Do put up the 
glasses.' " A glass is good, and a lass is good, and a pipe in very cold weather/'-*- TMjr 

* I have spoken to you five times, Sir.'^ *• Five times by the taper's light." — Testy 
' Zounds, Sir, you'll never cease.* " " Cease, rude Boreas, blustering railer." — Testy 

* There's no listening to a thing that's said.' " List, ye kndsmeiK, aR^ iae."-*r2VM4f 
<? can't get no sleep for you. Sir.' *< O sleep thee, my da^iig"i-^7*et|y ; * Caa't y«B- 
down with that voice V " 0own, down, down deny down."— «Ii| sb(Wt» no .wwd that tibe 
tormented Mr. Testy can use to stop Mr. Q,niverton*s singing, does aught btti .eccayn ibie 
TDcalist a reminiscence of a scmg, which he pours fqrtU ^th, a. fOffieign.CQnliQispt fif hart . 
mony. 

We have next the diaracter of Mr« AUimtt who is always upon the brink of good fiyr- 
tune, and succeeds in evary thing aU bui a trifle. Jiewes '* always happy, almost, bat not 
quite — he was very near making his fortune, only he could qot make his title ||Ood to en 
estate — very nearly elected member for Rottenboiough, he gained the election all^Hit one 
ioate'*-}»$ hone Standfast was ihe very best race-hofse in England, oply he shied ; hei was 
very near gaining the Derby last year, all but half a neck— was very neariy manying 
the gi^eat heiress, Miss Moaeypenny, only she was previunsly engaged — was very near get- 
ting a £20,000 pri^e, was only short by one number.'* To aJl this his friend, a man of few 
wcupds, is accustomed to listen with pioiound attention, and to make no replies, but an em- 
phatic '\ Indeed r and *• You dpn't eay^eof" . Thesi Old AlHmt eays, " I was veir 
near finding out the perpetual motion." < Indeed !' " 1 constmcted a clock." * You don t 
say so.' " A clock that was to have gone nine years." ' Indeed !' " Only it stopped at 



another man, two yards before me, picked it up." * You don't say so.' *' Yesterday mom- 
ing, I very nearly lost £5000, by the news firom South America." ' Indeed !' •' Bat it 
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tu^ed out not to be true" ' You don't say to.' " I was within an ace of making my for- 
tune last week, by a capHaf scheme." * Indeed I* " But it did not succeed." * You don't 
■ay so.' The public will imagine tbe humour that .waiild be given to such a dialogue by 
W. Mathews's chaag» of voice and countenance. 

. Another scene relates to the bubble* of the day — AngUdd, the Joint Stock Companies, 
and many at the hU* are very good, and are given in Matbews's best style : there is, how<i 
ever, too much of it, and some of the jokes are very poor. Tbe first is, the " New London 
Adonis Hmr Cutting Company — a macliine for curling hair, twenty barbers* power, without 
the aid of steam ^ steam puts ue hair out of curl." This is confessed to be a '' hair-brain 
scheme." Next, tltere is " A New £uropean, Asiatic, African, American, Antibilious 
Pill Company-— A Bread Company, conducted by persons never bred to any thing — A 
Milk Company, involving all the pumps in the metropolis and environs — A Mining Com- 
pany, calculated to undermine every thing-^-A Company for Boring tbe Thames, is. for 
boring the whole tovnx,^ We have now a wily Scotchman, who. wants to establish " A 
New Water Company, and only to raise tbe small sum of j£l ,000,000, if be can find an at- 
toreey who will be prevailed upon to act for the Society. A Pickle Girkin Company — A 
Iiondoa Spioke Company, capital £1,000,000, to supply iron pipes, to supply London smoke, 
to all the watering-places and villages in thb United Kingdom — [aside] tlus is one way to. 
«mok^ a pipe — A Metropolitan Boring Company, for boring a jiroposed tunnel to the anti- 
podes ; it is proposed to cany passengers and parcels by an easy mode of conveyance (by 
«u}Malying buckets) to pay a visit to the antipodes, so that any person may dine with a friend 
m Calcutta, and return in the evening. Ladies and gentlemen are to go down head fore- 
most, and the. motion will be so rapid, that they wiH not know their head. from their heels. 
— Xjord Drowsy^ a peer, very rich, veay stupid, and very anxious to be engaged in bu^f>8s, 
is now introduced to receive the Scotchman's secret plan of a '* Company to dig for a silver 
vexB on Primros^ Hill — the scheme a profound secret— land profits calculated to a fractioa 
— the capital £1,000,000 ; no |)ersoQ to take more than five hundred, nor less than one hun- 
dred, shares^-- one pound deposit on evezy share, and tbe rest will never be called forn— get, 
so much silver that in ten years all Pancras parish will be lighted with silver lamp-posts." 
fhe Alfason ^nti-frictioq New Nut-Cracker Company had never succeeded since the Colo- 
nel left them. A Company for ma^g Boots to rarry the wearer one hundred miles a-day. 
** Oh," says Lord Drowsy, " you will have to drag tlie machine after you." ' Never 
mind, my Lord, we will thake that a patent cooling-machine.' A Company forM'Adamiz- 
ing all the roofs and chimneys, which will convert all the inhabitants into martyrs, like St. 
Stephen, stoning them to death. At this moment an unfortunate subscriber runs in breath- 
fem, and. attacks Mr. Fleece, the proprietor, with—" Where is myfif^ pounds'!" * Wl^t 
fifty pounds V ** The fifty pounds I paid, you . for th^ spi^ulation." ' I will look in my. 
book for it : but, hush ! don't make a noise.' " You told me if I put fifty pounds in ywof 
brnds, you wpnld make a great deal of it." ' Oh, oh, I recollect ; the scheme for building 
a bridge across the New River ; that is all over ; the Bill Vfos not carried through thu 
Hous«.' " But where is my £50. biU 1" ' Oh, that bill ipcm carried through the house.' 
Tbe last sche^ is that of a sinking baboon for raising articles from wrecks* The ^machine: 
to be iriade of silk, to keep the water out, and to be covered with nets to ke^pofif the fishes*. 
S«|^K)6e, says a subacrifaer, yon axe umder wdter to6 long, what will you do for a be4 and 
tapper 1 Pevhaps, saya Mr. fleece, you may ligfa^ on a bed of oysteis ; then you'll Jiave t^ 
tapper and a bed too: > 


Now comes an Irish domestic broi! between Terence O^Fagan and his wife-—** What'tf 
the charge l what's against you, Mr. O'Fagan V * The iron bar is against me, plase yow^ 
Honour, and that's all that's against Terence O'Fagan,* " Och, plase your Worship (roars 
Mrs. O'Fagan), he bates me blue, and I was kilt last night by him. Blow your nose, my 
hay (to her child), to plase his Worship, and spake like a man." * Will your Worship hear 
Tisrence O^Fagan ? 'Faith she gets no blows at all from TbrencCj but she gets so cbunk 
tiiat she does not know me from a pump-handle ; and she takes two ounces of snuff a-day.* 
" Och, your Worship (dropping a curtsey), what is two ounces lof snuff a-day for a pooP 
cratur that gives suck V* But the difference between Terence CFagan and his wife iai 
kppeased, and the parties scud home to sin no more. 


FI^E ARTS. 

THE DIORAMA. 

The yiewf at this deliglitfal exhibition bare been, within the last mcmtby parClf* 
changed : that of the Harbour at BrMt has been rein^red, and in its place we meet 
with a moonlight yiew of the Ruins of the Chapel at- Holyrood House. The repre- 
sentation of the Cathedral at Chartr^s still remains, and is as inferior, in merit, to 
its new companion as it was superior to its former one. The Ruins at Holyrood 
are admirably adapted to produce the peculiar effect wlilch is the object of this exhi- 
bition; and the artist has certainly made the most of bis subject. The lights and 
shadows are managed with considerable skill ; and, fiilling, as they do^' upon the 
mouldering columns and decaying arches, produce an effect which is calculated- to de- 
ceive the eye of the most acute observer. It is almost impossible to behold the crumb- 
ling monuments in this extraordinary painting, without belieying them to be tangi- 
ble realities. The great eastern window is the first object that attracts the bsholderHi 
attention ; and it is, perhaps, the best specimen in the whole piece, of the remark- 
able illusion of which we have Just spoken. The rising of the moon, the motion of- 
the clouds, and the brilliant twinkling of innumerable stars, give a faithfulness to the 
scene, of which no one can^ have the slightest conception, who has not witnrased 
this truly magical exhibition. The spectral column on the right-hand side of the pic- 
tare, and the flickering tamp upon its top, shedding **a, dmi religidus liglit** upott 
the surrounding objecta, considerably heighten the delnsion. In the depth of the 
shadow, is seen the obscure form of a female figure, which appears as motioolfaM as 
the monument near which it stands. Hiis is, perhaps, a fault, fbr we are at once 
convinced that it cannot be a living thing ; and to be possessed with stich a belief 
at a time when, as far as the evidence of our senses is concerned, we place such 
credence in the reality of every other part of the scene, is a sad disturbanoe of our 
fhith. We may also remark, that the shadows do not move with the same fiicilitj 
as the moon ; that is to say, th^y do not move at all, and the moon does. T^ese are 
sins for which we recommend the artists to obtain ai>Bolution as speedily as possible. 
On the whole, the Diorama is, by far, 'tfe(e niost original and interesting exhlbitfon 
ill the metropolis ; the pleasure we derive from it is new — it touches a chord whieli 
had never before vibrated in our bosoms — it has all the indefinable charms of 
beautiful mystery conjoined. with the force and trujth of a splendid reaiit/. 


PUBUC EVENTS. ^ 

In the eariy part of the past month aecounts were received from Cartfaagetta of the 
diwtruction of the Royalist Aimy in Pent; the last fiOnt hopsa of Spain are, there* 
lbk«^ at an end. 

The war in India begins to assume an appearance of both sides besag in earnest.. 
Our successes liave b«Bn rather considerafcle in number; althoagh a little inferior 
in importance. We have taken, it appears, as many stockades as would sttpply half 
the timber-merchants in this country— our army, at least, will not be at a loos fer 
sulficient materials to m^ke bonfires in celebration of their future victories. On the 
other hand, it seems, the Burmese have take^ nothing, unless it be that they have 
taken— themselves off. In the early part of November, ■ serious mutiny broke ont 
among the sepoys of the 47th and 62d Regiments, which, we regret to say, was not 
suppressed without considerable bloodshed. Above a hvndred of the nmtineers were 
killed on the scene of their rebellion, and several Others were sobseqnently tried 
and azecnted. How all this will end is a problem^ which cannot be solved until the 
appearance of Moore's next almanack. 

' iffr. Mariin's bill for the protection of dogs and other unoffendibg animals has been 
barked oat of the House. 

Hke Chancellor's " Budget"' of this year is quite as favourable fbr the country as 
its most sanguine friends could have anticipated. The reduction of the duties on 
wine and spirits has been hailed with a degree of enthusiasm that makes us tremble 
for the sobriety of the kingdom. The proper check upon the wits which might poa- 
aibly have accrued from the circumstance is the reduction on the duty on hemp. 
There was never perhaps, in England, a more popular cabinet than that which has 
at present the management of public afiairs. Eveiy body feels the growing pros- 
parity of the nation; and every body is load in praise of the parties by whom that 
ctuaperity has been eflbcted. A few jiu^tantjal benefits are fer betterxalcalated to 
UMure the popularity of ministers than idle deolaautioii. lliese benefits have been 
conferred npon the people* and in the people*s voice they will find tktk reward. 
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ST. PETERSBURGH. 

The coosipicaoafl part enacted by Rmsia in the late disastrous war, and 
the high tone which she has sabseqaently assamed in the diplomatic poliqy^ 
of the European nations, has rendered the history and aspect of this 
vast empire at once^ important to the politician, and interesting to the 
general reader. Its early history is, however, involved in much obscurity. 
We read of a prince named Rarik in the ninth century, and in the tenth, of 
Vladimir the Great ; but the annals of these and the succeeding ages pre* 
vions to the three last centuries, are only characterised by atrocious civil 
wars aftd sanguinary revolutions. Nor does it appear that any of the states 
existing in European Russia were considerable. Kief, a town never much 
larger than at present, was long the Russian capital. In the thirteenth 
century tbe seat of government was transferred to Moscow ; in 1382 tibia 
ill-fated city was taken by Tamerlane, and in 1571 it was consigned to the 
flames by the Tartars. In 1508 the reigning djmasty became extinet by the 
death of the Csar, Feodor or Theodore ; and hence ensued a long series of 
dvil struggles ; until, in 1613, Romanof wjeis elected sovereign, and succeeded 
in restoring tranquillity to this distracted empire. He was succeeded by 
his son Alexis ; who dying in 1675, left three sons, of whom the youngest 
was the celebrated Pbter thb Great, who succeeded to the throne in 1603. 
Fi^om this period the history of Russia is fiEuniliar to all. The illimitable 
and enterprising spirit of Peter ; his coalition against Charles XII. of Sweden ; 
and the disastrous invasion of Russia by the latter, so -similar in its circom.^ 
stances and results to tJie invasion of Bonaparte in 1812; the ever-memo-» 
rable battle of Pnltava in 1709 ; and the galaxy of conquest which shone 
around the arms of Peter, are also well known. Hence; in 1725, arose the 
splendid city of St. Petersburgh, as an imperishable monument of the glory of 
its illustrious founder. It has since been progressively extended and embel- 
lished, particulariy by the Empress Catherine II., who first made it the 
permanent abode ci the court ; and, in the language of a recent traveller, 
it is now *' the ffdrest city of the world/' and the magnificence of its streets, 
edifices, canals, &c., with the majestic Neva flowing between them, is not to 
be described. 

St. Peteraburgfa k aituated m the latitude of 59<> 56' iSP north, and longitude 50^ 95' 
ent, trom the meridian of GreenwidL It itaiidA t^Kin the Neva, near the Gulf of Fin- 
land, and is built partly ott «>me islands in the mouth of that riyer, and partly on the oon<- 
tinent. The prindpal divisions are : 1. The Admiralty quarter ; t. The Vassili Ostrof, or 
Island { 3. The forbress} 4. The Island of St. Petetsbur]^) and 5. The varioufl subinrba, 
called die suburbs of Livonia, of Moscow, of Alexander Neuski, and of Wibuxgh. 

So late as the beginning of the last century, the ground on which Petersburgh now 
stands was a morass occupied by a few fishermen's huts. The first building of the dty ia 
very recent, and its gradual progress is traced without difficulty. Peter the Great having 
wrested Ingria firom the Swedes, and advanced the boundaries of his empire to the shores 
of the Baltic; determined to erect a fortress upon a, small island in the mouth of Neva, lor 
protecting his conquests, and opening a new channel of commerce. As a prelude to this 
undertaking, a small battery was raised on another island of the Neva, upon the spot now 
occupied hy the Academy of Sciences, and was commanded by Vassili Demitrievitch Kotslimin. 
All the orders of the emperor sent to this officer being directed Vassili na Ostroft To Vaasili 
upon the island, this part of the town was called Vassili Oitrof, or the Island of Vassili. 

The fortress was begun on the 16th of May, 1703 ; and, notwithstsnding the obstruo- 
tions arising from the marshy nature of the ground, and the inexperience of the workmen, 
a small citadel surrounded with a rdmpart of earth, and strengthened with six bastions, was 
completed in a short time. An audior*, who was in Russia at that period, informs us, 
** that the labourers were not fixmishcd with the necessary tools, as fHck^aKcs, spades and 
shovels, wheelbarrows, pfanks, and the Kke ; notwithstanding which, die work went on with 
such expedition, that it was surprising to see the fortress raised within less than five months, 
though the eardi, which is very scarce thereabouts, was, for the greater part, carried by the 

* Perry's State of Russia, vol I. p. 300. 
Vol. IV. G 
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labourers in the skirts of their clothes, and in bags made of rags and old mats, the use of 
wheelbarrows being then unknown- to them." 

Within the fortress a few wooden habitations were erected. For his own i mm ediate 
residence Peter also ordered, ui the beginning of 1703, a small hut to be raised in an adja- 
(fent island, which he called the island of St Petersburgh, and from which the new metro- 
poUs has derived its name : this hut was low and small, and is still preserved in memory of 
the sovereign who condescended to dwell in it Near it was soon afterwards constructed 
another wooden habitation, but larger and more commodious, in whichPrince Mentchikof 
resided, and gave audience to foreign ministers. At a small distance was an inn, much fre- 
quented by &e courtiers and persons of all ranks; to which Peter frequently repahred on 
Sundays after divine service ; and caroused with his suite and others who h^pened to be 
present, as spectators of the fire>works and divernons, exhibited by his orders. 

On the 30th of May, 1706, P^ter demoUshed the small citadel, and began the foundation 
of the new fortress on. the same spot In 1710, Count Golovkin built the first e<^ce of 
.brick, and in the following year the Czar, with his own hand, laid the foundation of a house 
to be erected with the same materials. From these small beginnings rose the present me- 
tropolis of Russia ; and in less than nine years the seat of empire was transferred fit>m 
Moscow to Petersburgh. 

The despotic authority and zeal of Peter for the improvement of the new capital, will 
appear from his mandates. In 1714 he enjomed, that all bmldings upon the island of St 
Petersburgh, and in tlie Admiralty quarter, particularly those on the banks of the Neva, 
should be constructed after the German manner, with timber and brick ; that the nobility 
and principal merchants should be obliged to have houses in Petersburgh ; that every laige 
vessel navigfl{ting to the dty should bring thirty stones, every small one ten, and every pea- 
sant's waggon three, towards the construction of the bridges and other public works ; that 
4he roofii of the houses shoidd be no longer covered with birch planks and bark, so dangerous 
in case ^f fire, but With tiles or dods of earth. In 1716, a regular plan* for the new dty 
was approved by Peter ; the prindpal part of the new metropolis was to be situated in the 
island of Vassili Ostrof ; and, in imitation of the Dutch towns, canals were to be cut through 
•the principal streets, and lined vrith avenues of trees ; but it was never carried into execu- 
tion ; and under the Empress Anne, Uie imperial residence was removed to the Adnuralty 
quarter. 

PRINCIPAL DIVISIONS. 

The Admiralty or central quarter is abo.ut two mUes in length, and in breadth firom one- 
half to three-quarters of a mile. The part adjacent to the river combines* foahion and 
liusiness in a way to which no part of London exliibits a parallel, but which will be easily 
understood by those who have visited Paris and become fiimiliar with the Paiait Boifol and 
the Tuilleries. Here are the winter palace of the Czar, above twenty public buildings of 
magnitude, and the residences of the chief merchants. The second and third Admiralty 
•quarters are less elegant, but well built, and extend in lines parallel to the first, but are 
more distant fix>m the river. They are chiefly inhabited by merchants and tradesmen. The 
.quarters between the Admiralty and the country to the south and east is very, extensive, 
and though termed the suburbs, b for the most part well built, and tenanted by many (^ 
the nobility. The original quarter, distinguished by the name of St Petersburgh, com- 
prises several islands, of. which only the one adjoining the dty is thickly inhabited. 

The VassUi Ostrof is the seat of commerce, and here are the Exchange, the Custom-house, 
the warehouses of entrepot, the Academy of Sdences, a spadous edifice allotted to cadets, 
and a number of churches. 

8TREBTB AND SQUARES. 

No European dty can compare with the width and uniformity of the streets of. St 
•Petersburgh. Florence, Dresden, and even Berlin and London, are inferior to it In the 
fashionable quarter of ^e Admiralty the streets are fiiUy two miles in .length, and the 
Vassili Ostrof consists of three wide and parallel streets, intersected by twelve smaller streets 
in succesdve openings, as in the New To^vrn of Edinburgh. The squares are less numerous 
.and spadous than might have been expected in a dty of -such recent erection. There are, 
however, four in the first Admiralty quainter, and to the eastward of these, near the Marble 
Palace, is an extensive public garden with beauti^l alleys, whic^, firom its central situation, 
is generally well frequented. The streets are for the most part paved vrith stone, bat 
a few are still floored with logs. The foot pavement is generally good, but in wet 
weather tlie carriage roads resemble a marsh, the soil being generally found to contain water 
at the depth of two or three feet 

* The reader will find a deifineation of this plan in Perry's State of Rusna. 
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THE NEVA. 


The coune of the Nera through Petenburgfa is nearly as straight as that of the Thames 
through London, or of the Seine through Puis. It is in most places broader than the 
Thames in London, and is deep and rapid, wfdi water clear as crystal. There are two 
bridges over the main stream, and thne over its branches ; wllich are all of boats, and are 
removed whenever danger is apprehended from the ice rushkig down the stream. The force 
of these shoals, not only in the general thaw of spring, but in the beginning of winter, 
before the river is frozen over, is such as would destroy any stone bridge. In 1775 it was 
proposed by a Russian peasant to throw a wooden bridge of a single arch across the river, 
which in its narrowest part is 980 feet in breadth. This extraordinary project was con- 
sidered practicable, but never put in execution, and the first ardi that will cross the Neva, 
will jHTobably be of iron. 

The Neva, soon after entering Petersburgfa, sends^off a branch, and from the middle of 
the dty another branch, both to the northward. These foil soon after into the sea, and 
form the insulated tracts on which the northern part of the dty is built The main stream, 
however, flows through the middle of the dty, and has along its south side a quay three 
miles in length, and embanked in all its extent widi a wall, parapet, and pavement of 
granite. This long and beautiful structure is divided into two parts — the Quay of ths 
Court to the east, and to the west the EnglUk Quay, so called from the number of our 
countrymen residing there. 

INUNDATIONS. 

Petersburgh, from its low and marshy situation, is subject to inundations, which some- 
times fioeaten the dty with a total submersion. These floods are chiefly oooasioned by a 
west or south-west wind, which, blowing directly from the gulf, obstructs the eunent. of die 
Neva, and causes an accumulation of waters. In September, 1777, the electa of one of 
these inundations are thus described : *< In the evemng of the 9th, a violent storm of wind 
blowing at first S.W. and afterwards W. raised the Neva and its various brandies to so great 
a height, diat at five in the morning the waters poured over their banks, and suddenly over- 
flowed the town, but more pardeulariy the Yassili Ostrof and the island of St. Petersburgh. 
The torrent rose hi several streets to the *de^ of fimr foet and a half t and overturned, by 
its nmidity, various buildmgs and bridges. About seven, the wind shifting to N.W. the 
flood foil as suddenly ; 'and at mid-day most of tito streets, whidi hi the morning could only 
be passed in boats, became dry. For a short time the river rose 10 foet 7 inches above its 
or^tinary IcveL" In 1884 the dty was visited by tremendous fanmdationa, and the extent of 
their devastation can scarcely be calculated at this moment 

EQUESTRIAN STATUE OF PfiTEK. 

The noblest monument of the gratitude and veneration paid to Peter I., is his equestrian 
statue in bronze, of colossal size, by Falconet, the celebra^ French statuary, cast at the 
expencd of Cadlarine II. in honour of her great predecessor. The monardi is represented 
in the attitude of mounting a predpice, the summit of which he has nearly attained. His 
head is uncovered, and crowned with laurel ; he wears a loose vest In the Anatic style, with 
half-boots, and sits on a housing of bear-skin ; the right hand is stretched out, as in the act 
of giving benediction to his people, and the left holds the reins. The design is masterly, and 
the attitude bold and spirited. The flat position of the right hand !s defident in digmty, and 
has an unpleasing effect ; for which reason, the view of the left side is most striking, where 
the figure is graceful and animated. 

The artist has, in this noble essay of genius, represented Peter as the legislator of his 
country, without allusion to conquest and bloodshed ; wisely preferring his dvil qualitiee to 
his military exploits*. The contrast between the composure of Peter (though perhaps not 
characteristic) and the fire of the horse, eager to press forwards, is very striking. The nm- 
plidty of the inscription corresponds to the sublhnlty of the design. 

PETRO PRIMOf I PETRU PERVOMU 

CATHARINA SECUNDA, EKATHBRENA VTORAIYA, 

i78«. » iret. 


* Falconet has ably refuted the censures uiged against his statue on this account See 
his Letter to Diderot, in " Pieces written by Mens. Falconet," translated by Mr. Tooke, 
p. 47. Where the reader will also find an engraving of the statue. 

t Catherine IL to Peter I. 
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Falconet having conceived the deagn of placing the statue on a hu^ rock instead of a 
pedestal, carefully examined the environs of Petershurgh for a detached mass of granite, of 
magnitude coirespondent to the dimensions of the equestaian figure ; and after considerable 
research, he discovered, near the village of Lacfata, a stupendous crag, half buried in the 
midst of a marshy forest The expense and difficulty of traiMqportittg it were no obalides 
to Catherine II. : the morass was drained, the forest cleared, and a road four venits in ieogth 
formed from die shore to the Gulf of Finland. It was set in motion on laige frietioB-lH^ 
und grooves of metal, by means of puUies and windlasses, worked by four hundred men. 
In tMs manner it -was conveyed, widi forty men seated on the top, twelve hundred feet a 
day to the shore, then embarked on a nautical madihie*, transported «igfat versts by water, 
and landed at Petershurgh near the spot where it ia now erected. This more than Roman 
work was accomplished in less than six months ; the rock when landed was forty-two feet 
long at the base, thirty-six feet at the top, eleven feet broad, and seventeen feet high, and 
weighed fifteen hundred tons. 

The sGatue was erected on the pedestal on the 27tii of August, ITSt, near the Admiralty 
and the pontoon bridge over the Neva. The ceremony was performed with great solemnity, 
and aocompanied with a solenm inauguration. 

COSTUME. 

The costume of the country is thus described by a recent traveller. When the finstwat 
not severe, namely, when the mercury in Fahrenheit's thermometer was not below 10, 1 fire- 
quently walked out in a common great coat When the cold was more intense, I was 
Messed in the manner of the natives ; and wore, in my daily excursions, a peliae, or large 
■fer doak, for- boots or shoes, a black vMvet or fiur bonnet, that prevented the firosf from nip- 
ping my ears, the part which I found the most yable to be affected. During tiw 9di, lOdi, 
and 11th of Jatraary, the firost was neariy as intense as it vras ever fek at Petcr sbur gh ; the 
'toercury in Hhe thermometer fidling at one time to 63 beknv the fireexing point, or — 51. 
This cold, however, did not detain me at home ; but I walked out, as Bsual, wA. my jidum, 
boots, and cap, and found it by no means unplnaant, the sun shining with gnat briglitneis. 
As I traversed the dty on the morning of the liMi, I obaerved sevoal persons whose feces 
•had been bitten by the firost : tfieir dieeks had large scars, and appcaeed as if singed with a 
"hot iron. As I vras walldng wkh an En^ish gen&eman, wlio, instead ctf a finr cap^ had on 
a common hat, his ears were suddenly frozen : he felt no pun, and would not have per*^ 
ceived it for sdme time, had not a Russian faiformed lumt, imd amiftted him ia mbbing die 
afi^ected part with snow, by which means it was instantly recovered. This, or friction with 
^flannel) is 43ie usual remedy ; but should the person in diat state a{qnnadi the Ak, or dl^ 
the part in warm water, it immediately mortifies and drops oC 

The common people c(Mitinued at work as usual, and the drivers of sledges plied in &e 
streets, seemingly unaffected by the firost ; their beards were incrusted with clotted ice, and 
'the hones covered with icicles. Even during this extreme co)d, the people did not add to 
•their ordinary clothing, which is at all times well calculated for the severities of their climate. 
They are careful in preserving the extremities against the cold, by covering the legs, hands, 
and head with fiur. The upper garment cf sheep-skin, with the wool turned inwards, is 
tied round the wai^t with a sash ; but the neck is bare, and the breast only covered widi a 
coarse shirt ; these parts, however, are well guarded by the beard. I observed vrith much 
surprise, several women engaged in washing upon the Neva or on the canals. They cut 
holes in the ice with a hatchet, dipped their linen into the water with bare hands, and then 
beat it with flat sticks. During this operation the ice continuaUy formed again, and they 
were constantly employed in clearing it away. Many of them passed two hours vritfaout 
intermission at this work, when the thermometer was at 60 below fireezing point ; a ciicam- 
stanoe which proves that the human body may be brought to endure all extremes. 

-■■-•■ 

* This nautical maclune was constructed on the principle of the camel, which is used 
to convey ships over the bars, both at Amsterdam and St Petershurgh. It was hollow, and 
being sunk to the water level, the stone was placed upon it, the water was then pumped out, 
and it rose and floated. The stone, supported by this .machine, appeared like a moving 
mountain on the surface of the gulf. 

The machinery for the transport of this enormous mass was constructed under the direc- 
'fion of Count Carburi, who was known in Russia under the name of tiie Chevafier Lascaris, 
and the process is described. in a superb work, illustrated with engravings, under the title of 
** Monument elev6 i la gloirt de Pierre le Grand, 1777," 

t The part firozen always turns quite white, a symptom well known, and immediately 
perceived by the natives. 
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It someti'mes hi^ypem tliAt ooachnieii or serfants* waking for their inAgte)*8, are froMta to 
death : to prevent as much as possible these dreadful accidents, great fires of whole trees pile4 
one upon ano^er, are kindled in the court-yard of the palaee, and the most frequented parts of 
the town. • As the flames blazed above the tops of the houses, and cast a gl«^re to a consi- 
derable distance, I was much amused with contemplating the picturesque groups of Russians, 
with ikai Asiatic dress and long beards, assembled round the fire. The oentinds upoii« 
duty, having no beards, whieh are of great use to protect ithe glands of the thsost, generally 
tfe himdksidueft under their chins, and cover iheir ears with small caaes of fianneL 

iUiVSEMENTS OK TBB NEVA*. 

Kothing can be more lively and diversified than this scene. Many carriages and sledgies, and ' 
foot passengers perpetually crossing, afford a constant succession of moving objects ; the ice 
is also covered with diiferent groups of people, dispersed or gathered togethei', and variously ' 
employed as their fancy leads them. In one part are several long areas railed for the pur- 
pose of skatjing; a little &rther is an enclosure, where a nobleman is trdning his horses, and' 
teaching them the evolutions of the manage. In another part the crowd are spectators of a* 
sledge race. The course is an oblong space about the length of a mile^ and sufficiently 
broad to turn the carriage. It can hardly be denominated a race, for there is only a single- 
sledge drawn by two horses, and the whole art of the driver consists in making die shaft- 
horse trot fast, while the other is pushed into a gallop. 

The ice-hills afford a perpetual fund of amusement to the populace. A scaffolding is 
raised upon the river thirty feet in height, with a landing place on the top, to which the 
ascent is by a ladder. From this summit a sloping plain of boards, four yards broad and 
thirty long, supported by strong poles gradually decreasing in height, descends to the super- 
ficies of the river, and the sides are defended by a parapet of planks. On these boards are 
laid square blocks of ice chipped with the axe, and sprinkled with water ; by which means 
they coalesce, beccnne smoodi^ and form an inclined plun of pure ice. At the bottom the 
snow is cleared away for the length of two hundred yards, and the breadth of four, and the 
sides of this course, as well as the sides and top of tlie scaffolding, are ornamented with firs 
and pines. Each person being provided with a small sledge, mounts the ladder to the sum- 
mit, seats himself oa his sledge, and glides down the inclined plain ; when the velocity, 
acquired by the descent, carries the dedge above one hundred yards on the level ice of the 
river. At the end of tlus course b ususJly a dmilar ice-hill, nearly parallel to the former, 
which begins where the other ends ; thus the diversion may be perpetually renewed without 
intermission. The chief difiiculty consists in poising the sledge in its rapid descent down 
the inclined plain ; fi>r if the pilot is not steady, but totters either through inadvertence or 
fear, he is liable to be overturned, and incurs no small risk of breaking his bones, if not his 
neck. I have firequently stood above an hour at the bottom of tiiese ice-hills, observing the 
sledges fellow each other with inconceivable rapidity ; but never had suffident courage to 
try ttie experiment, as one failure might have proved fetal. 

Boys also continually amuse themselves in skating down these hills : they glide chiefly 
upon one skate, being better able to preserve their balance on one leg than on two. These 
ice-hills exhibit a pleasing appearance, as well firom the trees with which they are ornamented, 
as fit)m the moving ol^ects descending without intermission, which Richter, in Ills sketeh of 
Moscow, not unapUy compares to a cataract of human figures. 

Another striking object is the market on the Neva. At the concluaon of the long fast, 
which closes on the 34th of December, O.S., the Russians lay in their provisions for ^e re- 
mainder of th6 winter. For this purpose an annual market, which lasts three days, is held 
on the river near the fortress. A long street, above a mile in length, was lined on each side 
with an imm e ns e store of provisions, sufficient for the supply of the capital during three 
months. 

Many diousand carcasses of oxen, sheep, hogs, pigs, tc^ther with geese, fowls, and 
every species of fi»zen food, are exposed fw sale. The larger quadrupeds were grouped 
in, various circles upright ; their hind legs fixed in the snow, with their heads and fore legs 
turned towards each other ; next to them succeeded a regular series of animals, descending 
gradually to the smallest, intermixed with poultry and game hanging in festoons, and gar- 
nished with heaps of fish, butter, and eggs. 

RATS. 

These destructive animals abound in Fetersburgh, and if we may judge from th6 fiiUowing 
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anecdote related by Dr. LyaU, diey must prove •ecknia enemies to tbe domeitie oookfocti of 
the inhabttants. 

A gentlemaOf formerly a readent in RiusLa, was ei^aged to go to that country as 
physician to a nobleman, a descendant of one of the highest Ihmilies in the empire. Having 
arrived at Petersburgfa, he entered a vast and magnificent palace, in which he was splendidly 
entertained, and was led to form one of the most agreeable predictions with respect to the 
comfort of his situatioh. Judge dien of his astowishment in the evening, after the dncent of 
a number, of stairs, when he found himself lodged in the MfuAatemeni, which is generally 
occupied by the servants, or at least a part of them in the houses of the nobility of Russia. 
After gazing aU round a small dirty apartmiBnt which was dignified with the cqppeUation of a 
spalnya, or bed room, and being quite disgusted, he knew not what to do, as the fionily 
with whom he spoke French had retired to rest, and ha could not hold any oommunicaidon, 
except by ^gns, with the servant who had accompanied him. However revolting to Ids 
feelings, he therefore determined to pass one night in the said bed roomf and then to make 
a representation. He went to bed, but not to sleep, for the privacy of his apartmeiit wu 
soon disagreeably intruded upon by formidable enemies, who made thdr approach on aO 
aides, and traversed the bed in every direction. After vainly atten^pting to set them at 
defiance, he^ut himself upon the defensive, and by the vigorous use of a cane, he con- 
vinced Idmself that the enemies with whom he had to contend were rats, and put them to 
flight for ihe moment; but they retreated only to renew the contest each time that he bad 
l^egun to compose himself to sleep, and the night was passed in a st^te of constant war£ne 
with these unwelcome intruders. 

THE ICS PALACE 

Constructed at Petersburgh in 1740, has frequently been noticed by chemical wnters^ 
and is referred to as a curious illustration of the power of cold, and the density and appli- 
cation of ice. Seven years anterior to the erection of this palace, an ice castle and ganison 
had been built upon the river Neva, but the ice bent under theu: weight, and that of the 
soldiers who guarded th6m. At the whimsical marriage of Prince Qallitzin, it was resolved 
to erect a palace of ice i and to avoid the same occurrence, a situation, between the Admi- 
ralty and Winter Palace, was chosen for its foundation on terra firma; and Mr. A. D. 
Tatistchef, one of the lords of the bed chamber, was instructed to supenntend tiie execution 
of the scheme according to a regular phuu The palace was constructed of blocks of ice, 
cut out of the winter covering of the Neva, wluch were fit)m two to three feet in thickness, 
according to necessity. Being properly formed and adjusted to each other, water was 
poured between them, which being soon frozen, acted the part of cement ; so that the ifMe 
edifice, witii its fiunuture, may be said to have consisted of one immense mass of ice. The 
length of the edifice was fifty-six, its breadth sevehteen and a half, and its height twenty- 
one feet It was constructed with architectural symmetry, and was adorned witii a portico, 
columns^ and statues. It consisted of a single story, whose firont was provided widi a door 
and fourteen windows, the firames of the latter, as well as the panes, being all finrmed d 
ice. The sides of the doors and of the windows were painted in imitation c^ green maiUe. 
On each side of the door was a dolphin, firom the moiuh of wMch, by means of naptha, 
Volumes of Same were emitted in the evening. Next to them were two mortars, equal to 
eighty-pounders, firom Which many bombs were tiu^wn. On each side of the mortars stodd 
three cannons, equal to three-pounders, mounted upon carriages and with wheels, which 
^ere often used. In the presence of a number of persons attached to the court, a bullet 
was driven through' a board two inches thick, at the distance of si^ty paces, by one <^ these 
cannons i a quarter of a pound of powder being used for a charge. 

The interior of the edifice had no ceiling, and consisted of a lobby and two large apart- 
ments, one on each ade i which were well furnished and elegantiy p«nted and decwated 
(though merely formed of ice) t tables, chairs, statues, looking-glasses, candlesticks, watched, 
and even plates, with provisions, were seen in one apartment, also formed of ice, and 
psdnted in tiieir natural colours } while in the other was remarked a state bed, witii curtains, 
bed, pillows and bed-clothes, two pair of slippers and two night-caps, of the same cold 
material. Behind the cannon, the mortars, and the dolphins, stretched a low bidustiade. 
On each side of the building was a small entrance, pots with flowers and orange trees, 
partiy formed of ice, and partly natural, on which birds sat Beyond these were erected 
two icy pyramids, on the right of one of which stood the ns plus uUra of thb icy /oUjf) m 
elephant, which was hollow, and so contrived, as to throw out burning naptha, while a 
person witlun it, by means of a tube, imitated the natural cries of this animal. Oo .the 
left of the other pyramid was seen, the usual concomitant of all princely dwellings in Russia, 
a banya or bath, apparendy formed of balks, which was occasionally heated> and eren 
appn^ated to use ; rivalling ev^ the Eastern luxury of shampooing ! 
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In shorty fhe Ice Palace vesembied a grotto; and when lighted up in the evening the 
eflfect was beautifully resplendent. Emblematic transparencies were usually suspended as 
window blinds, and tiie dolphins and elephant gulphing out flames, threw an air of enchant- 
ment about the crystalline mass. Crowds of visitors flocked to view this fantastic pile of 
princely caprice, which remained entire fiwm the beginning of January to the middle of 
Match ; when, like the more splendid labours of human skill, of which it was a mimic 
epitome, the &bric began to mek, and was broken in pieces, which were carried to the 
imperial ice-cellar. 

In England, we .have heard much of the eccentricities of country gentlemen in the 
erection of their villas, generally termed folliet; but however celebrated they are, they 
must yield for oddity aind whim to this frail specimen of princely amusement — forsooth 
a whimacal occupation for a honey-moon ! 

THE FORTRESS. 

The origin of th^ fortress, which occasioned the foundation of this capital, has been al- 
ready related. Massive walls of brick, feced with hewn granite, and strengthened with five 
bastions, encircle a small island not more than half a mile in circumference, formed by the 
Great and Little Neva. Within the governor's house are barracks for a smaU garrison, se- 
veral wards used as a common gaol, and dungeons for the confinement of state prisoners. 

THE CATHEDRAL OF ST. PETER AND PAUL 

I 

Is built in a different kind of architecture fi»m that usually employed in the construction 
of chiurches for the service of the Greek religion. Instead of domes, it is surmounted with 
a spite of copper gilt, 240 feet in height. The interior decorations are more elegant and 
less gaudy than tibose in the churches of Nov<^rod and Moscow, and the paintings are 
executed in the modem style of the Italian school. 

In tins cathedral are deposited the remains of Peter the Great, and of all the successive 
sovereigns, excepting those of Peter IL buried at Moscow, and of the unfortunate Peter 
III. interred hi the convent of St Alexander Neusld. The tombs are of marble, in the 
shape of a square coffin ; and have inscriptions in the Rusdan tongue. 

ORIGIN OF THE RUSSIAN FLEET. 

Within the fortress is a four-oared boat, secured with great veneration, in a brick l^iild- 
ing, and preserved as a memorial to future ages of its being the origin of the Russian fleet. 
Peter I. used to call ifthe lAttle GronJnrs, and, in the latter part of his reign, ordered it to 
be transported to Petersburgh : it was conducted in solemn procesaon, to exdte the admira* 
ration of the people, and exjposed to view, that they might compare the former condition of 
the marine^ with the improved state in which he left it The history of this littie boat is 
worthy of notice ; not only as it comprehends the first rise of the navy, but because, during 
the course of the narrative, sundry errors advanced by several historians of Peter the Great 
are eaaly detected. 

There is not the least foundation for the report that Peter was naturally afraid of the 
water, and had the utmost difficulty in surmounting this aversion : on the contrary, he 
always expressed a strong attachment to that element The boat, which has g^veh rise to 
this detail, was constructed during the reign of Alexey Michaelovitch, by Karstens Brandt, 
a Dutoh shipwright, whom Alexey Michaeloviteh invited into Russia. Peter, about the year 
1691, acddentally seeing this boat at a village near Moscow, inquired of Timmerman, who 
taij^t him fortification, why it was built in a different manner firom other vessels ? Tim- 
merman replied, it was a vessel contrived to sail against the wind. Peter's curiosity was 
roused by this intdligence, and Brandt being instantly summoned, repaired it without delay^ 
provided a mast and rigging, and, having launched it upon the Yausa, sailed in it, to thci 
surprise and astonishment of the young Czar, who immediately embarked, and, under the 
direction of Brandt, soon learned tiie management of the vessel. 

^ In 1783, at the close of the Persian expedition, it was transported from Moscow to the 
new metropolis, and^Peter gave a public entertainment, which was called the Cotuecration of 
ik§ Little Grandsvn* Twenty-seven men of war, being ranged at Cronstadt in the form of 
a crescent, the emperor embarked in this boat, himself steering, while three admirals and 
Prince Mentchikof performed the office of rowers : being then towed by two sloops, it made 
a small circuit in the gulf; and, returning by the fleet, the ships struck their flags, and sa- 
luted with all their guns ; while the IaUU Grandsire returned each salute by a ^scharge of 
three small pieces. It was then brought into the harboiir, and surrounded by the men of 
war. A few days afterwards the lAitU Grandsire was conveyed to St Petersburgh, and its 


TiUE ARTS. 

THE DIORAMA. 

The views at this deliglitfal exhibition hare been, within the last month/ partly^ 
changed: that of the Harbour at Brast has been reinoTed, and in its place we meet 
with a moonlight yiew of the Ruins of the Chapel at- Holyrood House. The repre- 
sentation of the Cathedral at Chartres still remains, and is as infbriory in merit, to 
its new companion as it was superior to its former one. The Ruins at Holyrood 
are admirably adapted to produce the peculiar effect wlilch is the object of this exhi- 
bition ; and the artist has certainly made the most of bis subject. The lights and 
shadows are managed with considerable skill ', and, &lling, as they do^* upon the 
mouldering columns and decaying arches, produce an effect which is calculated- to de- 
ceive the eye of the most acute observer. It is almost impossible to behold the crumb- 
ling monuments in this extraordinary painting, without believing them to be tangi- 
ble realities. The great eastern window is the first object that ^tracts the beholderHi 
attention ; and it is, perhaps, the best specimen in the whole piece, of the remark- 
able illusion of which we have Just spoken. The rising of the moon, the motion of. 
the clouds, and the brilliant twinkling of innumerable stars, give a faithfulness to the 
scene, of which no one can^ have the slightest conception, who has not witnessed 
this truly magical exhibition. The spectnil column on the right-hand side of thepic- 
tnre, and the flickering lamp upon its top, shedding <<a dmi religious ligfct" upott 
the surrounding objects, considerably heighten the delnsion. In the depth of the 
shadow, is seen the obscure form of a female figure, which appears as motioateas as 
the monument near which it stands. Hiis is, perhaps, a fault, fbr we are at once 
convinced that it cannot be a living thing ; and to be possessed with snch a belief 
at a thne when, as far as the evidence of our senses is concerned, we place such' 
credence in the reality of every other part of the scene, is a sad disturbance of our 
Ihith. We may also remark, that the shadows do not move with the same fiu^iliCy 
as the moon ; that is to say,thffy do not move at all, and the noon does. T^ese are 
sins for which we recommend the artists to obtain a!bsolution as speedily as possible. 
On the whole, the Diorama is, by ihr, tb<e niost original and interesting exhibition 
ill the metropolis ^ the pleasure we derive from it is new — it touches a <^ord whieli 
had never before vibrated in our bosoms — it has ail the indefinable charms of 
beautlfdl mystery conjoined. with the force and trujth of a splendid reaiit/. 


PUBUC EVENTS. ^ 

In the eariy part of tlue past month accounts were received from CartfaageiSa of the 
diwtruction of the Royalist Aimy in Pent 5 the last fiunt bopaa of Spain are, there* 
fbl«, at an end. 

The war in India begins to assume an appearance of both sides beaag in earnest.. 
Onr successes have been rather considerable in numlier; althongfa a little inferior 
in importance. We have taken, it appears,- as many stockades as woald Mpply half, 
the timber-merchants in this conntry— onr army, at least, will not be at a loss fi>r 
snificient materials to m^ke bonfires in celebration of their future victories. On the 
other hand, it seems, the Burmese have take^ nothing, unless it be that they 1umf« 
tidiien— themselves off. In the early part of November, . serious mutiny broke out 
among the sepoys of the 47th and 62d Regiments, which, we regret to say, was not 
suppressed without considerable Woodshed. Above a hnndred of the mntineers were 
killed on the scene of their rebellion, and several Others were subsequently tried 
and azecnted. How all this will end is a prob)eni^ which cannot be solved nntil the 
appearance of Moore's next almanack. 

' Mr. Martin's bill for the protection of dogs and other unoffendihg animals has been 
barked oat of the House. 

like Chancellor's " Budget'* of this year is quite as fhvourable for the country as 
Its most sanguine friends could have anticipated. The reduction of the duties on 
wine and spirits has been hailed with a degree of enthusiasm tbat makes us tremble 
for the sobriety of the kingdom. The proper check upon the wits which might poa- 
aibly have accrued from the circumstance is the reduction on the duty on kemft. 
There was never perhaps, in England, a more popular cabinet than that which has 
at present the management of public afiairs. Eveiy body feels the growing pros- 
parity of the nation^ and every body is loud in praise of the parties by whom that 
crosperity ban been effected. A few jm^tantjal benefits are &r better^alculated to 
HMure the popularity of ministers than idle deolaautioii. lliese beaefils have been 
eoidbrred upon the people* and in the people's voloe they will find their reward. 
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ST. PETERSBURGH. 

The coDSpicnoas part enacted by Rnsflla in the late disastrovs war, and 
the high tone which she has subsequently assamed in the diplomatic poliq^ 
of the European nations, has rendered the history and aspect of this 
▼ast empire at oncc/ important to the politician, and interesting to the 
general reader. Its early history is, howeyer, involved in much obscurity. 
We read of a prince named Rorik in the ninth century, and in the tenth, of 
Vladimir the Great ; but the annals of these and the succeeding ages pre* 
vions to the three last centuries, are only characterised by atrocious civil 
wars ahd sanguinary revolution^. Nor does it appear that any of the states 
existing in European Russia were considerable. Kief, a town never much 
larger than at present, was long the Russian capital. In the thirteenth 
century the seat of government was transferred to Moscow ; in 1392 this 
ill-fated city was taken by Tamerlane, and in 1571 it was consigned to the 
fiames by the Tartars. In 169S the reigning dynasty became extinct by the 
death of the Caar, Feodor or Theodore ; and hence ensued a long series of 
<aYil struggles ; until, in 1613, Romanof was elected sovereign, and succeeded 
ia restoring tranquillity to this distracted empire. He was succeeded by 
his son Alexis ; who dying in 1675, left three sons, of whom the youngest 
was the celebrated Pbtbr thb Great, who succeeded to the throne in 1603. 
Fj;om this period the history of Russia is femiliar to all. The illimitabto 
and enterprising spirit of Peter ; his coalition against Charles XII. of Sweden ; 
and the disastrous invasion of Russia by the latter, so similar in its circom* 
stances and results to the iuTasion of Bonaparte in 1812; the ever-memo-* 
rable battle of Pnltava in 1709 ; and the galaxy of conquest which shone 
around the arms of Peter, are also well known. Hence; in 1725, arose the 
splendid city of St. Petersburgh, as an imperishable monument of tiie glory of 
its illustrious founder. It has since been progressively extended and embel- 
lished, particulariy by the Empress Catherine II., who first made it the 
permanent abpda of the court ; and, in the language of a recent traveller, 
it is now '' the fairest city of the world,'' and the magnificence of its streets, 
edifices, canals, &c., with the majestic Nera flowing between them, is not to 
bo described. 

St Peterabuigfa is situated in the Udtade of SQ^* 56' 35^ north, and longitude $0^ $$> 
east, fitMn the meridian of Greenwidu It stands upon the Neva, near the Oulf of Fin> 
land, and is built partly on A)me islands in the mouth of that ti^er, and partly on the con* 
tinent The prindpal divisions are : 1. The Admiralty quarter ; S. The Vassili Ostrof, or 
Island f 3. The fortress; 4w The Island of St Petetsburghj and 5. The various suburbs, 
called the suburbs of Livonia, of Moscow, of Alexander Neoski, and of Wibuigh. 

So late as the beginning of the last century, the ground on which Petersburgh now 
stands was a morass occupied by a few fishermen's huts. The first building of the city is 
very recent, and its gradual progress is traced without difficulty. Peter the Great having 
wrested Ingria firom the Swedes, and advanced the boundaries of his empire to the shores 
of the Baltic, determined to erect a fortress upon a» small island in the mouth of Neva, in 
protecting his conquests, and opening a new channel of commerce. As a prelude to this 
undertaking, a small battery was raised on another island of the Neva, upon the spot now 
occupied by die Academy of Sciences, and was commanded by Vassili Demitrievitch Kotidimin. 
AH the orders of the emperor sent to this <^oer being directed Vassili na Ostrof, To Vassili 
upon the island, this part of the town was called VasaiU Oitrof, or the Island of Vassili. 

The fortress was begun on the 16th of May, 1703 ; and, notwithstanding the obstruo- 
tions arising firom the marshy nature of the ground, and the inexperience of the workmen, 
a small citadel surrounded widi a rampart of earth, and strengthened with six bastions, was 
completed in a short time. An author*, who was in Russia at that period, informs us, 
** that the labourers were not fVurnisbed with the necessary tools, as pick-axes, spades and 
shovels, wheelbarrows, pfanks, and the Hke ; notwithstanding which, the work went on with 
such expedition, that it was surprising to see the fortress raised within less than five- months, 
though the eardi, which is very scarce thereabouts, was, for the greater part, carried by the 
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labourers in the skirts of their clothes, and in bags made of rags and old mats, the use of 
wheelbarrows being then unknown to them." 

Within the fortress a few wooden habitations were erected. For his own immediate 
residence Peter also ordered, m the beginning of 1703> a small hut to be raised in an adjar- 
(fent island, which he called the i8lan4 of St Petersburgh, and from which the new metro- 
polis has derived its name : this hut was low and small, and is still preserved in memory of 
the sovereign who condescended to dwell in it Near it was soon afterwards constructed 
another wooden habitation, but larger and more commodious, in which- Prince Mentchikof 
resided, and gave audience to foreign ministers. At a small distance was an inn, much fre- 
quented by the courtiers and persons of all ranks; to which Peter frequently repaired on 
Sundays fufter divine service ; and caroused with his suite and others who happened to be 
present, as spectators of the fire-works and diversions, exhibited by his orders. 

On the 30th of May, 1706, Peter demolished the small atadel, and began the foundation 
of the new fortress on. the same spot In 1710, Count Golovkin built the first e^ce of 
brick, and in th^ following year the Czar, with his own hand, Isdd the foundation of aliouse 
to be erected with the same materials. From these small beg^nmngs rose the present me- 
tropolis of Russia; and in less than nine years the seat of empire was transferred firom 
Moscow to Petersburgh. 

The despotic audiority and zeal of Peter for the improvement of the new capital, will 
appear from his mandates. In 1714 he enjoined, that all buildings upon- the island of St 
Petersburgh, and in tlie Admiralty quarter, particularly those on the banks of the Neva, 
should be constructed after the German manner, with timber and brick ; that the nobility 
end principal mei'chants should be obliged to have houses in Petersburgh ; that every large 
vessel navigsdng to 4he city should bring thirty stones, every small one ten, and every pea- 
sant's waggon three, towards the construction of the bridges and other public works; that 
■the roofs of the houses sho\dd be no longer covered with birch planks and bark, so dangerous 
In case .of fire, but «rith tiles or dods of earth. In 1716, a regular plan* for the new dty 
was approved by Peter ; the prindpal part of the new metropolis was to be situated in the 
island of Vassili Ostrof ; and, in imitation of the Dutch towns, canals were to be cut through 
'the prindpal streets, and lined with avenues of trees ; but it was never carried into execu- 
tion ; and under the Empress Anne, the imperial residence was removed to the Adnuralty 
quarter. 

PRINCIPAL DIVISIONS. 

The Admiralty or central quarter is abojut two mUes in length, and in breadth fi»m one- 
•half to three-quarters of a mile. The part adjacent to the river combines' fiishion and 
'business in a way to which no part of London exhibits a parallel, but which will be easily 
understood by those who have visited Paris and become familiar vrith the JPaUdt Boiftd and 
the Tuilleries. Here are the winter palace of the Czar, above twenty public buildings of 
magnitude, and the residences of the chief merchants. The seocmd and third Admiralty 
-quarters are less elegant, but well built, and extend in lines parallel to the first, but are 
more distant from the river. They are chiefly inhabited by merchants and tradesmen. The 
^quarters between the Admiralty and the country to the «ovth and east is very extensive, 
and though termed the suburbs, is for the most part well built, and tenanted by many of 
the nobility. The original quarter, cUstinguislied by the name of St Petersburg^, com- 
prises several islands, of. which only the one adjoining the dty is thickly inhabited. 

The Vassili Ostrof is the seat of commerce, and here are the Exchange, the Custom-house, 
-the warehouses of entrepot, the Academy of Sdences, a spacious edifice allotted to cadets, 
^and a number of churches. 

STREETS AND SQUARES. 

No European dty can compare with the width and uniformity of the streets of ■ St 
•Petersburgh. Florence, Dresden, and even Berlin and London, are inferifu* to it In the 
fashionable quarter of ^e Admiralty the streets are fully two miles in .length, and the 
Vassili Ostrof consists of three wide and parallel streets, intersected by twelve smaller streets 
in succesdve openings, as in the New To^n of Edinburgh. The scpiare^s 9xe less numerous 
.and spadous than might have been expected in a dty of -such recent erection. There are, 
however, four in the ^irst Admiralty quarter, and to the eastward of these, near the Marble 
Palace, is an extensive pubtic garden with beauti|ul alleys, whic^, from its central situation, 
is generwUy well frequented. The streets are for the most part paved with stone, bat 
a fow are still floored with logs. The foot pavement is generally good, but in wet 
weather the carriage roads resemble a nuush, the soil being generally found to contun water 
at the depth of two or three feet 


The reader will find a delineation of this plan in Perry's State of Russia. 
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THE NEVA. 

The cfNirse of the Neva through Petenburgh is nearly aa straight as that of the Thames 
tiurovgh London, or of the Sdne through Paris. It is in most places broader than the 
Thames in London, and is deep and rapid, vMi water dear as crystal. There are two 
bridges over the main stream, and three over its branches ; wllich are all of boats, and are 
removed whenever danger is iq>prehended from the ioe rushmg down the stream. The force 
of these shoals, not only in the general thaw of spring, but in the beginning of winter, 
before the river is frozen over, is such as would destroy any stone bridge. In 1775 it was 
proposed by a Russian peasant to throw a wooden bridge of a single arch across the liver, 
which m its narrowest part is 980 feet in breadth. This extraordinary project was con- 
mdered practicable, but never put hi execution, and the first arch that will cross the Neva, 
will probably be of iron. 

The Neva, soon after entering Petersburgh, sendsoff a branch, and from the middle of 
the dty another branch, both to the northvrard. These foil soon aiter into the sea, and 
form the insulated tracts on which the northern part of the city is built The main stream, 
however, flows through the middle of the dty, and has along its south dde a quay three 
miles in lengdi, and embanked in all its extent with a wall, parapet, and pavement of 
granite. This long and beautiful structure is divided into two parts — ^the Quay of the 
Court to the east, and to the west the Engliih Quay, so called from the number of our 
countrymen residing there. 

INUNDATIONS. 

Petersburgh, from its low and marshy situatioa, is subject to inundations, which some- 
tnooes tbrealen ^ dty with a total submersion. These floods are diiefly occasioned by a 
west or south-west wind, which, Mowing directly from the gulf, obsthiiets the current pf the 
KevB,^and causes an accumulation of waters. In September, 1777, the eflfects of one of 
these inundations are thus described : " In the evening of the 9th, a violent storm of wind 
Mowing at first S. W. and afterwards W. raised the Neva and its various brandies to so great 
a height, Aat at five in the morning the waters poured over their banks, and suddenly over- 
flowed the town, but more particulariy the Yassili Ostrof and the island of St Petersburgh. 
The torrent rose in several streets to the 'depth of four feet and a half; and overturned, by 
its rapidity, vaiioas buildmgs and bridges. About seven, the wmd stdfting to N.W. the 
flood foil as suddenly { *and at mid-day most of the streets, which m the morning could only 
be passed in boats, became dry. For a short time the river rose 10 feet 7 inches above its 
^ttdinary level.'* In 1884 the dty was visited by tremendous hrandatkms, and the extent of 
their devastation can scarcely be calculated at this moment 

EQUESTRIAN STATUE OF PETER. 

The noblest monument of the gratitude and veneration paid to Peter I., is his equestrian 
statue in bronze, of colossal size, by Falconet, the celebrated French statuary, cast at the 
expencd of Catharine II. in honour of her great predecessor. The monarch is represented 
in the attitude of moimting a predpice, the summit of which he has nearly attained. Hie 
head is uncovered, and crowned with laurel j he wears a loose vest In the Asiatic style, with 
half-boots, and sits on a housing of bear-skin ; the right hand is stretched out, as in the act 
of giving benediction to his people, and the left holds the reins. The design is masterly, and 
flie attitude bold and spirited. The flat position of the right hand is defident in dignity, and 
has an unpleasing effect ; for which reason, the view of the left side is most striking, where 
the figure is gracefrd and animated. 

The artist has, in this noble essay of genius, represented Peter as the legislator of his 
country, without allusion to conquest and bloodshed; wisely preferring his dvil qualities to 
his military exploits*. The contrast between the composure of Peter (though perhaps not 
characteristic) and the fhre of the horse, eager to press forwards, is very striking. The sim- 
plidty of the inscription corresponds to the sublimity of the design. 


PETRO PRIMOf 

CATHARINA SECUNDA, 

1782. 


PETRU PERVOMU 

EKATHERENA VTORAIYA, 

178«. 


* Falconet has ably refuted tlie censures urged against his statue on this account See 
his Letter to Diderot, ui " Pieces written by Mons. Falconet," translated by Mr. Tooke, 
p. 47. Where the reader will also find an engraving of the statue. 

t Catiierine IL to Peter I. 
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Falconet having conceived the design of placing the statue on a hu^ rock inst^ of a 
pedestal^ carefully examined the environs of Petersburgh for a detached mass of granite, of 
magnitude conrespondent to the dimensions of the equestrian figure ; and after ooiusiderable 
research, he discovered, near the viUage of Lacfata, a stupendous crag, haif baried in the 
midst of a marshy forest The expense and difficulty of tramqporting it were no obsta dew 
to Catherine II. : the morass was drained, the forest cleared, and a road four verrts in lengdi 
formed torn the shore to the Gulf of Finland. It was set Jn motion on large fiietioii-balls, 
-and grooves of metal, by means of puUies and windlasses, worked by four hundred men. 
In this manner it was conveyed, widi forty men seated on the top, twdve hundred feet a 
day to the shore, then embarked on a nautical maobhie*, transported eight versta by water, 
and landed at Petersburgh near the spot where it is now erected. This more than Roman 
work was accomplished in less than six months ; the rock when landed vras forty-two feet 
long at the base, thirty-six feet at the top, eleven feet broad, and seventeen feet high, and 
weighed fifteen hundred tons. 

The statue was erected on the pedestal on the 27th of August, I78t, near the Admiralty 
and the pontoon bridge over the Neva. The ceremony was performed with great solemnity, 
and aocompamed vrith a solemn inauguration. 

COSTUME. 

The costume of the country is thus desoibed by a recent traveller. Mlien the finest was 
not severe, namely, when the mercury in Fahrenheit's thermometer was not below 10, 1 fire- 
quently walked out in a common g^^at coat When the cold was more intense, I was 
dressed in the manner of the natives ; and wore, in my daily excurrions, a pdisiet or large 
-flff doak, for boots or shoes, a black velvet or fiur bonnet, that prevented the finst from nip- 
ping my ears, (he part which I found the moet liable to be aflfeded. During the 9lb, lOd^ 
and ilth of January, the firost was neariy as intense as it vras ever felt at Petenbaff^ ; the 
'mercnry in Ihe themometer fiiUing at one time to 65 below the fireeiing point, or — 51. 
This cold, however, did not detain me at home ; bat I walked out, as usual, wilfa my juJuu, 
boots, and cap, and found it by no means unplnsant, the sun shining with great brig^htness. 
As I traversed the dty on the morning of the 15Mi, I observed seveial persona whose frees 
-had been bitten by the fh)st : their cheeks had lazge scars, and appeaeed as if singed vnth a 
'bet iron. A« I was walking with an English gen^eman, who, indeed of a fin* latp, had on 
a common hat^ his ears were saddenly frozen : he felt no pain, and would not have per^ 
ceived it fbr some time, had not a Rvsaian hiformed lumt, and aasiftted him in nibbing die 
affected port with saow, by which means it vras instantly recovered.' This, or friction widi 
^annel) is 4he usual resaedy ; but should the person in that state appmadi the five, or d^ 
the part in warm water, it immediately Boortifies and dn^ oft 

The common people ccmtinued at work as usual, and the drivers of sledges plied in the 
streets, seemingly una£fected by die frost ; their beards were Incrusted vrith dotted ice, and 
the hoKses covered with iddes. Even during thb extreme cold, the people did not add to 
their ppdinary clothing, whidi is at all times well calculated for the severities of thdr rtimate. 
They are careful in preserving the extremities agsdnst the cold, by covering the legs, hands, 
and bead with for. The upper garment of sheep-skin, vrith the wool turned inwards, is 
tied round the waift with a sash ; but the neck is bare, and the breast only covered witii a 
coarse shirt ; these parts, however, are well guarded by the beard. I observed witii much 
surprise, several women engaged in washing upon the Neva or on the canals. They cut 
holes in the ice with a hatchet, dipped their linen into the water vrith bore hands, and then 
beat it with flat sticks. During this operation the ice continually formed again, and they 
were constantly employed in clearing it away. Many of thera passed two hours without 
intermission at this work, when the thermometer was at 60 below freezing pmnt ; a drcun- 
stanoe which proves that die human body may be brought to endure all extremea. 

* This nautical machine was constructed on the prindple of the camel, which is used 
to convey ships over the bars, both at Amsterdam and St Petersburgh. It was hollow, and 
being sunk to the water level, die stone was placed upon it, die water was then pumped out, 
and it rose and floated. The stone, supported by this -machine> aj^peared like a moving 
mountain on the surface of the gulf. 

The machinery for the transport of this enormous mass was constructed under the direc- 
~tion of Count Carbon, who vras known in Russia under the name of the Chevidier Lascaris, 
wa,d the process is describedin a superb work, illustrated with engravings, under the tide of 
" Monument clev6 k la gldre de Pieire le Grand, 1777." 

t The part frozen always turns quite wliite, a symptom well known, and immediately 
perceived by the natives. 
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It sometimes happens ^t coachmen or servants^ waiting for -tfaetr mastet-s, are froaeh to 
death : to preyent as much as possible these dreadful accidents, great fires of whole trees pile4 
one upon another, are kkidled in the coiirt*yard of the pahKe, and the most frequented parts of 
the town. • As the flames blazed above the tops of the houses, and cask agla^e to a oonsi- 
derable distance, I was much amused with contemplating the picturesque groups of Russiana: 
with their Asiatic dress and long beards, assembled round the fire. The ooitinels upon- 
duty, having no beards, which are of great use to protect the ghuids of the throat, generaUy 
tie handkerchiefs under their cfains^ and cover theb ears with small caaes of flanneL 

» 

AXVSBMEKTS OH THB NEVA*. 

Nothing can be more lively and diversified than this scene. Many carriages and sledges, and' 
loot passengers perpetually crossing, afford a constant succession of moving objects ; the ice 
is also covered with diiferent groups of people, dispersed or gathered togediei*, and variously 
employed as their fancy leads them. In one part are severs^ long areas railed for the pur- 
pose of skating ; a little farther is an enclosure, where a nobleman is training bis horses, and 
teaching them the evolutions of the manage. In another part the crowd are spectators of a* 
sledge race. The course is an oblong space about the length of a mile, and sufficiently 
broad to turn the carriage. It can hardly be denominated a race, for ^ere is only a single- 
aledge drawn by two horses, and the whole art of the driver consists in making ^e sh^> 
horse trot fast, while the other is pushed into a gallop. 

The ice-hills afford a perpetual fund of amusement to the populace. A scaffolding is 
raised upon the river thirty feet in height, with a landing place on the top, to which ther 
ascent is by a ladder. From this summit a sloping plain of boards, four yards broad and 
thirty long, supported by strong poles gradually decreasing in height, descends to the super- 
ficies of the river, and the sides are defended by a parapet of planks. On these boards are 
laid square blocks of ice chipped with the axe, and sprinkled with water ; by which means 
they coalesce, become smoodi^ and form an inclined plain of pure ice. At the bottom the 
snow is cleared away for the length of two hundred yards, and the breadth of four, and the 
sides of this course, as well as the sides and top of the scaffolding, are ornamented with firs 
and pines. Each person being provided with a small sledge, mounts the ladder to the sum- 
mit, seats himself on his sledge, and glides down the incUned plain ; when the velocity, 
acquired by the descent, carries the sledge above one himdred yards on the level ice of the 
river. At the end of this course is usually a dmOar ice-hill, nearly parcel to the former, 
which begins where the other ends ; thus the diversion may be perpetually renewed without 
hitennission. The chief difficulty consists in poising the sledge in its rapid descent down 
the inclined plain ; for if the pilot is not steady, but totters either through inadvertence or 
fear, he is lied[>le to be overturned, and incurs no small risk of breaking his bones, if not his 
neck. I have firequently stood above an hour at the bottom of these ice-hills, observing the 
■ledges follow each other with inconceivable rapidity ; but never had sufficient courage to 
try uie experiment, as one failure might have proved fetal. 

Boys also continually amuse themselves in skaling down these hills : diey glide chiefly 
upon one skate, being better able to preserve their balance on one leg than on two. These 
Ice-hills exhibit a pleasing appearance, as well firom the trees with which they are ornamented, 
as firom the moving oligects descending without intermission, which Richter, in Ills sketch of 
idloscow, not unaptly compares to a cataract of human figures. 

Another striking object is the market on the Neva. At the conclusion of the long fest, 
which closes on the 24th of December, O.S., the Russians lay in their provisions for ^e re- 
mainder of the winter. For this purpose an annual market, which lasts three days, is held 
on the river near the fortress. A long street, above a mile in length, was lined on each side 
with an immense store of provisions, suffident for the supply of the capital during three 
months. 

Many thousand carcasses of oxen, sheep, hogs, pigs, tc^ther with geese, fowls, and 
every species of Gcozen food, are exposed for sale. The larger quadrupe(b were grouped 
in. various circles upright ; their hind legs fixed in the snow, with their heads and fore legs 
turned towards each other ; next to them succeeded a regular series of animals, descending 
gradually to the smallest, intermixed with poultry and game hanging in festoons, and gar- 
nished with heaps of fish, butter, and eggs. 

KATS. 

These destructive awimftia abound in Petersburgh, and if we may judge &om ihi following 
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The return from liberty to slavery, especially West Indian sUKVery, with the horran of 
which ihe public are only very impei^ctly acquainted, but whidi were too well known to 
the suligects of these decrees, was an event too much to be dreaded to be ea^ly complied 
with. The Negroes, who had tasted the sweets of freedom, resolved to defend it, and took 
up arms for that purpose. 

The cupidity of men rarely suffers them to relinquish the hqpe of gain under my cir- 
cumstances, and in this instance they hesitated not to adopt any means whIdi migfat pramiK 
the recovery of that wealth of which they had been deprived by the liberation of thdr »\sm. 
Their appUcations, seconded by the representations tit some members of the government, 
induced the First Consul to adopt a measure which he afterwards acknowledged to have been 
'wrong, and for complying with which he severely condemned himsel£ 

The expedition was not successftil. The commander, ih^ was the Vint Ckmnd's 1Iln)til•^ 
in-law, together with a laj^ part of the army Under his orders, fell a piey to the dimate, 
and the few who escaped die pestilence and the sword, returned home to testify the fiolnie 
of their unhaUowed enterprise. • 

One of the conditions of the treaty of peace between France and Great Biitnn, pnmded 
for the restoration of the Island of Malta to the Knights of St. John of JeiiiMlem, the 
former occupiers. The return to pacific rdations of the two hostile powns^ had not im- 
parted confidence to either. It was^ an avowed neutraiity more than a peace, and eidi 
watched the other with anxiety and distrust. Oi^at Britain showed no haste to restore 
Malta to the Knights of St John, and as a matter of gouum it follows that the First ComdI 
would be more anxious to require it ; their discussions readily assumed an angry tone, and 
terminated in rupture. Each party endeavonred to throw fte Uame upon the eiber ; it re- 
mains for posterity to decide { but thus much must be admitted, the British ministers ^ 
not knc>w the existoice of armaments privately fitting out in the Frendi ports, which tbey 
had announced when commencing wariike preparatianB. 

The feeling of all the great European powers was hostile to France, nor had the liberal 
terms of a treaty with Austria twice repeated, uiduoed her to abate her Jealoasy of her livsi 
power, or her hostility to her ruler : she prepared to renew the war, and the flames of db* 
cotd again spread themselves over the finest parts of Europe. 

The pretence offered by Austria for this fine of conduct, was the union of Italy, or istber 
the northern part of it, with France : that this was «ii]y a pretence, will tspfeat fimn ttae 
considerations. This country, under the denomtnatioB of the Cisalpine repobfic, we ksve 
seen in close union vridi France under the Direetory ; lost by their mismanagement, snd re- 
covered again by the First Consul. The latter had, whh the approbation of the nation, as- 
sumed 4he title of Emperor of France ; the Italians, who felt the benefits of his government, 
were desirous of receiving has personal attention to thdr welfere, by diooaing him for dieir 
sovereign. Every prindple of policy demanded his ctmipliance. He was crowned at Milia» 
and be^usie avowedly, what he had evidently been fixmi the period of the xastoration of die 
republic, the real head of both govenunents. To ^uiet the minds of the neighbouring •<>(>% 
he published a manifesto, declaring that this uxdon oifiy subosted during Us fife» and that 
upon his death, the crown of Italy, called the Iron Crown, should be sq^arated fiom diat of 
France, in fevour of a younger or an adopted*8on« 

It is now worth wMle to pause for a moment, and compare the state and rdatioBS of 
France as they stood towards the close of the year 1804, with the sitnatioB in which Na- 
poleon found diem when he assumed the government in December, 1799. 

The misrule of the Directory had th^n ocoanoned the entire loss of Italy, and all die 
fine armies which Napoleon had left in complete occiqntion of that country. AU the fiicnds 
of the new order of things established there, were proscribed, kiUed, or dispersed r tbeir 
< wealth confiscated, and no measure left unemployed that might serve to rivet the chains of 
despotism on that unhappy country, which, firom having been the mistress of the wori^ 
seemed doomed to become the prey of every bordering power. The Austrians had got mili- 
tary possession of Switzerland, and had assumed a tiotKatening attitude on the uMtii-eu^ 
porition of Prance. Holland was still occupied by French troops, but under such dnbioni 
drcumstances, as to lead the court of Great Britain to indidge the hope of<driving themiwt by 
fotce.' An expedition was sent for tiiat purpose, and the Directory, expecting that to %i* 
operations would be directed sigainst Zealand, where the people, strongly attached to die 
fiunfly of the Stadtholder, would have given it every assistance in their power, had ordered 
their troops to fell back towards France. Befiice this evacuation could be efihded, tbe 
British fleet appeared before the Hdder, and it was discovered* that .the northeni prorincei 
would be the first objects of their attack. This mduced the Directory to readnd their fonner 
decree, and to instruct their general in that quarter obstinately to> ^fend the oocupation of 
that country. The dSfilculty of acting where the numerous dikes and canals oontinuany 
intersect the ground, aflbrding a constant succesrion of bamers to tiie advandng^ and ef 
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defence to the retiring, parties, enabled the French general to baffle the operations of his 
assulants, and receiving some additions to his troops, he finally compelled the British general 
to purchase the safe retreat of his army by the liberation of eight thousand French prisoners, 
without exchange or ransom. 

Affairs at home were equally desperate with those abroad ; the Bnances were in the 
utmost confusion ; the people,^ suflbring from want and oppresnon,, were turbulent and dis- 
contented ; and &e foreign trade of the country was annihilated by the strict blockade main- 
tained by the British fleet along the whole extent of the French coast. 

In this situation Bertfaier was appointed nunister of war. He applied to his predecessor 
for information as to the state of the army, but he could not give him - any. ** You pay the 
army," said the new minister, " you can surely give us a return of the pey ?" "We don't 
pay it," was the reply. " Yon victual the army ; let us have the retium of the victualler's 
office." <* We don't victual it" " You clothe the army ; let us have the statements of the 
dothii^." «* We don't dothe it" 

It is hardly possible to conceive a powerful and extensive kingdom reduced to a more dis- 
astrous ffltuation. The measures adopted by Napoleon rapidly removed these evils, and 
restored confidence to the people, and activity to itke armies, so that in the short space of 
four years he had recovered Italy from her oppressors, compelled Austria to relinquish Swit- 
zeriand, and limit her authority by the Rhine and the Adige. He had abolished the fifty- 
four custom-houses on the banks of the former river, and the severe duties levied at them, 
which almost destroyed the commerce that might otherwise have been carried on by it, and 
making its navigation free, rendered it a source of wealth and prosperity to the countries 
through which it flows. The finances were well ordered ; justKe eqmtably administered ; 
the people quiet ; the army well paid, dothed, and appointed. Fortresses repaired and sup- 
plied ; Spain under a subjection which made her almost a province of France ; and no power 
declaredly hostile save that of Great Britain. 

But this state of foreign repose was not permitted to last long. The emperor made a 
show of invading England ; tibat he ever seriously thought of putdng this threat into exe- 
cution, admits of much doubt ; without a fleet, or the means of preparing one, the most he 
could contemplate was that of one or more small expeditions to alarm or annoy the coast as 
time and drcumstances might allow. To throw away an army on an enterprise surrounded 
with difficulties, and which, if it reached its destination, could only expect to perish under a 
aeries of disasters, was not likely to engage the attention or approbation of a leader, whose 
fi>rmer operations had covered bim with glory, and whose experience well qualified him to 
distinguish between the possible and the probable. 

But the English have ever been prone to take the alarm when threatened with danger at 
home ; and in this instance they did not depart from their usual display of feeling on this 
subject The idea of a French invarion by means of a rope of wonderful dimensions, which 
should land an army without difficulty, ready prepared and provided to mardi to London 
and sdze the capital, threw the nation* into an alarm that vnil not be soon foi^tten. Pre- 
paratiofis of a formidable nature were undertaken, and carried forward with zeal and energy. 
Armies were assembled, the coast fordfled, magazines provided, beacons erected, and every 
measure adopted that would be necessary to repel the most formidable foe that ever ap- 
proached the British shores. The feaft of the government suggested that these precautions 
were not suffident The enemy might effect a landing, repel the defenders, and march 
upon London without finding any effectual opposition. It was, therefore, only prudence to 
provide against this possible evil. Military officers of experience were appointed to survey 
the district, and prepare plans for the defence of the metropolis ; and works were actually 
•carried on, until a fiict was ascertained, which ought to have suggested itself in the first stage 
of the business, that Ae number of troops necessary for the defence of these fortifications 
would triple, or quadruple, any army that could be expected to arrive from the opposite coast 
It was necessary for Napoleon to nudntain an army, even if France had been in a state 
of profound peace with all her neighbours. The security of the empire depended on its 
being prepared for war. To assemble a portion of these on the coast opposite to that of 
Eng^iand, was as convenient to Napoleon as any where else ; and by alarming his adversary, 
would operate powerfully to his advantage. Tlie expences sustained by Great Britain were 
enormous ; every addition to the burden increased her present difficuldes, and imposed a 
dog upon the industry of her inhabitants. The emperor percdved this, and pursued the 
scheme until circumstances called his troops to more active services in another quarter. 

It has been the general warlike policy of every British administration to direct the ope- 
rations of war to parts or countries remote from home, and to spare no expence in die shape 
of subndies to accomplish this purpose. Austria, twice humbled, burnt to try again the 
fortune of war ; Russia appeared in the field as her ally, and Sweden lent her humble aid 
to strengthen, this now quadruple alliance. Frauds pushed forward an army of one hundred 
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tfaouMud men, under the ordets of Mack, to enter the Fvencb tetritories ( wUlit another 
and larger force of Austrians and Russians were to advance, to support any measures which 
circumstances migfat render necessary. Napoleon proceeded to try his fortune against the 
former army, the abilities of whose general were reputed to rival those oi any military leader, 
dther (^ ancient or modon time& He advanced to Ulm, but the French emperor contrived 
ao to occupy the neighbouring positions, that his adversary was obliged to <Tify^T^fl^, and, to 
save his army from destruction, he was compelled to submit to such terms as paralysed thidr 
future services. Napoleon advanced upon Vienna, which he entered twenty-five days after 
the capitulation of Ulm — this was on the ISth of November. On the 2nd of December he 
engaged the Austrian and Russian forces, commanded by their respective soverdgna, at 
Austerlitz, routed them, and compelled the former to sign a peace on the 26th of the aaaae 
month. 

If ever a monarch could be said to return to his capital covered witli i^ory, it applied 
peculiarly to Napoleon at this period. The formidable confederacies wlddi four noontfas 
before had threatened to hurl him from his throne, and restore the affiiirs of Europe to their 
former footing, had been gallantly met, and as gallantly broken ; and the man whose power 
it was intended to crush, had the satisfoction of dictating the terms of peace to bis enemy, 
after he had driven him from his metropolis. 

To conclude this treaty, Napoleon admitted Francis to an interview with him ai Ida head 
quarters, which were in a mUL ** These," said the former, " are the palaces you omnpel 
md to inhabit" The terms were soon concluded : where one party could enforce every 
thing, and the other could not defend any thing, it required little skill to bring the negodatkn 
to a conclusion ; and Austria again tecelved from the prince whose ruin die had so earnestly 
sought, fovourable conditions, for more so than were consistent with the safoCy or secuiity i£ 
the latter. 

These events again deprived Great Britain of her allies, except the magmmimout King of 
Sweden, who, secure by the remoteness- of his situation, continued to phy at war vrith 
Napoleon. Thd odds were fearfully in favour of the latter, though his eompetiter oould net 
perceive it The former first lost Pomerania and Burgen; <and the consequences of the 
contest were finally, though not immediately, his own deposition, and the transfer' of lu% 
crown to Bernadotte, then one of Napoleon's generals. 

The cannon taken at Austerlitz supplied the materials from which reliefr w^re formM to 
perpetuate the glories of this campaign, on a triumphal column in the Flaoe Vendoma at 
Paris. 

For a number of years Prussia had maintained a neutrality. She had seen her great 
rival, Austria, humbled before the banners of France ; and secretly rqoiosd at tfaosa events 
. whidi indirectly tended to advance her preponderance in the ai&irs of Germany. But when 
the influence of France seemed to continue rising, and threatened, as it a^ioached the 
noath, to become dangerous to her importance, she viewed her successes with Jeahmsy. The 
instigation of Russia to urge her to assert.her claims to an indemnification for a viotation of 
her neutrality in the late campaign, and for greater compensations tibaa she had aa yet re- 
ceived for certain cessions made in compliance with the terms of some of these treatietj led 
her into angry discussions, which soon terminated in hostilities. 

The armies of Prussia encountered those of Flrasue at Armstadt and Jen% and victocy 
declared for the latter. The Prussians were defeated with severe loss ; diqiersed, and never 
able to rally again. All the strong fortresses fell into the hancU of France, together vrith the 
immense treasures which the Prussian monarchs had been accumulating for above forty 
years. These are said to have exceeded thirty millions sterling, and had been crueUy ezliMrted 
from the people by an oppressive system of taxation, or g^uied as subsidies for the blood of 
her soldiers expen4ed in foreign contests. 

The monarch, stript of his power, and driven from his capital, retired towards the firoa- 
tiers of Russia, whose sovereign poured forth his armies to sustain die cause of his fidlen 
ally. The soldiers of Napoleon braved the horrors of a vrinter's campaign, and endured tXi 
the severities and privations inddeat to an army acting at that season, in a country ao banren 
of resources, and in a climate so vigorous, with a spirit and energy which will bear compe- 
rison with those exemplified in the conduct of any northern nation. The battles of Paltiuiic, 
Eylau, and Friedland, foi^ht early in the year 1807, added three victories to those already 
won by the eagles of France. On the 25th of June the sovereigns ef France and Russia 
met on a raft in the middle of the river Niemen, to treat of a peace i and it was concluded 
under terms which m^ist ever disgrace the memory of the Russian autocrat 

Why France should treat Ptussia with greater severity than she had practised on other 
occasions towards Austria* Seems inexplicable. No principle of prudence or poficy oould 
dictate such a tine of conduct It was required by Napoleon, and sanctioned by Alexander, 
tluit Prussia should relinquish one half of her territories. Frederic, of ooutse, bad no alterr 
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ilittive:.het»Diplfod. The Ufcrger portioii of'hlA ifw\ ML to the share of N^pcleon, ftild 
warn diUzibuted by hhn among hia cilUe«. . Alexander received a porden ; and, as if hi* ena- 
-fiire was not tuffidendy «xteiiave« he kept that portion for hims^ 

For the last two hundred years the increase of territory has been the ceaselfisa policy of 
fiussia; and she has never terminated • any war without obtaining some additioir to he^ 
empire. The-piindple may not be uiqust when applied towards a foe ; but in this -case it is 
^difficult to conceive any thing more base and ungenerous. Frussia had been uzged by her 
ally to commence the war ; and that «Uy , to extend her own empire, availed henelif - tf the 
calamities, and increased the distresses, of her neighbour. ' . 

The weakness of the Bourbons had been evident in every branch of that fiunily ; but it 
waa reserved for the year 1808 to exhibit-to the world the utter •inctqpecity of the Spanish 
hraneh to direct the fdfairs of Ike Peninsula. The king, old and imbecile, left all the cares of 
government to his queen- and Emanuel. Godoy, who had been a private garde du corps; but 
having attracted the notice of -the queen, he had been, elevated to the post of prime minister, 
and dignified- with the title of Prince of Peace. This monarch, from motives whidi we have 
not here room to investiga.te, first resigned las crown to his son ; then revoked the act r and 
Hkea again, in coi^unction with this very son, resigned Spain and all her dependettdes into 
the hands of Napdeon. The latter immediately declared his brother Joseph King of Spun 
and the Indies. 

Of all nations in the world, the Spaniards are most averse to changes ; and this transfer 
«f their crown to a new fomUy, and a member of it entirely unknown to them, became un- 
popular m the eztieme. The influence of the church, fooUi fix>m the number and wealth of 
her institutions, is ako mora predominant there than in any other Catholic country, Italy not 
texcepted. . These, dreading any alteration in their estabhshment,-or any reformation in their 
church* united all their influence to rouse the people to take up arms agamst their new 
sovereign. The call was obeyed with a promptitude which probably surpassed every expec- 
tation of those by whom it had been made. The whole nation was prepawd to resist ; and 
tiiough ^united by the circumstance of their acting under local authorities, no supreme one 
being left, yet these beiB^ animated by |^ same ^iril^ produced an ascendancy of aetioit 
highly fiivourable. to the oommoa cause. 

Two particulars were strongly opposed to these e£forts— -the strong pkees of the king^ 
dom being occupied by the Frendi troops, and the want of arms. .The latter was speedi^ 
removed* The news of the determination of the Spaniards ^kras. no sooner known in Great 
Britain, than it produced a burst of feeling highly honourable'to its inhabitants. There was 
only one expression— tfai^ of fiiendship and assistance. Had the Spanish nation been the 
<»lde8t and most fiuthful ally of the British, there could not have existed mfim intense desire 
to. sustain the eftbrts they were making to secure their independence. The government 
aeconded the views of the people : suppMes of arms and stores were immediately sent to the 
Peninsula ; and the subsequent conduct of ^Great Britain fiilly realized all the expeetationB 
whidi eouid have been fimned firom so fevoraA>le a commencement. During a long and 
atiduous stniggUL.'of some year*' continuance, the bravest troops, the treasures, and this 
councils of .Brit^ ware employed in the support oC Spanish liberty ; and whidi they finaUy 
established, though it has since withered on int aoil watered with dieur Mood.' 

Transactions in Spain had- not yet required the presenoe of Napoleon ; but no eeoncar 
did.the Spanish nation fly to arms, and receive assistance fifom Great-Britain, than he mAde 
prepcrationa every way suited to the magnitude of the contest and sj^iit of tfaenallona 4ie 
iMd to encounter. 

Tovurdjl the coodxuiotK of the year (IflOO), he entered the Pexunsulaat the head of a 
li^nni^fiUlik anny, whose opioatiotts were conducted by officers of tried abilities. Victory 
attended his footsteps* The -Spaniards were in great force, but their troops were iU disd- 
plined^ and badly ofiicered. They showed thdr bravery and resolution, but these qusditiea 
alone, could not enable them to cope with their enemies. The latter continued to advance 
in aiHte of all opposition, and Madrid received the conquercnr within her walls on the 4th 
d«y of December. 

The focihties of obtaining iafoiinatkn concerning^ the movements of- the eBemy» are 
never so great as when the latter fights in a country' hostile to him. It might, therefore, 
have, been expected. that, every^ event in these* campaigns' would have, been immediately 
known to the allied generala; but this was so &r ftom being the case, that theocenpatioa 
of Madrid was only known to Sir John Moore, thecommander of the British troops, by the 
acddental capture of a ciourier, whose dispafidies. communicated the intelligence* 

AdveijBe as the British general appears to have been to have acted on <the offensive in a 
war where he seems to. have foreboded no very fovqrable result, yet 'he now. advanced to- 
wards Madrid. Whether it was his object to endeavour to reach that capital or not, is 
bardly known ; certain, however, it is, that before he could put into; effect such a measure^ 
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he fottifift bimself go wmfileftety Itetolitisd lA and jntted bythb eacmy,' itet m.TS^d lAmt 
Menned the only lieMatt^ that reuudned fyt the j w eiwtfli mi of his litde hatd) ivln, «rani 
out by fatig:ue and want of the neceMarlcfl «f Uft, Would, h«d a haitte under gn^ dma- 
fetances taken place, ihMt mxi^My have «etefely miflfered, if lh«y hfld-ii»t heea iot% de- 
stroyed. True, indeed) it is, that the BiMali sotdien ca&ed loudly Ibr m ^general engagemetit, 
not eonceiTing dtat the vesftels ivhSch were ex|yeK:ted off Oonoina in « few dayi «ouU mire 
in time for their emharkation. It seetns that Sir John l»d been tnoit egreglDiRly led astmy 
by ^edtt SiMinish pleqtietB as to' the actual {xnition of the hditie tniops'4 aad eonMRiiig dot 
such was the case, the retreat has been generally allowel m hMtVe been as good m drem- 
stanceb wottid permit The chief xeaMn why the iMldisit undtorids MmmuBad wece to da- 
morous to efigage w«i, thdt s^iitg no hopes <df «hfe«y in a Mmtkt (the tmnspQlts not Iwi^ 
expected for sorhe thM, and tlie fenemy e<rery day olosihg In upon them), they aAdud by 
etie eflbn of rash da^patt to gain al once or loke alK The cotamandsr^ Yucmeteti well tmm 
Ht the Batne time of the disj^ritiiig elfect Of eiteh a iiiea8ttre,'ende«wiured, 1^ sUnnislmig, 
to give the trfitiispofts e^ry pt»Mble chance of arrivitrg; and sitch, at last, wss most fatts- 
imtely the case ; and th^h the hmj^ troops, taking sfdvantage of thb idMnnna, fttud 
him hito a bilttie, yet ihe result of it w«8 «o fkr ficvofaUe, liiat it openuted-as a dnck to die 
enemy) who, ere he ri»coteTed from io unexpected an event as defeat on hisvnde, ww die 
vessels sailing away with those very troops whom, but the day before, he deemed Com- 
pletely overcome. The death of ^ir John Moore on the fidd of battte was a drcBnuteaoe 
' that threw an ubiversal gloom over the %hoIe army ; and though periaipa from over csadoii 
he liad been led into the trap, he certainly escaped its appairently iniivitable rendte in s 
masterly miumer. Hid a biutle been baearded at the «teie his widkm wished It, and fey 
jwsbibility {Ibr df coaiae under itn^ #R:iii»MaffM:ai it could liave hotdly been daoiMd by 
them «s b probable event) a MbM been the ve^iM of 4t, not eitan the thhyWlng tii$ineKts 
into Coruima could have worded off ehher immediate ^ %t>weii» fc, ar a total snirenota; 

The govemtnent «f Fmnee appea)4d ih>m thte «hT«tttaiMe tt> be ettaagltd'hi difflosMis 

that mtBt «ngftg6 her armies, and exhawt her vesootcM, for abnifr idta^ The Ihrice wa- 

rqitfshed and thrice ai^ed AiMttiB longed to veiMW i^e cMabat, m teugfat "dojisalit wppst- 

iunity for re-engagement Every exertion which that power Muld ttAe WM Wi^ii^ 

to direct hbr whole tnltttary Mrength' agahist FMulee^ in was WM with tutfttlL tMWrgy by die 

- «mpetor of the latter, who during the aprhig of 1809, defeated the AuMiiisTat'ilElclsba)^, 

Echemuhi) andRatMson; dswe Francis IL from Vi^tma; itel en^aj^diiis'anny at'A8|MiM, 

^here his ustind gosd fortune fiMtnok him — anidtlieticcory TeiaafaiedN»idihii'«ttvflMUf«K. 

They knew iiot iiow to fiifprovts it^ "a pawe of seven w<ei^ MMbeededy when Ibiprim 

mgaiki aftOKiKd Unhi «t Wngnama; and «fter two dayiiiiaid :fi^t{hg,igi(^ Ummi a leDfi^iMe 

rov«rdm>w. They -Mtedforpeate, and apperted to-the menry «f ihtt ctltHfti mm, :n<r did tbi^ 

vppeal in wifin. ^f^suae was agitn ighmt^d, «hd tm sneii temtevsdefttthe amaigdi dt AuMh 

'■QnorofcMii* 

We may applaud tbetiMgmiiltt^ty of ihe hero who voidd tlMs (spake vt eamiy wbiae 
litivebemte hostittcy had b«en «o dfteb ihaaifested^ and of wtom it coald >nal;-l« feaiMiMy 
^tebte^, ihsJt Wh«3h«««r «htumihaiiMs dhokdd -perfidt, she WMdd aiaaifeat It agiia. fhe 
statesman ougbtt «& have foMaeeh tMs^^ajMl r«Alc«d Issr^ptfwer'wkhlB ludi Ihiits lis wrtM 
have eflbctually ptevtfnted her^oeitdng a eaMe X}f wmoyahee ait any - sutaetfonit period. 
The^^certabfty of a htog war hi Spdhi and te lAepeaidiMdes $ that' Russfai was'kMtile'ki 9^ 
'and mly waited )Bi ftiv^rhble bppoitiuii% %f hushig 8o4a 4ddotk^ also tluA 'dra teaMRei ti 
Great Britain would be actively employed both in the north and south of I&mqpay'te sa^pK 
«itiother ioid^deraby ttgidnst Prsiuctt/eonifar^d tb aoiatkMit tee nwiMs t iy of tonnhhig die 
Ipowter of Auiitt^ as hfe had^dMte dhmt >of ftoasia;' perhaps he telied wn ihe mahhsM^ 
-conneldoh he how formed Wfth.dlie AMhahsch^ss -Maria L i ii i tec ,to lefifedt a diaage, of frettag 
•fh th« hOMfih df hertHOier. 1%e dv^at provcid Us this tatft, as it faisa done In ei«ry odisr, 
thvt ihe Heft <sf tdssod tipuose We effiwtuid %oiXftdB to the mAbitlbn or «eveb|^ of piincM. 
: . . It had bten «if« «f uie ^mB-^i^ did RnsiflhtnoHaMdty «» aasike^fUuAe the aaddam 
boundary of their kingdom; but they possessed nei^er the audacity to aiMAlMDe, nar difc 
l^irce reqidrodto^fi^ «%eh'«i ftiehaare. Thtt aitaatioii ttJT NapatMa vnaMed Mm to ac- 
Atftipll^this whenever <chcu'iASta»ces shouM (Mtur to renittr tela att^ easy> la Ihe 'Jli* 
1(800, he tailed his 1>rkher lAMds «a tee titfo«e of '4foQcfiid, vMAi 'li« iwi llnaedhHb 
% khigdOfti "for teat pu»pD»6 { «ttt«aily In t8t<\ LoaSa HiMk tee fft«rtpittte atep vf ^MfeMft^ 
the 'sov«iire^ty, hhdt^drfedfnlo'pifvififeHfe. Tfaas v<iftiu«?y,'itog«teer'wlte te« iliaponltf 
certain counOilas borA«riilg ion Hhfe RMlie, w4#eh lued bem^yidiiifd to Fratade tfy bar iretiMi 
V»h Aiitmla, ti««Bbl6d Tll^ftfiiih, by aidi^ Wtoiipife'WfArftttee beyond 

Hbt riv^r. The pihi«6lt' of G«fiAtay, wite 6cai%e im <«l«pllon, acceded tb^e ieii|;Be c^aM 
^e bctofod^alion df *tee Rhine, of wMdi Nap6l6&n was'teelttad ittid difcctor> and by tte 
iiriffuehfi^ «f ^hrch his autedrity Might be ftdrly fitd to pf^ Hwn teto Medlttinaittan to 
the Baltic Seas. 
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Wl&lst cQ»dlioiang 4fMe neastiteSi die war a»tumed to ngff ia fitmot and tiunffh oow- 
id«rabie wdum ^vqsne sttat tiaihac, yot notiikig wns . d^na tbat promised to t«mg thiit contest 
to a conclusion. On the contrary, the hostile feeling of Russia becaoie every day more «vi~ 
.iteiit IMsottMiwk {HMduoed oppodiftien sod MSOf^te^HAnoe, Mid these ended \n « threat from 
ibc Russian emha8sad9r« tiuit if Am demands af bis maater were aet ooB^pUad jnath* he 
would immediately leave Paris* Uiaieed to this tone ef defiaacei and from aae who had 
already felt the saperionly «f the 90v«i«i||n wiiom he aoir threatened, NapeleoB nsolved to 
^3$rrf Jus measures hy feroei and afpp^al to-araaa if aaceasary. He £t>raaaw the magnitude 
of the undertaking, and prepared aocordJogly. Spam heoame only a secondary olgeet, 4»ne 
<that might he puraued at anylhne, asieisiire or xsicetaistoikces pennittod. The war with 
Raasia* H aaoeessfiidly tormina tad> would prohftbly aefide the affaiis of the joorth of Europe 
Jfer agee* It therefaie reqmied every exertion, and every alto demand on the attention af 
Napoleon was sacrificed to ensure its success. 

Tte ianaeaae pawer of the £tt^nMr (tf Ffanoe was ttpw di^layedy and ezlubited to an 
awtoniahed wodd ihe extent of his autiiority. Not only his luitional troops, and those of his 
^dcpendant priaoes* assenihled at Ids command, but the armies of Ausbia and Frussiamteched 
M his Diders to invade ibe ierritoiies of a monasch whose strength had been employed 
BBose than once to snpport them againat that sovereign in whose cause Xhey now engaged. 
With similar discordance Bemadotte, whom f^apoleon had raised to the livone of Sweden^ 
aaemed inclined to desert bis iafee master, and finally became the<fiie <tf the bene&etor to 
avbnn beewed hiaJcingdem. 

The Jbrees'thas assembled amounted to about five hnndrad thousand men, and wene 
intaaded to have aotod i^nst ftossia m ton sections tfi fifty tiKMisand e^ ; but the defection 
flf Swadoi, and the mavaBiantefae threatened to inake on ^Sennany* -auiaed two di^Q«ona4p 
>e left on (iie Elbe and the Od«r» and only eight sections, am^atunring to about fimr jhundifd 
Aansand men» approached ^ecanfines of the Muscovite enqpi|ie* 

VVith Aeae ferees Mapctoon passed the Dwina, on the JOth af June, IBif. Two divi- 
eiam, of whieh the Brussians fiNrmed the chief pavt, were destined to act in Xiivonia,.and. 
towards 4ie north; (he Auttrians inarched by VoligniA, towasds Ae southern ^irovinces of 
•Russia ; whilst the centre of Ae French artny proceeded by Smolenske to Moscow. Napoleon 
having routed his enemies at this place on the 17Ui of August, Bttaehed (hem on the 7th .of 
September near Ae liUage of Borodino, where |he action was fou^t en both aides witii the 
OMst determined .bravntw. Victory declared for the £»encb, who entened Moscow on the liMihy • 

Here terminated the successes of Napoleon ; the next day the town was (diwoveied to 
he on fire in vasbua plaoes, and in spite Of «rery endeavour to ^arting^uah Jtfac fiames) the 
tnateiialB of whieh the honsea were built hefn^ chiefly wood, the eonflagratien Spread with 
violence, and oontanned to lage until the iMMi of September, when it oeaaed fer arant ef 
ont nhuDtn ble maltor to support it 

The French aosiy remained here till the 19th of October, when it e^peared .evidentlf 
iaafkosMfato to maJntoin die poolitm duong winter. The Auateian division hi Volignia made 
RD'offort to cBcate any diveniQn* llhe Russian troops vrese assemUtng in eupetior sumbeoi 
laoan^ pailB of the empire. The Qear had eoochided peace wUfa Turkey, and^ the armiea 
employed on that frontier werejqppieaching by forced aaanohes .to jom thek bnthren in the 
neigkdieuEheod of Mesoaw. 

AU the aapeEfloouB afeoica and beggage being dtotioyed, that the asmlr might be as free 
from incumbrance as possible, the French commenced ^eir reatoet. 'iShe diffiodties arising 
fieom tho'SiqMrior forcdof the enemy, Ihe exhausted state of the eOuntry, and the hostility 
of (he peasantry^ were great, bnt suBmountalde, and die Fiench eontiaued to<s«tive in goad 
Older, and wiidiottt matoiial intnmiption, iiU the Tih of NJovenbti- ; Aom whence to the 10th« 
the.snow ielL inceattally. ^e diseetere arising fimoa die seventy ef the weatfaer» iacieaaad 
toil, with diminished strength, want of food.and lesVond the tzontinned annoynnee of a foe 
ever on tiK alert, began to pfodmce that deatructien which finally Annihilated ibis fine body 
of men« end again dunged the^atote of affairs thnnighout £uTepe. On dm -fiStfa of No* 
vsmher, Nepetoon rearosBed (he Beteslna by the only hiidge over that over, and under .«ir- 
cnoatanoBs which rendemd it imposBib]p to preserve any order or r^guliarity ; ,the roade 
were blocked up by beohen eartiages, and the «roWd that .pressed forward, eaehone ensiona 
to save hiaaaelf fiwm die attacks «f the Russian army, whose ardUary eanuonaded them fhe 
whole day, produced a scene of confusion, dismay, and wretchedness that b^piass <e4 de^ 
eeripden. 

With the misemble remains cif this once formidable force, Napoleon condnned nnfeU the 
6th of December, when eenfiding them to dw oaie e£ his brotfaer^in-1^, Murat, he returned 
to Pans* 

The Austrians and {Prussians immediately wididjfew fifom their eonneziens widi Fiance» 
and threw diemsclves in the arms of Russia. Their Influence was employed throoghoal 
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Germany to prepare fbr fi>nowiiig up the advantages of thSi campaign ) wliflsty oa flie ilde 
of Spain, the united efforts of the British and Spanish goremments had brought the war 
towards the frontiers of France. 

The nature of the contest was now completely changed. Napoleon fought for existence, 
which conquest alone could secure him. Deserted even by those whose safety or elevation 
had been die effect of his moderation or patronage, but supported by the attachment of his 
{(eople, he made fresh exertions to retrieve the state of Ms afikirs. He encountered the 
forces of his enemies at Leipsic, and was defeated by the hostility of Bemadotte, whom he 
had raised from obscurity to honour and distinction. 

His reverse now began to press closely upon him. . Of all those who were most inddl>ted 
to him for their prosperity, die Viceroy of Italy, Eugene Beauhamois, alone continued 
faithful. He withstood aU the attempts to seduce him from his duty, and inflexibly preserved 
his fidelity to the last 

The dlies poured troops into France to the^ number of more than six hundred thousand 
ipien. Paris was put into a state of siege, and every prospect of delivering the kingdom was 
hopeless. Napoleon, with a greatness of soul that will be duly estimated by posterity, re- 
linquished his crown, to recover the peace of' his country, and retired to the Isle of Elba, 
the sovereignty of which was guaranteed to hpn by the great powers whose arms had gained 
military possession of his empire. 

But in this retreat he was not permitted to remain. His talents and activity were known 
and dreaded ; and at the conferences at Vienna, it became the subject of serious consideration 
to remove him to a more secure and severe confinement The soverdgns who had expe- 
rienced his clemency, knew not how to imitate it, and therefore dreaded his resentment 
Assured of the affections of France, he acted with his former decision, and sailing from Elba 
vrith six hundred men, he again landed in his former dominions. 

He was received with extasies. His march from thence to Paris surpasses any triumph 
recorded in history— the people and the soldiers as he proceeded vied vrith each other in 
their expressions of attaclunent and devotion to him — armies were sent to oppose^--he ad- 
vanced, attended by a dngle aide-de-camp — ^they presented thdr aims, sdnting him as 
tiieir Emperor, and placed themselves under his banner— Paris opened her gates, and once 
more received as monarch, the hero whom she adored. 

Had Napoleon deferred this expedition a month longer, it would probably have pfatoed 
him permanentiy on the throne of France. The allied powers, ij^hose troops wcfe then 
returning to their respective tetritories, would have reached their destination, and many 
of them would have been reduced and ^banded. They were now recalled and ie* 
assembled in superior force to Niqioleon. The latter found nothing prepared for war, but 
the hearts of his soldiers; he had- to provide every thing — to encounter difficulties whidi 
would have paralysed the effi>rts of any other man : he was not to be dep r essed ; he fought, 
and as for as the talents of a general could give a cinm to victory, he. had a right to it ; 
though the foct disposed it otiierwise. With that skill which he always displayed ao cnu-> 
nentiy at the commencement of a campaign, he had nearly captured the person of his oppo* 
nent ; whose want of vigilance, a talent which every soldier may and ou^tto exerdse, had 
aa nearly proved the ruin of the caose he was sent to support 

On this, as on other occasions, the valour of the British soldiers retrieved the hhmder 
of their general : Ifaey secured the conquest, and the consequences of it led to the second 
military occupation of France* 

The conduct of Napoleon at this juncture nuuks the man. An army still remamed which 
would have shed its last blood to maintain the united cause of France and her Emperor ; he 
saw that he might carry on a war, but that it would not succeed against the military supe- 
riority of his enemies ; he therefore voluntarily placed himself in the hands of one d then, 
on whose generosity he fonded he might confide. 

The generority of governments is idtal; Napoleon found it so. He was treats vrith 
more severity than has sometimes been exercised against criminals ; meanly deprived of bis 
title, imprisoned, and finally banished ; deprived of tbe privilege of oonesponding vrith 
his nearest relations, unless that oonrespondence was subnutted to inflection ; predinded tiie 
enjoyment of his private property ; banished to an insulated rock ; ^and, as if that waa not 
snfficient to mortiiy his fadings, or secure his person, commissioners were appouited to watch 
ever his actions. • < 

Which was the party degraded by this conduct? There is one parallel for it in history. 
Rome never felt herself 8e6ise whilst Hannibal survived — Cartilage was destroyed— her 
hero, old and in exile, sought a precarious subsistence from the capricious bounty of a 
foreign prince — age, poverty, and exile, were no protection against Roman alasm — ^the 
death of their enemy alone could give them repose. Napoleon, tiie only hero who deserves 
to be compared with Hannibal, was equally honored in his end. Four mic^ty monaichs 
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trembled for their safety before him, when stripped of all adventitious power. A sea-girf 
prison — a fleet — a garrison — and commissioners, poorly assured them of their security, 
until his death relieved them from their anxiety. 


VIEW OF THE ORIGIN AND NATURE OF PERSONAL NAMES, 

INCLUDING THAT OF THE GUELPHIAN FAMILT« 

To give to every thing some name by which it might be disconrsed of, and 
distingaished from every other kind of thing, was evidently one of the ear- 
liest tasks in which the homana facoltiei^ mast have been employed. Without 
proceeding throngh a dissertation on the naotes severally given to light, 
darkness, heaven, earth, waters, &c., previ(^as, as we are informed, to the 
Creation of man, we are led to understand that Adam, whose name compre- 
hended a testimony of^ the elementary material of which he was created^>wSL8 spi- 
ritually endowed with an intuitive capacity, by which be was enabled to call 
every creature and thing, each by some distinct and appropriate name, indi- 
cating something of ei&er its special nature or peculiar character. 

Though we are not furnished with the means of understanding how the 
communication of a gift so snpereminent, and seemingly preternaturally ma- 
tured, oouid have been inspired and immediately employed,' yet is our faith 
in his being, at once, so especially qualified for, ably stimulated, when we 
take into consideration the significant appellations found to have been con- 
ferred upoifr his female partner and their olfspring.-^EvE, or Evah ; thi mother^ 
of all living, — Cain ; possession, or a gift from Jehenah, — Abel; vanity t or cause 
^sorrow. — Sbth ; seed, or resurrection; implying, another sprung up to supply 
the place of Abel — are words which, though so brief, are very copious in Ibeir 
meaning. These, with many other instances, may, therefore, be set down as 
evidences of that intuitive faculty already alluded to as having been im-^ 
pressed in our common parents^ as well as of the comprehensive nature of 
original distinctions. between one person and another having been expressed 
by something applicable to their respective peculiarities. 

The true character of those persons, as well a.s their several destinies, 
being so perfectly designated, as they seem in these early specimens of the 
use of speech, lead us to regard some of the names as having been prophe- 
tically imposed; in confirmation of which opinion, we may cite a few other 
examples drawn from the customary principle of conveying titles in the first 
ages. Noah ; justice, uprightness ; also, cessation^ rest, comfort; a name im- 
porting, that consolation and peace, between God and man. should rest in 
this patriarch. — AbraM; an eminent father, or ihe parent of many, — Sarai ; 
my princess, or the source of my principality, — Ihkkc, laughter, joyfulntss ; 
8o styled by divine injunction before his birth, foreshowing that joy, or divine 
favijur, should be vouchsafed to his posterity. — Jacob ; a champion, or com- 
batant ; presignifying that he should contend for and uphold the true faith.-- ^ 
Moses; taken out of the water. — Job; lamentation, affliction; are instances 
sUflScient to evince what was previously intimated. ' 

Thus, without further multiplying instances of a single appellation being 
tised in the primitive ages to identify persons, by characterising each accord- 
ing to some peculiar gift, some eminent qualifications, some intrinsic virtues* 
or some prominent circumstances individually manifested, that the idea 
meant to' be included, and the emphatic brevity in which personal character 
was originally couched in one word in these first names, must be obvious to 
all; we, therefore, proceed now to consider the necessity for adopting se- 
condary titles. 

NATURE AND ORIGIN OF SURNAMES. 

As knowledge was advancing, and as certain men distinguished them- 
selves above their fellows in the arts and sciences, and occupations and 
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•oterprises tbat successively called forth tbcir energi^f, tbey would 
sarily gaio fame ; and tbe names Qf those wJio became in any hoooarable 
way Celebrated, would, from time to time, b« ooBlenvd vpoa ssecoediiig 
generations, for tbe sake of exciting emulation, atid creating a like ambition 
to excel in the various pursuits whieb offered tbemselyes for competition. 

We may take, for iDStaoce, the earliest authors. So few in number were 
those who, at the early invention of letters, beettme candidates fipr popular 
interest by writing books, that it sufficiently distinguished their respectiTe 
productions to calf them ** the book of Moses" — '^tfie book of Joshua'' — 
" the book of Job" — ** the book of Isaiah^" &c. : indeed, the probability is^- 
that there was not more than one person m a kingdom possessing the s^me 
name at the period here referred to, who was sumciently versed in the use 
of the alphabet to write a history. Honour and renown, thus achieved, 
would tend to attach a sort of reverential homage to a name which had been 
so signalized; and hence others would be emulous to transfer it to pos- 
terity iq >their own families. As the scope and progress of improvement 
expanded^ and continued, celebrated names would constantly multiply, until 
at length a simple appellation would be insufficient to give distinction to tbe 
numbers of contemporaries who had received it : and som6 additional desig- 
nation would be found requisite to prevent tbe confounding of persons thus 
bearing one and the same name. 

Compelled as we are here to brevity, it Would not be possible to dilate 
at large upon the assumption of the class of titles called surnames ; yet, from 
the variety invented, and "iUe manifold sources whence they have been de- 
rived, it IS a subject which might furnish abundance of wservation, and 
open a field of considerable amusement. The very earliest specimens lead 
to no further a deviation from the original custom, than that of distinguishing 
such-or-such-a-one from their namesakes, by attaching to their name that of 
their father for a surname ; as Darius Hvstaspes, for Parius the son of Hys- 
taspes : but he having a successor in uie throne of Persia, named Darius, 
this latter was distinguished from the fornter by the surname of Noihus, that 
is, Darius the bastard; and Darius Ifl. was styled, ftrom a defect in his band. 
Codomanusy or Cauda-manus, stump-handed' Artaxerxes I., who had one hand 
longer than the other, was surnamed Longimanus: and his successor of the 
same name, on account of his extraordinary memory, had the cognomen 
Mnemon. We have Ptolemy tagus, son or adopted of Lagus — Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, so called, by antiphrasis, for having murdered all his brothers — 
Ptolemy £vergetes, o^ benefactor — Ptolemy Philppater, an ironical appella- 
tion given becaitse he poisoped his father — Ptolemy BpiphaHes, the illus- 
trious, a title also of irony, bespeaking his depraved nature — Ptolemy PJdh' 
mater, the mother-hater, bv ^tiphrasis — Ptolemy Phvscon, so called oo 
account of his enormous belly— Ptolemy Lathurus, signifying wiU& a trart on 
his nose — Ptolemy Avletes, that is, Ptolemy the piper. 

The object here has been to adduce a few examples of iht choice of se- 
condary designations, as we find tbem imposed upon the most eminent per- 
sons of remote a^es. Any peculiarity seems to have been seized upon aid 
adopted, which might serve to confer that nominal distinction designed to be 
accomplished. .Whatever the kings themselves of those times might have 
thought of associating with the regal title the terms, tun hdlUd — pimple nostd — 
pamddal — -fratricidal — pipings &c. ; the taste of few of the princes of the 
modern world would make them ambitious to cap their list of kingly ejHthets 
after the fashion prevalent among the ancient monarchs of the east. 

OF FAMILY NAMBS, AND THEIR ANTtQUITT. 

Without tediously protracting our disquisition, we might, by rti exa- 
mination of certain of tbe names transmittenA to the present generation, infer 
soq^ething tespectlng.their original adoption i and hene^ trace many families 
to i Ugh origin. 


Those wIm uw ^« wutton* to fi^tlow tk^ nftnief of A4«m, live, Cain, aod 
Ahely which, bath aa simple ancl as yvuroanes, have eome down* with many 
other (Mrimitiye titles, U^ their desceadfoits of the present generatioo, must 
he left to tracer them through the courses along which they may appear to 
haye been conveyed; oar inspection must be confined to Testigea less 
doahtffl, 

Nature h^ dcaroely a ym\ that has not hee^ Ufte4 f(Mr the sake of draw-, 
ing from behind it a diversity of i^ersQnal distinctions ; and all the di^rent 
channels inlp which arta and ciw Itife haye extended, have been fished in 
the adoption of secondary names* The attachment of the word ton to ori- 
g^al simple aamea« way perhaps he regarded as affording the earliest spe- 
cimeiis of this chtsa of appellations ; as Jack's*#oii — ^Tom's^Mfk-r>Pick's-««iii-^« 
WilVaM«w).-rrRpb's-#oi», ^ The fund derived from the yaripus oecupationa 
of life is particularly abundant, as we find in the several names of Shepherd ; 
Qardeiiers Farmer s Mason ; Turner ; Smith; Taylor; Weaver; Harper; 
Piper; Painter; ^« The names of beasts of prey, of the chase, and of tha 
field, aooarding perhaps as they may each have, in some way or o||ier, been 
connected with the feats or the avobations of particular men, have been aa* 
snmed ill uumberless cases, among whi^sh are to he found Uie surnames of 
lion; Wolf; Fq^;. BuU; Cow; Calf; Hog;l4amb; Hare, and many others^ 
Those derived from birda are no less various and e^itensive : as Eagle ; Swan ^ 
Duck; Peacock; Cock; Raven; Crow; Daw; Martin; Swallow; Finch; 
Wren, &q. : to which we may add the general name Sird. The common 
qama Flptuffory which serves to distinguish so many families, may be broa|^l 
also to (eopUeetiofi ; as well as Rose, ; Uly ; Woodbine, and other specific 
varieties : also fruits, as Peach ; Cherry, &c. ; which supply, altogether, an 
endless olas«> Colours, likewise, have been resorted to, and afford Uberal 
contributions for the like occasion; as White; Black; Brown; Grraen; Doo^ 
S(c. All the varieties of local scenery are, moreover, included in the list oi 
family names: as Wood; Mountain; Field; Hill; Dale; Warren; Forest; 
Brook I Pitt; Qlen, Ste. Tree and Plant, and the speoifie kinds pf eanh of 
these, havei contributed to divers families their several nam^s ; as Ash ; JQIm 9 
Poplar; Broom; Heath t lavender ; Leak ; Moss, 8^. Itie seas and rivera 
have been also ransacked for the like purpose, and each has yielded from 
the several genera of fishes ; as Dolphin ; Salmon ; Pike, &c. ; an ample da-i 
talogue of personal titles. The various denominations of stones, rocks, me- 
tals, and earth, may also he quoted ; as Sand ; Gold ; Steel ; iron ; Clay ; 
Coal, and many others. The phenomena of the elements, as Frost ; Snow ; 
Day; ^ight; Dark; Light; Noon; Cloud; Bast; West; North; South; 
Mood; Spring; Summer; Winter; with a collection of others, far too infi- 
nite to be introduoed, have increased and multiplied the family names of 
people of all nations : to which we shall now merely add those derived frmn 
titles of royalty and nobility ; as King; Prinee; Duke; Earl; ^rd; DaTon; 
Knight. From architectural origin, as Tower ; Spire ; Church ; Temple | 
Castle ; Hail ; Court ; Wall. Togetiier vrith such names as have been bor- 
rowed from particular countries, as French; ISpglish; Irish; Soot; and 
from domestic sources, as Garrett; Kitchen; Pot; Kettle; Fry. 

Although but a hasty sketch has been made of the wonderful variety of 
souiDcs from which the surnames of people have been drawn ; the. glance 
afforded vrill answer the purpose of a clue to those who may take a ftmoy to 
explore this Dndalian labyrinth. 

NAMSS AND BISTOaT OB aO|<U|^US A^P fiflMUS ; AND OF LAU|S9y9, T^E TH|{ID KINQ 

OP T]H6 LOMBARDS. 

The most celebrated city of the whole worid having derived it9 title from 
|Utmal«s, its founder^ attaches to snch a name more than ordinary import 
It may perhaps he said that evmtf scbooiboy is in possession of the singnto 
history of the twia-hrotheis, Romulus and Remus: but it if not ev^ty iK^hool* 
boj that loeks into the sign^atian and CMdaic tmior of i»>cb Thames aa 
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seem to c^rry within them the fate of those on Whom they have been Mxed ; 
we may, therefore, it is presumed, without offjence to oar most classic readers, 
proceed to offer some brief remarks on these, a name or two particalarly' 
celebrated for their peculiar origin, among the others already brought ander 
observation. 

According to the legend, Numitor, the fifteenth Roman King, had a 
brother, named AmuHus, and an only daughter^ named Rhea Sylvia. Amn-. 
lias became possessed of vast wealth, and employed histreasare to dethrone 
his brother, and sapplant hfs family. Having sacrificed all fats nephews^ he 
caused Rhea, his niece, to become a vestal, and vow perpetusd ■ virginity. 
She, however, being called to perform dome rite in the Temple of 
Mars, went to a spring in the sacred wood (wherein stood the temple) for ' 
water for the sacrifice, in the execution of which office, she was surprised 
and violated by a youth in the disguise of the deity. Mars. In due time 
she was the mother of two boys, and underwent the punishment for vestals' 
who had violated their chastity, which was that of being buried alive; 
the twins at the same time being thrown into the Tyber. At the time when 
this vigorous sentence was executed, it is said that the river was much 
overfiowed* and the water speedily retiring, left the children on the dry 
ground ; and that a wolf descended from the mountains, gave them suck, 
and cherished them asher young, until they fell into the hands of a shepherd, 
who brought them up. 

liomulus, the name given to one of them, importing strength, power, 
courage, prowess, and greatness, may be esteemed portentous &[ the child 
becoming, as he did» the author and founder of the most powerful city and 
empire ever established. 

It may be proper here to remark, that, at the time Romulus laid the foun- 
dation of the Roman Empire, which is 2677 years ago, double names were 
not in vogue ; and from the wonderful fulfilment of that grandeur and power 
which seems to have beea so expressly predicted in tlie simple appellation 
given to Rhea Sylvia's child, and the {singular story connected with his 
birth and infancy, the notice taken of it in tiie present place will no doubt 
be deemed a suitable prelude to the legend contamed in the sequel ; previous, 
however, to the relation of which, we beg leave to introduee a brief nar- 
rative of • 

THE SINGULAR PRESERVATION AND ENTHRONEMENT OF LAMISSUS, KINO 

OF THE LOMBARDS. 

. . Dealing, as we now are, in the origin of names, as well as^ in tfaeii' pecn^ 
liar signification, it may not be amiss to mention what Paulus INaconus al- 
leges concerning the derivation of the name by which the Lombard nation 
was designated. 

*' The Vandals," says he, " warring against the WjnniU, went to.Wodin, 
or Odiin; their Jopiter, to sue for victory. The Winniiii aware of this, sept 
Gambfita, the mother of their king, on a like errand to Frea, Wodin's wife. 
VS^odin had promised the Vandals that those whom he first saw in the morn- 
ing, iihould conquer ; and Frea, wishing to fayojur the prayer of Gambata, 
t>rdered that all the. women of the Winnili, with their hair p&rted, bringing 
one half over one cheek, and the other half over the other, should appear- 
beUmes the next morning before her window.'' n 

This injunction having been executed as required, sh&called her husband 
up to the window, who immediately exclaimed^ '* Whence come these 
L(mgo-bardi, or Long-beards f* Their conquest over the Vandals having by this 
means been made successful, they eve/ after retained the national name 
Lonf^-beardSt since corrupted to Lombardt. 

From the same author we derive also the following story of Lamissus. 
Agifmond, the second King of the Longo-bardi, riding out a hunting, and 
passing by a fish-pond, espied in \t seven children, of which a harlot had been 
delivered, and had bari>aTously thrown into Ifie water. The king, amaised 
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at the spectacle, pat ont his huntang^pole among them, i^hich one 6f tli^ 
children seized, and the king thns drew him softly to the .shore, and' 
had bini carefully brought up in his court. This boy, who received from 
the king the name of Lamissus (from lama, a puddle-pond, and missus , cast 
in), evinced such tokeus of virtue and courage, that after the death of Agil-> 
mond he was unanimously chosen by the Lombards to succeed him on the 
throne. 

The two foregoing instances of narrow escape from premature death, 
and of subsequent adipancement to royal power^ will be recognized as very- 
appropriately prefacing a ease somewhat similar, connected with the 

ORIGIN OF THE GUEtPH FAMILY. 

< 

The Dukedoms of Brunswick and Luuenburg having, with their royal 
race, for the last century, become iso associated with the. affairs of Great 
Britain, whatsoever appertains to, the oi^igin and name, of the ancestry ,of 
these princes, -will no doubt be regarded with mere than common interest: 
we therefore extract from the work of a very celebrated historian the. 
following curious and interesting account of the origin of the illustrious. 
House of Brunswick Lunehburg. 

in the tijuae of Tacitus, the inhabitants of these Dukedoms were the 
Dugcrblini, Chanel, and Chemsci, the last />f whom signalized themselves 
by Uie blow they gave the Romans under Quintilius Varus, Lieutenant in 
Germany under Augustus Caesar. This Roman commander having behaved 
with great insolence towards tiie natives, was attacked by the Chemsci, 
under the command of Armiuios, .their prince,, in which engagement the 
Ronmo general was slain, and his whole army, consisting of three entire 
legions, out tp pieces. This disaster so galled the emperor, not being ae- 
customed( to be thus beaten^ jthat he is said to have torp .his beard, a^d 
knocked his head against the posts, crying, in the bitterness of his rage, 
JRede tMi Ugiones, Quitiiili Vare, 

For a long time after this defeat, the Roman armies keeping to the Frenchr 
side of the Rhine, Brunswick and Lunenburg maintained their liberty, until 
they were at last subdued by the Saxons, of which great dukedom these 
continued a portion, until the time of the three Otbos, Emperors of the 
Romans, and also Dukes of Saxony, who diminished both the consequence 
and revenue of the ancient government, by the erection of petty seigniories 
to be holden under them as chief lords, and moreover by the endowment of 
numerous bishoprics. 

Lanenberg was one of the most considerable of these lordships, and in 
the time of Otho III., Bernard, Lord of Lunenberg, was made Duke of 
Saxony, and created the first Duke-eleetor. Thus again these dukedoms 
were united and held in the actual possession of the Duke Bernard, with- a 
jurisdiction over the states parcelled out as aforesaid; the ^eat bishoprics 
only excepted, in which united state it continued until the proscription of 
Henry, surnamed the Lion. 

This Henry w»s afterwards reinstated, through the solicitation of Henry 
11^ of England, whose daughter he had married } and by Barbarossa, the 
emperor, be had restored to him the cities of Brunswick and Lunenburg, 
with their several territories; and afterwards, by the Emperor FredericIL, 
his two sons, Henry and William, were created first earls, then dukes, one 
of Brunswick, the other of Lunenburg, which honours and estates are still 
enjoyed by their posterity, surnamed Guelp,of whose more immediate origin 
we come now to relate the particulars. 

By the historian we are informed, that Jermintrudis, wife of Isenberdus, 
Earl of Ahorf, in Schabeu, accused a poor woman of adultery^ and -caused 
her to be grievously punished, for having had ttvelve children at a birth, and 
that she herself was afterwards delivered of a like number, and all of them 
sons. Her husband, the earl, being absent at the time of her delivery, and 
she fearing, as it seems, the like shame . aad panishmeat as^ by her instiga- 
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Of the MhMDeUaneocM Poodm, vre have hem mnch pleftsed wkk Uk 
'' Father's Addresato his Fhst-liorB," from its unaffected droplimly ; more so 
with the '' Lines on the Doalh of my Child*'' Thera is in them a pathos, 
neUowed, as it wefe, by a fine tooefa of iuitnre» whieh oannotl hat oome hum 
to the feeftlngs of every parent* 

tIN£S ON tnt: DEATfi OF MT C&ILD. 


Oh ! swdet, mioe lA&ot I art thou laid 
60 soon where Death thy couch hath made, 
Where Love and Pity wail and weep. 
And requiems raise, and vigils heep I 

Alas 1 shall tliat so worshipped {anOf 
Though all untouched by Sorrow^s atonn, 
Be snatched in ruthless^ haste away 
By the cold grasp of rude Decay ? 

No more, my Babe, thy winning suules, 
Thy jprattiting tih)M and inimic wilaS| 
Shall fond maternal transport hnjB%, 
Or soothe a ("ather's sorrowing ! 

Ofal When my late forebodit^ stnin 
Spoke of thy batem's lengthened ptfB» 
I little deemed a Father's tear 
Woidd £sJl up6n thine infant hler ! 

Bwt thou wert ^;nu|ted Ug^r fkte« 

Hot ineai]%» like msi this woild to hate»''-i' 


And shall I miafum the ^pcadous doom 
That g^ve thee to an early tomb7 

His boiy and ^m^ eoottiand 
Recalled thea from a dreary hoikd 
Ere life'a dark-brooding tempest rose 
To blast thee with unnumbered woes. 

Ok ! though bereaved and torn, my hetrt 
Hath SonuoA. hi AeaJrest hcqpes depart, 
'Tis sweet to think thy sojourn brief 
Was all unmarked by kindred gne£ 

Apd, dioi^ Ifisftnrtiae and Difma|r 
Still hawit and gloom miiie<ai»raid mvf^ 
'Twill soothe my tooabled aoul to knaw 
Thou canst not ^are a Father's wot. 

Thy mat no^ttMrtil psngmay beMii,*^ 
And, but ibr thy low Motker'e Btke^ 
Oh ! hofw this Waary bseaiftt wioidd piaa, 
My Dading ! fin aKome like thinf i 


t< 


'^ Mora, Noon, and Niglit «f an Indian Day,'^ is also poetical ; nor kn 
so '* Stanzas,'' page 67 ; wh&oh want of room alone foAids onr extraotinK. 
The Warrior's Farewell to the Family Bar4,'' breathes an innate spirit of 
freedom and independence which accord well with the £&eJings of the pre^ 
sent day.. Of the s^me cast is the '' SpanMft Patrlpt's Son^/* and the '' War 
Song ;" both of which speak the gennine sm^nents of a Briton. There 
are many others pi oonsiderable merit; one «f which, wImmc eleganae and 
brevity is too tempting to4ktlow:a« to onait, wnipioseiil'io onr readers. 

THE VOICE OF I«0V£. 

Oh ! if there ismnhgh; «haim, m this k>w vidley diaav), 
To cheat the PUgtim*^ 'We&ry Wfty — the dnticMted soul to ehefer, 
It is the soothing Voice of hofre, that oehoes o'er 4fae niad 
Like music on a twifight hdtot or^koHsufon «b^ wind.1 

Oh ! dull woilid be the mgged toad, and SAd the ■Wanderrtf's heart. 
Should thht edesdal harmo&y iVt>m Uh^a ftuk «{Atere departi 
Oh ! how, for that fer-diststnt Latid, vroiild «igh^e lonely %teast, 
'* iWlMSre the wtdced eease Abm UmMktg, and thfe woafy am at nntl" 

Mr. R., from his intimUte aoqualntanoe with Eastern scenery, might, we 
conceive, give some sweet and Claodo*like pict u grt i Of it; nnd in case he 
should be ever again tempted to tfead the flowery padis of poetry, we should 
strongly recommend blank Verse. fJpon the wlMi)e> the proient volame may 
well while away an idle h<^. 


CAPTAIN COCHRANE'S RE81l3®1ffCE AND TRAVBLS IN COLOMBIA 

uc 1833-4.* 

Colombia may be said to resemble a vast wine, wirieh ttm cupidity of men 
about ^Change will not snlTer to remain long nnexptored ; and though not 
paved with gold, its soil is gold dust. Hence information on this section of 
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* Journal of a Residence and Travels in Coloinbia in 18^3 and 1B24. By'Oq>tain 
Charles Stuart Cochrane, R.N. % vols. 8vo. Colbum. 
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oar eolbiiie9i§ important in a cmiunmoial pdnt of View, mhHHKB ite ^eogfa^ 
phieal details, am ttie ttiannets and cuistdiiid d its pe0f>le, are tiije^ly it)te<- 
testin^ to all clMSS^ of Civilised society. ittdt?ed, Gdotnbia is a germ of 
the Tratisatlaotic "world tfrhich is }ust barstftig ififto oi^attizatioti, atid aecordin^ 
to the int^Tcbab^ng scale of Aational prosperity, she may one day rise opoxi 
the fall and decay of Boropean greatness. Sach are the revolutions in the 
grand maroh of time, and their operations are perceptible in all the grades 
of national pride, v^luch cbeqaer the history of inan from the remotest ageg» 

t*he establishmont of settleiiioat», and the formation «f new states, is^ 
however, a work in which the pasMons aad prejudices ef self^iiterest are 
aHowed to assnm^ loo high a tone, and thva trathia often iioodwiid^ed* mad 
misrepresefntation set i<mh as tha iore for speculative adventurers. Mr« 
MolKen, whose Travels hi Colombia were pnbiished a short thne sfnt^e, re*^ 
presented the refmblioan interest of t&at doontry in a less flourishing stato 
than certain of his readers tonld wMi } his desciiplioii of t^e country is fre- 
qtiently distressing, and t>ft6timi:xcdtip with unsparing caricattrre ; and hence 
Ills book was generally denonnced tor its partiality and want of candour. 
'On the other hand, Captain Cochrane, in his Preface^ professes himself an 
enthusiast, and hopes that his readers may feel a tithe of his enthusiasm for 
Ooionbia and her ohildmw 

The author of the present work is evidently a close and ^irewd tibserver 
of men, manners, and circumstazux^s, but he disclaims any attempt at 
authorship. Bis work thereforjApfesses to be the plain and honest journal 
of a traveller, and to prove its aigi^ interesting idiaraGter we shall |Mrooeod 
to the plettNuit task of making^^w extmots. 

CARACCAS. 

The Tonte to CSaraocasis inferesthig, and Ike ofity is wdi desotibedin a 
tiaaralation from llie French of M. Lavay«M. 

Winding round the mountain ibr dflhoit disttoce from tlus'j^ass, t reached a point wluch 
^Iforded It beautiful bird's 6ye Vifew df the city and valley of Caraccas. The latter ie narrow, 
but of considerable length, &nd di8][>lays a verdant carpet of the most brilliant vegetation^ 
threaded by a winding silver streain, and animated by herds of catUe scattered over the rich 
pastures. A range of conical hills partly ibtercepts the view, but ^rbugh ihe intervala 
bdtvsreen them the plains Stre deen, stretching awity towards the horizon, the extren^ty beii^ 
lost in the distant range of mountains, clothed with b^ishwood, and of majestic "forms. 

The dty a^^ears from this point dlrettly beneath th^ eye, and has a very imposing elfectk 
On approaehing the guard-house of the barrier to pay the toll which is exacted from tmvellers, 
t was struck Mth the wretchedness of its appearance, the filth which surrounded it, and 
the squalid figures bf the soldiery, whose stam «tature, dirty ragged clothing, half-polished 
musquets, and lack of shoes and stockings, aliTorded coiivindng pro(^s of the exhausted and 
tttiserable statfe to which intestine wa^ had reduced this fine country, ^m this barrier, th« 
road lies along a ridge to>the entrance of the tdwn, where the first object that attracted my 
kttentidn Was a church on my lelt, which had been shattered by the earthquake. Tlie walls 
ftnly of the have, ftlthoUgh split iti soittfe j^lades, stood eifect, though partly concealed by 
the foliage of the wil& vegetftdbti, whiidh in this country seems ever ready to take advantage 
of the desertion 6t any Spot, to recover It from htiman usurpation : the central tower had 
n5t entirely fallen, but stood deeply rent froni the top in a leaning position, threatening de- 
struction to all within its reach. Many similar 9cenes of dilapidation characterized this part 
Of the'19«^, riiiiMe«ianA^hat«erMi«altai JetAiiiig with Vaitotii Aegrees cif^lhelhiatikm, being 
'met with ati»v«ry nogp ; a iitde farftwr on, «ytkiptonn of feiiovstioa ttp^iir, ih a fe¥r hMicek 
whidi "are building k and at ktigtiii) on rert«htttg the ^onthetnipart, few tt«ees of the tidkiiiutf 
are seen, the bouses generally remainingeHtire) With merely oedattonal flaws in the -walls. 
These are chiefly built of sun-dried clay, or mud beaten down between Wooden fipiibcft 
The roofs are of tile, and the wails white-washed. The city is well situated, and airy. 
The average height of the thermometer is ^^, >Mk a good breezf . 

OsrAecas, the Metropolis of the province of V«Ilezuefa^ whiie mtdn: the Spaniidi yoke, 
ibilAded in 1566 by Diego de Loaoda, is situated in the delicioas valley of Aingon. Although 
it is in IQo 30' ^ latitnde, and 67^ of West longitMde, this eievcttion, vdded to aome odier 
local causes, suffices to give it during winter the temperature of our spring, and in that 
season the heat is very seldom so great as our summers. It is ^ residence df the Captain'* 
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General; of Uie latendabt; of the Audienda, or supreme admimBtradVe ftod ju^dal, 
tribunal ; of an Archbbhop ; a . Cluster ; a> tribunal of the Inquisition (abolished by Uie 
present government), and a University. It has somewhat of a triangular shape, and is 
about two thousand toises long on eadi side. Like all other lowns in the New Worldf its 
streets are drawn at right angles, and are rather wide. Being built on an unequal sur&ce, 
whatever Caraccas wants in regularity, it gains in picturesque eflEbct ' Many of the houses 
have terraced roofs, others are covered with bent tiles ; there are many, that have only a 
ground-floor ; the rest have but one story more. They are built either of l>rick or earth 
well pounded, and covered with stucco, — of an architecture suffidently solid,- elegant,' and 
adapted to the climate. Many of them have gardens in their rear, which is the reason that 
this town has an extent equal to an European, one that' would 'tontain a huridred thousand 
persons. Four* beautiftil streams that traverse it coMribtrte ' 1» Its coolness and cleaidiness, 
and give it an air of animation which is not found in cides dej^ved of running water. As 
in some towns of the Alps and Pyrennees, each householder^ in Caraccas has the faivaluable 
advantage of having in his house a pipe of runiung and limpid water ; which does not f/ttmeat 
all the squares and almost all the streets bota having public fountains. In goieral there is 
much luxury and gilding in the decorations of the. houses of weakhy persons, and amoi^ all 
more deanliness and. comfort than in Spain. This, town. does not possess any pul)Uc edifice 
remarkable for its beauty and size, with the exception of the church of Alta Grada, built 
at the expense of the people of colour in Caraccas and its vicinity. 

During his stay at Caraccas, Captain _C. was invited to an eTening 
party, which he thas describes : j • 

In the evening I visited several families successively. accordinCg to the custom of die 
place. At' these houses I geners^y found the (^^^flw assembled m a room Ol-lighted with 
tallow-candles, and unincumbered ^th fVuiuture^^BplNM^S^and mats. The ladies rit oo 
these in general in tlie Turkish fkshion, in a coii^K which is more remarkable for ease 
than for displaying to advantage the proportions of their figures. In feet, the head alone is 
exhibited or adorned, the rest of the person, loosely attired, being enveloped in an ample 
fhawU The young ladies, although of dark complexions, are not destitute of a ruddy glow 
of countenance, nor of agreeable manners besides. They converse wiUi ease and vivadty, 
and are extremely inquisitive about the state of 80CM||y in England ; they sing with feeling 
iuid diterimination, accompanying their voices with the guitar, or a small harp, like the 
undent Irish one ; they are passionately fond of dancing, and the waltz is a great fovourite 
<with them. The natural capadty and talents they evince, exdte regret for the entire n^Iect 
of thdr education, the defects of which the conversation addressed to them by the men is 
litde adapted to supply. Gallantry, though universally professed by the latter, does not 
seem to inspire them with any idea of those pleadng assjlduities, those d.alicate attentions, 
vfhich elsewhere adorn and refine the sentiment ; and when we observe how little attention 
IS here pud to women before niirriage, we cannot be surprised at the total neglect whidi 
generally succeeds that ceremony. To the same cause might, in some degree, be attributed 
the preference shown by the ladies to foreigners, did not their unquestionable attachment to 
the laws of hospitality afibrd a solution more agreeable to their native admirers. 

At these parties, refireshments are handed round, counting of sweetmeats, to whidi all 
the partakers help themselves witii the same fork,'>-*of Water in large silver tankards, and 
sometimes chocolate. Littie or no play takes place on such occasions ; yet gaming, althou^ 
discountenanced by tiie legislature, is carried on by the men, in places appropriated to this vice, 
to a ruinous extent ; and thus they too often waste the treasures which ought to have been 
poured out for the public good in the exigencies of the state : a practice little less censurable 
than that of burying them in the ground, which is firequentiy resorted to by selfish and timid 
cupidity. 

' Chap. y. vol. I. consists, of a neat historical sketch of the Aboriginal 
Indians; which is followed bjr an oDtline of the histovy of Spanish America, 
in which the patriot services are set forth, especially the fortunes of Simon 
Bolivar, to whom the Captain dedicates his work. At p. 421 we have the 
following notice of oar gallant countryman, 

LORD COCHRANE. 

Peru was left nearly defenceless, in consequence pf the number of troops it had sent to 
attack the patriots in Chili ; but, owing to various drcumstances, it was not tiU Mardi, 18^, 
that any active progress was made in the Chilian expedition ; nor would the Chilians then 
have had a suffident naval force, (that of the Spaniards in the Pacific being considerable) 
had it not been for the exertions of Lord Cochrane, who on the invitation of the Chilian 
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9»>wiHiient BffMi, tci toke the oominaiid bf 4beir navy, and. wWck wm coB&CBfd ajion his 
JQ<d9blp in Noven^^r, 181$> o» bis arriTal in Qhili. 

|(y Septembei^, 1819» the €hi}i||n ipeet, uj^dfii th^ diire^tipi^ ^f {ifci i^QdnrtiiWy W9b 
greatly increased and rendered highly efficient ; and an attack was then mads t^n the 
batteries and shipping at Callao, which served in some 'degree to intimidate the Spaniards. 
He had previously, <m the 1st of March in tiiat year, issued a proclamation, declaring 
CiUao «ad tb« other poita of Feru in a. state of blockade^ His lordbbip aSbervfiud^ sailed 
to Guayaqi^f where \» ^uxprised and captured a number oi Ysluafale Spanish ships, laden 
with timbi^ luid naval stores : ho subsequently went to Valdisia, an impovtant and stEong^y 
Ibctifiod town, to the south of Ghiti, belonging to Hie Spaaiaidsr nhom he not otify saab- 
cfissivttly dinned all the enemy^a batteries, mounting seventy pieoei of canaoB, bat also 
possessed himsell of the town and psovince. 

. The ChiUfla f^vemnient was in the mean timo employed in preparing the ezpeditioB, 
lor which purpose il removed from the capital to Val^paraiso, in order the. more efiectuaiyr to 
ooropeate witili San Mfirttn in the organiaation of the anny. Lord Codwa^t, on his lotuin 
finm yah|ivia> doYOtod himself with the greatest zeal and assiduity io the eguyment of 
the fleet ; and the expedition was ready for sailing on the 15th of Jdigust 1820. The 
number of troops con^bted of nearly five tho^/iand m^n. San Martin was appointed com- 
msinderrinrchiei and cap^in-g^neral of the united liberating anpy. of Peru. The fleet 
under Lord Cochrane comprised ttie 0*Higgins of fifty guns ; the San Martin sixty ; the 
Laiitaro, forty ; In^ependencia, twenty-four ; three smaSer vessels, tod twenty trsfzisport^ 
The expe^tion sailed on the fOth of August, and on the 11th of September the whole 
army had cBsembarked at Pisco, about one hundred miles south o^ Liqaa. The Viceroy, Don 
Joaquim Pezeula, having decided to concentrate Ids force near Lima, t^e liberating army at 
first met with no resistance. On the 26A an armistice fi)r eight days naving been agreed upon, 
a eonfisrence was held between commissioners nominated by both parties^ at Mira^ores, a village 
between two and three leagmes south of Lima. Propositions were ma^o on both sides ; but 
the parties coidd not agKe, s^d the armistice was declared to be at an end on the 4th of 
October. San Martin marched to Ancon ; and Lprd Cochrane, Mritb part of his squadron, 
anchored in the outer roods of C^llao, the seaport of Lima. Here his lordship undertoc^ 
what appeared to b^ a desperate entetgrise, the cutting out the Spanish "ship Esmeralda, a 
hrge i^Srty-gun firigate, Which was moored with two sloops of war, under the guns of the 
castle, within a seinicirde of fiiurteen gun-boats, and a boom made of spars chained toge- 
dier. The ooofaie^ and i n tre pidity wi& which this was effected, at midnij^, on the 5th of 
NoTOttber, we^ perhaps never surpassed : the fii^iate was most gallantiy captured, and W9S 
steered triuiMihatiti^ out of the harbour, under the fire of the whole of uie north ^ce of 
the caade. The SlManiards, in this action, had upwards of one hundred and twenty men 
killed and wounded ; ^e Chilians, eleven killed and thirty wounded. Lord Cochrane thus 
obtained an aspendtocy upon the ooast^ v^ch the Spaniards did not afterwards venture to 
dispute. 

BOLIVAR. 

Bolivar, who is descended firom a family of distinction at Caraocas, lyas bom there about 
^e jrear 1785. Having been allowed to visit Europe, a permission which was formerly 
granted to very few natives of Spanish America, he finished his studies at Madrid, and then 
proceeded to Paris. After travelling in France, he traversed England, Italy, and a jMirt of 
Germany. He, in his twenty-thhd year, contemplated the establishment of the inde- 
pendence of his country, and adl his studies and observations were directed to that object. 

After marrying at Madrid the daughter of the Marquess of Ulstariz, he Returned to 
Oaraceas, where he arrived at the moment when the standard of independence had been 
vaosed } he, however, as already stated, disapproved of the system adopted by the Congress 
of Venezuela/ and refused to jmn Don Lopes Mendez in his mission to En^nd firoija the 
dew government, with which he ^together declined having any connection. 

Snbsequentiy to the earthquake which destroyed the dty of Caraccas, and in its efifect 
the independent government of Venezuela, B<divar seized the first opportonity of devoting 
himself to the service of his country, and hastened to join Miranda. The fiite of the latter 
has already been mentioned. Bolivar tdso was at first unfortunate ; the details of his alter- 
nate successes and ^y^sasters have already been given up to the year 1817. 

Bolivar is a good swimmer, an elc^gant dancer, and fiMid of music : he is a very pleasant 
companion at table; neither smokes nor takes snufi^ nor does he ever taste spirits. 

We are compelled to pass over the details of the priadpal events in the 
recent struggles for Sooth Amerioan independence ; some of which miglit 
have been spared. 

Vol. IV. I 
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9B COCHRAN fi*S TRAVELS IK COLOMBIA. 

The second Tolome opens with flie iiistory of Bogota, the capiUd of 
Colombia^ which occupies six out of eleven chapters ; and as these may he 
considered the most yalnable portion of the whole work, we shall quote a 
few passages. 

BOGOTA. 

Bogatkf the capital of Colombia, -mv founded in 1538, by Oonialo Xhnenes de Qn gwd a j 
who originally built twelve houses in honour of the[ twelve apostles, on the skirt of the two 
mountains of Mont Serrat and La Goadaloiipe. It is cntuated in N. lat 4**. 10', and W. 
long. 7S**, 50\ in an extensive and fertile plain, to the eastward of the great, chain of the 
•Andes. It is elevated to a height of B615 feet above the level of the sea, and preaenta an 
imposing appearance to the approaching traveller, by the peculiar amphi-theatrical form in 
which the cathedral, convents, and houses, are situated ; the whole being backed by the 
lofty mountains, on whose pinnades are convents, towering 1000 feet above the town itself^ 
which, extending fifom North to South, covers about a mile in length, from the extreme 
boundaries, and about half a mile in breadth in the widest part ; th^ ends tapering off into 
nea[rly single houses. 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 

The catliedral, which is of ,the Corinthian order, was built in 1814, i^oni the design of a 
native Colombian, who was put to death during the war of emancipation, notwithstanding 
bis eptreaties to be allowed to complete the work he had commenced. The exterior is not 
in good taste, or good keeping, the f^^^ade being without symmetry or el^ance ; but. the 
interior is very fine and even taste6il, the decorations being of white and gold, with handsome 
cornices, and superb altars around, dedicated to the patron stunts. Under tiie dome, in the 
centre of the building, the principal altar b raised in great splendour, opposite to which is a 
richly covered choir, profusely gilded. There is, belonging to this building, a statue of the 
Viigin Mary, adorned with 1358 diamonds, 11^95 emeralds, 3Tlt pearls, 59 amethysts, a 
topaz, and a hyacinth ; the pedestal alone is enriched with 609 amethysts ; and the artist is 
said to have received 4000 piastres for his labour. 

Of churches, monasteries, and convents, there are thirty-three in number { some of the 
churches attached to the convents are particularly rich ; the beat endowed ar6 those of San 
Juan de IHes, and the Dominican Order. These buildings are .generally square ; in the 
centre is a fountain, and around the building are two galleries, one beneath the other, about 
fourteen feet in breadth^ in which are the doors leading to the various cells of the monks. 
Tlie walls are decorated with paintings of the patron saint^ representing bis birth, mirades, 
sufferings, and death. There are nine monasteries for men, and three convents for women, 
the others having fallen into decay in consequence of the revolution, and the increase of 
knowledge and penetration of the natives, who are fost throwing off the yoke of bigotry and 
priestcraft, and assuming tile right of man to think and act &r'himsel£ A considerable, 
number of these slugs are, however, still left to &tten on the plunder which they extract 
from the credulity of the populace, though it is tol)e hoped that the inarch of human intel- 
lect in the transatlantic world will not be long retarded by such drones, but that a short time 
will bring their total dispersion. There is a hospital dependent on San Juan de Dios, but it 
is ratiier a speculation for profit, thaia an asylum for the sick and suffering ; all their medi- 
cines are sold; and thus do the monks make an* income of the afflictions of their fellow 
men. There is a military hospital, the medicines requisite for which are ^ilso obtained fimn 
these same brothers of the cowl, by orders .from the commiasario, on the representation of 
the surgeon ; this department has, however, most fortunately for the soldiery, been placed 
under the control of my finend Dr. Mayne, whose appointment as sui^geon-general must be 
productive of much benefit to the afflicted tenants of the hospital, though, in consequence of 
the delay in procuring the necessary medicines, serious events sometimes occur. 

There are three colleges, conducted on a scale superior to that of the hosjatals ; they 
are well situated and strongly built; that of the Jesuits. is the principal; the nuyority of 
the professors are monks, there being but few of the laity. The youth are instructed in 
Latin, mathematics, natural and moral philosophy, and theology. Besides this, there is 
now.forniing a school of mineralogy, under the auspices of Dr. Mariano di Rivero, a moat 
sensible, scientific, and clever roan, a native of Peru, Educated in the schools of England, 
France, and Germany, and recommended by Baron Humboldt to the government This 
gentieman, who is particularly skilled in the practical knowledge of tiie .best methods of 
mining in all its branches, is also founding a National Museum, which has, under his hands, 
made considerable progress, and for which be has travelled, to increase the collection ahneady 
amaased ; and out of Uie four thousand dollars per annum allowed him by the govtonroent, 
he has genejwusly resigned one thousand to augment the funds of the MiueDBa. They 
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Wee establisfaecl here a '-Lancastrian school on the most liberal fMincipies^ . for which 
the natives are principally indebted to the praiseworthy exertions of the Vice-President, 
General Santander, through whose strenuous endeavours to put in force' the commands oC 
congress, these schools have been established not only in the capital^ but in the most remote 
▼ilkq^ of the republic ; and I am convinced that every one who has a feeling of interest in 
liiis subject, will agree with me in paying the meed of praise to the inde&tigable Vice-Pre- 
sident, who has so unceasin^y exerted himself in furthering thus beneficially the vital in- 
terests of his country, and in this point giving an example to the old world, many of whose 
inhabitants are averse from disseminating the blesdngs.of education, and Instructing the 
minds of the poor. 

By the hi^-sounding title of palace given to the residence of the President of the- Re- 
public, one might be led to expect a noble and sumptuous building ; but it is in fiict merely 
a flat-roofed house, built, like the other edifices of the country, of sunburnt day. On each 
side of it are attached two lower buildings, or wings, wiAout symmetry or proportion, the 
one being much longer than the other ; the extreme part of the longest wing is the prison, 
at the windows of which the prisoners are allowed to appear and importime the charity of 
the passengers, or hold intercourse with their Mends ; between this and the main part of 
the palace. M sitnated the office of the Etcrimnos, or Notaries, by whom tiie government 
stamps, &c. are told, and who draw up writings at a moderate expense. 

The mint is a large plain building. In consequence of the mistaken policy of the go- 
vernment in giving merely a debenture for the uncoined gokLbraught to them by the natives, 
instead of returning, as in former times, a proportionate quantity A oouied metel, the ma- 
chinery, &C. of this place is at a stand-still, and its treasury entirely exhausted. 

There are three sets of barracks, formed finom the old and . foneken monas^ries ; and. 
two quartels, one for the militia in the Grand Plaza on the left of the Cathedral, the other in 
the square of San Francisco for the President's body-guard when off duty. There b a 
mestranza, or artillery depot, where all military furniture and equipments are made ; but in 
a style which wouM be much benefited by aid of European workmen to direct and Improve 
the whole. This is the only place in Bogot4 where any repairs can be made to articles of 
Eunqpean fiibnc. j,- 

The theatre u a well-constnicted building, and its interior arrangements are better than 
might be expected: it is not difiicult to hear ia any part of it. The boxes are all let to 
fiunilies ; but for two reals you gain- admission to the pit, which is half covered with chairs, 
and the back part left for standing room ; the company is mixed, but orderly and well 
behaved. 

THE STREETS, 

After the manner of the old Spanish towns, intersect each other at right angles. There 
are four plasas and squares ; the rest of the houses are biult in what are termed quadrat. 
The principal streets are the Caile Rsal and San Juan d§ Diet ; the former has a paved 
footway on both sides of the road, the latter only on one : these are the chief resorts of the 
fashionable loungers, and lead to the Alameda, or promenade. The streets, east and west 
from the mountsdns, have streams of water running down them, which empty themselves 
into the small rivers of San Frandaco and San Augustin (so called 'fi»m the convents whose 
walls they lave), and over wUch are five bridges. The roads are paved with a small spedes 
of stone, and incline firom the side towards the centre, down which the watei^hannels are 
made, and not at the sides as with us. The prindpaJ pUua, in which the daily market is 
held, has on one side the cathedral, and the chapel * attached to it ; and on the other, the 
palace of the President, &c. ; on the North side, private houses, with shops beneath ; and 
on the South, the Quartel of the Militia, and the Record Office. 

THE MARKET 

Is well suppfied with meat, consistinil; of beef^ mutton, and pork. The beef and mutton 
are tolerable, but fiur inferior to English, the grain of tiie meat being coarser, the people not 
understanding how to fiitten animab for killing ; the pork is generally of a dark tinge, and 
very strong, consequentiy disagreeable to an European stomach ; the natives, however, I 
think,, consumed a greater quantity of it than of either beef or mutton. Beef is sold in the 
market at three-pence a pound ; mutton, two reals (one shilling) a quarter ; pork, at three- 
pence. The whole is badly killed, and worse cut up, so much so, that I looked out for a 
butdier, who did not frequent the market, and who had learned to kill m the English man- 
ner. The price of the meat was consequentiy increased, but then, besides being better 
killed, it had been carefully frittened. Poultry is reasonable, being from nine-pence to one 
shilling for a good fowl, and sixpence for a large chicken. There are but few vegetables at 
present ; potatoes, aracaicha*, tomatas, and salad, being the chief. However, all European 
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▼egetabte* will thrive well ; and ere long, i trtut, aU kinds of seeds, properly prepated^ wffi 
be sent out for sale to that country. Indeed, few speculationfl in the small way would pay 
better than takhig a small estate, or form, dose to Bogota, and laying it out as kitchen and 
firuit gardens; one or two common gardeners would be enough to direct the whole, hayfaig 
labourers of the country under them : there would be a sure demand for all the * produce* 
Every species of fruit and vegetable that comes to market is reasonable, and in great 
abundance; 

Here are Hkewise some of the manufiietures of the country, all made by hand^ consisting 
of coarse blanke.ts, roanas or bloaks, made nearly square, with a hole for the head to go 
through in the centre, coarse cottons for shirting, and the same striped for making trowsers 
for the lower class ; besides these, they sell straw hats made in the neighbourhood, but 
which do not boast much neatness or durability ; they have, however, the recwnmendatioa 
of being cheap, costing only two shlHiug^ and sixpence each. 

Attempts have been made at pottery, buttfalB is yet in a primitive state, diiefly consisting 
of a rcfddi^h coloured day, formed into jars, and large vases for water, also pots for cooking, 
and some flat plates ; they appear, however, hiferior to the aborq;inal Indians in this brand» 
of trade, as some of the vessels dug out of the Indian graves are much> superior. The 
Indians formed theirs supported by animals-,- and beautifolly punted.—* -Tbe market com- 
mences at day-light, and is generally over Sy noon. 

The sliops ar« generally right and feft of the entrances to the principal houses^ for 
which purpose the ground-floors are sacrificed, *the dweUings being always up-stmrs in the 
first floor, and the windows over iiio^ of the shops ; above the front entrance are the apart- 
ments of the Ikmily, 6n (lie side wifldn the court-yard are the best iooms,v and fodng die 
entrance th^ servttils' offices, ftc: ; there is in some of th^ largest houses a second court be- 
yond, 'whSeh is devoted to offices, staMes, laundries, &c. We paid at the rate of three 
hundred dollars per amnwn for tlie nnfiun&hed house we inhabited. The shops are very 
amall,— -all riftai),- with very few exceptions. 

The houses are leiw, in consequence «f bdng suliject to the shodt of earthquakes : tiwy 
are bwlt of sun-dried bridi, covered witb tiles^ and white-Waidwd ; small windows -wilfa 
iron bars, partly gilded, besides larger ones with firamework of wood outside $ very few 
gjlass windows f seMoHU aiQr ceiSngs. TJie doota are of vatloas hei^its. The voomB and 
atttrcases are s(Wi«lhnes pdnted i^ handsoase bord^ia, with festoons of flowers^ and iasd- 
scapes ; and sMIei large houses ha^e the picture ti St Christopher, liie ptttron saint, on die 
atdrcase. 

THE COSTUME* 

The costume of the people is remarkable, particularly that of the females. There is no 
distincdon between rich and poor in the style of walking dress. The -mantilla, black or 
Ught blue, made ik la mode Etpagnoli, is worn j a piece cl blue doth envelopes the head« 
and frequendy conceals the whole of the features, except the eyes ; this readies to the waist, 
and the whole is kormounted widi a broadrbrimmed beaver hat. Tbb is generally aUowed 
to be a preposterous and unbecooung dress ; but as yet no foahionable lady has had the 
courage to set a new style for tlie example of her countrywomen. They are aedulou^y 
carefid to deck thefr feet in the most becoming manner, and with. studied coquetry, as diey 
are in general well formed, and extremely small, ^heir step is very pteidiar, all from hip 
to ahde without bending the knee } and a sidling motion of the body. How for this adds 
to the grace of appearance and ease of deportment, I will leave to abler judges to dedde. 
The lower classes are generally barefooted, except the peasantry of the plains, who wear 
alpargaiSs, a kind of Roman sandal, made of ike fibres of a tree. They wear Hkewise a 
full large mantle, called roana, or roquilla, made of the doth of the country ; die head 
passes through a hole in the centre, and the roquilla fells loosely and gracefully over the 
shoulders, and completely covers the body, and conceals the arms. The tout etuenddt is 
elegant, as it drops in ea^ and becoming folds« 

SUNDAY. 

With the earlksst dawn of Sunday morning the bells of tke various monasteries and 
churches begin ringing, and masses oommence and continue, with very Mtde intemiissSon, 
during fhe whtfle of the day. From ten to twelve the Calle fteal is thronged with die in- 
habitants : at every oomfer are grOupes of dtiaens and officers, anxiooBly^lisleiiing to the 
readihg of the Sunday's Gazette, or any new and interesting pamphlet that may fainpe issued 
from the Golomluan press. 

A stranger wishing to attend mass at the most fashionable hour, should rqiair to the Calle 
Ileal a litde before twelve, at which time the church bell of the monastery of St. I>oadqg» 
rings; by taking a station in a balcony opposite to the door of this chureh, you have a frdl 
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view of the gay .world ; here you percelnre the young military officer! mogecL in lines* through 
which the ladies have to j^ass, and undergo the scrutiny of their ^et : afi inllictioa, by £e 
way, to which I could not discover that any otijectioii was jpaader The ladies a;gpeaix pressed 
in black silk, with a mantiUa of the same luaterial, which covers the . head, and a round 
black hat of the country. This dress was originally ip^nded to be very plain, and pe9u- 
liarly adapted to devotion, inasmuch as the eyes should not be attracted by the extenor of 
any one, but entirely engrossed by the devout purposes of attendance ; but time has greatly 
altered the original costume^ which is now the reverse of simple and plain, being frequently 
particularly elegant^ and sometimes actually guady, — the present custom being to trim the 
dresses with a profusion of lace^ black beads and bugles, and fre<{nently long taces of 
threaded bugles hang in straight lines all round the dress, from the h^gbt of the knee, and 
at other times they are gracerally formed into festoons j these dress6s are consequently ex- 
pensive. Many of the lower class, in endeatouring to imitate th^ir Hdier neighbolirs, make 
a grotesque appearance, being dressed in a -gay gown, without the aooompanSment of shoes 
or stockings. It is customary to wear white alk stockings with these Mack dresses, and 
often eoloured shoes. 

At the conclusion of mass, the ladies have, in retking, to endure the same ordeal as pit 
their entry, as.but few isen attend the mws> unless they havefimie partici|lar Ql(jiaet in vieyir» 
some " metal more attractive ** than devotipn. Aft^ mass it is ^uytomary to pay a v\sit to 
the Vice-President, who holds a levee on this day, from twelve till two o'clock. 

The evening is generally spent in visiting from house to house, and sometimes you may 
succeed in forming a little piano-forte dance, which may be done in a Roman Catholic 
country on a Sunday evening, widiout being considered as a sin. 

The persobal desoriptioii of the mttiTes is worthy of tnuMoript : 

Hie mtyority of the women are by no means handsome ; they certainly have fine eyes 
and dark halr^ — but neither features, complexion, nor figure are good when compared with 
those of Europeans. Some few have, when yoimg, a liSle bloom on their che^s, but in 
general a sallow or Moorish cast of fiice meets the eye ; occasionally you do meet a young 
lady whose preten^ons to beauty would be allowed even in Europe. The one most gene- 
rally admired is named Bemadina, and is a daughter of a good &mily. She was about 
seventeen years of age when I saw her, lively and agreeable, her figure good, and rather 
above the middle height ; amasingly fine eyes, with whose indfluence she was perfectly well 
acquainted ; jet black hair of luxuriant growth, which she kept always neatly and elegantly 
dressed ; fine regular features, with a charming mixture of red and white, bordering on the 
most interesting species of brunette ; and pearly teeth, that shone between her vermSillon 
Bps. The women envied her, and ^e men did right in admiring her, as the fiurest speci- 
men of Nature's work they had ever seen. 

The men, taken as a body, are fax handsomer than the women, an4 their dark com- 
plexions, more agreeable to the eye* They are better educated, being genesafly able to read 
and write : beyond this.thdr abilities rar^y extend, as the^ are seldom seen reading) and 
scarcely ever devote any time to sti^dy, or improvement of the mind. 

At page 141 is a sfight sketch of the Pearl Fishery, the Peaxl Fishings 
Company, and the enactments of the session, in which is a clause granting 
our city jewellers, Messrs. Rundell and Bridge, the exclnsive right of fishing 
for pearl oysters with machines, for ten years ! 

We have neither space nor time to follow oar anihor in his route. He 
arrived at Garthagena March 28, and on April 30 he anchored in Port Royal, 
Jamaica. In our progress through his work we regret to observe a lack of 
information on the actual state of the country. We have too much of the 
author and bis adventures, consisting of introductions and invitations, the 
details of which, tibough very amusing, do not partake of an important cha- 
racter. Qur traveller's memoranda are occasionally trifling, suefa as, " saw 
a troop of long- tailed mookeys—^passed a beautiful snake,'' &c. 

The volumes are, aiS our fraternity in the Row would say,. ioeUgot up, with 
fine coloured plates, and a map of Colombia by Sidney Hall. The frontis- 
piece to vol. I. is, however, too grotesque, and reminds us of an old carica- 
ture called *' the BwA-stopper.'^ Again, in our eeoBoniioal and elosely*' 
printed pages, we mjoust protest against such e;xpansive and expensive print- 
|iig as that, of the volumes before us, both of which might easily have been 
compressed into one volume of ordinary bulk ! Unfortunately, the literature 
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of modern travellerl assimilates to the literatare of the stage in the preseiJt 
day ; and this work resembles a splendid melo-drame. Captain Coobraie- 
is a good book-maker, and his chapter heads are the stage effect ; the printer 
and stationer the machinist and scene-painter ; , and the publisher the ma- 
nager, who is an adept in his art. 


COOKERY AND CONFECTIONARY*. 

The alliterating title of this volume may at first induce our readers to ima- 
gine it a lums of literature, but we can assure them it is in every sense a va- 
luable practical manual, combining elegance with utility and economy. 
Mr. Cooke is, we understand, a professor of gastronomy, who ranks high in 
his art, and who possesses the advantage of experience, which is not the lot 
of a certain auackish rival. He is therefore well qualified to produce a va- 
luable book, in which he not only figures as author, but as draughtsman of 
several tasteftil designs in ornamental pastry and confeetionary. In short, 
he is in every sense of the' term a man of uuu. In a slight preface, llr. 
Cooke quaintly observes: 

" Upon most subjects there is only a right and a wrong way, so that it may be logically 
inferred, he who is not in the one, must certainly be in the oth» ; but it is not so . with 
cookery, the modes of right, in that very popular art, being as various as the tastes of die 
rational biped, and how Tarious that is, needs no discussion. Nothing, for histance, can weD 
be more opposed than the cooking of ancient and modem times i the Romans, to say the 
least of it, were every jot as luxurious as ourselves ; and yet, what modern stomach could 
digest the luxury of a dish of snails ? and this was a treat to which the philosopher, Pliny, 
invited bis friends, as if it had been a gateau de veau, or a frecandeur of salmon. But to 
say the truth, the whole of the Roman cookery seems to have been borrowed from the 
kluhen of Macbeth's witches, and concocted much ailer the fashion of their ' gruel thick, 
and slab,' equally palatable and odoriferous. We need not, however, go so far back, as this 
being eqi\ally decisive between France and England ; a Frenchman is in despair at the un- 
mitigated toughness of plain roast and boiled. And an Englishman is still less likely to re- 
concile himself to a firicassee of frogs, even with the luxurious addition of garlic, or though 
it should be helped out with the R«man sauce of assafcetida." 

On this argument the author grounds his claims to the special attention of 
the female world. 

We shall not tantalize our readers with extracts from the present work, 
which cannot be surpassed by Gunter, Jarrin, Ude, or Bieauvilliers. Wo are 
ourselves lovers of good i living, and admire the taste and economy of the 
lady who served up a garnished dinner for seven-pence halfpenny. At the 
same time we know there are many jokes on female accomplishments in 
cookery ; but being true Englishmen, we must side with the ridiculed party, 
who chose their wives by their proficiency in the several branches of do- 
mestic management, but more especially in that of the kitchen. 


WB;STMINST£R HALLt. 

The study of the law is strongly associated with technicality and dryness, but 
the editor of " Westminster Hall'' has proved, that like every other profes- 
sion, the law is not without its facetiae, nor its members without their eccen- 
tricities. For example, what choice morcels of wit and humour are to be 
found in the vivacious career of Curran, one of the brightest luminaries of 
his age. In these volumes we have assembled the curiosities of legal lite- 

* Cookery and Confectionary, by John Conrade Cooke. 13mo. 6s. Simpkin and <7o. 
t Westminster Hall ; or Anecdotes and Professional Relics of the Bench, Bar, and 
Woolsack. 3 vols, foolscap, 8vo. 21s. ' Knight- and Lacey. - ' . 
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jrhtuce from Alfired to Gkorfe the Fourth, and vice versa, in an amusing milangty 
oombtning the gravity of Baeon and SeJden, with the lighter and more 
sparkling anecdotes of their sucoessors. Nor is the work a mere oompila^ 
tion, for we recognize in it many judicious editorial touebes, in addition to a 
series of original articles on the Temple and other Inns of Court. The 
volumes are embellished with several well' executed portraits, a chart of emi- 
nent lawyers, and other interesting engravings, and altogether form an elc-^ 
gant addition to the library of the iaW'Student^ and the man of taste. 


TriE LAUGHING PHILOSOPHER*. 

This volume is, as its title-page expresses, a compilation from the works of 
Democritos, and his illustrious diaieiples in England and France. It is pre- 
faced by a smart prologue, reporting the opinion of a council of Wits, as- 
sembled on Salisbury Plain, to assist the editor in the compilation of this 
volume, by fixing a certain standard of wit, whereby to decide on' admis- 
sible productions of that class, in the same way that jewellers' goods pass 
** the hall mark.'' Henoe a scene of sharp discussion arises on Sie ever to 
be contended criterioBt of wit, in which Swift, Sterne, Pope, Dryden, Addi- 
son, Buckingham, Denms, Johnson, Locke, Goldsmith, and BuUqi, are the 
disputants^ in quotations from their extant works. But even these luminaries 
cannot settle the point, and the editors avail themselves of this contra- 
riety of opinion, in presuming that there is no part of their volume which 
may not take shelter under one or other of the gseat authorities composing 
this illustrious convoeation. On turning over the- seven hundred pages eom- 
posing this work, we recogniase many old acquaintances, but, like the man 
in the j est, we are induced to doff our hats to them. As a repository of 
witticisms, bon mots, jeux d' esprit, and pleasant pasquinades, the Laughing 
Philosopher is a golden treasury, and the editors have shown their good 
sense and classic taste, by inserting such articles as Butler's Characters, 
from his Remains ; the purest wit of Congreve and Swift ; and, in short, the 
most humourous papers in the British Essayists. 

The Laughing Philosopher will therefore be found an agreeable compa- 
nion on a long journey, and a library for the coffee-room, which, had Wash- 
ington Irving possessed when at the Derby inn, it would probably have 
crossed his interesting adventure with " the Stout Gentleman." We should 
mention that this exquisite piece of humour^ together with similar produc- 
tions of the same author, are to be met with in the present work. 


ODES AND ADDRESSES TO GREAT PEOPLEt. 

This little volume is what Pierce Egan would call a <' prime go ;'' but, quoting 
the same vocabulary, it is not altogether a ** musical spell.'' It contains 
fifteen Odes, which in piquancy and poetical merit are very unequal. The 
best, however, are very replete with smartness and humour ; and we do not 
recdUeet to have seen them surpassed since the days of Dr. Walcot, the 
satiric Pindar of his age. The author, in a quaint preface, apologizes, to the 
unadcbressed Great People in the following, laconic terms : 

■ 

To those unaddressed, an apology is due ; — and to them it is very respectfully offered. 
Mr. Hunt, for his Permanent Ink, deserves to have his name recorded in his own compositipn. 
Mr. Colman, the amiable King's Jester, and Oath-blaster of the modern Stage, merits a line» 

* The Laughing Fhilofloplier> by John Bull, Esq. Square ISmo. 1 Os. 6d. Sherwood & Co. 
t Odes and Addresses to Great People. Foolscap 8vo. 5s. 6d. Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy . 
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Mr. A ocum, whose fame is potted. Mr. BiAAgamn, the maker «f Peileiit ^ttaty Gottns. Mc 
Kean, thte gr^at Lustre of the Boxee. . Sir Hwapfavey Dmveyv tkt great Lain^fighier ef the 
Piti. SiaWimamCoiif^efe,miecl1hBipn^ Yc%ie«eiri 

others call fot the Muse's «p^rob«tiiin. 

The first Ode is addressed to Mr. Grahatfi, die seronatit, akid as it U 
among the ple^santest of the volume^ we shall ifif^odOc6 it to 6ur readers. 


Dear Graham, Whilst the husy crowd. 
The vain, the wealthy, and the proud, 

Their meaner flights pursue, 
Let us cast off the foolish ties 
That hind us to the earth, tmd rise 

And take a hird's-eye view ! — 

A few more whifi^ of my segar, 
And flien, in Fancy's afry car, 

Hove w4th Ihee fbt ibi rfdes*:— 
How oft this fragrant sm^e upeurfd 
Hath horne me fiom tfav little worUI» 

AndfOldiatinitKes!— ' 

Away ! — away K-fhe bubble iffls — 
FaneweU to «ar^ and all its h9b ! 

We seem to cut die wind I-** 
So high we moont, so swift we go^ 
Thethhsmiy tops are &r below, 

The Eagle's kft behmd 1--^ 

AhmeS mjr brsfn ftegins io sll^litn !— 
The worid is g^rowing vather dim ; 

The steeples and the trees-^- 
My wife is getting ver^ sm«H ! 
I cannot sde my hfbe at ^ !~r 

The DoUond, If you please ! — , 

Po, Onkam, iet me hUte a iqub. 
Lord! whataUBfiputitis, 
That little world of Mogg's! — 


Are those the London I>ockB?-r^that channel, Look what a vantage liraght we've got ! 


The mighty Thames? — a proper kennel 
For tixat small Ide of Dogs ! — 

Whatii that seeing; «e«-«ni fheref 
That fiur^ dome, St Piul'sl — I swear, 

Wren must have been a Wren!— - 
And that small stripe ? — it caimot be 
The City Road I— Good hick 1 to see 

The little ways of men ! 


Licdd, ihd6e^t--^]nf teyelnla Hclie 
To find a turnpike.— I must take 

Their tolls upon my trust 1 
And where is mortal lafmur gone t 
Look, Ghnbam^ lor « litde stone 

Mac Adamized to dust ! 

L^ok at the 1i<)n^1-''-less t&an files !•<— 
Oh, ^h«t t vt'ttte It was vf tf^ 

To wish lo tfe a Msyorl 
What is the honour f—^none A tH ; 
One's honour must be very 'eaaU 

F<v such a ^vic (iiair !— 

And there^s CttMhdU l—^ds Ar falMf^- 
Mtffiddks I fiinfty *to* Hke votf 
. Its liiaa;guaBdiAOogB^ 
Like pftnny dclla-*^ tiay show 1— 
WiSll,— «I ynnat say they're ruled below 
By very little kgs 1— 

Oh ! txfaham, faenr the upper- sir 
AkBitetht standards of compne} 

One of our sUfcen fi^gs 
WafAAix^fer Liondidn all about — • 
Na^, Jhen-»-let's even empty out 

Anodier brace of ^Mgs l 

A ii; ibr oMi, aqd all its temstMs !^ 
We ate above ^»e wiirld'a inpiiHORt, 
^G^rAam! we'D have our own! — 


Now do you thiiik Sh Wsdter Scott 

Is such a Great Unknown t 

Speak up,-~ or'hath he hid his name 
To crawl thro' " subwi^s" anio fiune. 

Like Williams of ComhiU'?— 
Speak up, my lad — when men run smsO 
We'll show what's litde in them aU, 

Receive it how they will !— 


And shall not we ? Let's think aloud ! 
Thus being oouch'd upon a cloud, 

Chraham, well haie our ^es 1 
We felt the great when we were less. 
But we'll retort <n littleness 

Now we are in the skies. 

Otf r author ahroWs fihtfs^ir to%e tita, ibe ^p&ot pdi^seeifled atiihof Oft when 
Blackwood has «o often rented hk ^ipileen ; and then \»f Idiui ibe l^iriMS 
the .patronage of Caiiiiibell and L/angBMn, the Imwi of iba ^ WHHi&Wkmf 
Rothschild, the Golden Ball, &c. ; and at length thus describes his descent : 

Ahmei IVe foudh'd a stxfng fli^ op«8 The ettOi is dose ! OthOty 

The any vahre t — ^the gas elopes — Like a humt pn^ it appears, 

Down goes our bright balloon ! — Studded with tiny sparks 1 

Farewell the skies ! the clouds 1 I smell Methinks I hear the distant rout 

The lower worid ! Ovaham, fiireWeU, Of ceeolies tumbling all about — 

Man of the siUten moon! We're dbte above the Burks ! 


A 

I hear Hie wMchiiicn on dieir beats, 
Hawldng Hat hcfor sUmniC the stredfs. 

Lovd 1 tHiafc a isriitel jar 
it h vpen the cuA to ligbt ! 
WeB— liieiK'« tke finish of our flight ! 

INre smoked my last segar ! 

By the way, as oar aatbor id evidently fond of his se^ar.we would recom- 
mend him to the Segar Bivan latelj opened in the neighopurhood of Covent 
Garden. * . 

Coiosstts Mac Adam, and Mrs* Fiy^ are the subjects of the second and 
third odes ; bat the propriety of satirizing philanthropy in sach tetms as 
the following, ii^ jperhaps questionable : 


I like your chocolate^ gidod Mrs. Fry ! 

I like your cdokery in every ^ay ; 

I like your shrove-tide service and supply ; 

I like t6 hear your sweet Ttmdeam play ; 

I like the pity in your full-brimm'd eye ; 

I like y«ur carriage,' and your silken grey, 

Your dove-like lui>its, and your nlent pr«ich- 

ing ; 
But I don't like your Newgatory teaching. 

Come out of Newgate, Mrs. Fry ! Repair 
Abroad, ahd find your ^upilb in fhb '^eets. 
O, <Jome^brbad faito die wholesdme i^. 
And takt your moval plai:^, %eAire Bin s«at8 
Her i^tokied sel^ in th^ FMfeaMr'ft'^lMiY. 


Suppose some morals raw ! the true i«odpt's For Aat ensureth skigtenesB of htart.*-*- 


To dress them in>lfae pan, but do not try 
To cook £hem in the fire, good Mrs. Fiy. 


Put on your decent bonnet, and come out ! 
Good hu^k, die ahdetits did not set up schools 
In gaol — but at the Poreh .'^hinting, no doubt, 
That Mce should have a lesson in the rules . 
Before 'twas whipt by law. — Q come about. 
Good Mrs. Fry 1 and set up forms and stools 
All down the Old Bailey, and thro* Newgate 

IStreet, 
But not in Mh Wontner's proper seat! 

In bri^, — Oh teach the child its moral rote. 
Not in ih.t way firom which it won't depart, — 
But oit^'— ^ut-'-'-out. Oh, bid itwiflk remote ! 
And if Ike skies ore clos'd agahist the smart, 
Ev'b tot htm wear ihe single4)i!«asted cooEt, 


Do what you wiU^ his every want supfdy, 
I Xtep lum — ^but out of Newgate, Mrs. Fry ! 


"then follow tUchard Martin, £sq., iwhose nltra-humanity exposes him to 
many a dresssing— the Great Unknown — and Champion Dymoke — and Joe 
Giimaldi, Sen. ; oal the ode to the latter falls short of the stanzas addressed 
to that facetious gentleman on his quilting the stage, which appeared a few 
months since in a dramatic periodical work. The jen d' esprit on the A. B C 
correspondence, and the church lore of Silvanns Urban, in the Gentieman's 
Magaaiiae, is truly ludienms, and wiB not tend to increase our satirist's po- 
puladtv kmong its readeils, nor get him dubbed F.S.A. The next subject is 
the '' ^team Washidg Company/' iblldwed by a letter of remonstrance. from 
6rid^et Jones, laundress, which tivals even the celebrated correspondence 
and orthographical elegance of Miss Lavinia Ramsbottom. We regret that 
we have not room for wis waSh-tub epistle, which concludes thus: 

Well, its 'God Ibr <Bg AB, and ^msiry Washer ^i^odinien for hdrsel^ 
And so you might, without .^ovixig any on us off the shelf. 
But if you wamt'Koddies youd liet women abe 
And ptul off Todr Fattens, — and leate the wtk^ng'to we 
That nose what's what — Or mark what I say, 
Youl make a fine i&etOft tof fish <if ¥oiv Gtose some ifikayw.- 
When the Atdder >metn wwlts fFbeb ^BibB find their ant nun at aU, 
And Christ mMaelua— And neKdr a'CSotii to^y in €liM Hall^ 
^r send a d^np'rimt to'hiB W^eririp*4heMaie 
Till hesirvmiliB Poor •liai^-aBd caht set^poli in \m €haie-^» 
. Besides itfiss-Malicfaii^ LBmed liodys Haia, u ^ <«Mit :|inr you not to wash 

(for you dont wash) but to stew 
And make Peples Stockins yeller sis ought to be Blew 
With a vast more like That, — and all along of Steam 
Which wamt meand by Nater for any such ^eom — 
But thalii your lioeBCS and youl 'haive to makit It 'Good, 
And I cant say Fm flony afose GM if you 4 
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For men mcnight 6et liiiir Bitad ^gnaivmuf wayt 
Without taking oiiniy-7-«y«, and Moor to your Ptays 
If You Was even to Turn Dust Men a 4rf wiS&ag Diet* 
But you ougfatiiit to Hurt Them «a memt IM ¥«■ ae Bwt T 

YiNttn ¥ndi Anymodtyy 

Briqobt Johml 

The Ode to Dr. Kitchener, author of the Qaack's (we beg the l>oetDr!lg 
pardon), the Cook's Oracle, is a show-up in its way. Our author tliu9 apos- 
trophises this prince of gastronomy: 


Hail ! muldfaiious man 1 
Tbou Wondrous, Admirable Kitchen Crichton 1 

Born to enlighten 
The laws of Optics, Peptics, Munc, Cooking- 
Master of the Piano — and the Pan — 
As busy with the kitchen as the skies ! 

Now looking 
At^me rich stew thro' Galileo's eyes, — 
Or boiling eggs — timed to a metronome — 

As much at home 
In spectacles as in mere isinglass— 
In the art of frying brown — as a digres^on 
On munc and poetical expresnon,— 
Whereas, how few of all our cooks, alas f 

The Address to the Dean and Chapter of Westminster and his coOeagnas 
is called forth by the exaction of fees for viewing the tombs in Poets' Comer; 
a measure wBich is disgraceful to Ihe power that. sanctions it. The volume 
concludes with an Ode to Mr. Bodkin, Secretaiy to iUie Mendicity Society^ 
the smartest passages of which we transcribe : 


Coul4 teH Callione from « OaOfigee I" 

How rew there be 
Could leave the lowest for the highest stories, 

(Observatories,) 
And turn, fike thee, Diana's calculator, . 
However cook*t synonimous with Kater!* 

Alas 1 still let me say. 

How few could lay 
The carving knife beside the tuning finrk, 
like the proverbial Jack ready lor any work I 


Hail, King of Shreds and Patches, hail| 

Disperser of the Poor ! 
Thou Dog in office, set to bark 

All be^iars from the door ! 

Great overseer of overseers. 

And Dealer in old rags ! 
Thy public duty never fails. 

Thy ardour never flags ! 


Oh, when I take 'my walks abroad. 

How many Poor I nat$t 
Had Doctor Watts walk'd now-a-days, 

He would have written this ! * 

Thou knowest besL I medicate. 

My Bodkin, no offence 1 
Let us, henceforth, but nurse our i>oimds, 

Thou dost protect our pence ! 


We confess that we have experienced much gra^cation in the perusal 
of these trifles. They possess the wit, without the indelicacy, of Peter 
Pindar ; but the execrable puns with which they are interlarded, are a great 
drawback on the genuineness of their wit, ahd ihe sterling character of their 
sparkling satire. 


\ 


THE TWO MINAS AND THE SPANISH GUERILLASt. 

A SHORT time sinco General Mina published ** A short Extract" from his 
life, which the translator of the present work appears to treat as a military 
court-card ; for in his Preface he says — 

The reader will here find no such splendid array of " 143 regidar or occasional actions 
(without reckoning small encounters)" as that set forth by the general, and in which he 
states himself to have ." given battle, or sustsdned the attack/'-— defeats are with ium out of 
the question, — nor will he find any mention of the €(eneral having broken .the enemy's 
squares upon three different occasions, one of which was at Placencia, where, he says, " Nat- 
withstanding the $uperwr numburt of tA<<efiMiy>. I mads- 1900 vrfaMry pritoturif amdput to 
ths twmrd the whole of his cavalry," 


Captain Kater, the Moon's Surveyor. 
t The Two Minas and the Spanish Guerillas, translated fiY>m Capt H. Von Brandt's 
I' *< On Spain." By a British Qfficen 8vo.,pp.77.. EgertDn^ 


work 
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Neilber does our patriotic coantryman admire the Bobadil spirit of Mina, 
when speaking of Vittoria. He says — 

Above aU, the reader will in vain look for such particulars as might tend to confirm the 
assertion, that ** the issue of the decisive battle of Vittoria," (which all military men must 
acknowledge to have been a most brilliant result aridng out of the sound dispositions of the 
Duke of Wellington), "wouM have bun very douhtftU," if his Grace had not been supported 
by Mina and his band of Guerillas. 

It should be obserTed, that Mina having set aside the profits arising from 
the sale of his Memoirs, to the relief of his suffering countrymen, calls forth 
the following liberal feeling ; 

The writer of these observations would have abstained fiK>m all idea oS publishing th& 
following extracts, had he supposed, for a moment, that they would tend to dimini^, in 
any degKe, the sale of General Mina's work, and thus operate as a check upon the bene- 
volent purposes which he contemplates ; but, as it is well known that any tlidBg likely to 
excite a critical investigation has invariably an opposite tendency, by the additional interest 
and curiosity which it creates, he trusts that the purity of his motives will not be questioned. 

Our editor then proceeds to a brief sketch of the two Minas« 

Some adnurers of these remarkable men (says he) have asserted, that they are descended 
from the &mily of the celebrated Marquis de la Mina, who commanded under the Prince of 
-Conti in Italy. This b not the case. Xavier Mina was the son of a poor villager i and was 
studying at die Seminario of Pampelnna, at the time a part of Romano's corps passed through 
that city ; an opportunity of which he took advantage, to enrol himself secretly in a regi- 
ment of cavalry. When this step, to which he had perhaps been led by a dislike to his 
teachers (who are said to have entertained an unfavorable opinion of his conduct and appli- 
cation), and probably also by his inclination for a roving life, became known at thCvacademy, 
he was imprisoned, and finally expelled. At tliis period the French were masters of a part 
of Spain, and Mina wandered about Aybar, Sanguessa, Monreal, and Lumbier, among his 
fiiends and relations, without any object or employment If the information which has been 
given to me by very respectable Spaniards be correct, his course of life, at this period, was dis- 
reputable, since he was even noted for his connexion with a band of highwaymen. It would, 
however, be unjust on my part not to mention that the accounts g^ven upon thie spot difier 
essentially fiiom each other. 

We are fearful thatthe foUowing espoi^ is far from adding to the character 
of modern patriotism: 

We now come to the year 1808, when the catastrophes of the Snd of May and the 19th 
of July had roused the whole of Spain firom her lethargic state. At that time a commission 
•collected the taxes in the Cinco-Villas, which were generally sent under a weak escort to 
Pampeluna, through Sanguessa, at which place Mina happened to be staying. The sight of 
the mule laden with the money, most probably inspired him with the thought of making 
himself master of this treasure. He held a consultation on the subject with some of his 
acquaintance, whose moral characters are said to have been likewise very doubtful, and then 
resolved to lay in ambush for the escort in the road between Ironzin and Sanguessa. A few 
shots sufficed to disperse an escort, consisting of only four men. The plunder, which is re- 
ported to have amounted to no more than a few thousand pesetas, was immediately divided ; 
and these eabaUerot, as the Spanish robbers call themselves, sought a lurking place in the 
mountains. The viceroy of Navarre, however, to satisfy the demands of the French, set a 
price upon their heads. 

Nediing was more natural than that Mina should now suddenly become a great patriot. 
He disappears all at once from Navarre, and the history ctf the day transports him to the 
battalion of students, which was formed at Saragossa, &am the seminaries of that place, as 
well as from those of Pampeluna, Huesca, Logronno, &&, and makes him j(4n in the defence 
of the city. Well4nformed persons, however, assert, that during Ins absence from Navarre, 
he remained in the neighbourhood of Logronno, and entered into a pretty close intercourse 
with the French. 

In 1809, however, when a great part of the French army quitted Spain and Portugal, 
when the Spanish army advanced even upon Vittoria, and the most exaggerated reports of 
victories gained in Germany soon afterwards, increased the enthusiasm of the Spaniards, then 
Partidas were formed at Navarre, at the head of which Mina, whom tlie people only distin- 
guished by the name of desiwiiante (the student), suddenly appeared. Accordmg to the 
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iteooant givett by tome ef hit friendi, he fimoek te wmy after Blake^e defeats at Santa Fee 
ahd Beldiite, to gain, if possible, a sndle firom finrtnne in bis nattre coaotry. But even this 
part of his history is enveloped In obscurity, since others assert, that they had frequently 
seen him during that time in Nnvarre. He recommenced acdon in the vood of TafiiHa, by 
tile capture of some waggons laden with money, and his enterprises foRowed each other so 
rapidly, that the governor of the province was very soon under the necesaty of adoptii^ 
severe measures respecting him. 

The following anecdote Is highly eharacteriBtic of the warfare which 
Hina earned on: 

Being once pursued by several columns, he saw himself under the necesnty of seekiqg 
refuge on a nearly isolated rock, which rises almost perpendicularly in the neigfabouxhood of 
£stdla. Hie men defended the only aecessihle side wkh great firmness, and oar vottigtmn 
^d not succeed in eetaMishing themselireB upon it, until late in the evening. As we were 
not awave.of Mine's being present widi dus little eorps, and felt confident ef .taking litem 
prisonen en the fi>Uowing nwEmng with the greatest eaae, the contest was suspended* Ifins, 
in the mean time, took advantage ci the night In a most peculiar way. At the steepest 
side of the rack, whidi might be from 150 to 160 feet hi|^, he and hb men deaoended by s 
rope ; so that, when we climbed up in the morning to take the nest, the birds had fled. We 
found nothing but a piece of paper attached to a tree, wfaidi contained a sdU more ungndous 
•compliment than that wUch Solon, the high priest of Heliopolis, once caused to feU into the 
hands of the Greeks*. 

The ¥ohiine before us, as our r eadem will peradiYey aboaada with aooa- 
tations ; and at page 16 we hftye the following entioiis afiair : 

There was a rumour at that time in Navai^-e, that the commandant of Pampehma, General 
Dagoust, had indirectly fevered Mine's enterprises ; and it was even asserted, that he sent 
very considerable' suppfies of money, ammunition, &c. from Pempehma under weak escorts, 
expressly that they might fell into the hands of the insurgents. However tUa may be, an 
inquiry into the general's conduct was instituted, in Uie course of which he took poisonu 

The follon^ttg details of Mina's maraading system areliighly interesting. 

Mine's corps amounted, for a length of thne, to about 1200 men. ffis entetprinog and 
chivalrous spirit, Us yonthfol vivacity, his military talents, and, porficulariy, tfie good fertane 
which accompanied idl hie undertiAdngs,. had given this incr c ee e of strength to one, win, 
the year before, was sin^y opposed to the whole of the armed power of Naivene. 

His good feortnne, however, seemed weary of accoinpanying him any ferther. In order 
to secure the credit which he had gained by Us active enterprises, i|e resolved upon a bold 
stroke, — the capture of a very considerable number of waggon9> which had been Isden 
with treasure at Pampeluna, and were on Ae eve of eetling ent fev fiaaegiMa, appeared to 
him a certain means of establishing lus power, iflna had made the beat amngemcnts ftr 
tins day. His whole foioe was ooooentntted in rtbe wood ef IPafidla, whieh he jocolsriy 
oalled his powder-magarine and mint. Here he wailed several hours, in vain, fer the 
arrival of tiie enemy. The iatler had set out, at the hour betayed to Ifina, but W hated 
when ^bout hatf-way to the wood, fer the pnrpese of being joined hy a oohunn of Frendi 
troops, which was to come from the mountains : theae, howeier, arrived jo lale, that the 
fiuther progress of the enemy was delayed until Ae neztday. In the mean time, Mio»'8 
apies brought him intelligence that the French, infivmed of his arrival in the wood, weuU 
notventure to proceed to TafiUhu This did not induce Imn to letiie. He set out in the night, 
•ecompanied by only one of his eonftdanta, to take oegniaanoe himself of .any cjrennwtanws 
^hieh might-tend to ftmnr an attacks It was a beaalifiri moon-Kghit night, when, nonntcd 
and well armed, with a mande thrown round him, he quitted his followers. .little did he 
tiiiidL that his iiite wonld ovortidce him only a ftw hundred peees from the wood. The 
^Weneb, fearing thefar enemy's dedsion and coolness, and stiH mare ihis proximity, bsd, 
eontvary to eustom, taken th« peeeaiilien of fimning a double line of giUposts; and patroh 
were likewise ti^Kgently eeourin^ the oomlry. Ihro geni d'«rmss hod evra pushed on as &r 
«B die wood'wideheeneealedllina's troops. Asaeon as tiwy heard the noiae of. hooA, they 
hesifly retired, end eoneeifing^lumsel vet under some trees, awaited the aErrival of the two 
riders, who approached them carelessly and in dose 'conversation. They then suddenly 
^^nvssed forward, and beifbie' the Spaauards had' tinoeito tam their horses lor flight, thpy were 
Attacked, dismounted, and secured. Mine's hat, whieh reaMined upon the ground, and 

* Greeks you or?, «id alwnys will be— «^ls ! 
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enabled his followen to ftccoant ki scmie mea&are for his dlsappeanmbey was pres^rred by 
them as a predous relic; and a hundred affecting songs and el^«, of which he was tha 
object, announced to the Spaniards the loss they had suffered. Tbis successful erent was 
made known to the inhabitants of Pleunpelona and Saragossa by placards^ in which Sachet 
was. not ashamed to denominate the young heroi a chie^ of banditti. 

Of all the insui^nt generals of Spain, and there was a great number in every' province, 
Mina decidedly possessed the greatest talents. He umted in himself all the virtues of a 
Guerilla chief, in an eminent degree. Inde&tigable, brave, disinterested, reserved, shrewd, 
and, at the same time, inspired with chivalrous sentiments, he was on the way to become a 
second Ftrurtits. The remainder of his political life, and his unfortunate end in so glorious 
a career, aflford evident pre<^ of Ids enterprising spirit However unimportant hisfidl may 
have appeared, I believe it was of more service to the FreiKh than a gained battle. 

Francuco Etpot, an uncle of Mina, under whom he had filled the situation of treasure^, 
master of the horse, and master of the household, succeeded to the command of the troops 
raised by his nephew ; he was originally a peasant at Irozin, not far from Montreal, where 
he was living in a state of great poverty, when Ins nephew took him under has protection. 
His local knowledge was of great service to the younger Mina, who deputed him to take 
charge of the payment and dothing of his teoops^ an employment which gave him, in som6 
measure, that ascendancy by which he was enabled to succeed in the contest for the situation 
of leader. By means of his cruelty towards his prisoners, he turned the war into one of 
extirpation, and thus prevented the possibility of any reconciliation with the French. Who- 
ever complied with a French requisition was shot; whoevw was found with a requisitoriale 
in his possession lost either a hand or both ears ; every Afrancesado (one disposed to £ivor 
the French) was hanged. In short, the guerilla war in Navarre assumed, under him, that 
sanguiuary character which reduced the once lugfa-mountaineers to a' level with savages. 

The following extraordinary narrative, if not qaestipned, will be read 
with regret by the enthnsiastic admirers of Mina : 

The commander of has cavalry, a certain Pesaduo, had fallen into die hands of a patrol, 
and was hanged by order of the General-in-Chief. He had formerly been a smuggler, and 
had been condemned to death many years previously, but^ by escaping from prison, he 
also escaped from punishment The events of the time had subseqv/^ndy made a great 
patriot of him, and his country, in return for his bravery, had appointed him to the rank 
of a major of cavalry. The tribunal at Ezea de los Cabjdleros, which had condemned him, 
received orders to have him hanged in presence of a strong detachment ; this sentence was 
executed, although the rope broke three times, a circumstance which, according to the 
Spanish laws, entitled him to a pardon. The officer who presided attiie execution remained 
with sixty foot soldiers and twenty-five mounted gem d'armeSf forming the garrison of the 
place, in a convent Which had been fitted up for this purpose. Hither came Mina, thirsting 
for vengeance. His summons to surrender was, as might be expected, disregarded by the 
ofiloer (whose name I am sorry I cannot now recollect), and several attacks were most 
courageously repelled. Towards evemng, Mina put a stop to die firing. The officer in the 
convent, who was aware that, if taken, did next day would bring him unconditionally to 
the place of the hanged P^aduo,. succeeded in effecting his escape, in a manner which 
brought as much honor upon him as it did disgrace t^n his enemy. Under cover of a 
very heavy fire, he caused aur opening to be made in a wall which foced the plain. His 
infiintry marched through first, and succeeded in surprising and taking prisoners a post of 
six men, and in retreating, undisturbed, through the desert of Castejon de Val de Jasa to 
Saragossa. The cavalry soon followed the in&itry upon the road to Zuera« where they 
surprised a detachment of twenty dragoons whom they routed, and arrived without any loss 
at Saragossa. Although the ^vorable situation of the convent greatly &cilitated the exe- 
cution of this affair, it* nevertheless, cast a reproach upon Mina's military talents, and 
many successfiil enterprises were required, to remove the. evil impression it had made upon 
his followers. 

. Oar translator then proceeds in a retrospectiTe review of Mina's ex{4oits, 
in which he exposes nomeroas misrepresentations and exaggerations His 
volume is full of bold chafrgesi which, for the character of patnotism, we hope 
will be answered to the satisfaction of the political world. The Memoirs 
are followed by a history of the Guerillas, from which we have only room 
for a brief ei^tract. 

Monrisur ds Prodt, in the prefooe to his Memoim HUleriquei mr la Rnohttum d*Etpagn§, 
expresses a wish that the history of the GueriUas» both with regard to the time and circum- 
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stanon of tlieir origlik, and to their nunben, cUflft^ and Miptary feaovees, at well a$ to 
dieir influence upon the liberation of Spain, should heeome the oigect of peculiar enquiry. 
The Abb£ seems by this to hint at something, which, through ignosance of circumstancet, 
is pretty generally believed ; namely, that had it not been lor the guerillas, Spain would 
have been subdued by the Frendi. Although the author of these pages is well aware of 
the influence which, through the suooessfiil progress of the Engtish army, and die powerful 
support of the British government, they have had upon the general issue of events, stfll he 
thinks himself justified in agreeing with Colonel Jones, that the guerillas, left to tfaeiiisel?es^ 
would have very soon ** dv^ndled into bandittL" As individuals, th^ exertions .were bad- 
able, and certainly spoke in ^vor of the firmneas of a part of the nation ; but they had too 
liUle weight to produce great results, at even to aflbrd weD isfiMnned men the least hope of 
seeing Spain liberated throu^ their means. 


FITZALLEYNB OP BERKELEY, altos COLONEL BERKELEY*. 

This work is, in every sense, oalcalated to tiy tlie jpaHcace oi all parties 
concerned in it— heroines and heroes, autlior, proprietor, and reader, and for 
angbt we know ^e printer himself^ or we may say the very deyil himself; 
and oar task of reviewing it resembles the misery of witnessing a damned 
farce at a certain Tlieatre Royal. Most of oar readers have probably seen 
** The EngKsb Spy,'' an elegant periodical, ilJastrated by the homoroas pen- 
cil <tf Crnikshank, and abounding in playfal mimicry and good-natared 
sallies of wit and satire ; in the present work, however j there is a feebleness 
and trifling which woald not induce us to suppose it was by the same aathor; 
and notwithstanding his assurance that " it may serve as a lesson for those 
wbo stand in need of it/' we doubt whether '' it will at all events pass away 
a dull hour." 

The public need not be informed, that Fitsalleyne of Berkeley is a mere 
sketch of the extraordinary career of a certain fascinating actress ; that 
Fitzalleyne personifies Colonel Berkeley ; Maria, Miss Foote ; and Joseph 
will be easily recog^zed in a certisdn gentleman of no great attainments, 
and known m bigb life as the Silver Batt, The events here illastrated 
have so recently passed before the world, that to recapitulate«them would be 
tedious to all parties ; but the subdivision of the work into chapters under 
the following titles, evinces some ingenuity and tact on the part of the 
author. 

The Comedy of Errors ; the Inconstant; a Bold Stroke for a TVife ; Every 
One has his Fault ; Lovers' Vows ; Know your owuMind ; Who's the Pupe? 
Measure for Measure ; and the Rivals ; are the double entendre heads of 
the succeeding chapters in the first volume :-»and All for Ijove; the Confe- 
deracy ; a Chapter of Accidents; She Stoops to Conquer; the Devil to Pay; 
the Provoked Husband ; Raising the Wind ; the Sebool for Scandal ; A Care 
for the Heart Ache; and Love, Law, and Phytic; make up the second. Our 
readers may anticipate the substance of the second volume, in which person- 
alities are certainly carried too far, and the narrative straps out of keeping, 
especially when we are told that Maria re-appeared in the Belle's Stratagem 
at Covent Garden Theatre, and that when overpowered by the applause of 
the audience, she leaned on the bosom of Mrs. Gibbs. The woik js wound 
up with a ** Contrast between the old English gentlem^ and a modem 
dandy ;" in which there may be observed many smart touches of just satire, 
and some knowledge of life. 

Witii all its imperfections, its dulness, and flippancy, Fitzalleyne of 
BeriLele^f will probably be in great request at the libraries, especially when 
we consider bow vitiated is the taste, and how insatiate is the curiosity, of 


* Pitsaneyne^ Berkeley, a Romance of <he present Thnes, by Bernard Btackmaptlei 
author ot ** The Bnglish Spy." ^ vols, small 8vo., 15s. Sherwood and Co. 
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pobHetor diMloMiiea which often iniYOlve pcHOts of great deUcaoy. This 
wHl, however, coDtume while the amours of actors and actresses, the fuux- 
/MM of greeo rooms, and the jealousies and heart-burnings of rouged rivalsy 
are allowed to monopolize the attention of gentlemen about town, and ladies 
in their boudoirs. There is an unchasteness in such matters which is 
calculated to bring the stage into disrepute, and to render it more like the 
shambles of vice Uian the school of virtue;, while the aberrations of its pro- 
fessors will become proverbial, and at length draw upon them the universal 
obloquy of the better ranks of society. • 


TREMAINE, OR THE MAN OF REFINEMENT*. 

There are two species of novel writing; that which for a moment delights 
the imagination with its airy nothings, and then leaves it depressed and 
nauseated; and that which interests the understanding, and, at the same 
time, improves the heart by religious and moral precept, in home trutiis. 
Tremaine belongs to the latter class of novels, and altogether exhibits ease 
and grace, and other attributes of a masterly hand. The hero (Tremaine) 
is a man of fortune, family, and fashion, of an irritable and fastidious tem- 
perament : disgusted with the follies of the world, he retires an Epicurean, 
and almost infidel, a most unhappy and discontented hypochondriac, into the 
country. 

Our readers will not expect extracts from a connected narrative, which 
turns on the reformation of Tremaine by the clergyman of the parish and 
his lovely daughter. We well know tiie zeal and interest which a true 
Christian pastor feels in such a task, and this from an instance within our 
personal observation and acquaintance. In the cburse of the narrative the 
reader is introduced to a multiplicity of scenes and characters, which exhibit 
life in all its multicoloured varieties. The philosophy of retirement, the 
only philosophy which wealth can purchase, is, however, the ruling topic, 
and such, scenes of rural beauty as those described by our author, are well 
calculated to aid its study. It is here, when dravm from the hum of busy 
life, that religion introduces herself in the fairest form, without the cant and 
craft of the world, as the remedy for real and imaginary grief; and as the 
balm for the man of refinement, whose feelings have been blunted by the 
baseness of mankind. These lively contrasts, while they draw aside the 
conteroplatist, induce the cultivation and exercise of the Christian virtues, 
and after a few jrears of probation, he frequently returns regenerate to active 
life, and is thus reconciled to the weaknesses, and protected from the future 
injuries, of his fellow men. 


THE LEGEND OF GENENIEVEt. 

The author of this extremely interesting volume is well known as the Poet 
Laureate of Blackwood's Magazine, in which we believe many of the poems 
here collected have appeared. The muse of Delta never fails of reminding 
us of some flowery mead, with a soft and quiet stream meandering throughout 
it: his principal charms arise from his delicacy of sentiment, the simple 
unforced style of expression, and the chasteness of his imagery. If there 
is nothing to elevate, there is nothing to disturb ; his muse is like the stream 
we have compared it to, fluent, but yet unruffled. He is undoubtedly pos- 
sessed of gireat sensibility, a feeling almost inseparable from the mind of 


* Tremaine, or the Man of Refinement 3 vols, post 8vo. Colbum. 
t The Legend of Genenieve, with other Tales and Poems, by Delta (of Blackwood's 
Magmie). Biadkwood, 1885. 
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tfte^poet; and wbs^ may render kto voliiine 8t^ mate worUiy the attentwn 
of out readers, is an «]ipreteiidiBg spuril of monfitsr, wbiob is diseermble in 
every page. There is a graee and a teMdemess in tiie staasas, which we 
must traDsmit to our pages. 

«rAKZA8 ON AN tMFAIIT. 

Even now, begirt with utter hetpiesaneis, 
*T]s hard to tfadnk, as-on: thy foxm I g8ie» 
(Experaence makes me marvel not t^ leaa) 
Tha^thou to busy man shalt rise, And raise 
Thyself, mayhap, a nation's pride, and praiae ; 
'Tis hard to let the truth my mind employ, 
That he, who kept the world in wild amaze, 
That Cffisar in tlM ocadlt lay-*^ boy. 
Soothed by a nurse's kis^, deligli^d with a toy I 

That once the mighty Newton was ^e thee ; 
The awful Milton, who on Heaven did look. 
Listening^ the councils of Eternity ; 
And matchless Shakespeare, who, undannted, took 
From Nature's, shrinking hand her secret book, 
And page by page the wondroos tome explored ; 
The fearless Sidney; the adyenturous Cook; 
Howard, who mercy for mankind imflored ; 
Ajad Franee's de^ot chief, wkoK heart lay in )ua tword I" 

The ''Lbgeno of Genenieve,'' the principal poem in the yoloiQe, is 
related with great sweetftess, and possesses considerable interest: the fol- 
lowing gracefal description is of 

THE HEEOnrE. 


Her cheek the rosebud bathed in dew 
Resembled; from her eyes oT blue 
S)iohe out ^e seraph's depth of hue ; 
^d ibr her fbnn, so heavenly fiiir, 
As in her kiveMiiess ahe shone^ 
Bewitchiqg all ihat gasad thefcoa. 
Not Helen could oompare I 
Noor e'er waa g^se on creature bent 
So artie«% or more ianocenl. 


6h ! who could paint young Geneiueve, 

The aged Baron's only child t 
Upon that countenance, beHeve, 

Or if she nghed, or if die smUed, 
Unipeaking eCaqnence reposed, 
Like dew on fknvers by evening dosed; 
Shaded by bright, aoft, anbriin faair^ 
Hev brow sarene, and highi imi4 0Hr, 
jpptrie^, in its puie arch of white, 
The mpqpahine snqwa of winter night ; 

The baHad of ^ 9ir Harol»^" nninds w ^f Sir Wattcf Seolt, whose 
style we-slMHild jadge Delta has studied Tery* olos^. 

We shoald be sttrprised if i0 a volmne benipg the Inpresa of Scotland* 
we did not meet with a tribate to the Bdemory of her milbrtimate queen ; 
nor are we disappointed ; oar author bas farther inofeaaed tbe good ^moo 
we already possess of him, by the affecting effusion entitled '^liCary's Mount," 
for which, on account of our narrow limits^ we must refer por readers to the 
Toiame itself. 


THB PICTURE GALLBRY £;XFLOEBD^. 

The pnbBshers of this little volume have long been celebrated for the publi- 
cation of juvenile works, and their ,fame is not a little enhanced by the 
knovm fact, that the character and tendency of their vroiks are unexcep- 
tionable. The "Picture Gallery explored/' will add to this nnmber. 
It consists of a series of engriivings of interesting national events itt Bnglish 
bistory, which are illustrated hnd explained in family dialc^e^. 7%0 anec- 
dotes and biographical sketches interspersed throughout tins Tolame.render 
it at once an useful and elegant present for cliildren ; and we recommend it 
to the notice of parents and guardians for the approaichiBg h<^id|iys. 


* The Picture Gallery explored; or, 
Mannenu Darkon and Harvey. 
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RAMESES : AN EGYPTIAN TALE.* 

Wk have beheld, of late years, withskicere pleasure, the improved taste of thenovel- 
Teading public. We rejoice that the members of that community have no longer a 
religious abhorrence of the new system of novel writing. There wai a time when 
the parties of whom we are speaking, estimated the merits of a tale by the number 
of spectres which figured In it ; and unless there w^ an abundant supply of these, 
and knights in armour, bleeding nuns, trap-doors, sliding-pannels, ana subterranean 
passages, the book was for ever banished from the presence of the novel reader. We 
shall not inquire into the origin of this taste, which might be traced back to the ig- 
norance, superstition, and barbarism of the days when the monks, in the plenitude 
of their power, held so powerful an influence over the minds of the p^ple. It is, 
however, rather singular that such feelings should have been cherished for so long 
a period after the world had freed itself from the trammels in which it had been en- 
slaved. We may, perhaps, in a great measure, attribute the circumstance to the dis- 
reputable practice of those writers who chose rather to follow the public taste than 
to lead it ; a class which will always be sufficiently numerous to keep alive the worst 
and most dangerous feelings. At length, however, a new system is established ; 
and we may confidently hope that our novels will no longer be considered the most 
despicable branch of our literature. To the author of Waverley we are mainly in- 
ddMed for this reformation. He has shewn that the real may be blended with the 
imaginary, without destroying the identity of either ; and that the excitement pro- 
duced by the latter, may, Judiciously, be tempered with the uaefulnei^ of the former. 
Following his example. Gait, Grattan, and others, have done much towards advan- 
cing this species of writing ; and we may, we think, safely pronounce that a novel 
has now very little chance of success, unless it has embodied in it either a series of 
historical facts, or the customs of a particular age, the habits and manners of a. 
people, or some other useful information. . 

Upon this principle we may argue, that the tale which is adapted to convey to 
the reader the greatest portion of knowledge, is the most likely to meet- with the 
greatest share of attention. But, although we have a right to use such an argument, 
we intoid to do no such thing. We have none of the logic and wisdom of the 
man, who, havine tasted an apple-pie with a few (juinces in it, argued, that apple- 
pies would be still more improved, if they were entirely made of quinces. There is 
a possibility of making a work, which is designed for amusement, tpo erudite ; and 
this is' the very sin with which we have to charge the intelligent author of the vo- 
lumes before us. We have b^un with finding foult, because we have only one feult 
to find ; although, upon reconsideration, it would perhaps have been better if we had 
withheld the accusation until the conclusion of our remarks ; tliat our article might 
thus have resembled the bee, and have protected its sweets by means of its sting 

Rameses, as a tale, is exceedingly interesting : its characters partake of the spirit 
which presides over the seat of their actions ; they are as much Egyptian as the Nile 
und the pyramids — to have made them otherwise than they are, would at once have 
destroyed that identity, which is now s(t well kept up, of time, place, and person. 
The incidents, which are founded upon the invasion of Egypt by the Palli, are re- 
markably striking, and are wdl adapted to the developement of the particular feel- 
ings, rites, and superstitions of the ancient Egyptians. This, together with an 'ac- 
count of the colossal wonders of the country, appears to be tlie author's chief aim ; 
and that he has succeeded no one will doubt, who is acquainted with the history of 
the people and objects described. That he may sometimes have erred in his details, 
we will not attempt to deny ; neither will we that he is sometimes a little mystified : 
but this is the less to be wondered at, seeing that, on many of his points, there ex- 
ists, and ever will exist, a variety of conflicting opinions. He is, however, evidently 
well skilled in Egyptian history ; and to the student who is desirous of obtaining a 
great deal of information on the subject, with no great d^ of trouble, we do not 
know a better book to recommend to him than Rameses. 

* Rameses : an Egyptian Tale, with hifttorical Notes of the Era of the Phsraohs. 3 vols. 
London : G. B. Whittaker. 
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The notes to the work exhibit considerable research, and bring, within a small 
compass, the collected facts and deductions of centuries. We trust that if, in addi- 
tion to this statement, we express our regret that the author has not drawn mere 
largely upon modern discoveries and modern writers — the remark will not be mis- 
construed into a declaration of censure. The labours of Clarke, Burckhardt, Salt, 
and other inquiring travellers, have effected much towards tie unravelment of the 
perplexities in which the history of the ancient Egyptians is involved; and of these 
"We should have been glad had the writer taken greater notice. We would mention, 
in paiticular, the great Androsphinx uncovered by Cavielia, which h^ been so much, 
and so deservedly, admired, not only as a monument of antiquity, but for its merits 
as a specimen of sculpture. This, and the Jupiter Ammon dug up by Belzoni, or, 
rather, we should say, by Mrs. Belzoni, during her husband's absence in Nubia, to- 
gether with the many other recently discovered relics of distant ages, merit consider- 
able attention. They are connecting links in the history of remote periods, and 
serve as monuments of man's superiority even in the most dis(tant times. 

Whatever relates to Egypt will always excite a powerful interest — the earliest 
traces of civilized man are to be found there : it is there we behold the dawnings of 
that invincible spirit, which, for thousands of years, has given warmth and anima- 
tion to the worla. On tbis account it is that we have read IBlameses with so much 
pleasure ; it has se/ved to brush up our school-ljoy recollections — and we have felt 
atiew the delight arising from the contemplation of those splendid realities and sub- 
lime mysteries, the descriptions of which are so intimately connected with our 
earliest and most lasting impressions. The massy temple, the colossal statue, and 
the excavated mountain, are, at the present moment, as much the source of wonder 
to us, as they were in the days of our unripened reflection. In speaking of these 
temples and excavations, it may be eis well to remark the strong evidence which they 
form of the Hindoos and Egyptians having been originally one people. These un- 
riv^all^ inonuments of human efiergy are only to be found in India and Egypt j and 
even the internal sculptural embellishments are so much alike in both countries, that 
it is almost impossible to deny their identity. It is a well-known fact, that the Se* 
poys, in their march to join the army under Lord Hutchinson, supposed they had 
discovered their own temples in the ruins of Bendera, and practised their devotions 
in them with the jsariie ceremonies used in their own country. 

With respectitib* the wisdom of the ancient Egyptians, it is very doubtful whether 
or not it was of that extent which some writers have represented. We cannot but 
believe that their Sages would suffer very much in comparison with some of our 
modem philosophers. Not that we deny to. them a very extraordinary share (rf in- 
fftrtnation, considering the period in whicji thjey lived. Their acute knowledge of 
geometry, and their acquaintance with certain parts of astronomy, cannot possibly 
be doubted. The zodiac of Esn^'is supposed to boast an antiquity of upwards of 
5000 years ; and Hamilton, we believe, who is rather punctilious in dates, allows it 
to be nearly 4000. Thales, 600 years before Christ, calculated eclipses by the 
means of the Idarnmg he had acquired from the Egyptians ; and if we consider tha 
circumstance of the pyramids having their four sicle^ t9 .correspond with the cardinal 
points of the compass, we shall be still moie surprised at the antiquity of their in- 
formation on points of science. But their knowledge was more, perhaps^ tlie result 
of happy combinations and of diligent comparison, than of superiority of intellect; 
for, as the author of Rameses justly observes-— 

"Building nothing upoa conjectures, it is'^dent both from Herodotus, Diodonu, and 
eveiy writer on their customs, tliat they noticed* wifti the most scrapuloiis mfnoteiiess, in 
n^ritten recunls, -every appeiEirance of iiati:fro :■ all'^ae nbttid down and iDcmpared ; and by a 
diligent and watcbfuf investigation for 'centuries, of i^l the heavens, the elements, man, 
beast, and anim&ted nature and her vegetable tribeii afibsdied, tioiy amassed >t(^^er a pro- 
digious variety of data, whereon they reared tlie supefstmoture of their temple iof know- 
ledge." ^ 

It may also be remarked,* that their information extended very little beyond the 
mere elementary branches of science — they had no Newtons, Barlows, and Hum- 
phry Bavies. ' . 

We are so^xy that w« canijot give an outlinenof the tale; which, as *we have.be- 


torn stated, 19 of very oonaidenible interast. We would also, if oUr Jimili had pev- 
-mjlled Hsjtojdojso, wiUpgly havs transcribed a few specioiens of the autibior's forei- 
<We style. Hejs exceedingly^^ happy in his deseriptions/and clear in his narrative-^ 
lie neither overpowers with his hnaginatiori, nor chtfls with the frigidity of his 
details. 'He is not too much of a ppet to phUosophize — ^nor so much of a)ihilo- 
«opher as to scorn the aid of his fancy. On the whole, we pronounce these volumes 
the happiest attempt in oiir language, at uniting the facts of history with the splen- 
did fictions of romance ; and weh?iye Jit^tjfe ^oubt tlmt they will ensile for their ^- 
compiisihed?iuthpr ^he success which he so richly merits. 


TALES OF ARDJENNES ♦ 

Singe the first appearance of the Sketch Book, by .l^aahiiigton Irving, tales of the 
imagination^ or slender facts gami^ed with fictien, have mnhipUed so fast as to 
overpower our critical industry. Whether an abundance of this species of reading is 
calculated to benefit mankind by improving the public taste, it is difficult to say, 
aince it. possesses a sort of negative interest. We all recollect the mortification of 
the man who, having just read Robinson Crusoe, was told it was a fictitious narrative. 
This is applicable to the shove class of works : we would that they should be facts ; 
and the nicety with which they are finished often deludes us, and thus tends to 
depreciate the popularity of works of a more useful character. 

Tales of 4rdennes are evidently the productions of a man of genius, and a warm 
admirer of Sterne, to whose spirit they are dedicated ; but the title is a misnomer, or 
at leasf equivocal, since they were merely vfritten at Ardennegy aad, with a single 
exception, have no farther relation to that enchanting district The work has b^n 
flome -time announced, and its title had' induced us to expect'a series of paSteral wo- 
maaces and sketches from the Jife, which are by* no means rare in Les Ardennes, 
and snoh a work would have been of fascinating interest. At the same time, the 
opinions inculcated in this little volume are frequently of an extraordinary cha* 
racter, and we doubt not in this age of horror they will be perused with much 
earnestness by a certain class of readers. As a specimen we quote the Legend of 
l^rnhard, of Ranstadt, which will be read with enthusiasm even by the warmest 
admirers of Cowper, in his most splenetic musing^. 

* The legend of Benihard oontaius no story. Whatever msy have been the events of his 
.life bel^4;he settled in Ranstadt, there it was almost devoid of incident. Those, there- 
fpre, for whom. variety aione.has eharms, may pass it over. Those, also (ii indeed there 
^.apy)f ]HrhQW;S9ntim^t8 respond to that Jme of the- poet, where, speakmg of suicides, 

"The common damn'd shmi their society," 

need not waste their time in perusing this memoir. They will find nothing in it to fortify 
their opinions, and it would be a pity to shake their faith ; but li there t^ sbine who Uufik 
with another, and a greater, that ' 

'* The hand that smote its< kindred heart might yet 
>Be prone to deeds of mercy ]" 

if there be any who judge not, lest they th^mseRes be judged, and who would say of ,^e 
suicide, 

" He who thy being gave shall judge of thee alone," 

let them sead the opinions and death of Bemhard. 

' Bemhard was somewhat singular in his habits and opinions. He had no fixed hQuis, 
either for refreshment or repose. He used to say, '* The beasts sleep in the night, becatise 
then it is dfrk ; but man's intellect has found! a substitute for the hght of day. God did not 
create darkness that m«i might sleep, but that the sun should eaUghten all in their turn ; 
biit i^an having tiiumpbed over the difficulty, there is no reason why he should sl^ep at one 
hoar rather than at another, since all <fi them- may be made equdly subservient to the pur- 
poses of instruction and enjoyment;" 

iBemhard's studies, were .driafiy metaphysics and theology. Metaphysics, that wide oc^an 
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of rocks and qoicksanda, he used to say, be studied more ftom a sort of pleasoie he'Cdt^hi 
being lost in its darkness and profnndity, than ftom. any idea of profit to others, or inatroc- 
tion to himielf. *^ All adTentorers,'* says he, *' are lost in it, because there is no beaoiD 
to guide them. Sometimes, indeed, a lipht-house is erected, and for a day or two a feeble 
ray is thrown across its darkness ; but it is too feeble to lead the navigate through the 
slioals which it illumines. The only guides are former wrecks ; but they speedily sink fraia 
Tiew, and the next adventurer passes over them." In theology, the opinions of Bemhaid 
were strictly orthodox. He believed Christianity to be a divine revelation ; and his religion 
was the religion of the heart, as well as of the understanding. He seemed attached to no 
sect, though probably he had his preference. Wherever there were sincere worshippexs, 
Bemhard could mmgle his prayers with theirs. 

' It was on the evening of the Slst of December that I fec^ved a note firom Betnhsrd, 
saying that he wished to see me. I immediately went to him, and found him sealing a let- 
ter. " Sit down,** said he, ** Ludovick ; I have something important to tell you : you must 
proipise that you will not interrupt me." I gave him my word that I would not, and he 
' then spoke nearly in the following words. " It is now six years,'* said he, " since I came 
to Ranstadt : I came a stranger, but I havO lived among friimds and brethren : I haveiouod 
a kindness, and an interest, which, were it possible to forget the past, would have spread 
happiness around me ; but the mind of man is leagued widi the past. In the days, Lado- 
vick, when you knew me not, I had my enjoyments ; they were the enjoyments of friendship 
and affection. There have lived some, to whom the presence of Bemhard brought joy ; 
one, who in the decline of years was called to the inheritance of the just ; and thoe yet 
. live those, whose hes^ beat quicker at the name of Bemhard^-^one, a dear and a holy one, 
who forgets not in the morning and evening {nrayer to supplicate the blessing of Ciod for 
Bemhard. The dead, Ludovick, I shall not see in this world, and the living will soon be 
with the dead. Do not think me ungrateful; but the affection I meet with heie 
but recalls that which is past ; and when among you my ear meets the sound of sympathy, 
and when I grasp the extended hand of friendship, I feel the pressure of hands, some in the 
;grave, and some yet warm, which have often welcomed my return, and told the pain of ^- 
paration. The past haunts me for ev^r : days, hours, moments of past existence^ are as . 
green in my memory, and speak as powerfully to my heart, as if the intervening time wen 
annihilated. Ludovick, I am going to join tne dead, and await the living. Nay, do notin- 
tenrupt me ; my resolution is fixed : you know, Ludovick, that I am no sceptic ; but my de- 
termination is not inconsistent wit^ my creed. We are bound to follow revelation in all that 
it condescends to instruct us upon. Being once convinced of its divinity, this is true phi- 
losophy : but failing revelation, we are entitled to exercise that reason which has been gives 
to us ; revelation is silent upon the point. Suicide iscondenmed neither by commandmrat, 
advice, nor parable. The only example we have in the sacred writings is that of Jiuiafl, 
who ' went out and hanged himself,* Had this been a parable, it might have been in- 
tended as a lesson, to shew that none but wicked men destroy themselves ; but being re- 
lated as an historical iact, it carries with it no authority. Revelation, then, being ail^t, I 
exercise my reason. I perceive that nature has given to every one a principle of 8elf-p»- 
servation, which is the love of living, an4 i?idiich is usually the most powerful with which 
man is endowed. Men's actions must ever be determined by the comparative^ strength d 
the principles which influence them ; and when the love of life is overbalanced, what is there 
then to bind him to it ? A soldier who voluntaers pn a forlorn hope loves glory more than 
life, because he risks the one and ensures the other, and he is honoured for Us choice. Ha 
who defends his creed at the stake sacrifices his life to his faith or his obstinacy. In both 
of these cases, the principle of self-preservation is overbalanced by other principles ; and 
with those men who stand back fi:om a forlorn hope, or renounce their creed, the lore of 
fife is stronger than any thing which is opposed to it. Women have often preferred death to 
the loss of honour ; and in every one of the instances cited, the contempt of life has been 
esteemed a virtue, rather than a crime. There is no geiieral rule, therefore, by which 
man is obliged in all cases to prefer Ufe. With the saint, the soldier, or the Xuoretia,'- 
with the virtuous or the vicious, the choice must ever depend upon the comparative strength 
of the principles with which they are endowed Many wicked men, indeed, have commit- 
ted suicide ; but it was the crimes which led to it that havethxowin odium ppon the deed 
which terminated them : but, whatever may be the cause which influences die soicide,the 

Cdple of self-preservation is overbalanced or extrnguished, ere the act be oammitted. 
ovick, I have nothing more to say : take this paper— it settles one half of my fortooe 
upon the poor of Ranstadt ; the other half goes to my relations : send these letters to the 
persons to whom they are addressed. Remember me to your mother and sister, and tell 
them that ^emhard in his last hours had not forgotten their kindness. I have a little 
weakness, Ludovick, which you must promise to indulge mein ; I dislike the idea of my 
body rottbgin the earth. Let it be consumed, and deposit the ashes, I care not where. 
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Aod now, Ludofick, faimraU." Bemhaid ceased : need I lay that all that frienddiq) coold 
do I did to diasaade ium from his purpose. I knelt to him : I prayed ; I wept. Bem- 
haid wept too : but his resolution was fixed. I even reasoned with him, and tried to shew 
that he was deluding himself ; but he onJy shonk his head. 

' The firat of January that year was a sad one' to the mhabitants of Ranatadt. Many 
were the tears shed as the ashes of Bemhaid were carried to the grave ; and many an 
eyening that winter was gloemily spent among circles he once enlivened. The poor wept 
his memory : they were told he had provided for them, but they wept thS more. It waa 
his face they loved to see. Poor Bernhard !* 

The travels of Heidleburg we think we recollect to have seen in a German dresa; 
but they teem with interest and are worthy of translation. 

In conclusion, we have reason to commend Mr. Conway's volume to the notice of 
the public, as possessing^ the deepest interest, and many exquisite touches of pathoa 
and fine feeling ; and, as we have before said, they exhibit the strongest evidence of 
highly-wrought genius and original conceptions. 


MR. PERCIVAL'S HISTORY OF ITALY.' 

This work commences with the fall of the western empire, and the elevation of the 
Scythian Odo3M!er, A. D. 476, and terminates with the final overthrow of the republic 
of Venice, in 1789, on the first irruption of a French army already revolutionized. 
Mr. Percival observes in his preface, that *< our lang^uage has hitherto offered no 
succinct and comprehensive narrative of the prominent, vicissitudes in the long 
trag^edy of Italy." He then proceeds to state, that the present work will in some 
measure fill a void in our historical literature. Mr. Hallam (he observes, too), in 
his view of the state of Europe in the middle ages, has devoted but a single chapter, 
valuable as it is, to the condition of Italy, and at that period only ; while the sixteen 
volumes of Mr. Sismondi'a History of the Italian Republics comprise a period that 
can scarcely be said to commence earlier than the 11th, or to terminate later than the 
16th century. , 

Mr. Percival has, therefore, produced what may be called the modern History of 
Italy, from the overthrow of the Roman empire in the west, to the French revolution, 
and in this task he has acquitted himself with g^at credit, and thereby rendered an 
important acquisition to historical literature. 


MR. HARDING'S STENOGRAPHY.f 

To expatiate on the utility of stenography in the present day, is altogether unneces- 
sary. How many valuable documents, by means of this art, have been preserved.! 
The statesman, the divine, the lawyer, and, we may add, the public in general, have 
all partook of its advantages, and can bear testimony to its merits. While to the 
reporters of public debates, and lectures, and sermons, it is of essential importance, 
it is likewise adapted to afford assistance to persons of every rank and station-^o 
the man of business as well as to the man of science, for the purpose of private con- 
venience as well as of g^eral information. On a careful perusal of the pages of this 
system of stenography, we can pronounce Mr. Harding's publication to be the most 
conci^ and useful book on the subject that has come before us. The work is neatly 
executed, and the price extremely moderate. 


TALES OF THE O'HARA FAMILY.J 

Irish literature, or illustrations of Irish life and character, is every day rising in 
public estimation, and the press teems with proofs of this assertion, from the shilling 
pamphlet, to the splendidly embellished quarto. The above is a collection of three 
interesting tales, by three brothers, Mr. Abel O'Hara, Mr. Richard O'Bara, and Mr. 
' Barnes O'Hara, or trinity in unity— by Mr. Banim, author of the Celts' Paradise, &c. 
■ ■_■,.. 

* The History of Italy. By George Perdval, Esq. 3 vols. 8vo. London : Whittaker. 
t Universal Stenography : or, new, easy, and practical system of Short-hand Writing. 
By William Hardinc;. ISmo. London : Knight and Lacey. 
' t T^^ of the O'Hara Family. 3 vols. smJl8vo. London : Simpkin andJi^arshaU. 


lis LASt ffl^Ti OF KAP01.1ON. 

f lv«y ^ihfbtt the mt^nerA of IriiAi tMtciety, at ilMcloMi of tUe la«t deatmy,flirtWolv]y 
of the pcailaniryy th6ir local supemtitioni, atid the gioenery of the eoviuyi which^ 
notwithstaAdiiig^ sotn6 fi^w inelegancies of description, are sketched itith pictoreiqiiA 
fidelity. 

We regfret that our limitli will Hot allow its to ibake extracts, especially as these 
volumes resemble a collection of cabinet-pictures of Irish life, drawn by a ntasterly 
hand, in which variety and shades of colouring are exbaustless. The relation which 
they bear to the suj^erstitions traditiotisof Irelafld, would be sufficient to render them 
intensely interesting, whife the characteresiic detaito with which they abound, rebdei' 
them at once the most popular series of narratives which have lately been sent forth 
to the world. v 


DR. ANTOfilMARCHrS LAST DAYS OF NAPOLEON * 

Of all the works which have appeared oh wha^ inay be termed tHe pitvkte Hfe ainkpa- 
]eon,tthat of Dr. Antommarchi is unquestionably the most interesting. In the ill-starred 
career of this great man his posterity will ever read a fine lesson on the vanity of 
human ambition ; but the circumstauces of the last moments of bis existence, a period 
when the sand of life was just run out, are calculate'd td produce emotions which 
tiiust find th&tf way itlto every behevolefjt hearf . o 

The Doctor's oonversiftioUs and anecdMa^^ v^itk the Empcfror,' oekij^^y k ooir. 
siderabie portloii of these folnmes, and aboUUd #itb highly-^roFBg^porindts of the 
greatest Uied of the Age. Btt who can, refiitn frour sym^tfihteiiig witb the pdtienli 
of the fbllowitig 6c#<ke? 

*' The dock struck half-pa(st five, and Kapoleon was still deUrio'tis, sp^kibg with difi- 
cuUy, and utterinff words broken and inarticulate : amongst others, we heard, the Words, 
' lioad.« f.aimy/ and these were the last he prpnounced: for itiey idad no sooner passed 
his lips, than he lost the power of speech. . Violent pains in the abdomen — laSt stage of 
dyspnoea — body cold^ and convulsed, covered with clammy peT8piration-.-tri8mus (convul- 
sive closing of the jaw). The pulsations were scarcely felt in the carotid and axUlaiy 
arteriep. I thought the vital spark had fled ; but by degrees the pulse rallied, the oppres- 
sion decreased, deep agns escaped frqm his breast. Napoleon whs stili alive. * * * 

"'ten ▲. M. — rulse aniiihiiated.. I was foliowing with anxiety its beatings, (fitdea- 
vouring to ascertain whether the vital principle was extinct^ i^hen I saw Noverraz enter 
the room, pale, his hair in disorder, and in the utmost agitation, llie poor fellow. Weak- 
et^ed by forty-eight days' sufierings of an acute bepatitis, accompanied by synocha (isflam- 
matory fever), was scarcely beginning to be convsiesoent ; but having heard of the danger- 
ous state in which, the flmperor was, he had caused himself to be brought down, and en- 
tered the ajbartment bathed in tetp-s, t^ sei^ otice liiore H mllste^ Itrhoni he &d s^ved fid ^An 
y^aris. t endeaVbufed to prevail \i^ him to #ithdfili^, but his emdticm iddrdclBed as 1 
dt)6ke to bim^: he ifancied that the Emperdif wad threatened, and wiU balling him tb Bi^ fe^ 
Instance, and\e \votild iidl lekte him, btit wdtild fight ai^d die kit hhAi He thu<)^ ]%tit- 
headed : 1 flattered his zeal, succeeded in calming Itim, aiid r6ixlhie(i to \^\i {latidM. 

** J^leven a. lit.— Bbrbdrygini— dwelling and tJensioU of the iStJdaaokk-'Aci c$>ldfl4dl bt 
the loWr Extremities, ^nd, in a sbort tim^, of the ^irhdle bbdy-^i» fii^-- 1^ ddMid 
imd contracted — noleht agiiatioii of the liostrils--xboSt tckttpl^e lidyfiaiiiia f^ifthcjes)-^ 
pul^ exiremely weak and interinittent, varjrihg hbtn biie hubdi^d and two, to '<^ ittndred 
aiid eight, one hundred and ten, aiid ohe Hundrkl aild tU^h^ {litildaddds p^ idihute^- 
breathing slow, intermittent and stertorous---S{ia^ddi<t cdntrddtidn of tli4i epigasbie legioi 
of the stomach — deep sighs — piteous moans — convulsive movements, which ended by a 
loud and dismal shriek. I placed a blister on the chest, and one on each thigh ; appued 
two large sinapisms on the wAii 6f thb feet, kid f(Mentatloiia on the abdomen, with a bottls 
jBUed with hot ^ater. I also endeavoured to refresh the emperor's lips and month, bf 
constantly inoistening Uiem with admixture of .common water, orange-flower waters ana 
sugar ; but the passage was spasmoqicaUy closed ; nothing wak swallow^ : alLwas invaid. 
The intermittent breathing and mournful sou^d still continued, accompanied bVa violent 
ajgittation qf the abdominai muscles : the eyelids remained fixed, th^ feyes moved and feu 
back under* the upper lids : th^ pulse sunk and rallied again. — ti wad e^en minutes 
before ox o'clock— Napoleoii wEs Sbom fS bre&tHT M9 iSsl t g Sl^llT t mh WTCTBd M> 
lips— be was no more !-^-Such is the end of all^htiman glhty ! " 

t.Tl|«..Laf^ Pays of the Emperor NapoIeo6. By Dr. Aiitdnuharbhi, iui Hyvdaiu 
f vols. 8vo. Lond(m : Co] bum. 
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COLONEL trench's PLAN OF THE THAMES QUAY, 
AND OTHER PROJECTED IMPROVEMENTS ON THE BANKS OF THE THAMES. 

Subject of the Plate. 

i 

Where public improvements affect private interests, there is mnch of prejudice and 
cupidity to defeat, previously to their beinfir carried into execution. Such has been 
the fate of the subsequently detailed plan of the Thames Qu^y, as proposed by Co- 
lonel Trench. Application has already been made to Parliament for a bill empower- 
ing this measure, and if we may judge from the persevering activity of the |>rojector, 
we should imagpine that his efforts will ultimately prove successful. In order to do 
justice to the subject, we have considered the plan with its ohjeotions. 
. The Thames Quay is certainly one of the most novel, gfrand, and captivating of 
the various propositions that have of late been laid before the piibUe, and i^at the 
same time highly important from the numerous interests alfceted. Amongst the 
higher orders, expending up even to the Duke of York, great way has been made. 
Col. Trench, who is the professed oritdnator ol' the work, convened a meeting of the 
probable friends of the plan on board of a Thames barge, and the rirer committee 
having met, a very plausible scheme was laid before it, and the Colonel con- 
vinced the party that no time should be lost in carrying the plan into elibct. 

The Coloners plan, we believe, is this : — It is proposed to take fVom the river on 
the Middlesex side^^ IWmd London Bridge to Whitehall, a breadth varying according 
to local circumstances, bnt gpenerally sufficient for a Quay of 100 foet wide, and leav- 
ing, between the Quay itself and the present banks, space for a floating dock. This 
dock is to be approached by flood-gpiUeB fron the rif^i po that the vessels riding 
therein shall be always afloat. 

The Quay Is proposed to be raised on arches ; under these arches will be wharfs, 
open on one side to the river, and on the other to the New Docks. This Quay will 
preaent a fine drive or walk, commanding a view of the river, and will relieve the 
crowded thoroughfare of the Strand and Fleet Street. 

The advantage of narrowing and deepening the River Thames has been adtt^tted 
by all who had attended to the subject, vnkA the late Mr. Jeslop, Engineer, presented 
apian to the House of Commons, illustrative of that subject (which was published in 
the Report of the Select Committee for improving the Port of London in 1800). lie 
recommended that the river should be narrowed to 600 fieet, and deepened in propor- 
tion, so as to preserve an equal capacity for the volume of water. The late Mr. 
Mylne's opinion, and such an opinion was valuable, was also to the same effect. 

Although this plan of the Quay comes upon us now sanctioned by Colonel Trench 
and the Committee with an air of novelty^ it will be remembered by those who have 
attended to the history of our gVeat city, that the illustrious architect, Sir Christopher 
Wren, proposed something of the sort in his plan for rebuilding the city after the fire 
of London in 1666, and an act qf Farliamoat (j&2 Charles II. ch. ii.) was passed at 
his suggestion, to set out a Quay from London Bridge to the Temple. 

Tliis enlightened and patriotic measure^ projected by Sir Christopher Wren, was 
defeated by private cupidity at the time, and various encroachments nave since been* 
gradually advanced : at length, when an attempt was made afew'years back by som^ 
worthy citizens to improve the space between the Temple and London Bridge, these 
very encroachments received from the legislature a sort of sanction, by a bill broughi 
in by an interested party with sufficient influence to catry the measure into effect. 

Let us hope that at this day an effort of greit improvement will be more successAjil ; 
and, considering the many royal and noble promoters of the measures stirred up b^ 
the Colonel to ''such a sudden flood of mutiny'^ against the old river side, it may be 
expected, that nothing on the part of the mere householders and wharf-holders cail 
come in the way to prevent its completion. Nevertheless, it must be admitted, even 
by Colonel Trench and Mr. Reanie, that the interference vwttb private property will 
be immense. 

The plan is also open to an obvious objection. The principal works af*]^.* roposecl 
to be put down in the deepest part of the river, where they will be enormously expen- 
sive to execute, and wiU be liable to the greatest and most dangerous attacks by 
floods, &c. Thus one of the advantages of narrowing the riy^ry viz. to procure a 
more uniform and equal depth of water, will be lost. 

Our Engraving represents a portion of Colonel Trench's elegant improvement 
at the most picturesque point of view^ viz, from the^ Strand Bridge, 
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CONDENSIANA. 

NO. Ill* 
MATTERS OF INFORMATION. 

From original SouresM, 

MOTION OF THE ELECTRIC FLUID. 

An emmeouB idea has long ^beeu prevalent, that an electrical duchargeu capable of being 
tnuunnitted through a very conaiderable distance, without itt» intentdty beiag di«diiiished« 
By employing wires of vaiious lengths, up to 840 feet, and measuring the. energy of the 
electric action, by the deflection produced in a magnetic needle, Mr. Barlow has, howerer, 
found, tiiat the intennty dnninishes very rapidly, very nearly as the invezse square of the 
distance. This ascertained fact explodes the theoiy of electrical telegraphs. 

RAISING OF SILK IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

The very interesting caoununications of Miss Rhodes and of Mr. Swayne, of PucUechuxch, 
near Bristol, on breeding and ti;eating silkworms in England, are probably within the recol- 
lection of ovr readers. The scarcity of mulberry-trees which has so long been urged as an 
ohstade to this beneficial undertaking* is now .likely to be obviated. A chartered oooBXHUiy 
is about ta be formed for that purpose, and plantations of mulbenywttoes made. Mr. Agu, 
of Camden Town, has already 8000 white mulherzy-trees growing in his ezteasive piaiMa- 
tions these. 

HINDOO lapidary's WHEEL. 

This wheel, used for cutting precious stones, is composed of one part gum-lac, and two 
parts of powdered eaotery, wludi are formed into a paste. The paste thus made is beaten 
on a slab of stone, then rolled on a stick, and reheated several times. The mixture beine 
uniform, the paste is formed into th^ shape of a wheel, polished with plate-iron, and bored 
through the middle by a heated metaUic rod. 

brandy from POTATOES. 

Professor Oerste^ gives the following report of his process for distilling brandy from potatoes : 
The potatoes are put into a close wooden vessel, and exposed to the action of steam, which 
heats them more than boiling water. They are then reduced to the finest paste. Boihag 
water is next added to the paste, and afterward a little potash, rendered caustic by quick- 
lime. This dissolves the vegetable albumen which apposes the complete conversioa rif tlie 
potatoe starch into a fluid. Professor Oersted frees the potatoe brandy from its peculiar 
flavour by means of the chlorate of potash, which is said to make it equad to the best brandy 
made frtnn wine* 

BLACK LEAD MINE. 

A valuable mine of black lead has recently been discovered in Inveraessshire. It is situ- 
ated near the top of a rocky ravine, close to the head of Lock Locky, within a mile of the 
Caledonian Canal. The breadth of the vein is in niany places full three feet. 

CUT WOOD ORNAMENTS AND VENEERS. 

We are indebted to our ingenious neighbours, the French, for the discovery of a method 
of converting pulverized wood, or saw-dust, into a solid substance, by which curious wooden 
articles may be fcumed into moulds, at a trifling expense, out of rare and valuable wood* 
This invention will, in some measure, supersede the art of carving in wood, at this moment 
so fashionable in household furniture and internal decorations, j 

BOTANY IN RUSSIA. 

In 1824 upwards of 40,0001. was given by the Emperor of Russia for carrying into execu- 
tion an extensive serieis of operations in botany. Conservatories^ greenhouses, and stoves 
were ordered to an immense extent, the whole of which were to be completed befoie the 
winter. This establishment is under th^ charge of Dr. Fischer ; two secretaries, a fVench- 
man and Russian, and an excellent botanic painter from Germany, are likewise engaged. 
The collection of plants is already very great, and 18,000 rubles are set asidis for the- annual 
expenses in collecting plants. During the last year upwards of 14,000 packages of seeds 
*were sown. Dr. Fischer visited England atad Scotland in the autumn, and on his return 
took with him above 4000 living plants. 
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iPRBSERyATIlON OF P18H. 

The aatiwptic Tirtues of burnt wood are well known, and for ensuring the sweetoees of fttft 
during land cairiage, the body of the fish should be opened, and the internal parts sprinkled 
with powdered charcoal. 

HATCHING OF FISH. 

The Chinese have a method of hatching the spawn of fish, and thus preserving it. The 
fishermen collect on the' margin and surface of the water, all those gelatinous masses whiclk 
contain spawn, and having found a sufficient quaptil^, they fill with it the shell of a fresU 
hen's egg, stop up the hole, and put it under a nttmg fowl. After a certain numb(« of 
days they break the shell in water wanned by the sun. The young are then hatched. The 
saie of spawn for this purpose, forms an important branch' of trade in China. 

INFLUENCE OF TEMPERATURE ON STONE BRIDGES. 

A Striking instance of the efifect of change of temperature on a bridge has recently been 
observed on that constructed over the Dordogne, at SouiUac. This bridge was of stone, 
had seven arches, each of above 24 feet span. As the masonry settled, the parapet stone» 
slightly separated from each other, as is generally the case ; but this occurred during the 
very cold weather of February, 18^4. It was afiterward found that cemen^ with which 
portions of the cracks had been filled, reteained undisturbed during the cold weather, but as. 
the warm weather came on, it was pressed out, and the joints were closed. The expansion 
and contraction of the bridge, was therefore entirely thermometrical, or depending upon the 
change of the temperature of the atmosphere. Ihis expansion and contraction does not» 
however, change by time, equal efiects having been produced on arches constructed the 
year previous,, or not more than two months. 

THEORY OF THE GROWTH AND COLOUR OF HAIR. 

The structure and formatian of hair, bristles, claws, nails, hoofs, horns, and other vascu* 
lar substances belonging to the bodies of animals, have been recently elucidated in a lectnie 
delivered by Dr. Rqget* tiowevet* much these several substances may seem to differ in 
fonn or use, they are severally composed, as the Doctor states, partly of. a congeries or 
mass of minute vessels, and partly of a gelatinous matter is which these vessels are im- 
bedded. 

Hair is described to be the natural covering of that class of animals which suckles its 
oBkjpnagt termed mammaUa, to which it is found to be almost exclusively confined. Each 
individual hair, we are informed, is rooted in a minute vascular pulp, seated within the 
interior surface of the skin, where it received its nourishment from a set of vessels connected 
with each of these pulpy substances. 

The colour is considered to be communicated to hair, by two kinds of oleaginous fluid, 
each containing certain metallic ingredients. Where the hair approaches uv black the 
colouzing matenal contained in these oils is of a feiruginous or iron-like quality. When it 
partakes more or leas of a sandy complexion, sulphur prevails more or less in the compost-' 
tion of the oily substance : and as the proportions of these and other metaliie ingredients 
predominate in &e cokwring fluids, all the difieient gradei^ in the colour of hair are con- 
sidered to be produced. 

From microscQpical examinations some curious fiu:ts relative to the hollow tubular fonnit- 
tion of hair are adduced: and in the cx>urse of the lecture are discussed the opinions of 
various physiologists as to the bundles of fine filaments of which each individual hair is 
thought to be composed ; also the inequality of surface by which hair is adapted for feking, 
and for thus being manufactured, and used for many valuable purposes, together wim 
various other curious and interesting particuluB on this subject, and embracing others with 
which it is intimately connected. 

CARATAN COMMERCE NEWLY ESTABLISHED IN AMERICA. 

In May and June list a caravan, or company of tradings persons, eighty in number, with 
156 horses, andtS waggons and carriages, performed an expedition firom Missouri to Santa 
F£ in new Mexico. Thns a course of tn^ has been opened across the vast plain which 
lies between the Mississippi and the "Sio del Norte. The journey to New Mexico over-land, 
' but lately deemed a chimerical project, had, in its recent accomplishment^ already surpassed 
the visions of the wildest imaginations. Santa F6 was now consideied only a stage in the 
prepress of this expedition : for instead of turning back from that point, the caravans there 
broke up into subdivisions, some proceeding to the Passo del Norte — some to?rard8 the mines 
of Chihuahua and Dnranga— some to Sine/a and Sinatoa — others seeking new lines of com- 
munication with the shores of the great Pacific, and all exploring new channels^ commerce. 


HSl MATtieit^ of in f HtLM At lOV. 

Tbe fruit of this first enterprise toi«dn€bd ttt 190,000 ikMitn in gold and fihrer boOkm, aad 
coin, and precious furs ', uq inconsiderable sma in tbe cfliminezcer of an infant state ; and 
well worthy of consideratioa as an earnest of what may be espjcted from a regular and. 
protected traffic. 

EARLV PROFICIENCY £ff THS PBltStANSr IN CERTAIN SCIENCES. 

M. Fontattier, aa Asiatic traTeller, has addressed a letter, dated Tehenm, to a meinber of 
tibe Geograpbiefd Society in Pstfis, in which, after spealdag' of the emna and nwisainassf 
former ■ traTellers iti tliose Mgioos, he sa^% *' Another ciicnmstanoe tint has not beea 
suffidedtiy inrestigfated is the rtftte of seienoe in Peraia. What woold be said, for inattmce," 
(kmtinoes he, " if it were to he discovered that the Fenians had an exact idea, of the system 
of the world befote ourselves-^hat, before the Europeaas had any knowledge on. the sob* 
ject, the Persians were acquainted with the fixed position of the sun ; of the motion of the 
planets ; and of the theory of eclipses ; and that they possessed means of calculating 
them much more simple than those we are in the habit df using V* 

Now it would, perhaps, be considered hardly fair to question, from these observations of 
the French traveller, his knowledge of the Pythagorean doctrine of the universe : and yet, 
if he were really aware that the Grecian ptukme^her had propagated his theory 500 yeari 
before the birth of Christ, and SOOO yean before^ it was renewed in Europe by Copeniica»^ 
if, at the same time, and knowing this, he had considered, the extensioa of the Greek 
jBmpsre, and Vith it the circulation of the notions of the Greek philosophers, throughout 
Persia, it can scarcely be thought that he would have handed ta Frimoe in tliaae days an 
account of the early knowledge of the Persipns on this subject, at a matter of vconder. 
Though the system of Pythagoras was so long compelled to giv» wny to the prejudices of 
the vulgar, still it must not be supposed that the opinion of so renowned a imge (uwmI, dunng 
its long slumber, be totally disregarded. Though the doctrine that the sun was statioDaiy 
in the centre, and all the platets moving in elliptical orbits round it, as tauf ht by Pythagaras, 
was rejected as improbable and chimerical, yet it must not be looked upoo^ as wholly 
extinguished and lost sight of« It was teporded among the other profound and lominQas 
speculat&oos of the Samian philosopher, which was ii well inown in Chaldea, Persia* 
and Egypt, as in his native country, notwithstanding it was suffered to contixiue donnaat 
until the deep inqidries and more experienced philosophy of the sixteenth century proved it 
by the most accurate calculations and experiments to be true and incontestable : and it might 
rathei! be considered a matter of wonder than otherwise, had not the Persians been in seme 
degree aoqaaiated with this order of the Universe before it became known among the natknf 
of Europe. 

CHINA INK. 

A good subetitate for this beautiful article may be made by dissolving six parts of isingla» 
in double their weight of boiling water, and one part of Spanish liquorice m two of water. 
The two liquors slu>ujd then be mixed, a^d one part of ivory black incorporated with 
them. When properly mixed, the water should be evaporated by pladng the compound ia 
a water-bath. 

TEUtSOOPES. 

The children of one Hanson, a spectacle-maker at Middleburgh, in Holland, while amosiDg 
themselves in their father's shop, accidentally placed a convex ahd concave glass so as to 
cause a weather-cock to appear much nearer and larger, on being looked at through the 
two glasses, and- by their expressions of surprise drew the attention of their ^father, who, 
liaving examined the effect, soon ascertained the cause ; and this accidental circumstance 
gave birth to the telescope, from which instrument science has derived such numerous and 
great advanti^es. 

Since the power of thus enabling ourselves to extend our prospects throneh th6 spadoos 
heavens, and lAStfoXUy teamiae thftit aQ[UCtuire and acticD, fm bm afforded by a combina- 
tion of glasses, the true theory of the universe, as proclaimed by Pythagoras, and revived 
by Copeinicus, maybe said to nave been fully satisfied by observation : and from the great im- 
provements he made in the instrument, and being the first who employed it in astronomy, 
as well as the vengeance he was destined to endure under the inquisition in consequence of 
his philosophical discoveiies, the name of Galileo will ever remain illustrioualy conspicuooA 
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ViNB AA'tlf. 

PAiNtiN'od DiscavBkkb AT PQM#«nV 

ttttE ezcavatioDS of the Bath at Pompeii are rapidly proceediog, and a chamber pf beautUtil 
paintiogs ia among the latest diaooverieB. On this subject the following direct information 
has he&L received, 

" Opposite to the baths is a small gallery or passage, which leadsinto an extensive dwelling. 
The wall on the left hand of this passage is covered with a yellow ground colour, on whica 
a genius is painted, with a iaurel-branch in his hand. On each side of him is a round com- 
partment. . In one of thent is the representation of a small temple ;. in the other, £sh and 
fruit. Proceeding into the chamber, we perceive, immediately on the left hand, the wonder- 
fully bea^t^ul Sgifre of a Venus ; the upper part of which was unfortunately ctestroyed by 
the unskilfulness of the workmen who cleared the place. On the right hand, a painting, 
of three or more figures^ exdtes astonishment by its excellence. Jt represents a barbariail 
(Fri|^) seated, and near him a woman of majestic deportment, and with features full of 
(Expression. Near to ihis is another picture of the same size. It contains about a dozen 
^l^rep — one sitting : another representing a wanior, holding by (he hand a beautiful- girl, 
who is veiled. This painting is in every respect so besutifiU, that we can expect notmB|; 
8iq)eriar to it, if all Pompeii should 1^ cleared." 

The rooms to the left of the above Venus aboundi with curious relics. A Triton andf a boy 
sitting on a dolphin, b^ittles of the Amazons, triumphal cars, &c. are enumerated, and the 
discoverers anticipate still more from their rese^arches in th^se apartments. Of course the 
antiquarians are enraptured with' .their success, and altogether the adventure is one ot the 
most interesting topics in their cabinets. 

THE EGYPTIAN TOMB, 

Of which the model is now exliibiting in Leicester Square, has recently been opened to a 
select few of the antiquarian world. The new duCmber is very rich in hieroglyphic Afoioap 
some of which are very important as illustrative of the mysteries of this early symbolical 
language. 

ENGRAVINGS. 

Mr. George Cooke has lately puUished an ^uintis ti^w of Rotterdam, from the cele- 
brated picture painted by Calcott, for the Earl of £ssex. We ui^derstand that it is the first 
of a series of Engravings from the works of Mr. Calcott, and we sincerely congratulate the 
public on the commencement of a series which argues so well of the artist'^s success. 

iLZlf ST RATIO Jt Oi' MtVtOff'S PARADt&E LOSit. 

An enterprising publisher, Mr. Prowett, of Old Bond Street, has engaged Mr. ^fartin to 
illustrate this noble work. The first book, and 1300 hundred lines of the second, which 
form' the first part, just published, contain two designs on steel — Satan hurled from hea- 
ven, and his i4>peal to his faUen associates. The engravings are of the foremost order of 
true genius. The work is dedicated by permission to the iSog, and in ever^ respect wox- 
thy of his august patronage. 

POnTnAtt engravijvxj^s. 

Portrait engraving, like portrait p^ting, is evexy day rising in public &voor. Hence 
our printsellers' depositories resemble so many portrait galleries. Perhaps the most sucoes- 
ftfl of T«c6Bt enterprise in this branch of ^graving, are the celebrated portnlilref Um Ma- 
jesty and the Dukes of Yotk and Sussex, pablished by Sams, of Pall Mall ; aiid i^e bear with 
much pleasure, that portrattb of the other members of the Royal Family are in htKid* . 

Withm the month, a foe portrait of H. R. H* the Duke of York hte been pubUdied^ 
engraved in line» by Dtx:!, after a picture by Sir Thomas Lawrence, Mr^ Doo^s portrait h|a 
net, however, transferred the peculiar exc^ndes of the oi%inal with perfect saecess* This 
p()rtrait is the first of a series of line portraits after Sir Thomas Lawrence, Twnerfc £^c« and 
the ondettaking is altogether worthy of the trespect of the lovers of the Fine Ail0« 

NEW ACADEMY OF ART. 

We rejoice to find, in these piping times of peace, the leglslatute think aakmAf of eiUst- 

hag a new academy. The loomA at present occupied by them iHll be gifen to sbkemak^ 

upptmtt. The site, as yet^ is not determined ; but the plftn oiigi&ally (ttOpOied, ef hftviiig it 

'in the Mews; is foond to be iihtMfetik^ble. Ah eligible tiUse nAfLf, deubtkiw, iodh be found, 

whett once the detennttuitio& or tii^ legistatttre is ihad^ jiublic. 
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PUBLIC EVENTS. 


Paris u incessantly annoyed bv a series of uninteiesdng delMites un the laws relating to n- 
crilege, on the indemnity of the^emigrants, and the reduction of the five per cents. Those who 
affect to be interested m these matters, occasionally read the speech of some diAingoisfaed 
orator, but oftener refer to the denouement, as an indifferent man looks at the som-total of 
his tavero-bill. A recent speech of M. Chateanbriand on the reduction of the fire per 
cents.' is; however, worthy of notice. M. M. Pettier, and Petitot, two distingmshed fite- 
raiv men, have died within the month, and M. Paul Courier, one of the most xngeoioiu 
writers of the age, has fallen a victim to assassination. In our own country, we have to re- 
cord the death of Henry Fuseli, Esq. R. A. a painter of the first order, whose woriu an 
inferior only to M. Angelo. 

The law of indemnity was passed on the 21st, by m majority of 96, which was much 
greater than had been anticipated. 

The affairs of the Greeks are reviving, and Mr. Canning is said to have received a let- 
ter from the provisianal ^vemment, calling upon England for support, and adverting to 
the anomalv of our recognizing South American independence, and excluding Greece. 

The Catholic emancipation bill has already passed a second reading by a majority of 97! 
Petitions are, however, preparing in every parish in the empire againH the BiU. 

Within the month the usual cUnner has been given to Mr. Brougham at Edinburgh, and 
notwithstanding the high tone of Whiggery which prevailed, there were some brillia&t 
bursts of eloquence, especially in the highly-wrought ;» paragraphs of Mr. Broagham'i 
speech. 

The King held a levee at Carlton Palace, at which the presentatioiiB were veiy nume- 
rottSi on Wednesday the 16th. On Monday the 25th his Majesty visited Covent Garden 
Theatre, and wtui received with the wannest greetings of a loyal and affeeti/tmaU peopk, 
both within aqd without the doors. 


THE DRAMA. 
DRUBY LANE THEATRE. ' 

Ok Easter Monday, after the usual holiday performance of Pizarro, a new melo-drama, 
entitled Abon Hassan, was produced at this theatre. It is taken from the well-known stoiy 
of the Sleeper Awakened, in the Arabian Nights, and as a vehicle for the new music of 
Weber, it is very amusing. The adapter is said to be Mr. Dimond, who has executed 
his task with more taste and good sense than are usually met with in .such productioos. It 
was perfectly successful, but much of its good fortune as a drama rested on the ininntaUe 
acting ' of mrley, and the vocal ta)ent of Miss Graddon, who is daily rising in poUic 
estimatian. 

OnMonday, the lOdi, Mr. Macready re-appeared for the first time since his recent indis- 
position, in Komont, in Massinger's Fatal Dowry. He was deservedly well received by tbe 
audience, and his acting throughout the character drew forth innneinse applause. Der 
Freischfitz continues unabated in its popularity, and is generally peilarmed here three 
nights in each week. 

COVENT GARDEN. 

The usual Easter novelty has been dispensed with at this theatre and the revived melo- 
drama of Aladdin has been put forth as a substitute. The result has not, however, been 
favourable to the concern, so untractable is John Bull when his taste and whim are not 
studied and gratified. - Mr. Dimond's long-promised play of the Hebrew Faniily, er a 
- Traveller's Adventures, has, however, been produced, and we think acted two nights. It 
was from beginning to end a wearisome train o^ plot and underplot, and evei^ in the pre- 
• sent dearth of novelty could not be tolerated. Mr. Young has re-appeared, and has, durbg 
the month, repeated RoUa, King John, and other of his popular characters. The appro- 
priate comedies of the Beliefs Stratagem, and the Inconstant, have, likewise, been per- 
formed with great eclat, but whether with a view to Miss Foote's misgivings, we are not 
able to decide. A weak attempt has been made to profit by the eUditami popularity of 
At&sarPaton, who resumed. her theatrical duties on the 5th ; but this, was met .with, suck 
. coolness bv the public, as will, we trust, be. a timely lesson to aU pwrties.. Orestes in hi- 
.goe,.w)uch has. been announce^ in the bills of .the theatre for three months past, wis at 
length produced on Wednesday* the 20th— but we fear will not prove very profiuUe. 
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THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

PART I. 

• 

The approbation confeired upon the analysis of Captaim Parry*s 
Voyage — ^The Life of Napoleon— .and Mr. Huntbr^s Capti- 
TITY> in recent numbers, has induced the insertion of the following 
paper, which will, we trust, be equally appreciated. Subjects of 
valuable Informatioit, as well as the lighter departments 
of the Belles Let tres, will, it is hoped, secure a permanent 
▼alue to the Tolumes of our Journal. 

Few events of history are more generally talked of and less generally known, than 
this most strange and sanguinary one. It were impossible, within the limits of a 
work of this i^ature, to give a full detail of that eventful period, or to trace the latent 
causes which led to the phenomenon ; and which are still operating upon the state 
of European politics, or more extensively vibratin? upon the mind euad morals of its 
inhabitants, Suffice it, that we compress' into the oounds prescribed to us, the most 
important features and history of those '* fearful times V and thereby teach to the 
present generation the grand lesson of national virtue and of individual forbearance. 
We wish not to inculcate the principles of passive sufferance of public wrongs; or 
to exhort men to bow down. and receive the yoke of tyranny ; out only not to be 
^tsily Idd away by the declamations of designing villains and petty tyrants^ 

** Who call that freedom when themselves are free.^* 

» 

And, again, should ever that time come, which God forbid ! when forbearance under 
oppression would endanger the glorious boon of liberty, to avoid, if it be possible, 
those errors and calamities, which we have seen to float a nation in her own blood, 
and, render a people, famed for their social virtues, the assassins of each other. 

For many years prior to this event, the French nation seems to have been gra- 
dually growing into a state of moral corruption, from the influx and circulation 
of works, founded upon a specious philosophy, and propagating false theories of the 
rights of man, and visionary definitions of national liberty. It was, indeed, a species 
oienlightenedknowled^ but as far difierent from that now spreading over all daases 
of society, as the state of this country at present is from that of France in the height of 
her re()ellion. 

Louis the Sixteenth, in the midst of difficulties arising from the divisions in his 
own ministry — ^the state of the public finances — and the murmurs which oegan to 
reach the throne, resolved to convene the States-General, an assembly parking 
the nature of our P^liament, yet never assembled but at the will of tlie sovereign, 
and only called in times of commotion and public distress ; and which had not been 
before assembled for upwards of a century and a half. This act of Louis has been 
much censured by those who now look back, with calculating indiflerence, upon the 
events, of which it may be said to have been the dreadful forerunner : and, perhaps, 
it was a step ill advised and imprudent in itself, but most laudable if viewed through 
the medium of the motives which induced it. Louis was, indeed, too ffood a king 
for so corrupt a nation, and the result has proved how little thev merited this endea- 
vour at conciliation, when he might, by severity and firmness, have riveted the yoke 
of slavery upon them, as firmly as they liave the stain of uifiEuny upon the times 
thev lived in. 

On the 5th of May the States-General, assembled, and the king went in procession 
to attend the deputies. This assembly was not rendered famous so much for any 
thing said or done in it,^s for the tone which the nation assumed upon its authority 
and the opportunity it offered to the leaders of faction to make a bold stand in 
their revolutionary cause— The tiers etats, or commons of this French Farlia- 
inent, were chosen by public election, and by that means the chief part of the mem- 
. bers who found their way into it were men of ambitious and daring souls, who, 
having purchased their fiirst step by the degradation of public subserviency, were 
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ready to hazard e? ery thing to preserve it ; these mea, by their dedamation, ftunned 
the spaiks of insurrection which #eFe-alre8idv lighted ift the very bosom of the na- 
tion, and increased rather than diminished, the difficulties under which this unfor- 
tunate monarch laboured, and which he had too virtuouslv hbped by this means to 
have alleviated. It was now, however, too late to recall the step: and the only 
course left, was eSther to resist witL austerity, or to submit with indifference; but the 
mind of fiOuis was too-noble for the one, and too compassionate for tiie other, and, 
by steering a middle cowse, beseemed to give so much check as to excite res&^ce, 
and so jBuch submission, as to encoura^ audacity. 

Evesy 8«B(eiice of the national assembly and .of the public press, every motion of 
the nation, b^pok^ a state of things pregnant with some approaching change; 
many were the insults offered to roysuty3 and many, deadly frays took pl0ce on ac- 
count of the clash of political opinions : — at this time it was, that an accidcsit occurred, 
indifferent in itselt^ ,W ^hieh t^ded to draw closer ifito a foqj^ tlfe ccdl^ctingrays 
pf pul^lic ferment. 0^ the 20th of June, 1789, ^e ^g bad ordered. some repain 
tooe dope in the chamber where the tiers etats were accustomed to assemble, with- 
QVit having given any public notice of its being clos^. Wl^ the mea^bep anrivepl 
^d found the doors closed upon them, they were pot^lp^ig in^findit^ga cause f^yoyr- 
^ble to their amJb|itiouB hopes, and the report was soon ^lead, t^t the likig iros 
going to dissolve the assembly, and to attempt, by force olarjoos, ip re^Qie the un- 
limited power of the crown* This filled the city wifb turbulent sedition^ while the 
members themselves adjourned to a neighbouring churchy and there sfirore **ui^er to 
^eparftte until the constitution of their countri/ should be conif^lete^S* 

From ^his time the idemocracy began to assume an inq>octant ^tion in the l^is- 
lative power of the country, and so prosperously did their scheme of encroacfunent 

fo on, that after some ineffectual struggiesagaiait the- tide of mirfortiine, the king 
imself at len^h condescended to attend their meeting^, a^d shortly afterward i^ued 
'his public request to all orders, to join the ** National Assembly." This is bat one 
•of the many actions in this strange catastrophe, which probably, while the narrative 
«of these times shall be looked upon otherwise than aiis a sangujnarv fable, will be 
left to speculation and doubt as to its causes ; but we must observe, that the king saw 
his kingdom torn by contending factions, and tottering, as it were, in l^e convmsions 
•of intemsd discord; a sacrifice he thought might restore tranquillity, bqt it only g^^ 
-stimulus to spreading treason. 

Several skirmishes had already taken place between the soldiers and the mob, in 
^90bMiihe former had sometimes evinced reluctance to act, and h^d at times positively 
•fduied'to fire upon them. 

Another imprudent step taken by the king about this time, was th^ dismissal of 
^•jfeiJkeri one or his ministers and the favourite pf the people, from his councils. An 
act Of this kind is always pregnant with a degree of dsqiger, but at a inoment like 
>this it was fatal, and fatal did it prove. 

On the 12th of July, 1789, Necker was dismissed, and on that night Paris was 
■the scene of open rebdlion, the public buildings were attacked, the pity was illumi- 
-nated by the conflagration of the finest edifices, troops were galloping about in all 
directions; the echo of cannons, fire-arms, and alarm-bells, resounded through the 
.continual din of shouts and yells, and P^ that night seemed deserted by every 
virtue, and- nothing was to be seen or heard but riot and general destruction. 

' However dreadful the scenes acted in Paris on that night, they were but the pre- 
ludes to the more sanguinary and dreadful 14th of July, rendered ever memorable 
'by the destruction of the Bastile. Thid building had become odious to the French 
«^M6ple from the exaggerated r^orts of its dungeons being crowded with the friends 
of liberty and the advocates of the favourite dogmas of the day ; but when those 
dungeons were thrown open, it produced only the release of seven prisoners, and 
those of no great notoriety. 

It was at that time reported, and still is a matter of doubt, that the governor had 
inveigled within the wails, a number of the assemUed mob, and caused them im- 
mediately tabe inhumanly murdered on the spot — it is certain such was the general 
-bdief, and the fury of the populace became more desperate. The place was too 
^strong to beforeed by muscular efforts, and it underwent an assault with ail the skill 
-aitd regulatity of a siege; cannon played upon itfrom without, while those within 
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returned upon the crowd with ^pe-shot : which, thoi^gh it produced immease 
slaughter, diminished nothing from the ardour of the atteck. .fliter this had lasted 
some hours, a band of revolutionists, who had foimed themseWes into, what they 
were pieased to term, ** The permanent committee of the Parisian militia^'' issued 
an order, that the troops of Paris should be admitted to defend the place, being, in 
other words, an orderfor capitulation. To such an esEtremity of resource aiid liope- 
lessness was the governor reduced, being <iut off from a!l communication with his 
superior authorities, and finding himself unable longer to hbld out against the accu- 
mulating thousands before the place,*that he was at length obligedto surnender. Whe- 
ther this surrender was unconditional, or whether it was upon the simple t^rms that 
the inhabitants should be spared from massacre, remains a matter of historical dis- 
pute ; but that they were massacred, is a fact upon which there can be none. *? he 
enraged and enthusiastic multitude rushed into the gates, and commenced an indis- 
criminate slaughter upon its defenceless inmates^ and when there were no remain- 
ing objects to glut their vengeance, but the mangled carcasses of those whom they Imd 
butchered, they turned tbeirftiry upon the building, and hardly left one stone standing 
upon another. The governor fell an e^urly victim to their rage, and his head was 
paraded about the streets of Paris, amidst shouts of " liberty" — " vive la nation^'* 
and the general uproar of a successful mob. 

'England, in all her afflictions, has never beheld a day like this — all business was 
suspended ^and the marts df pdblic traffic closed, or only opened as scenes of mur- 
der and destruction — the houses of the peaceable inhabitants were pUiaged, and every 
comer ransacked for bread to supply the starving mob. For, as If fate had resolved 
to mark this as the climax of public sufl^ing, a dreadful famine at this time raged 
throughout the idxole empire, and which was, of course, the most severely felt in 
the more crowded resorts of population. The cause of this famine was a dreadful 
storm, which had the year before, and on the very anniversary of these bloody pro- 
ceedin'gs, laid waste the most fertile provinces of this udhappy kingdom. Although 
such was the true cause, yet the poor, while femishing for want,' were ready to hear, 
and willing to believe, the insinuations of the artftil and designing, that tne femine 
was the result of a royal conspiracy against the lives and liberty of the people ; and 
this added rancour to hatred, while it gave animation to revehge. 

This attack, and the scenes of riot Whichhad before taken place, seemed, from va- 
rious evidences, to be marked by more design than usually attends such eacceases : 
and it was generally believed, that there were parties b^ind the scene directing and 
goading on the people in their mad career. There were, indeed, too good reasons for 
suspecting the Duke of Orleans of being concerned in these rebellious projects. His 
wealth, w^hich w^s immense, and his close connexion with the royal family, alone 
might have made him an object of suspicion ; 'but it was currently reported lliat his 
moneyfoimd its way into the pockets of the leaders «f the faction, as wdl bs to the 
hands of the mob 5 and it was a matter of, public notoriety, that his gardens were 
the r^ort of republican demagogues, who were there constantly declaiming upon 
public grievances, and- fomenting discord in the minds of men, and sometimes 
stirring them " to a sudden flood of mutiny." It is severe to accuse a man of crimes 
so heinous, without abundant proof, and we can only say, therefore. 

If it were ao, it was a grievous fault, 
^nd gpcievously ]iath he aivfwered it. 

With this night, which too plainly proved the insecurity of life or of fortune, 
commenced the system of emigration, led on by the Count d'Artois, who, finding 
hims^f on the list of those against whom public hatred 'was levelled, hastily fled for 
safety to a foreign court. These are the emigrants for whom France is now so 
busily engaged in affording compensation for their loss of property, which was 
shortly afterward decreed by the National Assembly, as forfeited, as well as their 
lives, if they should not return within a fixed period, to take their trial ; or rather, to go 
through the mockery of judicial sanctions, to the forfeituce of both life and fortune. 
On the following morning the king went to the National Assembly to complain 
of this outrage. His speech was firm and patriotic, and wrung from the hearts of 
UQ willing auditors, loud marks of public approbation. Every one joined in repro- 
ybation of the transactions of the 14th, but none dared go a step farther towards 
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puuifltoent of tlit pf^^rators of that day*s enonnlties. The eflect, however, was, 
that comparative tranquillity was restored, and the National Affiembly went on 
quietly in their task of preparing the new constitution, and their declaration of the 
^ ** rights of man." ' ' 

Shortly after these events, Necker was restored to royal favour, and by this means 
tnhquillity appeiared reviving. It was declared that ^* no man should henceforth be 
punished but according to law ^" but this, even, was not done without opposition j 
and in this opposition it was, that the too celebrated Robespierre first gave publicity 
to those sanguinarv principles, which were afterward so &taily proved to be the only 
rule of his remorseless actions. He now^sontended that the people h^ a right to . 
execute immediate justice on their public enemies.^ , 

On the 4th of August the assembfv issued their decr^ for the abolition of all feudal 
rights, thereby sweeping off whole mmilies from afflurace to poverty, by depriving 
them of their hereditary possessions; and at. the same time they also alx)lished 
. all tithes throughout the kingdom; giving to the clergy a fixed stipend. By this 
means did the assembly erect a column of public approbation and support, upon the 
wrecks of private fortunes ; and wie may therefore cease to be surprised at the won- 
•derful effects they wrought by their arms abroad and in^uence at home, wlm they 
were supported by the body of the liation, upon the strongest inducements t>f self- 
interest : while those who might have opppsed them in interest, or by wealth, were 
either gkd to escape with life^ or were themselves reduced to the depeodanoe of the 
most abject poverty. 

In times like these, it may well be supoosed that evary one thought himself exempt 
from the payno^t of taxes ; and, accoroinsly , the relvenue of the state became unpro- 
ductive. In this state of things the assemlny issued an order for the payment of one- 
fourth pf every upeaV^ propei^y, towards the public necessities. . It is true, the order 
was. almost ineffectual : but what a strange anomaly in the coiiduct of men does 
this decree present; an. assembly^ formed, as it were, for the codiess of puUicgriev- 
ances, commences, almost, by enacting a law to levy oh theJungdom more in one 
year, than under the old ordar of things they woula have been called v^pou to pay 
in twenty. 

About this tune the queen had become an object of public dtifeestation, tad » mob^ 
coQsisting'of the lowest orders of that sex,' and of men who assumed that gaib the 
more easily to efiect their purppiies, attacked the palace at VersaOles, penetre^ avcn 
into the queen's chamber, and pierced the bed with their weapons ; out fortunaldy 
the dtieen had sought protection with the kine, and thus protracted for a few 
tliat life which was doomed at last to .fell ai sacrifice to public odium. 
, The ne^t morning the kio^ and queen were both led like captives, though wi 
the seQiUance pf their own wee-will, to Paris, and the procession that accompanied 
them, was preceded by the heads of two of the king]s favourites, carrkd i^Kn pikes, 
and in this manner was the king conducted to the Tbuilkries. 

It were tedious to detail the scenes of riot and collusion, which, komdaj to day, 
now marked the progress of the revolutionary cause, and kept the capital of the em- 
pire, nay the whole kingdom, m a state of constant alarm. 

While this was the state of the nation in general, tiie aasembly was the scene of 
:€qual coQfusion^ and desperate controversies; each new theory of govemment met 
with advocates ; and every change of circumstances produced nesh situations of dif- 
ficidty, and distoute ; votes, the most absurd, or the most destructive, were carried by 
acdamation^. in this manner the church property was voted to the state, sudd all 
monastic institutions for ever destroyed ; at times they were even bold enough to 
assume the reality of virtue^ and actually ordered the execution of the leader, of a 
mob, which had murdered a baker, upon suspicion of his having secreted bread from 
the starving inhabitants. 
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THB FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

0» the 4Ui of February, 1790, the king atteoded the assembly, auU 
made a solemn declaration to preserve the constitution as settled by the 
patioo,-r-a constitution which was not then formed, bnt, as yet, rested only 
in the floating notions of the leaders of the kingdom, and upon the visionary 
principles of *' liberty and equality." That the unfortunate Louis should, 
nave been induced thus to sanction this speculative code of national juris- 
prudence, is to be accounted for only ftom the necessity of the moment, or 
on the feelings of commiseration for his country, which he vainly hoped by 
this means to have solaced by a restoration of tranquillity and peace, though 
at the expence of his own rights. 

The next important era, for every day was marked with its own scene of 
rebellion, in the pro<;ress of the revolutiop, was the public acknowledgment 
of the constitution by the king and all orders of people, in the Champ de Man, 
on the 14th of July, 1790, the anniversary of the capture of the Bastile. 
An immense amphitheatre was to be raised, capable of holding upwards of 
400,000 person^ ; and when the intention was first known, and the order for 
its erection given, so eager was the nation for its completion by the day 
appointed, that besides tlie 2000 regular workmen engaged for the purpose, 
priests, artisans, women, indeed, people of every class, sex, character, and 
station, flocked to the place to lend their assistance towards the completion 
of the task ; and thus it has been remarked, that it was no uncommon sight 
to see a priest digging up the ground, a fiUedejoi* shovelling it into a barrow, 
and a cobler wheeling it away. By these means the place was ready some 
time before the appointed day. In the middle of this immense building, an 
altar was erected, upon which the oath was to be taken by the king, aud 
which was to be re-echoed by the surrounding multitude. The day arrived, 
the multitude, to the number of 400,000, took their seats round, the guards 
of Paris surrounded the place, every thing ws^ , marked by unusual splen- 
dour ; the oath was taken ; and T$ Deum sang by the whole assembly. A 
sight more grand and imposing than this must, have been, cannot well be 
conceived ; and, if not tarnished by the remembrance of those scenes of 
blood from whence it sprung, or to which it led, might be pronounced the 
most glorious that an assembled multitude has ever presented to the eyes of 
mankind. 

The day passed off without riot or accident ; and the night was marked 
only by festivity, splendour, and acclamations. The ruins of the Bastile 
were filled with groups of men and women dancing over the ruins of oppres- 
sion as they termed it, and giving themselves up to feelings of laudable but 
misguided patriotism. 

This day was emphatically termed ^* The day of federation : '' and in order 
to give fresh joy to the lower orders of tlie nation, an act of oblivion and 
impunity to past excesses was passed ; and in the rage of the moment, as 
one absurdity leads on to another, it was decreed by the assembly, that all 
titles should be abolished, and that nobility should no longer be hereditary, 
as being " revolting to reason, and repugnant to true liberty ;*' four figures in chains, 
at the foot of a statue of. Louis, were ordered to be removed, as a memorial 
0f slavery ; and those who had been concerned in the taking of the Bastile, 
were termed conquerors ; and for which they were to receive " an honourable 
certifi/eate, exjnreeiiveqf the gratitude of their country* We are indeed compelled to 

avow with Cassius, — 

In such a time as this, ^ 

It was not meet that every nice offence 
Should bear its eomtnent ! 

Vol. IV. L 
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Bat that men, and those too of the lowest classes, who had, in cool blood, 
murdered their fellow creatares, and indulged in the most riotous and pro- 
fligate excesses, should be held up as the supporters of a nation, and flat- 
tered into crimes still more terrible, was monsteous even for times like these. 
But the whole course of this contest was a mass of contradiction^ error, and 
absurdity; of actions without apparent causes, and effects in opposition to 
all rational calculation ; of schemes thwarted by accidents; and every fallacy 
rendered plausible 1>y the moment ; of the failure of the best designs to give 
place to the successes of the worst ; and, in fine, as though reason, virtue, 
and volition bad given up every thing to the dominion of chance. 

After this affair, things remained in a state of comparative tranquillity, 
which means no more than that the scenes of riot and bloodshed were not 
of nightly occurren<^e. Different parts of the nation were at this time at- 
tracting the notice of the capital, by the recurrence of acts of open rebellion, 
in which many lives were lost, and domestic treason still deeper impressed 
upon the hearts of the nation. These feelings were still more firmly rooted 
in by the reports speciously framed, and actively droalated through the 
nation, of massacres and assassinations by the royalists, or by persons in 
their pay. But Paris now, in ber turn, became the spectatress of scenes 
which had commenced within her own walls, and saw with fear and wonder 
the dreadful excesses of riot and pillage, the example of which she had 
herself set. 

Thus did the year pass away, marked by no event but such as frequency 
had rendered unimportant, and the state of public agitation let pass unre- 
garded. Even the resignation of their once popular minister, Necker, and 
for whom they may be said to have first steeped their hands in tiie blood of 
their country, was a circumstance scaiteely heeded, oortainly not regretted. 
He sent in his resignation on the 4th of September ; and iretiited niost pm- 
dently, if not loyally, from all public responsibility, to the seclusion of the 
mountains Of Switzeriand. 

• The year 1791 commenced with hostile appearances beginning to evince 
themselves in the neighbourifig states of Germany, Spain, Italy, and Savoy. 
Events like those we have b6en just describing, cduid not have happeiied 
without exciting a deep sensation in the different courts of Europe : and the 
supporters of the hew order of things, as they had cause to dread, looked 
upon every motion of the foreign courts with suspicion and distnist. Bow- 
ever, nothing had occurred as yet to bring about an open -rapture, and the 
situation of )P'rance was not one to induce her rulers to be the aggressor, or 
to hurry headlong into foreign disputes, while domestic ones rent the nation 
to its centre. We shall presently, however, have occasion to observe and 
wonder at the efforts of die nation under the united pressure of civil and 
foreign wars. .-,, . 

On the fXHh of February, 1791, the aunts of-LooiS (daughters of Lonia 
XY.) left Paris, and an incident, so unimportant in itself as thi0,.was, how- 
ever, in times of such public jealousy, deemed of grave importance enough 
to be the subject of a message, on the same morning, from- the king to ^ 
National Assembly. Their journey vras not opposed, and tb^ princesses 
were left to pursue their course, to which alone they may be considered as 
indebted for their lives. The king ^nd Monsiear, his eldest brotlier, 
were now the oply brandies of royalty remaining in the kingdom *; and 
with the other branches had fled all its chief nobility. The intention of flie 
nation, sho(uld any attempt be made on the part iA the king to leave the* 
country, was pretty plainly evinced by the conduct of the national gnwds In 
stopping the king's carriage, when 13ie king* oi^ly meditftied a joom^ to 9L 
Cloud. He^ complained of this obstruction to the assembly, and was^ nller* 
wards permitted to pursue his journey. La Fayette, upon tiiis occasion, was 
so disgusted with the behaviour of the guards, that he threw up his com- 
mission; but afterwards resumed it on the pressing solicitations of the 
people. 

On the borders of Alsace (part of Germany), the emigrants were collecting 
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in considerable nnmbersy and >with the attitude of war; they wore ^ blaefc 
uoiform, their device was a death's head, and their motto ** coiiquer or die:" 
The clergy, offended, not so much at the insults offered to religion, as at the 
more direct attacks on their property and privileges^, were every where en- 
deavouring to excite a public feeling against the existing authorities. From 
these and other sources, the apprehensions of a counter revolution begau. to 
be very generally felt amongst those by whom it was to be dreaded ; and as 
confidently anticipated by those to whom it held out the only means of re* 
compense or security* 

In this state of things it was, that on the 21st of June, 1791, it was sud- 
denly announced to the assembly that the Icing and aU the royal family, with 
Monsieur and Madame, had left the capital, and none knew the rout they 
had taken; and, with tbis event, we shall conclude this part of our narrative, 
as forming one of the three natural' divisions of the events it records. 

Up to this period, the king had been looked upon as one of the essential 
branches of the nation ; and however he might have been insulted by the 
mobs of Paris, or endured contumely from the representatives of the assembly^ 
there was stUl in the great body of the nation a loyalty of feeling in his 
behalf, and a general respect for his person and' dignity, which from this 
time began gradually to wear away, until it ended in that fatal event, whidb 
will conclude the second division of this tragic narrative. 


CONCLUSION OF PART I. 


THB LAST DAYS OF LORD BYRON, 

WITH HIS lordship's OPINION ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS^. 

''^MoRE last Words of John Baxter V our readers will exclaim; we have 
already Medwin's Conversations ; Dallas's Recollections ; Gamba's Resi- 
dence ; Childe Harolde'a Wanderings ; and a host of others, in all shapes 
and sia^s, from the ponderous qn^arto^ to the pigmy *' pookjet edition.''. If 
we required any further evidence of the extent of the ilkutrioas svbjecf s 
talents, or the probability of his immortality, than what his wcrks are capable 
of bestowingy we should regard the never-dying interest that is attached to 
every thing cpnceming him, as the completest evidence of the perttanency 
of his literary fistme. Mr. Parry writes in a bold seaman-like style, and his' 
work bears with it a very evident air of identity. In Medwin's and Dallas's 
books, we have too mucb of the poet ; in the volumes before us, the man 
stands upright in the various lights and shades of his character. Lord Byron 
neither required the fulsome adulation of the Dragoon Captain, nor the sage 
apologies of Mr. Dallas, to make us believe, that at tiie bottom he was a 
really good, but dreadfully misled, man ; and that had his life been spared, 
there was no doubt but what the finer qualities of liis soul would have en- 
deared him to the world which he so eminently adorned. From the Intelli- 
gence Mr. Parry^s book affords us, we entertain no doub^ that had medioat 
aid been procured at the period of the lamentable catastrophe, the life so 
dear to Greece, liberty, and song, would have been saved. 

Byron has been represented as a misanllirope, as a man utterly deaf to 
the tenderer feelings of our nature ; how fax lie was indebted to the malice 
e{ his enemies for the attainment of this reputation, the following anecdote 
will give us a tolerable conception : 

" On one occasion, he had saved twenty-four Turkish women and children fivm sIfTery, 
and all its accompanying horrors. I was summoned to attend him, and receive his drders^ 
that every thing should be done which might contribute to their comfort He wa^ seated on 
n cushion at the upper end of the room, the women and diildren were standing before him, 

' - - - - ■ ' - . ' 

* The Last Days of Loxd Byron, with his Lordship's Opinion on various Subjects. By 
William JPiury. London, 1885 : Knight and Lacey. 
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with- their eyes fixed steadily on him ; and on his right hand was bir interpreter, who wa» 
extracting fiom the women a narratiTe of iheir suflerings. One of them, apparently about 
thirty years of age, possessing great vivadty, and whose manners and dress, though she 
was then dirty and disfigured, indicated that she was superior in rank and condition to jier 
companions, was spokeswoman for the whole. I admired the good order the others pre- 
served, never interfering with the explanation, or interrupting the angle speaker. I also 
admired the rapid manner in which the interpreter explained every tiling they «aid, so as to 
make it almost appear that there was but one speaker. 

^* After a short time it was evident that what Lord Byron was hearing afifected bis feelings: 
his countenance changed, his colour went and came, and I thought he was ready to weep. 
But he had on all occasions a ready and peculiar knack in turning conversation firom any 
disagreeable or unpleasant subject ; and he had recourse to this expedient He rose up sud- 
denly, and, turning round on his heel, as was bis wont, he said something quickly to his 
interpreter, who immediately repeated it to the women. All eyes were instantly fixed on 
me, and one of the party ; a young and beautiful woman, spoke very warmly. Lord Byrtcm 
seemed satisfied, and said they might retire. The women all slipped off their shoes in an 
instant, and going up to his lordship, each in succession, accompanied by their children^ 
kissed his hand fervently, invoked, in die Turkish manner, a blessing, both on his head and 
heart, and then quitted the room. This was too much for Lord Byron, and he turned his 
face away to conceal his emotion. When he had recovered a littie, I reminded him of our 
conversation, and I told him I had caught him at last Addressing me in the sort of sea 
slang I sometimes talked to him, and which he liked to repeat, he replied, ' You are right, 
old boy ; you have got me in the bunt — I am an Englishman.' ** 

One anecdote like this in a man's life, is worth a thousand panegyrics. 

The following account of his last moments, will be read with intense 
interest : 

" When he took my hand, I found his hands were deadly cold. With the assistance of 
Tita, I endeavoured gentiy to create a little warmth in them ; and I also loosened the band- 
age which was tied round his head. Till this was done, be seemed in great pain, denched 
his hands at times, gnashed his teeth, and uttered the Italian exclamation of Ah ChritH ! He 
bore the loosening of the hand passively ; and, after it was lobsened, he shed tears. I en- 
couraged him to weep, and said, < My lord, I thank iGod, I hope you will now be better; 
shed as many tears as you can, you will sleep and find ease.' He replied faintiy, ' Yes, the 
pain is gone, I shall sleep now,' and he again took my hand, uttered a faint good night, and 
sank into a sluimber ; my heart ached, but 1 thought then Itis sufferings were over, and that 
he would wake no more. 

• " He did wake again, however, and I went to him ; Byron knew me, though scarcely. 
He had then less of alienation about him than I had seen for some time before ; there was 
also the stupor of death. He tried to utter his wishes, but he was incapable ; he said some- 
thing about rewarding his Italian servant, and uttered several incoherent words. There vvas 
either no meaning in what he said, or it was such a meaning as we should not expect at that 
moment His eyes continued open only a short time, and then, about dx o'clock in the 
evening of the 18th, he sank into a slumber, or rather, I should say, a stupor, and woke 
and knew no more. 

** He continued in a state of complete insensibility for twenty-four hours ; ..giving no other 
signs of life, but that rattling in his throat, which in^cated the approach of death. On 
Monday, April 19th, at six o'clock in the evening, even this fidnt indication of existence had 
ceased— Lord Byron was dead. 

*' At the very titne Lord Byron died, there was one of the most awful thunder-stonns I 
ever witnessed. The lightning was terrific. The Greeks, who are very superstitious, and 
generally believe tiiat such an event occurs whenever a much superior, or, as they say, a 
supreme man dies, inuiiediately exdaimed, '>The great man is gone !' On the present oc- 
casion, it was too true ; and the storm was so violent, as to strengthen their superstitious 
belieC Their finend and benefactor was indeed dead." 

Thus England lost her poet — Greece her saviour— the world its proudest 
ornament. 


POEMS, BY JOHN WILSON*. 

This is a reprint of two very charming volumes, by no less apersonag^ 
than the Pmfessor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 
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* Poems, by Jdm Wilson. A new edition. Edinburgh, 1825 : Blackwood. 
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From tbe impreteadiiisr characferof many of these pages, some individaala 
may conoeiye the volumes benea^ the dignity of the Professor's chair ; yet, 
for oar parts, we cannot bat oongratalate the aothor, that amidst the abstrnse 
sciences and metaphysical researches in which his mind has been engaged, 
he should still retain the freshneiss of feeling, and simplicity of expression, 
which are too freqaehtly sacrificed at the shrines of learning and knowledge. 
We shall o£Per no apology for extracting the following delicately imagined 
little piece. 

''LINES WRITTEN IN AN HIGHLAND GLEN. 


** To whom belongs this valley fedr, 
That sleeps beneath the filmy air, 

Even like a living thing? 
Silent, — as in&nt at the breast, — 
Save a still somid that speaks of rest, 

That streamlet's murmuring ! 

** The heavens appear to love this vale ; 
Hejre clouds with 8catce>seen motion sail, 

Or 'mid the silence lie 1 
By that blue arch, this beauteous earth 
'Mid evening's hour of dewy mirth 

Seems bound unto the sky. 

** ! that this lovely vale were mine ! 
Then, from glad youth to cahn decline, 

My years would gently glide ; 
Hope would rejoice in endless dreams. 
And memory's pft-retuming gleams 

By peace be sanctified, 


** There would unto my soul be g^ven, 
From presence of that gradous heaven, 

A piety sublime ; 
And thoughts would come of mystic mood. 
To make in this deep solitude 
' Eternity of time t 

" And did I ask to whom belonged 
This vale ? — I feel &at I have wronged 

Nature's most gracious soul I 
She spreads her glories o'er the earth. 
And all her children firom their birth 

Are joint-heirs of the whole I 

" Yea ! long as nature's humblest child 
Hath kept her temple undefiled 

By sinful sacrifice,. 
Eardi's fiiirest scenes are all his own,— 
He is a monardi, and Ins throne 

Is built amid the skies!" 


MEMOIRS OF MOSES MENDELSOHN, THE JEWISH PHILOSOPHER.* 

The life of Mendelsohn is an extraordinary instance of self advancement, 
and well calculated to excite emulation. Born of humble and indigent 
parents, with little or no opportunity of instruction, he gained an eminence 
in the literary and scientific world, as a metaphysical writer, of which the 
proudest members of the republic of letters might be envious. 

" Mendelsohn was born, in 17S9, at Dresden, in Germany, where bis &tfaer was a tran- 
scriber of the Pentateuch, and kept a Hebrew day-school ; both humble and precarious 
professions, and scarcely adequate to the support of their followers. According to the custom 
of educating Jew boys, young Mendelsohn was sent to the public seminary, where children 
were taught to repeat mechanically the Mishna and«£remarra) comprising various abstruse 
points of dvil and ecclesiastical law, fer above their comprehension. To puraue these un- 
profitable studies, when he was only seven years of age, and naturally of a delicate consti- 
tution, his father would make him rise at three or four o'clock on winter mornings, and, after 
giving him a cup of tea, would carry him wrapped in a roquelaure to the Jewish seminary. 
Mendelsohn, however, was not like other children ; already at that tender age the spirit of 
inquiry stirred within him, and he apprehended he was not pursiung the proper course to 
arrive at solid knowledge. He applied himself to study the Hebrew language grammatically, 
was soon able to write it with purity and el^ance, and before his tenth . year composed 
indifibrent Hebrew verses. Intense study impaired his health, and brought on a nervous 
disorder, the neglect of which produced deformity of the spine, and made bim a valetudina- 
rian the remainder of his life." 

At ihp age of fourteen we find him at fierlin, where he was in such a 
destitute condition as to be frequently in want of a meal. When he had the 
ttieans of purchasing a loaf, so rigid was the economy he was necessitated to 
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exercisQf that lie was aoeustomed to notch it into as many meals as iha state 
of his pooket could best inform. him* It was in this miserable pedod of his 
. existence that he aeqoir^ a knowledge of the Latio» French/ and Engli^ 
languages. 

'' A more dbeenag pros|«ct opened to Mendelsohn \ Mr. Bernard, an opulent man of the 
Jewish persaasion, became interested in bift favour, admitted him into his h<nise, and introated 
him with the educadon of his children. He had npw the means of pursuing comfortably 
his studies in every department of science : he applied himself zealously to mathematics ; his 
knowledge of algebra, fluxions, and astronomy were considerable, and his acquaintance with 
natiural history was iar above mediocrity. He also wrote a beautiful and masterly hand, 
and possessed peculiar dext^ty in merbantile accounts. These, calig^raphic and aritfametic 
acquirements suggested to Mr. Bernard that Mendelsohn might be placed in a more profitiible 
sphere than a school-room. Accocdingly he engaged him first as clerk ; then rsdsed hun to 
cashier { he next made Urn manager of his extennve oik manu&ctory, and finally he 
became partner." 

Among other distinctions that afterwards, occurred to him, was his friend- 
ship with the celebrated Lessing; of whom we have the following highly 
interesting- anecdote. 

''Lessing once brought to Mendelsohn a wdrk written by a cdebraCed character, to hear 
his opinion on it Having given It a reading, he told his Mend, that he deemed himself a 
match for the author, and would refute hikn. Nothing could be more welcome to Lessfaig, 
and he strongly encouraged the idea. Accordingly, Mendelsofan sat down and wrote Ms 
' Philosophic IMalogues,' on the most abstruse subjects, in wloohhe strictly redeemed his 
pledge of confuting the author, though, for quietness sake, he forbore mentioning his name, 
and carried tha. manuscript to Lessing fbr examination. < When I 9m at leisuiv,' said 
Lesring, ' I . will penii0 it' After a 'Convenient interval, he repealed his vish, when Lessing 
kept up a miscellaneous oonversatSon, without once mentioning the manuscript in question ; 
and the odier being too bashful to put him In mind of it, he was obliged to depart, no better 
informed than when he came, which was also the ease at sewal subsequent vofiedngis. At 
last, however, he mustered suffident resolution to inquire after it, and sifll Lessing withheld 
his opinion. Want of leisure was pleaded as before, but 11010 he would certainly read it ; 
Mr. Mendelsohn might, in the mean time, take yonder small volume home vrith him, and let 
him know his thoughts on it On opening it, Mendelsohn was not a fittle surprised to behdd 
his own ' Dialogues' in print ^ Put it in your pocket,' said Lessing, goodnatnredly, ' and 
this mammon along with it It wad what I got for the copy-right; it will be of service to 


you.*" 


Mendelsohn, afterwards, was enabled to keep an hospitable table, where 
lie enjoyed the friendship of the most distingnished men of Germany; among 
whom may be mentioned the celebrated Lavater. His life will be found one 
of uncommon interest; we know, in fact, of no biography more calculated 
to call into life the seeds of emulation in the youthful breast. 


FOREIGN SGBNES AND TBAVELLINO RECREATIONS*. 

We tinderstand this gentleman was formerly connected with the press; in-^ 
deed, from his style and fluent expression, he pyes evident proof of consir 
derable experience in the art of authorship. His Sketches of Upp^r Canada, 
published some time since, propnred him a disserving celebrity, wiaieh his 
present work will do mueh to increase. The pen in his hand, becomes a 
pencil ; he sketipfaes thesoene before him with freedom and spirit ; lay« on 
the colouiiiig with taste «id jadgment, and leaves not a portion of the ean- 
Yas uneorered with the Taroish that-only a highly cultivated kmnd is capable 
of bestowing. Mr* Howison is just the travelling companion we' £ke. He 
is not so Mrim full of egotism, so thoroughly enraptured with his own adven- 
tures, as to be perpetually boring you about what occured to himself; bnt 
he makes yon acquainted in a familiar and pleasing manner with every thing 
that appeared to nave rivetted his observations. He has a versality of di3- 
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pasitton^ &at is traly desirable ; with power of bringing before your eyes 
the scenes be describes, with all the delicate Tariation of light and shade, 
which only, an enlightened mind can distinguish. How dexterously he trans- 
ports us into a cabin, and at once makes us acquainted with 

LIFE AT SEA. 

" fn large ships, an abundant, and even elegant, table is usually kept ; but its comforts 
are not available, except during moderate weather. When there is a high sea, meals become 
an annoyance rather than a pleasure ; for all the plans that have yet been invented to obvi- 
ate the inconvenience of the rolling of a vessel, prove of little actual utility. A party at 
dinner, in a gale of Wind, is a scene as illustrative of the miseries of a sea-life as any that 
Can be chosen. On such occasions, the more experienced passengers know when the ship is 
on ^e point of making a violent lurch, and prepare for it accordingly ; but the novices are 
usually taken unawares, and their plates, knives, forks, glasses, chairs, and own persons per- 
haps, suddenly hurled to the lee-side of the cabin. However, those who retain their places 
are probably in a situation not less ludicrous. A delicate young lady, just recovered from 
sea-sickness, will have a large ham precipitated- into het lap ; fio the wine-bottles on the 
table may collect around a determined water-drinker; the epicure of the. party may lose 
sight of his plate of dainties, and find a dish of boiled rice in its place ; an old Indian may 
hav6 a quantity of grilled liver forced upon him, and a roast pig trill perhaps be seen going 
/hU speed towards a man who detests pork. When quietness is restored, and when every 
one has extricated himself from his difficulties, a great deal of merriment may probably ensue ; 
but the accident, if two or three times repeated, ceases to be an entertaining one, and even- 
tually causes irritation among the sufferers, instead of putting them into good humour." 

As a specimen of Mr. Howison's descriptive powers^ we extract the fol- 
lowing account of the 


CITY OF HAVANNAH. 


The streets of Havannah are narrow, and during the rainy season, excessively dirty | fo'^ 
some of them, remain in a state, of nature, having no pavement of any kind, either for car- 
riages or foot-passengers. The houses are plain in tlieir architecture, and never exceed two 
stories, and are usually punted blue,' or some other bright colour. All the good houses are 
built upon the same plan, yiz.' uiat of a; hollow quadrangle, which is the form best calculated 
for promoting a free drculation of air. In general, a gallery, surrounded by piazzas, extends 
around the upper flat, and forms, along with the court below, a place of recreation in the 
evenings, and a shelter for the heat during the day. The public apartments are usually spa- 
cious and tastefully furnished ;' no carpets are- used, and in most houses the floor consists of a 
composition which is as hard as freestone, and admits of being washed several time« a day ; 
but some of the nobility have their rooms paved with black and white tablets of marble, 
placed alternately, — and this has a very beautiful efi'ect The shops in Havannah are small 
and meanly furnished. Instead of the names of their occupsnts being placed above the 
doors, as is common in most countries, each has some figurative ' appellation to distinguish it 
from others of the same description, such as the shop of victory, of humility, of pearls, of 
happiness, of good fortune, &c. 

** Havannah contains many* taverns and boarding-houses, two of -which are resorted to by 
English and Americans only. For the first three days after my arrival, I was obliged to 
reside in an establishment of the kind, which has some curious peculiarities. The charge was 
two dollars and a half per day, and for this sum an excdlent breakfiist, dinner, and supper, 
were fhmlshed ; but the sleeping rooms resembled damp and gloomy cellars ; each of them 
contained three or four beds for the accommodation of an equal number of individuals, 'the 
landlord is a man of low origin aaad vulgar ideas, but of much shrewdness, and remarkable 
auufance. To the buaness of ar hotel-ke^>er, he adds that of an undertaiker ; and thus turns 
to account eK«ry individual -^ho arrives in Havannah, by fhndshing bim with board and 
lodging if he lives, and with a coffin should he die. . He sits at the foot of his table, does it 
honours |t9 if his guests were'visitdi^, takes the lead in jCQuversation, and boldly contradicts 
any thing they advance, if he happens to differ in opinion. Should a boarder be too late for 
a^y niieal, he loses it altogetiier ; and if he does not return to the hotel within a certain homr 
of th^ evening, he runs the risk ot b,eing shut out all night" 

'.*^The Protestants who die in Cu^a are not allowed interment among Catholics; and, there- 
fift^f the hotel-keeper already mentioned has a burying ground of his own, in which the 
bodies of the English and Americans are deposited ; however, within tliese few years past» 
the mortality has been so great, that the premises have become rather small, and tiie comers 
of ^the piles of ik)ffin8, which oceupy every paitof diem, may be seen projecting through the 
earth." 


1130 TRAVELS Ot MY NIGHT CA'P. 

We have a terrible instance of tbo flreadfal power of tlie priests in Goba, 
through who^e iailaenee crime is not only palliated, but if the culprit has 
means to bribe the priesthood, tdo fireqaently escapes unpaiiished. 

" Some years ago, a Spaniard, who lived in the suburbs of Havannah, discovered that his 
wife carried on a criminal correspondence vrith her omfessor. In lus jealous nge he hired a 
negro to murder the priest. When the assasnn had accomplished his purpose, he went to 
the house of his employer at a late hour one night, and told what he had done, and 
demanded the promised compensation; but the Spaniard either would not or could not give 
this, and some high words which ensued between the parties having been overheard by the 
neighbours, the whole affiur was soon brought to light. The Spaniard was appreheoded, 
tried, found guilty, and condemned to death. However, by means of bribery, he succeeded 
in delaying his execution for more than two years. His fbnds being at last exhausted, the 
black cross and lanterns, the appearance of which announces, in Havannah, that the criminal 
has only two days to live, were exhibited before the prison windows. Nevertheless, od the 
succeeding morning, to the astonishment of all, they were suddenly withdrawn; for the 
wretched nmrderer had, by a desperate effort, raised a small sum of money, .and purdiased 
with it a few weeks' respite. On the expiry of tliese he was hurried to the scaffold and 
executed, 

'' While in Havannah, I saw a mulatto suffer death for a murder which he had been found 
guilty of seven years before. He had obtained a series of respites by occadonally paying 
money to the church ; but his resources having at last failed, he could not delay the evil day ^ 
any longer.'* 

Our next extract is a description of a religious procession the author met 
with at the \illage of Jejoor. 

" Several religious processions passed near my tent in the course of the day. The finest 
was one which accompanied the car of a god, whom the Brahmins were bring^ from a 
neighbouring village to visit the grand deity of Jejoor. Two men, carrying long poles, each 
with a series of flags of various colours upon it, led the way. They were followed by a bidl, 
splendidly and fiEuitastically caparisoned. His horns were ^t, and encircled with brass rings, 
and had large tufts of horsehair ti^d to their extremities. Next came' several people in white 
dresses, on which great quantities of the powder of a crimson-coloured ochre had been 
sprinkled. A band of native muddans succeeded them. It conusted of five persons, three 
of whom played instruments somewhat resembling the clarionet in diape and Uie bagpipe in 
sound ; the fourth blew a very large semicircular brass horn, the tones of which were coarse, 
but indescribably sonorous and powerful. His companion rode a bullock, having a dram 
swung on each side of it The pitch of these was different, and he beat sometimes on both 
at the same time, and sometimes on one of the two alternately. The car contaixung the god 
was borne closely behind, on the shoulders of dx men. It was shaped like a canoe, and so 
completely veiled, that its interior could not be seen. A crowd of people closed the pro- 
cession, some carrying flags, and others beating small drums, and the whole of them joining 
in a loud shout at intervals." 

On the whole, '* Foreign Scenes and Travelling Recreations" is a md$t 
interesting and intelligent work ; and from the extracts we have given, we 
feel assured that our readers will require no recommendation of our own to;, 
induce them to give it a place on the shelves of their libraries. i 


TRAVELS OF MY NIOHt CAP.» 

Singula a as the medium chosen for the display of a very considerable 
fund of pleasantry and wit, we believe this is not.tiie first time '* My Night 
Cap " has come before the world in a literary dress ; some half doaeii.aDoa]r- 
mous stanzas (ascribed to the witty and voluptuous Moore) bave previously 
celebrated (bis very bumble , repository of the most dignified part of the 
person. The author of ** Travels of my Night Cap/' has already been intro- 
duced to the public, h^ the very clever jeus d' esprit <' Sketches of St. Stephens/' 
and we think bis j^resent volume likely to keep up the acquaintance 
on a more friendly footing. The following pair of portraits of the Ex-Empress 
of France, Maria Louisa, and her one eyed Chamberlain ; who, as tbe report 


-•»■ 
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goes, are latterly maniedyis extremely felieitoos, and amotig the best things 
in the book. 

" A veteran warrior usher'd to her seat 

A princess, once the partner of a throne 
That saw all Europe prostrate at the feet 

Of him who raised it. Now must she disown 
fiia name and lineage, nor presume to treat 

Her son as though the father ere were known ; 
While yet that son can proudly boast a sire, 
Whose fiune with history only can expire. 

Napoleon's relict seem'd not to repine 

At glories vanished, and departed sway i 
Of widow'd mourning she display'd no sign ; 

Her dress was gorgeous and her manner gay. 
A wreath of brilliants did her locks confine : 

The robe she wore might suit her bridal day : 
Some slavish painters to her face have lent 
Such charms as nature for her £»» ne'er meant , . / 

Her cheek was pallid to the last degree ; 

At Ackermann's 'tis blooming as the rose : 
Her mouth is laige ; heir eyes appear to be 

Too far apart ; and shapeless is her nose. 
If in description I've been rather free, 

I've shown no more than what her mirror shows : 
But in their ndrrors ladies never find 
The portrait homely — vanity is blind ! 

Her chamberladn, a Polyphemus, stood 

With hideous aspect dose behind her chair ; 
Monstrum horrmdum! he did all he could 

To make his features uglier than they were. 
His widow'd optic had not, as it should, 

A glass companion, and was seen to stare 
From a deep r^on, which a bandage black 
Had half-concesi'd — Us breeches seem'd a sack. 

A bristiy covert crown'd his uppe): lip, 

Besmear'd with grease, and parting into twain, 
With forky points converging towards ti^^tip 

Of his huge nose, which o'er them hung amain. 
These mad mustachios he forbore to dip. 

But let them stiU a savage growth attain. 
His oblong mouth their wild luxuriance hid ; 
His face seem'd all things human to forbid.' 


i> 


WADDINGTON'S VISIT TO GREECE^. 

It is a melancholy view that Mr. Waddlngton has taken of the existing 
condition and fotare prospects of the most interesting na^on upon earth ; 
but really after all that jias reached oar ears from innnmerable, and, moreover, 
anthentic, soarces, as to the disunion and fickl^iess of the leaders of the 
Greek forces, we have little hesitation, though certainly much reluctance, to 
express our fall coincidence in the hopeless opinion of that gentleman, of 
Greece ever obtaining that rank as a nation she once so proudly possessed. 
This work pretends to no very high character, as, in fact, the very title con- 
fesses. It is, in truth, merely an account of a visit to Greece, yet the visitor 
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faa» neither been uninqiiiring nor anstaooeflsful in his search for olgects of 
natioiial and classical information. As the neatest part of the work is 
in form of detached sketches, made at the spots to which they allude^ we 
shall prefer that mode of giving^ oar extracts. 

PESCRIPTIO^ OF ATHENS- 

*' The modern town of Athens was never lenuurkable /Gbr beauty or jsegidarity of constmcdon : 
it has now suffered the demolition of abontonie-thiid of its'buiidhigs. Many Turkish houses 
were burnt by the Greeks, in the fint siege of the dtadelrr'many Xireek houses were ndned 
during the occupation of the place by Omer Bri6u i «ttd many ii both hare fiUlen into the 
streets from mere humidity and neglect. The churches and mosques have not met with 
greater mercy in this religious war ; and even the ashes of the dead have not been allowed 
to repose in security. The spacious Turkish bunai ground at the foot of the Areopagus, for- 
merly solemn and sacred, and now scattered over with the fragments of its monuments, 
and pro£uied by the insults of the conqueror, attests the fury of A revenge not to be satiated 
by blood. • • 

** By a singular change of national character, modem Athene is, of sti the cities of Greece, 
the least maritime. In &ct, she does not 'possess one single viessel of any size or description, 
— not one Athenian sailor ezferts to payhomt^ at the tomb of Themsstocles. The com- 
merce of Attica is, therefore, entirely in the hands of foreigners, 4md the natives have no 
means of supplying even their own Wants and necessities. It is posdble that this cause may 
have contributed to augment th^ir sufferings. 

** In my daily rides among the mountains and villi^ges (by which, thongh unarmed and 
alone, I risk little under the vigorous government of Odysseus), I observe little else than dis- 
tress and poverty. The villages are half-biumt and half-deserted ; the peasants dvil, but 
suspicious ; the convents abandoned or defoced, and their large massive gates shattered widi 
musket-balls ; while human bones may sometimes be discovered bleaching in the melancholy 
solitude. In the mean time, there is no appearance of depresnon or indolence. A great 
portion of the ground is cultivated, and crops are sown, in the uncertain^ who may reap 
them * for the immortal gods :' the olives too, and the vineyards, are receiving .almost the 
same labour which would be bestowed ^pon them in a time ^ profound peace. 

" In the dty, the Bazaar exhibits a scene of some animation i and, owing to the great influx 
of refugees from Thebes and Livadia, some of whom have even j^eserved a part of their 
property, there is here no appearance of depopulation. There Is even occasionally some incli- 
nation to giuety ; genuine native hilarity will sometimes have its course in spite of circum- 
stances, and the maids of Athens will dance their Bomaic in the very foce of misery. But 
it will scarcely be credited, that the celebration of the Carnival is at this instant proceeding 
with great uproar and festivity. Drunken hvfl^Bs, hariequins, and .painted jesters, are riot- 
ously parading the streets, while Gourra's sulky Albanians sit frowning at the forbress-gate, 
and the Turks and the plague are preparing<-to rush down fiam Negropont and Carysto." 

( 

POPULATION. 

The present population of Athens appears, hy a calcnlation of Mr. Wad- 
dington, to be 13,000, the majority of which are in a state of the most miser- 
able poverty. Speidcing of Greece generally, he says, 

*' 1 made every inquiry in every part of Greece respecting population, without ever arriving 
at any very satisfactory result ; I am, however, strongly of opinion, that the whole numSer 
of actual insurgents is somewhat under one million. I should estimate the population of 
Eastern and Western Greece at one hundred and My thousand; that of the independent 
islands, including refugees, at two hundred and fifty thousand ; and that of the Mcnrea at 
half a million." 

COLOCOTRINI. 

** I haye printed myself three or four times at the levees of Colocotrini, and have received 
fbom him repeated assurances of his peculiar respect for th^ English nation, and. his attach- 
ment .to its individual members ; and, in fact, he immediately provided me with an ezoelleiit 
lodging, wluch I could not otherwise have procured. These professions amuse me the more, 
as the old hypocrite is cbntmually and publicly accusing the ' Britbh goveriiirieni of des^ins 
to occupy and enslave die Morea. His manners, however, to ^do; hnn justice^ )eu« utteily 
devoid of urbanity, and, like his cduntenance and dress,, are predibly those ^hKh best be- 
come a distinguished captain of banditti. His court seems to consist of about fifteen capitani, 
who seat themselves on the so£i which lines three sides of his spadous hall ; from the walls 
are > suspended Turkish nmsketa ^urioudy izildd^ with m^ny valuable .pbtols and sabres. 
His capitani are as filthy a crew as I ever beheld, and, for the most part, ill-looking, and very 


meanly attired i but the most miseraUy ttarving wretelr-ihat I have obsefred among them, 
ia a Fftpas, or priest, bounded and beairaledV bnt sjdll military. The usual covering for their 
bead ia nothu^ more than the red cap of the country ; bnt Cherie are generairy^4^wo or three of 
the party who think proper, from whatsoever feeling of vanity, to burden themselves with 
extremely large andriiapeless tulrbans; Colocotroni takes little notice of any of them, and 
seldom rises at their entrance. The fourth side of the room is occupied by a number of 
soldiers, who remain standing; upon some occasion Colocotroni thought proper to command 
them to retire ; tfaey obeyed reluctantly and slowly, and in- a very few minutes returned in 
parties of two or three, and re«^occuiaed their station. There is no smoking, nor any circu- 
lation of jcetke or conversation. - This singtdarly dull scene may last about twenty minutes, 
and Aen, on some signal firam the chief, ike party rise and tUsperse." 
*- • 

PROSPECT OF AFFAIRS. 

Mr. Waddington seems still to cherish the hope of the fioal release of this 
beautiful country from her present hideous slavery. Greece may yet be a 
flourishing, bat will she ever regain the station she formerly occupied as a 
nation ? bright as the hope may be, we fear it will ueirei^i. be fulfilled. We 
shall present our readers with his option on this subject, and witii it conclude 
our extracts from a work, which, if not in every roapect satisfactory to our 
wishes* contains much intecfiSting ittlbrlnation on a tsobjeet which must be 
dear to the heart of every patriot, conveyed in a manly, though rather a 
peculiar, stylei. 

" The internal condition of the country was at least as promising in the commencement of 
18St, as at ^^fais moment The government was the same, or nearly so, with this advantage, 
that Maurocoi^iiaio was Uiett at its head ; tiie power of the capStani was not then so clearly 
defined, and tfa/blr hoMSity Co the constitution so decided ; party and personal animosities 
were not theti so general or so iioleBt 

** Are we then from these facts to conclude, that Uie hopes of Greece are suffering a gradual 
dinunution, and decaying y6ar by year? That the insurrection is less' vigorous, because it 
is less extensive, and that a few more e^rte would snfiSc^ to crush it altogedier ? I am very 
far removed from that opinion. A few extrenuties have indeed been lopped away, but the 
heart is grown stouter and warmer. By the less of aome parts of the confederacy, the 
population <ji the rest has been augmented and concentrated ; and a spirit has grown up 
among them, which woidd render their extermination very diiBcnIipk and their subratssioh 
impdtrible. They have acquired the habU of independence ; they have learned to despise 
and sc<Mii their former master, and they have not ceased to detest him ; in energy, in talents^ 
in courage, they assert or feel their own superiority ; and' it is this feding v^hich, in spite bf 
all their vices and feUies, preserves, and wttl still pttesferve, them." 


PINE ARTS. 

THE ROYAL ACADEMY* 

Owing to the circumstances we have mentioned in our introductory 
address, we have been unable to give the customary critiquc^oOn the Fine 
Arts in the present number. For this department we. have engaged a dis- 
tinguished artist, the. first proof of whose abilities will. appear in our next 
publication. . However, not to disappoint our country readers, we have bor- 
rowed the following account of the opening of the Boyal Acad^oay from a 
respectable hebdomadsd contemporary — a circonfstance so unusual, that we 
feel an apology to be necessary. 

** A ringle glance about the present eiEhibttion of the Royal Academy is sufficient to con- 
vince us of its superiority over many of the collections which we have seen at Somerset 
House fer the last dozen of years ; if, indeed, it does not surpass all of them during that 
period. To this effect, the splendid performances of Mr. Hilton and Mr. Etty*, in the great 
room, mainly contribute ; while Mr. Danby's ' Delivery of Israel out of Egypt,* in the School 
of Psdnting, elevates that department by one of, perhaps, the most dt^ng and fortunate 
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. *'< Christ crowned <with thncns," and '<tha Combat, an ideal group, woman pleading for 
the vanquished*" 


J 40 WATER-COLOVR EXHIBITION. 

efiorts of the imagination to give locality to a «upernatu)ral event, that Jias^ever. been prodnced. 
Nor are these alone the works belonging to the highest class of Art which raise the character 
of this Gallery. Thomson's* charming Juliet is almost as beautiiul, surrounded by the glare 
of the public Exhibition, as it appeared to us in private : although in private is the only mode 
of forming a true judgment upon pictures. In the course of our remarks, we shall have oc- 
casion to animadvert upon some of the most diowy and attractive specimens of die seaaon, 
which are chiefly rendered so by being painted out of all the modesty of nature, and in tone 
up to the gold and glitter which sunound them; while fiur better compositions arc extin- 
guished and killed by the want of the same meretricious qualities to sustain them in the general 
shine. Stothard's Titania, with some of his peculiarities, is also eminently w<Hrtfay of a name 
in the list of those things which display genuu. Allan's historical picture of the Aasaaanation 
of the Regent Murray, Hayter's Tnal of Lord William Russell, and Cooper's Bosworth Field, 
also belong to the prominent contributions ; and much as we dislike the sulject, the large 
piece of Christ casting out devils, by W. C. Ross, is of first-rate promise. The artist is, we 
befieve, a young man. But even were we without these high productions t (we aUiide to 
productions of higher merit only as belonging to a nobler class of Art, as we value a first-rate 
tragedian above a clever clown), there would be felt a redeeming excellence in the portrait 
department Many of tlfe portraits are not mere likenesses ; they are superb pictures ; and 
will preserve a value for centuries, not only as representing famous individiuls, but as delight- 
ful examples of execution and style. 

'* We tiirow out these hints without minutely individualizing — ^fi^r, after all, a crowded room, 
a heated eye, and an exdted mind, are sad drawbacks upon the formation of a correct judge- 
ment ; and we shall, accordingly, defer those details which belong to criticiara, till we can 
take other opportunities for re-couAdering our early impressions. 

'* Of landscape, anhnal, and fiuniliar stiU life, there are fiur proportions; though of the first 
certainly not the usual number. The absence of Mr. CaUoott's pencil is not compensated by 
Turner's brilliant experiment upon colours, which displays all the magic of skill at the expenoe 
of all the magic of nature. On the opposite «ide of the room, we weie glad to contemplate 
tlie more chastened scene of a Beech on a buy morning, by Collins. In other parts diere 
are other landscapes of great beauty, by Arnold, Constable, W. Wilson, &c. Of the 
remaining branches we have indicated — the hupiorous and ftmiliar, or ordinary life, leads 
us to mention Wilkie, not laboured but admirable, in a Highland fiunily ; Mubeady, a 
travelling druggist; Lesslie, Ann Page; both the lattejr done at the top of their an^or't 
powers ^ conception and finish. Newton's " Dull Lecture ;" Sharp's Barber Bolitidan ; and 
Clint, exceedingly hi^^y in Fawcett and C. Kemble, ttom the entertainment oi Charies IL 
Ward shows us Yds usual noble stud of horses, of all kinds. The Antique Academy has 
much variety in very nearly 450 numbers of every description. Some of the miniatures are 
of extraordinary merit The Library is again defimned by the admixture of portraiture and 
other subjects with the architectural designs and elevations — many of the latter are replete 
with excdlence. The model Academy does not strike very forcibly, thoiq;h there also are 
some monuments, figures, and busts, deserving of liberal commendation." 

WATEB COLOUR EXHIBITION. 

The twenty-first season of this elegant and delightful source of mental entertainment 
commenced on Monday last ; and the novelty that drew the first visitors, has been succeeded 
by a warm and universal approbation. The pieces sent in are very numerous, and not a fiew 
of theiin of -the first description of merit They are partiy from the pendls of the members, 
partiy the labours of their associates, and amount to three hundred and forty-fbur. Of so 
great a number of pictures, some, of course, are of inferior excellence ; but in justice to the 
larger portion, we must say, that they display much fertility of imagination, as wdl as 
cultivated judgment ; and are brilliant specimens of English talent for this province of 
painting. To remark upon, or even to name, every piece that caught our eye and rivetted 
our attention, would demand more space than the variety that characteriaes our journal will 

* Tids (3istinguished Artist, report says, is to succeed Fuseli as Keeper : there could not be 
A more honourable chmce. 

t There has been an immense outcry among artists, tl^kt the country gave no encourage- 
ment to works of the first class. Probably not, when, in most instances, it was the painters 
and their fiiends who saw their prodigious merits, and not the public. But look at the 
answer nowj^ No sooner were these really fine works seen, than the British Instittitiaiifaid 
Hilton one thousand guineas ; Etty obtained the same sum from an individual whoae name 
we have not heardj and Lord Staiflbr4 gave fiv^ hundred guineas to Danby^-very Hbeml 
prices for ^ea respective pictures. 
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allow ; but: the prisidpal of these too imperiously demand tlie critic's notice^ to past without 
our comment. 

Richter's " School in npose," is one of the most pleasing pictures in the exhibition, and 
highly j&vounible to the artist's peculiar abilities. The picture is abundantly characteristic, 
and fhll of accident The scene is the school-room, where the young ladies are taking 
advantage of the nap in which their governess is indulging. The frolicsome pranks, and 
juvenile humour of the children, are admirably delineated, wlule the colouring and execution 
are equally creditable to this deservedly popular artist 

Christall's. ** Welsh Peasant GirU,'* is a very charming performance. The objects have all 
the natural simplicity and ruddy health that characterises the Cambrian lasses. 

Stephanoff's *' Selim and Noumtahall,** is one of the most attractive pictures in this highly 
interesting exhibition. There is a tenderness of sentiment depictured in the 'countenance of 
the heroine, that immediately fixes the eye of tlie spectator. The colouring is rich and 
glowing in tiie extreme, and the grouping highly effective. 

Hill's '* Scene.inthe Biver Mole" has qmte a poetical effect The shades of the wood are 
beautifully reflected on the quiet stream : the contemplation of such a scene leaves that soft 
and unruffled impression which rural ol^ects can only afford. Our limits prevent us from 
indulging the inclination we have to expatiate on the beauties of " Heath Abbey" by Dervint; 
Fielding's Inverary, in Argyleshire ; the.Ponte.di RiaUo, by Front; and the many speci- 
mens of Mr. Barrett's genius and industry ; and can only recommend the lovers of the Fine 
Arts to taste of that treat we ourselves have already ei^oyed. 

THEATRICALS. 

MR. ELLISTOM'S pair OF SPECTACLES. 

On Wednesday, the 11th of May, a new historical play, in five acts, was produced at this 
theatre, under the title of William Tell. It will be familiar to many of our readers that 
^hilier, the German dramatist, has produced a tragedy on the same subject It is a curious 
fact that this tragedy was performed at Lucene, in the immediate vicinity of the place that 
the incident occurred of which it is composed. The principal actors were Swiss, whose 
ancestors had figured in that affidr ; all the costumes were rigorously observed, and the 
scenery painted after nature. Even the arms used in the performance were those wielded 
five centuries ago by Tell and his brave companions. 

To Mr. I. Sheridan Knowles, the author of Virg^nius, we are indebted for the present 
dramatic embodiment of these romantic events. Independent of considerable dramatic 
effect, it possesses a poetical beauty wluch will redeem, in a great measure, the sinking 
character of the age, in reference to dramatic vniting. 

The scene and subject, and some even of the incidents, will be instantiy suggested by the 
name by which this piece Is entitied. The cruel and, still more galling, the insolent, 
tyranny, of Geshr (or GresUer), . the Austrian Governor under the Emperor Albert ; the 
consecrated league of the three Cantons, formed by a few burghers and mountaineers, of 
whom William Tell was one ; the death of. the tyrant and of tyranny itself, are recorded in 
the authentic annals of Switzerland ; the homage to the bonnet of the. (Governor, and .his 
punishing TelVs refusal, by forcing him to shoot at an apple placed upon the head of his 
child, are mere traditions, and most probably of those marvellous fictions with which nations 
at an early age love to consecrate the birth of their freedom. The perilous trial of the apple 
is also told of a Goth soldier before the time of Teli — They are, however, &ir, and perhaps 
the most fertile materials for the dramatist, and accordingly they have been largely pressed 
into the service of this play. Another incident 6t ancient record which should not be 
omitted is introduced. It is, that the storming of the tyrant's castie was fieivoured by the 
stratagem of a lover to gain entrance to his mistress's chamber. The changes of scene, of 
groups, and of incident, without any immediate chain of connection or affinity, were so 
ffrequent, that it is difficult to g^ve an outline of the story. It opens with the lover's serenading 
his mistress, and the suggestion of a stratagem by his friend to gain entrance to her chamber. 
The next scene exhibits a prisoner In the hands of Gesler'i guards, on his way to a dungeon. 
Tell appears only for a moment, but his transient fedings addressed to Michael — an 
ingenious person, whose share in the business is important, but of the conuc kind — are 
significant of his spirit and designs. The two friends enter the castle disguised as a '* leech" 
and his servant — and the latter, who began the adventure only as an amateur, becomes 
enamoured of the Seneschal's niece, as the former had already been of his daughter. 
Acquaintance is next made with the wife and son of TeU, before their cottage. After an 
ethical ,dialogue, in the .way of catechism. Tell enters unperceived, whilst the latter is 
prflctbing with his bow at a target The fathor approaches— rgives him an animating lecture 
in archery and patriotism. " Suppose it," said he, " to be a wolf— suppose it Getter "^'^' 
The boy shoots to the very centre. Te// exults, and at that instant enters Old Melebtal, whose 
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eyes Geitisr has just caused to be put out Tlus scene, perhaps the best hi thti paec6, was Mted 
with electric power send pathos by Mr. Macready^ Tell now sends the boy with a poigDatd 
— the concerted signal of revolt-— to the sctti of M$U^tU. He ftllain on his way widi the 
very Oetltr in the mountains— •»&infing — ^all but dead— «nd gtddes. Mm to Alto^ Ceiier 
asks his fiither's name; the hoy discreetly refiises to tell, and GetUr detains him. The 
bonnet is next exhibited at the top of a pole, in the public way, to receive the homage of die 
Swiss, several of whom make the required obeisance^—awkwiurdly it .must be owned. Tdl 
looks on indignantly, but is retiring by the advice oi a Mend, when MiehaeVs refusal to bow 
down, draws upon him the resentment of the Austriui guard; TWijretunis and' rescues lum 
in an instant; but the next instant, unfortunately, the Austrians return wiA a reinfiMrcemc&t, 
and bear off Tell in chains. He is btougfat hefore Geder, A suspicion arisei that he is die 
father of the boy — who is produced, but has the discretion to affisct to behold a straiten 
The emotions of the &ther— and dbild too— are too strong, and GeUer pots Teit to the 
fearful and memorable trial of his skill in archery> already mentioned; Wlulst.die how is 
bent with en equal tension of the fiither's agony, one wdman in the crowd fiints— -and he 
relaxes for an instant He draws again— another woman shrieks, and he relaxes, ag^dn* A 
third time, and the arrow flies— tlie apple is hit — the boy is saved-^Teii sinks exhausted in 
an ecstacy of joy. Thfey hare his bosom to give him ahr, and an arrow is found concealed 
there. Oci/sr asks why he had concealed it " To kill yon," replies Tell, ** had I hurt my 
child." He is of course again loaded with chains, and Gakr resolves to have him. conveyed 
in a boat across the lake, under his own eye, to a dungeon where escfeipe' wasr iihpdsdble. 
A storm overtakes them — the helmsman despairs— TeU, whose address at the helm is eqnal 
to his skill as an archer, is released from his chains — steers the boat dear — escapes — ^is 
pursued — gains a rock, and shoots Geder, In the meantime the lovers have borne away 
their unstresses. The castie being now occupied within, is assailed without — the Austrians 
are vanquished— TeU** son delivered, and Switzerland is independent and free. 

It will be seen, from the preceding sketch of the incidents^ that much, or in fiict all, 
depended upon Macready; and we foel great pleasure in saying, that he acquitted^ his 
Herculean task in a manner which must add considerably to his already distinguished 
reputation. There was a charm, a subdued melancholy— now rinking into the bitterness 
of despair, now kindling into the energetic glow of patriotism, that delighted and electrified 
the audience. No rant, no studied declamation, all was the genuine motions of nature, that 
irresiiBtibly came home to the heart There was a nobleness of demeanour^ a lofty indigna- 
tiop in the scenes with Gesler, that defies the power of description. Every lover of the 
drama must judge for himself of this inimitable perfonnance. Mrs. Bunn, as TeU's wife, 
must not be forgotten ; where the meagemess of her part did not interfere, she pourtrayed 
considerable eneiigy, and natural feeling. Clara Fisher has more strongly convinced us, 
she is nothing short of a prodigy ; really the knowledge of stage effisct she &cdvered, would 
have done credit to a performer of the greatest experience. WaUack, as the gay mountaineer, 
surprized us with a fimd of genuine humour. Miss Povey sang with her usual sweetness ; 
and Mra. Yates, how charmingly she looked ! 

VAtfSTUB. 

On Monday, the 16th instant, a new "romantic drama," under the well-kaown lifle of 
" Faustus," was produced at this theatre. The materials are gathered partiy firom the 
admirable play of Doctor Faustns, by Marlowe-— partiy from the mystical romance of 
Goethe ; but more largely from a piece biought forward at the little theatre in the Strand, 
called Valmondi. Similar as, in some respects, it may be to these, it is without the deep 
and passionate intensity of thought^— the rich and luxuriant poetry, of the old Engfish 
dramatist, and the mystical interest tiiat pervades the German romance, where the genii of 
the air, and the tenants of the eartii, mingle with each other : but it has all the straimng 
after effect — all the nursery hugbears — tiie common-place horrors of the Adefphi' stage, 
iKMTOwed as they are from the " Terrific Register," and *' Mother Bunch's Fairy Tales:" 

To analyse the plot would be a task above our power— -there was ^ littie of love and a 
great deal of brimstone-— one 9r two flashes of wit, and half a dozen of lightning. There 
were serenaders and sc^lars, tnasqueraders and monkeys, hunters and hobgobHns, beauty 
ui tears, and Mr. Terry in a red night cap : the whole making the most devilish compound 
We ever witnessed. However, for the sake of connecting our remarks, we will endeavour to 
collect the principal inddents. The reader must suppose himself by our side in the pit ; and 
afler being agreeably entertained by the squabbles 

-^-— of the gods above, 

he will see the curtain drawn upi^Mr. Terry enter, make his bow, and redte with amaidenUe 
energy a very passable pndogne, recommending us to grow young again, a'pieee'cTadvioe 
which, hy*the-by, we should have no ol^ection in following. Next coioMs. the- Overtme, 
mysteriously wild; it pK«[^es ttte vfibid for the diablerie it is to ilsh^ in; ^teheaavd 
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cauldrons, " spirits of the vasty de&p," and vapouring clouds, seem flittering before as, till 
the elevation of the curtain restores uir to life again. 

The first scene is a very beautiful representation of the romantic *' IhachentU." The time 
is sun-set, and a storm is gathering ; the rays of "departing fight are beautifully blended with 
the advancing shades of evening. Faustus (Wallack), after an opening chorus, enters with 
a huge volume of occult science, just at tlie point of time when he had ^covered the long- 
sought secret of commanding the ministry of the Fiend, who obey^ his call, first in the sub- 
lime apparenUy gigantic form of the winged Prince of the Air, too terrible to be gazed upon ; 
and afterwards in the more familiar shape of a ludicrously hideous valet, and whose language 
blends throughout a mixture of ludicrous queuptness and atrocity, well accorded to the shape 
and physiognomy assumed. From the dialogue that ensues, we find that the career of 
guilt had already been commenced by Faustus, in the seduction of Adine, for whom, how- 
ever (though separated fi'om him), he still retains his affection. By the power of Mephistih 
philes (and scenic mechanism), he is conveyed, hey presto, without motion of his own, into 
the centre of Venice. The machinery here is wonderfully well executed ; almost before 
the eye can shifl its oljject, we are transported from the desert mountains to the scene of 
the voluptuous CamivaL Here he sees Adine and her certainty very beautiful cousin Rosolia; 
his unquenched love for the former, does pot prevent him from c(»iceiving a vehement desire 
for the latter. 

By the contrivance of the Fiend, he. obtains a lone interview; and by another effort of 
scenic magic, we find them instantiy in the midist ,ot a- moonli^t wilderness. - The recipvo^ 
cations of devoted affection are, however, aobn intexrupted by the pious and gentle Adine*s 
utter rejection of the idea of sharing with him the power and splendour to be obtained by 
compact with the spirits of darkness^ ai^d hi^' equafl^. inflexible determination not to relin- 
quish the worldly advantages of such alliance ;, ai^d invoking the presence of t^^ Fiend, he 
is about to bear her away by force, when upoi^ her falling upon her knees,. and invoking the 
aid of heaven, MephistophUes vanishes through the floor, not by the usual obvious opening of 
a square trap, but in a manner perfectiy unintelligible to the spectator; an^ the ravisher fliea 
dismayed. Instigated by his infernal counsellor, he now proceeds to attempt the chastity of 
Rosolia, but encountering t];ie brother of Adine, kills him iii a duel, and though agonized by 
remorse for this first deed of blood, vrithdraws with his attendant, demon to the splendour 
and revelry of his palace, where an interesting scene takes place between him and Adine, 
yet unconscious that he was the person who had slain her brother, in which she had: nearly 
prevailed upon him to renounce his idcious compact, by a holy bond of nuptial. unioil' with- 
her, when tiie entrance and menaces of Montolie kindle Ids pride, jnd diingfdhisireaaiulloift ; 
and Adi^e, informed of thecircumstances of .her brother's murder^- after a- struggle iif'coa' 
tending passions, is at last induced^ upon the coodition of a stcred pledge bnd- vow fimn 
Montoiie, to avoid all combs^ with, and all attempts of vengeance agBifist, Fans^^ to 8uffi»r 
herself to be separated from ium. Neither space nor time , permit us to pursue the thread of 
the whole story ; suffice it to say, that Faustus, insti^ted by thg devil and his ally, the ine- ; 
briating bottie^ renews his pursuit of Rosolia ; that being discovered in the palace of Qount 
Casanooa, and in apparent danger of being seized hy his retainers, and delivered up to the 
Inquisition, he not only escapes by one of the most extraordinary and best executed illusions 
ever attempted in theatric representations, that of suddenly multiplying himself and his 
Famulus Wagner nx-fold, and appearing at one and the sam^ time in six difierent parts of 
the stage ; from whence also, it ihe same instant, they altogether, with Mephistophilgs and 
the lady, whom heihad seized, as mysteriously vanish. Ilus was «n eaceellettt h\% and came 
in good aeason, fiyr* wiihou](.it, as the performance had. till now hung exoessively* heavy, the 
play would have been, tike its hero, inevitably damned. 

Misa St^hena, aa Adme, endeavours in vain to jvolsitti Fauatut^ and really surprised oa 
with some chaste and paretic acting; but in vain^ hev lover is seised and confined in (he 
dungeon of the Inquiffltion. For the purpose of lengthening the piece, a littie nonsen«cal 
episode is here introduced, jn which Knight makes his appearance as a tapsUr, the only 
efifect of which was that of wearying the audience. MephistophUes releases Faustus from 
the dungeon, on the latter consenting to miurder the King of Milan, whose throng his infernal 
patron promises him he shall afterwards ascend. After the murder, we find Faustus in pos- 
session of his regal dignities. Adine, insane and inspired, discovers him as her lover, and 
once more endeavours to reclaim him ; but in vain ; MepkiiophUes s&tes and transports htm, 
fnonstuM homndum, with the whole of the court, to the imfema} regions, v^ere- the play 
ends, vrith a profusion of brimstone and phosphorus, squSfoe andcmekers. It i» lucky fitf 
the author the ^^eee went off a Httle better tlnti the fise works, ordse it would have met 
with the frite it so richly deserves. There is in the midst of this twaddle, a redeeduag 
quality in the. diaracter Mephistophiles- The dry cauilic'mitDner in which Mr. Tchry 
repeated the character, conferred an equal obligation on the.ai)di^ce,.as well as tlieaulhork • 
AU joking past, if the devil had not come to the as^tance of the piece^ the pieoe, we feel ; 
well assured, must hav6 gone to the devil ! 
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Af r. Wallack, diougfa be hui little but rant and fustian assigned him, acquitted liimself ilitfa 
great eelat. Miss Stephens sung as bewitcbingly as ever, in songs whidi the daily papers 
declare to be 'suj^or poetry ; our readers will think so too, when they ave told the following 
is a part of the duet with which Mr. Harley and Miss Povey favoured us : 

Amo, I love, am loving, or do love, . 

And the love that I feel shall be ever a true )ove. 

Bene, bene, cor meum, I see jrou'll improve. 

Oh t yes, I am sure — I shall quickly improve. 

And bless the conjunction of learning and love. 

llie scenery was almost without exception new, and extremely splendid. The music, 

by Bishop and others, was one of the most barefaced plagiarisms we ever saw foisted on 

an audience. It was a mere echo of " Der Freyschutz " from beginning to ei^ Mr. 

Harley sung the following burthen of a comic song to the meJody of the hunting chorus. 

Don't you think so ? ' I do. 
Oh, yes, gentlemen, 
k^ Nine out of ten 

Will admit what I say tobe true. 

With all its inconsistencies, we shall not be surprised at Fanstus having a run. As 
Der Freytehutz still retains its attraction, Mr. Elliston 'may bless himself on having a 
pair of tpectaeltt : we hope he may tee his viay through them. 

PUBLIC EVENTS. 

On Tuesday, the 14th inst. all hopes of an immediate, and pohaps of a prospective, 
emancipation of the Catholics, veere finally crushed by the House of Lords throwing 
out the bill which had passed the lower house in their favour. From the beginning of 
the late contest, we flattered ourselves that the bill would not, could not, reach the 
throne ; but admitting that it had, and that the king — not regarding hia Coronation Oath 
in exactly the light in which the same oath vvas always viewed t>y his royal father — ^had 
given tt his deciding sanction j would it, with all the danger in which the Ptotestant 
faith would then have been placed, have rendered an iota of benefit to the.great body of 
the Irish Catholics ? Would it have ameliorated their poverty-stridden con^^on ? Woold 
misery have quitted the abode of the people ? Would they have had any more leason 
than they now have to be satisfied with their situation P Would they have derived that 
benefit which their tyrannical priests, and a few politically interested men, religiously and 
sUperstitiously taught them to expect? No : if they are ever to be rendered comfort- 
able, happy, and contented, it will be by a very different cause than that of their Catholic 
lords and masters being entrusted with official and legislative authority. 

We feel, deeply feel, for suffering' Ireland ) and could we cause the voice of our 
sympathy to be heard by the middling and lower orders of her population, instead of re- 
commending them to look for plen^ and felicity, to what such men as the Messrs. 
O'Connels, O'Shiels, and O'Gormans, denominate Efnancipation (a term, by-the-by, 
about which the majority of the poor of the Sister Island know as much as do the natives 
of Owhyhee,) we should say to them«Look4x> yourselves— search for the tvai' causes 
of your unhappy indigence and misery ; be no longer imposed upon by your priests 'and 
taskmasters ; set both your hands and your minds to work, aiid prove your 'determination 
both to be usefully industrious, and to obtain e^se and comfort as the re'waid of your toil. 
To the O'Connels, the O'Shiels, and the O'Gormans, we should say. Talk no moie to a 
poorbigotted and misguided race about €on<^essions and privilege, which, if it were 
right in «u to grant, tfte3^' are not qualified to enjoy or appreciate ; but do something tliat 
shall effect their substantial good. Find ^m proper employment, and reward their 
labour liberally — raise their manufactories — teach them the medianic arts — instruct them 
to cut canals and make public roads — give them a more equitable system of judicial ad- 
ministration — a revision of the revenue laura — do away the Middlfi Men, and give the 
peasantxy the advantage of the presence of the actual owners of th,e soil: but above all, 
provide a system of education for their children, that the rising race may became wiser, 
better, and lesr dependent -and wretched, -than their neglected, ^orant, and debased 
parents. 

This is the language we should hold, confident that it is sound, tod that attention to it 
would'produce more solid good to the bulk of the people of Ireland, than -all the conces- 
sions that the hardiest Catholic advocates could ask, or Protestant England be cnun' 
enough to grant, 





